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A  BIOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  ATHABASKA- 

MACKENZIE  REGION. 


By  Kdwari)  a.  Pkeblf:. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  greater  part  of  Boreal  America  falls  naturally  into  three  great 
regions — the  region  tributary  to  Hudson  Bay,  that  drained  by  the 
Mackenzie  and  its  tributary  rivers,  and  that  whose  waters  unite  to 
form  the  Yukon.  The  present  report  deals  with  the  natural  history, 
especially  the  higher  vertebrates,  of  the  second  of  these  great  areas. 
Though  not  offering  to  the  student  of  geographic  distribution  so 
many  problems  as  the  Alaska  region,  where  the  various  combinations 
of  boreal,  humid,  and  alpine  conditions  have  resulted  in  the  differ- 
entiation of  many  well-marked  races,  the  region  drained  by  the  Mac- 
kenzie in  many  respects  is  the  most  interesting  of  these  great  natural 
divisions.  Many  mammals,  some  of  them  among  the  most  valuable 
of  the  fur-bearing  species,  range  over  it,  and  also  extend  over  large 
portions  of  adjoining  areas.  Within  its  borders  live  the  last  wild 
herds  of  that  all  but  extinct  species,  the  American  bison,  while  an- 
other equally  notable  ruminant,  the  musk-ox,  abounds  on  its  Barren 
Grounds,  where  probably  it  is  destined  to  make  its  last  stand. 

In  the  spring,  when  its  rivers  and  swamps  are  freed  from  the  grasp 
of  the  long  Arctic  winter,  the  region  becomes  the  resort  of  millions  of 
birds  which  hasten  to  breed  within  its  borders.  These  include  repre- 
f^ntatives,  and  in  some  cases  the  bulk  of  the  individuals,  of  most  of 
the  migratory  game  birds,  which  are  of  great  economic  importance 
in  the  Ignited  States,  where  many  of  them  winter. 

Though  explored  nearly  a  century  later  than  Hudson  Bay  and 
consequently  not  furnishing  so  many  species  new  to  science  (fo** 
^many  animals  first  described  from  Hudson  Bay  are  common  to  b 
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regions),  the  interior  region  richly  repaid  an  examination  of  its 
zoological  wealth.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  desire  for  the  promotion 
of  trade,  here  evidenced  by  the  long  search  for  a  feasible  Northwest 
Passage,  played  an  important  part  in  the  exploration  of  the  region. 
In  the  narratives  of  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  North  are  recorded 
many  observations  on  the  native  animals,  enabling  the  later  student 
to  compare  the  present  and  former  status  of  many  species. 

The  first  white  man  to  enter  the  Mackenzie  region  was  Samod 
Hearne,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  in  the  years  1770  and 
1771  made  a  journey  on  foot  from  Fort  Prince  of  Wales  (now 
Churchill)  on  Hudson  Bay,  to  the  mouth  of  Coppermine  River. 
Nearly  twenty  years  elapsed  before  another  explorer  penetrated  be- 
yond Great  Slave  Lake.  In  1789  Alexander  Mackenzie,  of  the  North- 
west Company,  an  early  rival  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  fol- 
lowed to  its  mouth  the  great  river  which  now  bears  his  name,  thus 
being  the  second  white  man  to  set  eyes  on  this  part  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Following  his  notable  exploration  was  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  during  which  our  knowledge  of  the  geogi*aphy  and  natural 
history  of  that  part  of  Arctic  America  remained  at  a  standstill.  Then, 
with  the  first  journey  of  Franklin,  in  18:^0,  began  a  series  of  explora- 
tions which  extended  over  a  period  of  about  thirty  years,  in  connec- 
tion w4th  which  the  study  of  the  natural  history  and  geography  of 
the  country  was  carried  on  as  systematically  as  the  time  and  i^esources 
of  the  explorers  allowed.  During  these  various  journeys,  the  zoologi- 
cal results  of  which  were  published  both  in  systematic  works  and  in 
the  narratives  of  the  various  explorations,  the  sum  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  natural  history  of  the  region  was  greatly  increased. 

In  1859  Robert  Kennicott  visited  the  Mackenzie  region  and  re- 
mained three  years.  That  gifted  naturalist,  s(»nt  north  in  the  interests 
of  science  by  Professor  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  so  im- 
pressed the  various  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  that  they  forthwith  became  zoological  collectors, 
and  during  the  next  few  years  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
thousands  of  mammals,  birds,  eggs,  and  other  specimens,  in  this  brief 
period  probably  adding  more  to  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history 
of  this  part  of  the  great  Northland  than  had  been  accumulated  since 
it  was  first  entered.  Unfortunately  Kennicott  was  called  to  other 
fields,  where  he  died  in  18(50,  and  no  report  on  this  work  was  ever 
published.  Still,  during  the  thirty-odd  years  since  these  collections 
were  made,  many  additions  to  knowledge  have  resulted  from  the 
elaboration  bv  others  of  the  extensive  material  thus  accumulated. 

Although  much  had  been  accomplished,  yet  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  much  remained  to  be  done.  The  unprecedented  activ- 
ity in  the  study  of  the  geographic  distribution  and  variation  of 
animals,  the  migration  of  birds,  and  the  economic  relations  of  the 
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various  species  to  man,  displayed  during  the  last  decade  or  two  in 
other  parts  of  North  America,  rendered  a  more  detailed  study  of  this 
northern  region  desirable.    The  recent  increase  in  knowledge  of  the 
zoology  of  Labrador,  the  Hudson  Bay  region,  and  Alaska  left  the 
great  interior  region  drained  mainly  by  the  Mackenzie  (see  Frontis- 
piece) the  most  neglected  large  area  in  North  America.     The  need 
of  material  from  this  area  became  so  urgent  that  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey, in  the  early  spring  of  1901,  determined  to  send  there  one  of  its 
trained  field  naturalists  to  obtain  representative  collections  of  the 
mammals,  birds,  and  plants.    This  was  the  more  necessary  since  the 
early  material,  consisting  mainly  of  alcoholic  specimens  or  skins  with- 
out flesh  measurements,  is  not  now  in  a  condition  satisfactory  for 
comparison.    As  it  was  evident  that  only  a  part  of  the  region  could 
be  satisfactorily  examined  in  a  single  season,  it  was  determined  to 
make  first  a  reconnaissance  of  the  region  about  Athabaska  and  Great 
Slave  lakes.     Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1901  I  was  detailed  for 
this  service,  accompanied,  as  on  the  trip  to  Hudson  Bay,  by  my 
brother,  Alfred  E.  Preble,  then  of  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts. 

ITINEEABT. 

EXPEDITION    OF     1901. 

As  on  our  previous  trip,*"  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  whose  trading  posts  are  scattered  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  British  America,  to  furnish  subsistence  and  means  of 
transportation.  Realizing  that  it  was  desirable  to  start  as  early  in 
the  season  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  migra- 
tory birds  could  be  noted,  we  left  Washington  on  April  23,  1901,  and 
reached  Edmonton,  Alberta,  the  termination  of  our  railroad  journey, 
on  April  29,  having  stopped  over  a  day  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  to 
confer  with  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  After  per- 
fecting plans  and  securing  supplies  we  left  Edmonton  on  the  after- 
noon of  April  30  for  Athabaska  Landing,  a  small  settlement  ami 
trading  post  on  Athabaska  River,  nearly  100  miles  distant  by  wagon 
road  to  the  north  of  Edmonton,  where  our  journey  by  canoe  was  to 

begin. 

Because  of  the  marshy  character  of  the  countr}%  which  had  lx»en 
liberated  only  a  short  time  from  the  grasp  of  the  semiarctic  winter, 
the  roads  were  almost  impassable,  and  five  days  were  consumed  in 
reaching  Athabaska  Landing.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  scow, 
sent  annually  to  Fort  Chipewyan  on  the  opening  of  navigation,  was 
ready  to  depart,  and  on  May  6  we  left  Athabaska  Landing  by  canoe 
in  company  with  the  .scow,  on  which  a  part  of  our  heavy  baggage 

«  See  N.  Am.  Fauna,  No.  2li.  1!K)2. 
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was  shipp<»d,  as  the  rapids  which  \wgin  about  155  miles  below  can  not 
be  run  bv  a  heavilv  h)aded  canoe. 

Being  delayed  soniewliat  by  stormy  weather,  and  by  portaging  at 
the  Grand  Rapid,  we  reached  Fort  McMurray  on  May  14,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Athabaska  three  days  later.  Athabaska  Lake  to  the 
eastward  of  the  delta  and  the  portion  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Athabaska  and  Fort  Chipinvyan  had  lx»en  open  only  a  few  days,  and 
was  still  full  of  floating  ice.  which  under  the  influence  of  the  strong 
current  was  hurrying  toward  the  outlet.  The  traverse  among  the 
grinding  floes  to  Fort  Chipewyan  was  made  during  the  night  of  May 

17.  Here  we  remained  until  June  5,  moving  camp  twice  in  order  to 
work  the  different  kinds  of  ground  in  the  vicinity.  On  June  5  we 
started  down  Rocher  River,  and  entering  Slave  River,  as  the  stream 
is  called  after  uniting  with  the  Peace,  descended  it  to  Smith  landing, 
stopping  for  a  few  days  at  several  favorable  points.  We  left  Smith 
Landing  June  18,  and  crossing  the  10-mile  portage  to  Fort  Smith, 
s|)ent  ten  days  investigating  the  fauna  in  that  vicinity. 

I^mving  Fort  Smith  on  June  20,  we  descended  Slave  River  to 
Great  Slave  Lake,  collecting  a  little  on  the  way,  and  reached  Fort 
Resoluticm  on  July  4.  Here  we  worked  in  company  until  July  9, 
when  I  left  my  brother  to  examine  the  ])lace  more  thoroughly,  and 
crossed  to  Fort  Rae,  nuiking  collections  on  the  way,  and  arriving  July 

18.  The  next  ten  days  I  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Rae,  securing 
a  good  representative  series  of  the  small  mammals  and  many  inter- 
esting birds. 

On  July  29  the  steamer  Wj^iglei/,  returning  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie,  reached  Fort  Rae.  The  next  day  at  daylight  I  went 
aboard  and  arrived  at  Fort  Resolution  the  following  morning,  where 
I  was  joined  by  my  brother.  With  our  united  collections  we  left  Fort 
Resolution  on  the  afternoon  of  August  1,  when  the  Wrigley  resumed 
her  journey,  and  steaming  continuously,  except  when  a  stop  was  made 
to  '  wood  up,'  reached  Fort  Smith  on  August  3.  On  August  5  we 
crossed  Smith  Portage  to  Smith  Landing,  where  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  steamer  Grahatne^  which  plies  Ix^tween  that  point  and 
Fort  McMurray,  lay  moored  to  the  bank.  A  stop  of  a  day  at  Smith 
Landing  was  improved  by  adding  to  our  collection.  leaving  on  the 
afternoon  of  August  0,  we  reached  Fort  Chipewyan  on  the  evening 
of  the  next  da\',  and  Fort  McMurray  on  the  evening  of  August  10. 

We  left  Fort  McMurray  on  August  12  on  one  of  the  company's 
scows,  by  means  of  which  the  furs  are  transported  to  Athabaska 
Landing  by  tracking,  and  traveled  slowly  up  the  Athabaska,  collect- 
ing when  possible,  and  reaching  Grand  Rapid  o\\  August  20.  Here, 
the  rapids  being  passed,  we  obtained  a  canoe  in  order  to  have_a  better 
opportunity  to  collect  than  was  afforded  when  traveling  on  scows. 
The  weather  was  very  favorable,  and  we  reached  Athabaska  Landing 
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m  August  29,  two  days  ahead  of  the  transport,  having  obtained  many 
nteresting  specimens  on  the  way.  Being  obliged  to  wait  for  our 
>aggage,  we  utilized  the  time  collecting  in  the  vicinity.  Leaving 
Vthabaska  Landing  with  our  baggage  and  specimens  on  September 
I,  we  reached  Edmonton  on  the  afternoon  of  September  4,  shipped 
mr  collections,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  left  for  Washington,  where 
ve  arrived  on  September  15. 

CONTINTJATION  OP  INVESTIGATIONS  DURING   1903  AND   1904. 

In  the  spring  of  1903,  the  results  of  our  work  in  1901  having  l>een 
elaborated  but  not  published,  I  was  sent  to  complete  our  work  in  the 
^lackenzie  region.  This  was  especially  desirable,  since  on  the  previ- 
ous trip  we  had  penetrated  only  as  far  as  Great  Slave  Lake.  On  the 
«cond  trip,  in  addition  to  my  brother,  I  was  accompanied  by  Merritt 
I'ary,  an  assistant  in  the  Biological  Survey.  We  left  Washington 
May  2,  Edmonton  May  11,  and  Athabaska  Landing  May  IG.  Collect- 
ing when  opportunity  afforded,  but  not  stopping  to  do  any  detailed 
work,  we  reached  Fort  Chipewyan  June  2  and  Fort  Resolution  June 
19.  Here  the  party  was  divided,  my  brother  and  Gary  proceeding  to 
.be  Mackenzie  and  working  there  until  obliged  to  start  back  with  the 
southward  trip  of  the  boats,  while  I  made  a  trip  northward  through 
ilmost  unknown  country  to  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Bear  liake. 

My  companions  left  on  June  2G,  reaching  Hay  River  the  following 
lay  and  remaining  there  until  July  1.  Thence  they  proceeded  to 
Kort  Providence,  situated  on  the  Mackenzie  a  few  miles  below  the  out- 
let of  the  lake,  and  there  remained  until  July  8.  Descending  the 
Mackenzie  past  Fort  Simpson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liard,  they  made 
their  next  stop  at  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  River,  about  75  miles  below 
the  latter  place.  Here  they  spent  several  days,  ascending  a  near-by 
mountain  and  obtaining  many  interesting  and  valuable  specimens. 
They  left  this  place  July  19  and  voyaged  down  the  river  to  Fort 
Wrigley,  where  they  remained  until  July  22,  when  the  steamer  ir/vV/- 
hf/  arrived  on  her  upward  trip,  and  they  were  obliged  to  start  on  their 
return.  Their  journey  to  Athabaska  Landing,  where  they  arrived  on 
September  2,  was  made  by  the  same  conveyances  utilized  on  our  ]^re- 
nous  trip.  Many  interesting  specimens  and  records  were  obtained 
•luring  their  return  trip,  especially  along  the  Athabaska.  The  time 
from  September  2  to  15  was  spent  on  the  river  above  Athabaska  Land- 
ing, and  good  series  of  the  smaller  mammals  and  many  desirable  birds 
were  obtained. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  crossed  Great  Slave  Lake  to  Fort  Rae, 
accompanied  by  James  MacKinlay,  formerly  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  engaging  two  Fort  Rae  Indians  as  guides  and  canoe- 
nien,  had  started  northward  for  Great  Bear  Lake,  following  a  chain  of 
lakes  and  rivers  by  way  of  Lake  St.  Croix.    It  had  beeu  \\\y  '\\\Vvj\\\\vw\ 
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to  cross  by  one  of  the  Indian  routes  to  the  upper  Coppermine  and  to 
descend  that  stream,  but  various  circumstances  rendered  this  impos- 
sible and  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  shorter,  more  westerly  route. 

lA»aving  Fort  Rae  on  July  30,  we  traversed  the  remainder  of  the 
Northern  Arm  and  its  extension.  Lake  Marian,  and  on  August  1 
l>egan  the  ascent  of  Grandin  River,  fii*st  explored  and  named  by 
Petitot,  a  missionary  who  traveled  a  great  deal  in  this  region.  Nu- 
merous rapids  and  the  consequent  portages  made  progre^ss  slow,  and 
the  height  of  land,  80  miles  slightly  west  of  north  of  Fort  Rae  in  a 
straight  line,  but  much  farther  by  the  river,  was  reached  August  6. 
Up  to  this  time  only  a  few  small  lakes  had  been  traversed,  but  beyond 
our  route  lay  mainly  through  large  and  small  lakes,  between  which 
we  sometimes  made  portages  and  sometimes  followed  the  streams,  now 
flowing  northward  toward  Great  Bear  Lake.  My  guide  turned  back 
on  August  22,  and  I  reached  Great  Bear  Lake,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
MacKinlay  and  one  Indian,  three  days  later.  Coasting  along  its  semi- 
barren  southern  shore,  where  we  were  sometimes  delayed  by  northerly 
storms  for  days  at  a  time,  we  reached  its  western  extremity  September 
17.  Ten  days  were  spent  near  the  site  of  Foil  Franklin,  the  winter- 
ing station  of  Franklin's  second  northern  expedition,  and  here  many 
desirable  specimens  were  taken.  Then  we  left  for  the  Mackenzie, 
descending  Great  Bear  River.  Its  rapid  current  bore  us  swiftly  on 
our  way,  but  the  spray,  freezing  thickly  on  the  paddles  and  gunwales, 
warned  us  that  navigation  would  soon  lx»  closed.  We  reached  Fort 
Norman,  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  River,  on  September  30,  and  there  saw 
white  faces  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Fort  Rae  two  months 
before. 

More  than  800  miles  of  upstream  navigation  still  lay  between  us 
and  Fort  Simpson,  where  I  intended  wintering.  We  remained  at 
P^'ort  Norman,  therefore,  only  long  enough  to  secure  provisions,  and 
on  October  2  commenced  to  track  up  the  Mackenzie.  During  the 
first  few  days  good  progress  was  made,  but  snow  soon  began  to  fall 
almost  nightly,  making  tracking  slow  and  difficult.  We  reached 
Fort  Wrigley  on  October  11,  and  left  the  next  morning  on  the  last 
stage  of  our  journey,  still  confident  of  reaching  Fort  Simpson  before 
navigation  closed,  although  the  indications  pointed  to  a  much  earlier 
winter  than  usual.  The  snow,  however,  increased  in  depth,  and  on 
October  15,  near  Nahanni  River,  the  ice  began  to  drift  in  earnest. 
Two  days  were  spent  in  struggling  against  it.  On  the  morning  of 
October  17  the  water  had  become  so  thick  with  ice  and  slush  that 
further  progress  was  unpossible.  Accordingly  the  canoe  was  pulled 
up  beyond  high-water  mark  and  camp  was  made,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Indian  I  pushed  on  to  the  fort  on  foot.  We  were  still  50  miles 
from  the  post,  were  obliged  to  carry  blankets  and  provisions,  and,  as 
walking  was  very  difficult,  we  were  nearly  three  days  on  the  way.    As 
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soon  as  possible  a  dog  sled  was  dispatched  to  our  camp,  and  the  lighter 
and  more  valuable  articles  were  brought  up  to  the  post,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  outfit  was  securely  cached  to  await  conditions  more 
favorable  for  transportation. 

From  October  20,  1903,  to  June  1,  1904,  I  remained  at  Fort  Simp- 
son. A  good  collection  of  the  winter  birds  and  smaller  mammals  was 
made;  and  being  in  one  place  during  the  entire  spring  migration,  1 
was  able  to  secure  many  valuable  notes  and  specimens.  I  had  planned 
to  make  a  trip  down  the  Mackenzie  in  the  summer  and  accordingly 
left  Fort  Simpson  on  June  1.  Stopping  for  several  days  at  Fort 
Xorman  and  Fort  Good  Hope,  and  a  shorter  time  at  a  few  other 
points,  I  reached  Fort  McPherson,  on  the  lower  Peel,  on  July  1. 
Here  I  remained  until  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Wrigley  on  July  10. 
and  on  the  following  day  started  on  my  long  homew^ard  journey. 
Steaming  day  and  night,  for  there  was  nearly  continuous  daylight,  I 
reached  Fort  Simpson  on  July  26,  Fort  Resolution  August  1,  and  Fort 
Smith  August  3.  Thence,  by  the  same  conveyances  before  utilized,  1 
journeyed  up  the  Slave  and  Athabaska,  arrived  at  Athabaska  Laud- 
ing on  September  1,  and  reached  Edmonton  September  4.  From  hero 
I  shipped  my  collections  and  as  soon  as  possible  left  for  Washington. 

During  the  progress  of  my  work  in  the  north  I  was  assisted  in 
many  ways  by  numerous  persons,  to  all  of  whom  my  cordial  thankh 
are  hereby  extended.  Acknowledgments  are  especially  due  to  my 
field  assistants,  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Gary,  whose  labors 
added  so  materiallv  to  the  results  obtained,  and  to  J.  W.  Mills  and 
H.  W.  Jones,  of  Fort  Simpson,  who  in  the  spring  of  1904  procured 
many  specimens  and  notes,  and  have  since  sent  me  additional  informa- 
tion. James  MacKinlay  also,  who  accompanied  me  on  my  Great  Hear 
I^ke  trip,  assisted  by  eveiy  means  in  his  power.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  C.  C.  Chipman,  commissioner  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
arrangements  were  made  to  secure  transportation  and  supplies  at  the 
crmipany's  posts  throughout  the  region.  I  wish  to  make  acknowledg- 
ment to  all  the  employees  of  that  company  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact.  Their  number  makes  it  impracticable  to  mention  names. 
To  the  other  traders,  and  to  the  missionaries,  I  am  also  under  many 
obligations.  I  must  refer  also  to  Roderick  MacFarlane,  of  Winni- 
peg, whose  name  occurs  so  often  in  these  pages,  and  whose  vast  fund 
of  information,  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  the  north, 
lias  been  at  my  disposal. 

During  the  preparation  of  this  report  I  have  been  assisted  mate- 
riallv bv  the  officials  of  the  United  Staters  National  Museum  and  th(» 
Smithsonian  Institution,  especially  by  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  jr.,  and 
Rol)ert  Ridgway,  in  charge  of  mammals  and  birds,  respectively, 
who  have  given  me  free  access  to  the  collections  under  their  control. 
I  have  also  received  much  help  and  encouragement  from  various  mem- 
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.W  miles  ami  tlu-n  reHiimes  its  uorlheriy  cminw.  In  tlip  course  of 
the  iiBxt  l."iO  iriilfs  it  rw.-eives  in  siu'<>cis:ii<)ii  Lii  Bicln»  Kivor  fmm  tin- 
east  (Rj».  1):  t^iiito  or  Calling  Itivcr  from  the  wewl :  Hig  Montli 
Hrook  from  the  cast:  Pelican  River  from  the  west :  and  House  Rivpr 
from  th«?  east.  Just  below  the  moulli  of  the  last  river  the  .Vthal>askii 
strikes  ii  range  of  low  hills,  unil  in  forcing  a  pas.sa{fc  Ihnmgh  ttiem 
is  ilcflirleil  eastwarrl,  and  for  a  ili^ance  of  al>oijt  7S  miles  ciinlains 
many  rapids,  falling  in  this  distance  some  -ItH)  feel.  At  the  lower  eml 
of  lhi«  sln-tch  it  receives  tJie  waters  of  Clenrwaler  River,  its  prinoijitil 
tribntary  lielow  lesser  Slave  River,  The  Clearwater  rises  on  Xbt 
height  of  land  Iwtwccii  the  tliiircliill  and  llie  Athnha-ska.  and,  pii 
suing  n  nearly  strniglit  easterly  coiii-sc  for  some  l.'iO  miles,  mingk 
limpid  wiitei's  with  Die  KHliiiicrit-laden  ll.H.d  of  llic  hitler  r^trciun. 


Ill:,  :■,— A  brul*  ..r  llre-awept  Invrst.  AlhnliagkH  Ktver,  brlow  flranil  UspM. 

the  !i)\vcr  part  of  its  course  the  Clearwater  occupies  a  deep  valla 
and  is  very  rapi<l.  Thirty  or  forty  miles  above  its  mouth  it  is  join 
by  the  Pembina,  a  stream  of  abont  equal  volnme. 

Below  the  month  of  the  Clearwater  the  Athabaska  pursues  a  u 
direct  course  northward,  receiving  Red.  Moose,  and  Taa-  rivera  I 
the  west,  and  enters  Athabaska  Lake  through  a  number  of  chfu 
inclosing  alhn-ial  islands.  Be-sides  the  rivers  mentioned,  scons  ^ 
lesser  streams  enter  the  Athabaska  throughout  its  course, 

The  country  drained  by  the  Athabaska  is  mainly  a  rolling  pis 
and  with  the  pxce|ition  of  a  few  areas  of  liemiprairie  land  is  i 
wooded  with  a  forest  composed  mainly  of  spruce,  fir.  pine,  tumw 
poplar,  birch,  and  willow.    A  large  part  of  its  surface  is  occupied  S 
y  swtmp^  caUed  muskegs  ( PI.  V,  fig.  2),  and  hundreds  of  B 
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lakes,  of  which  Lesser  Slave,  70  miles  in  length,  is  by  far  the 
st,  occupy  its  shallow  valleys.  Immense  areas  have  been  swept 
'e  (fig.  2),  sometimes  repeatedly,  and  in  places  the  original  forest 
•ing  has  been  destroyed  and  small  prairies  have  succeeded, 
e  country  lying  between  the  Athabaska  and  Peace  rivers,  and 
led  in  part  by  the  latter  stream,  may  be  best  characterized  by 
ng  in  part  the  account  by  McConnell,  who  examined  it  in  the 
iier  of  1889 : 

'  country  between  the  Peace  and  Athabasca  rivers  north  of  Lesser  Slave 
comprising  an  area  of  about  44,000  square  miles,  ♦  ♦  ♦  may  be 
b(»d  as  a  gently  undulating  wooded  plain,  diversified  with  numerous  shallow 
muskegs  and  marshes.  Small  prairie  patches,  manifestly  due  to  forest 
<x'cur  north  of  the  west  end  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  at  several  points  along 
rfoon  and  Wabiscaw  rivers,  ♦  ♦  ♦  but  their  total  area  is  relatively 
lifieant 

?  roUing  plains  between  Peace  River  and  the  Athabasca  are  relieved  by 
al  bigh  ridges  or  plateaus,  all  of  which  owe  their  origin  to  a  differential 
latictt  of  the  soft  rocks  on  which  the  plains  are  based.  Of  these  Marten 
ila&i  is  situated  north-east  of  I..e8ser  Slave  I^ke,.  above  which  it  rfses  to 
leSgbt  of  about  1,000  feet.  The  Buffalo  Head  Hills  commence  abruptly 
flfly  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Loon  Kiver,  with  an  elevation  of 
SJMM)  feet  above  the  Sea,  and  running  in  a  south-south-westerly  direc- 
tly ttway  opposite  the  mouth  of  Battle  River,  while  Birch  Mountain  ex- 
§Bft  nearly  ninety  miles  along  the  lower  psirt  of  the  Athabasca,  from  which 
MlPlinited  by  a  plain  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  wide.  Among  the  smaller 
lOBii  are  Trout  Mountain,  which  is  situated  north  of  the  Wabiscaw  River, 
he  Tllfckwood  Hills,  which  lie  south  of  Birch  Mountain.  The  uplands  of 
atlict.  like  the  lowlands,  are  all  wooded,  and  are  dotted  everywhere  with 
md  marshes.^* 

B  dtimatic  conditions  of  the  various  parts  of  Athabaska  Valley 
ocmsiderably,  according  to  location.  The  more  open  portions 
e  upper  part  of  the  valley,  though  lying  at  a  considerable  alti- 
enjoy  the  '  chinook '  winds,  which  so  temper  the  climate  that 
npares  favorably  with  more  easterly  regions  lying  much  farther 
I.  Lack  of  detailed  data  precludes  the  possibility  of  comparing 
utely  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  upper  and  lower  Athabaska, 
he  effects  of  the  '  chinook  '  winds  are  felt  to  some  extent  through- 
he  course  of  the  river. 

le  following  table  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  climatic  conditions 
thabaska  Landing:^ 

nn.  Kept.  Oeol.  Surv.  Canada,  V  (new  ser.),  pp.  OD,  7D,  180.3. 
he  tables  of  temi>erature8  given  In  this  reiwrt,  unless  otherwise  noted, 
impiletl  from  the  Report  of  the  Meteorological  Service  of  Canada  for  the 
inoo.  This  seems  to  have  been  about  an  average  year,  and,  by  using  tem- 
upps  taken  simultaneously  over  the  whole  country,  the  figures  for  the 
ent  flections  are  more  strictly  comparable  than  they  would  be  if  repre- 
ig  different  years.    All  records  are  in  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
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Summaries  of  temperatures  taken  at  A4habaMka  Landing,  Albrrta,  during  the 

year  JOOO, 


Month. 


Mean  dally 
maximum. 


January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May. 


Mean  daily 
minimum. 


Extremes. 


Maximum. 


Minimum. 


Monthly 
mean. 


June 

July 

August 

8eptemt>er. 

October 

November- 
December.. 


M.7 
68.7 
68.9 
72.4 
67.9 
57.9 
49.0 
22.9 
23.3 


27.4 
38.  r> 
43.6 
42.1 
40.3 
29.2 
22  '> 
o  o 

—  5.9 


7.'>.0 
78.0 
8.-».0 
SI.O 
81.0 
78.0 
67.0 
54.0 
45.0 


13.0 

28.0 

2J).0 

28.0 

27.0 

13.0 

8.0 

-;i7.8 

-27.6 


41.1 
53.6 
iKi.i 

54.1 
43.6 
35.6 
10.3 
8.7 


Iii  this  table  the  figures  for  the  first  three  months  are  not  available, 
but  this  lack  may  \ye  atoned  for  in  a  measure  by  presenting  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  Edmonton,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  about  90 
miles  almost  directly  south  of  Athabaska  Landing,  (hough  the  former 
locality,  being  more  southern  and  considerably  nearer  the  mountains. 
is  seen  to  have  a  slightly  warmer  climate. 

Summaries  of  temperatures  taken  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  during  the  year  JDOO. 


Month. 


January.  __ 
February. - 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

July -. 

Augu.st 

8ei)tember. 

October 

Noveml)er. 
December. - 


Year. 


Mean  daily 
maximum. 


27.0 
16.0 
30.7 
57.7 
68.7 
70.7 
71.7 
67.0 
59.7 
49.4 
29.9 
31.8 


Mean  daily 
minimum. 


Extremes. 


7.2 
-  4.9 

9.1 
35.1 
42.6 
48.0 
47.2 
45.2 
36.9 
31.4 
13.6 
14.5 


Maximum. 


48.0 
40.0 
55.0 
78.0 
78.0 
86.0 
82.0 
80.0 
76.0 
(8.0 
62.0 
44.0 


86.0 


Minimum. 


30.0 

-40.0 

-20.0 

26.0 

32.5 

.^.0 

38.0 

33.0 

12.0 

22.0 

-16.0 

-  9.5 


-40.0 


Monthly 
mean. 


17.1 
i.i 
19.9 
48.4 
55.7 
59.S 
50.4 
56.1 
48.S 
40.4 
21.7 
23.1 


I 


37.7 


The  climate  of  the  lower  Athabaska  may  be  fairly  represented  by 
the  data  for  Fort  Chipewyan,  given  on  a  succeeding  page. 

As  intimately  connected  with  the  climatology  of  a  region,  data  re- 
garding the  freezing  and  breaking  up  of  the  rivers  are  of  interest. 
In  all  northern  rivers  navigation  is  interrupted,  before  the  actual 
closing  of  the  stream,  by  drift  ice.  This  is  mainly  ice  which  has 
formed  in  the  eddies  and  which,  by  a  slight  rise  of  water,  the  usual 
result  of  its  formation,  or  from  the  accumulation  of  snow  upon  it, 
becomes  detached  and  descends  the  current,  continually  adding  to  its 
own  volume.  This  continues  until  the  increasing  cold  causes  the 
mass  to  jam  and  become  solidly  cemented.  After  the  breaking  up  of 
the  rivers  in  spring  the  ice,  of  course,  continues  to  run  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  dates  of  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  Athabaska  at  Fort  McMurray  during  a  series  of  years : " 

Table  showing  condition  of  Athabaska  at  Fort  McMurray, 


Year. 


187S. 
187l>. 
IffiO. 
1861- 
1882. 
MBS. 


River 
opened. 


Apr.  18 


May  2 
Apr.  21 
Apr.  24 
Apr.  25 


Ice 
drifting. 


Oct.  27 
Oct.  28 
Nov.  14 
Oct.  14 
Nov.  1 
Oct.  30 


River 
closed. 


Nov.  1 


Nov.  12 
Nov.  8 
Nov.  10 


Year. 


1884. 
1885- 
188G. 
1887. 
1888. 


River    j       Ice 
opened.  !  drifting. 


Apr.  27 
Apr.  9 
Apr.  16 
Apr.  27 
May    4 


Oct.  18 
Oct.  23 
Nov.  4 
Oct.  22 
Nov.  3 


River 
closed. 


Oct.  28 
Nov.  13 
Nov.  14 
Oct.  24 
Nov.  9 


THE  BASIN  OF  ATHABASKA  LAKE. 


Athabaska  Lake  is  long  and  narrow  and  lies  in  a  general  easterly 
and  westerly  direction.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  195  miles; 
greatest  width,  35  miles ;  and  area,  approximately  2,850  square  miles. 
Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  about  690  feet. 

The  principal  tributary  of  Athabaska  Lake  is  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  just  described.  Its  capacity  for  deposition  is  so  great 
that,  assisted  by  the  Peace,  it  has  filled  up  a  large  portion  of  what 
was  originally  the  western  part  of  Athabaska  Lake,  and  has  isolated 
several  good-sized  sheets  of  water,  the  largest  of  which.  Lake  Claire, 
is  some  35  miles  in  length. 

The  north  shore,  of  Athabaska  Lake  is  mainly  rocky  and  sparsely 
wooded,  and  is  broken  by  the  mouths  of  a  number  of  insignificant 
streams,  which  help  to  drain  the  unexplored  country  to  the  north- 
ward. On  its  southern  side,  whose  shores  are  mainly  low  and  sandy, 
Athabaska  Lake  receives  the  waters  of  William,  Grand  Rapid,  and 
several  smaller  rivers,  which  drain  a  large  extent  of  country,  also 
unexplored.* 

Black  River,  draining  a  very  large  area  of  rocky,  sparsely  wooded 
country,  flows  into  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  Athabaska  Lake. 
It  rises  in  WoUaston  Lake,  1,300  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  height  of 
land  between  Athabaska  Lake  and  the  Churchill.  Black  Lake,  the 
principal  expansion  in  its  lower  portion,  receives  the  waters  of 
(%ipman  River  from  the  north,  and  Cree  River,  draining  the  large 
lake  of  the  same  name,  from  the  south. 


•The  data  given  In  this  report  regarding  the  condition  of  the  rivers  have 
been  compiled  from  various  sources,  but  are  based  almost  entirely  on  records 
Itqit  in  their  dally  journals  by  the  employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
It  may  be  well  to  state  that  slight  discrepancies  regarding  the  time  of  occur- 
i^mce  of  certain  events,  as  recorded  by  dilTerent  ol)server8,  have  been  n<)te<l. 
tV>r  Instance,  one  may  record  the  date  of  the  first  api)earance  of  drifting  ice. 
while  another  takes  the  date  when  the  ice  appeared  in  quantity.  The  total 
of  emir  lu  this  regard,  however,  is  inconsiderable. 
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WoUaston  Lake  has  the  further  distinction  of  contributing  to 
the  waters  of  Hudson  'Cay  by  way  of  Cochrane  River,  which  flows 
through  Reindeer  I^ke  into  the  Churchill. 

Reindeer  I^ke,  though  outside  the  drainage  basin  of  Athabaska 
Lake,  may  l)e  briefly  alluded  to.  It  is  135  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  the  northern  half  averages  80  miles  in  width. 
Its  shores  are  rough  and  nx^ky  and  are  mainly  sparsely  wooded.  Its 
northern  end  lies  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  Bar- 
ren Grounds,  and  a  trading  post  at  that  point  is  the  only  one  in  the 
Athabaska  region  which  is  resorted  to  by  the  Eskimo. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  dates  of  occurrence  of  certain 
events  during  a  series  of  years  at  I^ac  du  Brochet  Post,  Reindeer 
Lake,  is  condensed  from  a  schedule  sent  me  bv  R.  MacFarlane.  It 
was  compiled  by  Joseph  Hourston,  for  some  years  manager  of  this 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  post,  near  the  north  end  of  Reindeer  Lake. 
Certain  items  not  of  general  interest  have  been  omitted : 

Dates  of  snittonnl  rrcnts  at  Lac  du  R rochet  Post,  Reindeer  Lake, 


Year. 


First 

First 

thaw 

crow 

set  in. 

i«een. 

First 

g(>ose 

seen. 


1873 ' 

1874 

1875 ' 

1876 

1877 _.-- 

1878 

1879 J 

1880 

1881 

1882 _ 

1883 _J 

1884 I 

1885 

1880-.... 

1887 

1888 

1889... -. 

1890- 


I 


Apr. 
May 
May 
Apr. 

A\>T. 

Apr. 
-Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
.\pr. 
Mar. 
.Vpr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 


27 

4 

o 

10 
2 

11 
•23 
18 
14 
13 

31 
2 

10 

4 

8 
18 


Apr.  19 
Apr.  28 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  14 
Apr.  10 
Apr.  ir» 
Apr.  23 
Apr.  21 
Apr.  17 
Apr.  10 
Apr.  15 
Apr.  n 
Apr.  II 
Apr.  11 
Apr.  15 
Apr.     0 


May 
May 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
Apr. 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
Apr. 


5 
11 

8 
27 
19 
24 

5 

4 

3 
25 

3 

29 
23 

? 

pf 
I 

17 


First 
Harreii 
Ground 
raribini 
t?')ini? 
north- 
ward. 


May  9 
Apr.  20 
May  17 
Apr.  21 
Apr.  27 
Apr.  24 
May  12 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  26 
— do... 
May     1 

(^) 

(*) 

(*) 

C) 
Apr.  10 


Arrival 

of  Barren 

(f  round 

caribou 

from 

north. 


Nov.  14 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Nov 

(«) 

(«) 

(•) 

(«) 

(«) 
Dec.    21 


27 
29 

•-'8 
12 
18 
20 
24 
15 
(i 


First 
white 
par- 
tridge 
( willow 
ptarmi- 
gan) 
seen. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
...-do.. 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  8 
Oct. 
Oct. 


24 

n 

17 
19 
23 
19 
24 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


10 
0 
17 
19 
24 
8 


Last  netd 

set  in 

open 

water. 


First 

nets  set 

un<ler 

in. 


Oct.   20 
Nov.   3 
Oct.   29  I 
Oct.   28  I 
Oct.   31  ; 
Oct.   19 
Oct.   26 
Oct.   20 
Oct.    14 
Nov.   2 
.— do  — 
Oct.   20  i 
Oct.    15  I 

Oct.  12 ; 

Oct.  19  i 
Oct.  29  ! 
Oct.   19 


Oct.  25 
Nov.  6 
Nov.  » 
Oct.  » 
Nov.  6 
Oct.  » 
Oct.  31 
Oct.  28 
Oct.  18 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  12 
Oct.  27 
Oct.  29 
Nov.  6 
Oct.  24 
Nov.  8 
Oct.   25 


"  Did  not  come. 


*»  None  passeii. 


The  climate  of  Athabaska  Lake  is  not  radicallv  different  from 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  Mackenzie  region  whicli  are  practically 
removed  from  the  influence  of  the  warm  Pacific  winds.  Though  it 
lies  at  a  low  altitude,  the  pro.ximity  of  the  lake  to  the  Barren  (iromids, 
from  which  winds  are  frequent,  keeps  its  average  temperature  rather 
low.  An  occasional  warm  west  wind  slightly  tempers  the  winter 
climate.  The  Peace  and  Athabaska  break  up  at  their  mouths  about 
the  1st  of  May,  but  the  neighboring  part  of  the  lake  usually  does 
not  open  until  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  eastern  part  prob- 
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ably  not  before  June.     The  lake  usually  closes  at  Fort  Chipewyan 
some  time  in  November. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  temperature  conditions  at  Fort 
Chi{>ewyan,  Athabaska  Lake: 

Summaries  of  temperatures  taken  at  Fort  Chipewyan  during  the  year  1900, 


Month. 


Janaary 

February 

March ,,.-'.. 

April 

May 

June 

July - 

Aucost 

September 

October _.. 

Noveraber 

December 


Year 


Extremes. 

Mean  daily 

Mean  daily 

maximum. 

minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

-  5.4 

-18.9 

12.5 

-36.0 

-  7.7 

-22.2 

7.0 

-42.0 

13.9 

-  5.6 

41.0 

-39.5 

49.4 

29.6 

66.0 

8.5 

61.8 

41.9 

70.0 

25.5 

68.1 

48.5 

81.0 

35.0 

70.0 

51.0 

79.0 

38.0 

68.3 

47.7 

83.0 

31.5 

55.5 

37.6 

68.0 

24.0 

43.4 

28.0 

58.0 

15.0 

16.7 

1.7 

40.0 

-18.0 

12.8 

-  2.7 

29.0  i          -.34.0 

i_              ^      1 

83.0              —42.0 

1 

Monttily 
mean. 


-12.2 

-14.9 

4.2 

,39.5 

51 .8 

60.5 
58.0 
46.6 
3.1.7 
9.3 
5.5 


28.5 


The  following  table  has  l)een  compiled  from  records  taken  at  Fort 
Chipewyan,  Athabaska  Lake,  probably  by  R.  MacFarlane. 


Dates  of  seasonal  events  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  Athabaska  Lake. 


Seasonal  event. 


Snow  bontinir  Ant  noted 

Canada  goose  first  noted 

C^w  first  noted- 

Trees  flmt  noted. 

Robin  first  noted 

Snow  goose  first  noted 

Snow  bunting  arrived  from  north. 
Ptarmigan  arrived  from  north 


1883. 


Oct.    12 
Oct.   11 


1884. 


Apr.     9 

Apr.  16 

May    8 

—do... 


Oct.   14 
Oct.   18 


1885. 


Mar.  22 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  21 
Apr.  30 


May 

Oct. 


4 

1 


1886. 


Mar.  29 
Apr.  11 
Apr.  12 
May  8 
Apr.  23 
...do.- 
Oct.     9 


1887. 


Apr.  5 
Apr.  11 
-Mar.  2.) 
May  2 
Apr.  26 
Apr.  28 

Oct.'  28 


THE  PEACE  BIVEB  VALLEY. 

Peace  River  is  the  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Athabaska-Mju^ 
kenzie  system,  and  being  in  fact  much  larger  than  the  Athabaska, 
mav  be  considered  the  main  river.  It  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the 
R<x^ky  Mountains  and  is  already  a  good-sized  stream  when  it  breaks 
through  that  range.  Its  principal  feeders  west  of  the  range  are  the 
Finlay  and  the  Parsnip.  The  former  river  rises  near  the  headwaters 
of  the  Skeena  and  flows  southeasterly.  The  Parsnip  rises  close  to  some 
of  the  head  feeders  of  the  Fraser,  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,r>00  feet, 
and  flows  northward,  uniting  with  the  Finlay  in  latitude  M)"".  Here 
the  river  turns  eastward  through  the  mountains,  the  pass  being  about 
1,600  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  mountains  on  each  side  rising 
some  4,500  feet  higher.  The  tree  limit  on  these  mountains  occurs  at 
about  4,000  feet 
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From  the  confliu^nw  of  tlio  Fiiilay  and  the  Parsnip,  the  Peace  flows 
in  a  general  easterly  direction  for  some  800  miles  to  its  junction  with 
the  Smoky,  fnlliiifr  in  this  distance  a  little  less  than  SOO  feet.  The 
country  through  which  it  flows  may  l)e  considered  as  a  plateau,  in 
which  it  has  excavated  a  rather  deep  valley.  A  number  of  streams. 
Pine  River  from  the  south  l)eing  one  of  the  largi»st,  disc'harge  their 
waters  into  it.  Hack  from  the  river  the  countrv  is  mainlv  level  or 
rolling,  and  is  thinly  wooded. 

Smoky  River  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Peace.  Its  principal 
branches  rise*  on  the  eastern  sloi)e  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  it 
drains  a  large  extent  of  thinly  wooded  and  prairie  country. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Smoky  the  Peace  turns  and  pursues  a 
winding  though  general  northerly  course  nearly  to  Fort  Vermilion. 
It  is  bordered  at  first  by  steep  sandstone  cliffs,  but  its  valley  gradu- 
ally Ih^couics  wider  and  shallower.  Extensive  plains,  comparatively 
level  and  clothed  with  grass  or  a  sparse  growth  of  poplars,  border 
it  on  both  sides.  North  of  Fort  Vermilion  this  character  of  country 
is  said  to  extend  to  the  vallevs  of  Hav  and  Buffalo  rivers.  The  coun- 
trv  lK»tween  Peace  River  and  (ireat  Slave  Lake,  however,  is  very  im- 
j)erfectly  known. 

Between  Fort  Vermilion  and  the  Pence-Athabaska  Delta  the  Peace 
is  very  broad  and  contains  nianv  wooded  islands.  Red  and  Loon 
rivers,  coming  from  the  south,  are  its  principal  tributaries.  The 
countrv  drained  bv  them  has  been  alluded  to  briefly  in  describing:  the 
Atlial)aska.  (Seep.  10.)  Vermilion  Falls,  a  formidable  rapid,  inter- 
rupts navigation  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  and 
another,  usually  called  the  '  Little  Rapid.'  occurs  at  some  di.stance 
below. 

The  Quatre  Fonrclies,  an  ofl'slioot of  the  Peace,  connects  that  stream 
with  Athabaska  Lake,  and  a  few  miles  below,  Rocher  River  also  joins 
the  Peace.  These  streams  traverse  the  Pea('e-Atlial)aska  Delta,  and 
their  currents  run  to  or  from  Peace  River,  being  de|)endent  on  the 
relative  heights  of  the  water  in  Peace  River  and  Athabaska  Lake. 
( See  p.  98.)  The  delta  is  a  vast  marsh,  partially  wooded  with  poplars 
and  willows  and  studded  with  hundreds  of  reedy  lakes. 

Below  the  delta  the  conil)ine(l  stream,  here  called  the  Slave,  turns 
abrn])tly  northward  and  flows  for  a  distance  of  about  70  miles  in  a 
general  northerly  direction  to  the  Smith  Rapids.  It  is  a  broad, 
rather  dee])  stream  with  a  moderate  current,  and  its  low  banks  are 
well  wooded  with  spruce,  poplar,  and  willow.  It  receives  in  this 
stretch  no  tributaries  of  importance,  but  drains  many  outlying 
marshes.  In  latitude  ()0°  it  cuts  through  ''  a  gneissic  spur  from  the 
Laurent ian  district  to  the  east,''  forming  the  Smith  Rapids,  some  16 
miles  in  length.  Below  here  it  flows  in  a  rather  irregular  nuinner 
for  about  175  miles  in  a  general  northwesterly  direction  to  (ireat 
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ve  Lake.  In  this  stretch  it  has  an  average  width  of  about  half  a 
e,  and  its  banks  are  high  at  first,  but  gradually  diminish.  The 
ntry  bordering  it  is  level  and  mainly  well  wooded,  but  to  the  west 
extensive  tracts  of  prairie,  especially  in  the  region  of  Salt  River, 
principal  tributary,  which  enters  the  Slave  from  the  west  IG  miles 
)w  the  rapids.  Slave  River  enters  Great  Slave  Lake  througli  an 
msive  delta,  in  forming  which  it  has  silted  up  an  extensive  arm  of 
lake. 

'he  Peace  River  Valley,  as  here  considered,  exhibits  the  greatest 
?rsitv  of  climatic  conditions  at  the  same  season  of  anv  of  the  re- 
IS  now  under  discussion,  excepting  possibly  the  Liard  River  Valley, 
extreme  upper  portion,  lying  at  a  comparatively  low  altitude  and 
r  the  Pacific,  has  a  relatively  mild  winter  climate,  while  its  lower 
t  at  the  same  season  is  surrounded  bv  almost  Arctic  conditions. 
middle  part,  just  east  of  the  mountains,  seems  to  be  characterized 
violent  extremes  of  temperature,  judging  by  the  figures  for  Dun- 
:anf  the  only  post  for  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  complete 
3rd.  For  the  extreme  upper  and  lower  portions,  exact  data  l^ing 
iting,  data  for  near-by  localities  may  be  substituted.  Thus  the 
peratures  for  Stuart  Lake,  a  locality  lying  close  to  and  at  about 
same  altitude  as  the  extreme  headwaters  of  the  Parsnip,  probably 
resent  approximately  the  conditions  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
ce.  In  the  same  way  the  table  for  Fort  Chipewyan,  elsewhere 
m  (see  p.  23) ,  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  climate  of  the  low^er 
ce  River  proper,  and  that  for  Hay  River,  Great  Slave  Lake  (see 
8),  as  fairly  representing  the  low^er  Slave. 

[tnaries  of  temperatures  taken  at  f^tuart  Lake,  British  CoUimhia,  during 

the  year  1900. 


Month. 


St 

imber. 

*er 

mber. 
il 


Jemr.^. 


Mean  daf'.y 

Mean  daily 

Extremes. 

maximuni. 

minimum. 
3.4 

1  Maximum. 
44.0 

'  Minimum. 

18.fi 

-29.7 

14.1 

-  3.0 

33.9 

-SH.a 

23.1 

2.3 

45.0 

-30.2 

42.9 

21.5 

04.0 

14.2 

ri2.2 

27.5 

(io.O 

20.2 

59.4 

33.2 

77.5 

•»  o 

64.4 

.'{8.3 

81.0 

31.2 

r,9.r) 

35.3 

70.0 

18.2 

55.0 

28.9 

68.0 

19.2 

39.7 

22.4 

54.0 

2.1 

27.7 

11.3 

43.0 

-27.4 

30.0 

15.8 

4S.0 

—15.6  i 

81.0 

—38  G 

Monthly 
mean. 


11.0 
5.5 
12.7 
32.2 
:«.9 

46.3 
51.3 
47.4 

41.9 
31.0 
19.5 
22.9 

30.8 


"he  *  chinook '  winds  exert  a  powerful,  thougli  irregular,  influence 
the  climate  of  the  middle  Peace  River  Valley  and,  together  with 
avorable  soil,  allow  a  considerable  amount  of  agi'icultural  de- 
ipment. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  extremes  and  means  of 
tomiKTature  at    Fort   Dunvegan  "  from  observations  made  during 

1880-84:- 

Siimmanrs  of  trmpvraiurvH  taken  at  Fort  Dunvegan,  Peace  River,  durifi§ 

IHHO-tHHk. 


Month. 


Kxtreinw. 
Maxlinuin.   Mlniiiiuin. 


January.. 
February. 

March 

.\prn 

May 

.Tuno. . .  . . 
July 


48 
4.') 

7.< 

7» 
87 

87 


-02 

— iV) 
.'i2 
-27 
20 
») 
34 


Monthly 
nii>an. 


Month. 


-11. »      AugUBt 

2.«   '  Septwnber. 

20.3      October 

3.'i.l  "  November- 
50.1  !   December.. 

00  Ti  I'  Year. 


Maximum. 


90 

78 
72 
58 
46 


MontWl 

Minimum.!  "*"' 

SI           57.4 

22            4S.7 

-  4 

11.1 

-28 

16.S 

-»  1        -  4.» 

90 


-es 


29.1 


Tho  following  table  relating  to  Fort  St.  John,  Peace  River,  gives 
the  (bites  of  ojMMiiii^r  JUiil  closing  of  the  river,  and  other  phenomena 
dependent  on  the  eliniatic  conditions,  during  a  .series  of  years: 


Dati'H  o/  ftcrurrcncc  o/  crrtain  crrnts  at  Fort  f»7.  John,  Pcaev  River. 

Potatoci< 


\rar. 


River 
o|K.»no<l. 


First 

gOOM) 

seen. 


Potatoes       H«r        I«»<irift- 


River 
dowd. 


Nov.  12  I  Dec.  M 
\|»r.    7  I  Apr.  30     Sept.2r)  i  Nov.   7  I  Dec.    2 

Dec.    J 
Nov.  17 


iS^iT) ._   .. 

18W5 Apr.  11) 

181)7 Apr.  21  ' _ _..;  Nov.    8 

18(W Apr.  20 Sept. 30     Nov.    7 

18<K) ,  A|»r.  23  - '  Nov.    8 

1870 \pr.  2<{  

1871 ,  Apr.  18 Nov.lO  I  Nov.14 

1872-_. '  Aj.r.  1!)  Nov.  8  ,  Nov.JB 


1873 Vpr.  23 

187* '  Apr.   1S» 

1S7:. Apr.  1(5 

1887 Apr.  2fJ 

1S8S May     1 

188J). _ Mnr.  30 

ih;»»> .Vpr.  :« 

18U1 - Apr.  17 


I  .Apr.  26 


Apr.  ;i 
.\»»r.  ir» 


May     ;) 
May    8 


Sept. 20  ,  Nov.   4     Nov. 80 
Sept. 22     Oct.   31  I 


Dec.  S 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  24 
Dec.  21 


THE   BASIN   OF  GREAT   SLAVE   LAKE. 

Great  Slave  Ijake  may  l)e  briefly  described  by  quoting  in  part  the 
account  of  R.  (r.  McConnell : 

(Jroat  SImvh  Lake,  so  far  as  known,  has  a  suiH^rficial  area,  Int'liiding  islands, 
of  about  10,4(M>  siiuaro  niih's,  and  ranks  fifth  anions  the  ^reat  hikes  of  the 
continent."  No  complete  survey  of  its  shores,  however,  has  yet  bt»en  made,  and 
our  knowhMlv:e  of  its  jreojjjraphy  is  stiU  confined  to  the  disconnected  explorations 
of  Hearne,  AFackenzie,  Franklin,  Rack,  and  Petitot.^  These  >:ive  the  lake  a 
total  length  from  east  to  west  of  about  2S.S  miles.  Its  width  is  varialde,  and 
in  (»ne  place  excetnls  sixty  miles.  It  is  situattnl  along  the  western  margin  of  the 
Archaean  axis,  and  had  originally  tlie  form  of  a  gn»at  cross  witli  one  arm  pene- 


«lt  is  exceeded  in  size  by  Superior  (31,5(X)).  Huron  (23.S00).  Michigan 
(22.;^)0).  and  (Jreat  Bear   (11,4(H)).     [McConnell.] 

^The  less  known  eastern  part  of  the  lake  has  lHH*n  carefully  examined 
recently  (1S09)  by  Dr.  Robert  Bell  and  J.  Macintosh  Bell,  of  the  Canadian 
(ie<ilogical  Survey,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  report  on  the  work  has  not  yet 
been  published. 
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trating  the  crystalline  schists,  while  two  others  stretched  north  and  south 
along  tlie  junction  of  these  with  the  newer  sedinientaries,  and  the  fourth  ex- 
tended over  the  flat-lying  Devonian  to  the  west.    The  southern  arm,  as  stated 
before,  has  l>een  silted  up  by  Slave  River. 

The  eastern  or  urchtean  i)ortion  of  the  lake  has  an  irregular  outline,  and  is 
dotted  with  rocliy  islands.  It  is  rei)orted  to  be  much  deei>er  than  the  western 
put,  and  its  water  is  exceedingly  clear  and  limpid. 

•    ♦     •     The  northern  arm  is  situated  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Slave 

Rlrer,  and  is  narrow  and  filled  with  islands.    At  its  upper  end  it  contracts,  and 

opens  out  again  under  the  name  of  I^ake  Brochet,  which  communicates  in  turn 

tf  a  short  river  with  Marten  I^ke.    Yellow  Knife  Uiver,  at  the  mouth  of  which 

old  Fort  l*rovidence  was  situated,  and  which  Franklin  ascended  on  his  way  to 

the  CopiJermine.  enters  this  arm  from  the  east. 

The  Iwesternl  arm  of  (ireat  Slave  Ijike  rests  on  the  flat-lying  Devonian 
limestones,  and  is  wider,  and  presents  a  greater  expanse  of  water,  unbroken  by 
islands,  tluiii  either  of  the  other  divisions.  Its  southern  shore  has  a  gently 
sinuoas  outline,  and  is  characterized  by  low  banks  and  gently  shelving  beaches, 
which  are  often  thickly  strewn  with  boulders.  The  banks  j  s  jiointed  out  by 
Ulchardson  are  often  built  up  of  drift  timl>er.  The  northern  shore  is  more 
uneven,  and  is  indented  by  si»veral  deep  bays.  The  water  of  (ireat  Slave  I^ke 
l^etween  Slave  Uiver  and  the  Mackenzie,  is  never  entirely  clear,  as  a  imrtion  of 
the  sediment  l>rought  down  by  the  former  stream  is  held  in  suspension  and 
drifts  slowly  eastward  for  a  hundred  miles.  The  impurity  of  the  water  is 
«-siieeially  noticeable  along  the  southern  shore,  and  the  shallowness  of  this  part 
of  the  lake  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  partial  settlement  of  the  susi)ended 
material.^ 

Great  Slave  Lake  lies  wholly  within  the  forested  region,  though 
some  of  its  eastern  affluents  drain  large  areas  of  treeless  country. 
Its  southwestern  shores,  being  watered  by  rivers  coining  from  the 
south  and  southwest,  are  well  wooded,  while  the  northern  shores, 
exposed  for  most  of  the  year  to  cold  winds  from  the  north  and  watenul 
by  colder  streams,  are  poorly  wooded.  The  soil  conditions,  also,  Ymng 
more  favorable  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake,  exert  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  foresting. 

The  Eastern  Ann  of  the  lake,  however,  is  largely  removed  from 

these  nuKlifying  influences,  and  the  conditions  on  its  northern  and 

>oiithern  borders  are  more  nearlv  uniform.     Several  streams,  whos** 

(tHir>*es  and  drainage  are  practically  unknown,  enter  this  arm  on  the 

Houtliem  side.    Hoarfrost  River,  draining  Walmsley  I^ake,  and  I^ock- 

liart  River,  carrying  the  waters  of  Mackay,  Aylmer,  Clinton-Colden, 

ami  Artillerv  lakes,  which  lie  almost  whollv  in  the  Barren  Grounds, 

fall  into  this  arm  near  its  eastern  extremity.    The  country  bordering 

its  northern  shore  is  rocky  and  sparsely  wooded,  and  contains  a  great 

many  lakes,  but  the  .streams  flowing  thence  into  Great  Slave  I^ake  are 

few  in  number  and  comparatively  insignificant. 

The  Northern  Arm  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  as  before  stated,  lies  along 
the  junction  of  the  primitive  and  the  newer  formations.  Its  eastern 
.shore,  therefore,  is  mainly  com|M)sed  of  granite,  while  its  weste 
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border  is  of  limestone.  Yellowknife  River,  a  considerable  stream 
which  rises  near  the  Coppermine  and  drains  a  number  of  lakes,  enters 
this  arm  on  its  eastern  side.  At  the  head  of  the  Northern  Arm,  in  an 
expansion  named  Lake  Marian,  or  Lac  dn  Hrochet,  (irandin  River 
discharges  its  waters.  This  stream  has  several  branches,  the  main  one 
being  Marten  River,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  st»veral  large  bodies  of 
water,  of  which  Marten  Lake  is  the  hirgest.  (irandin  River  propr 
descends  from  a  few  small  lakes  near  the  low  height  of  land  to  the 
northward  and  i-eceives  from  the  northeast,  al)ove  its  junction  with 
Marten  River,  a  small  unexplored  stream.  The  country  drained  by 
these  rivers  is  mainly  rocky  and  poorly  w(M)ded. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Northern  Arm  and  north  of  the  main 
body  of  Great  Slave  Lake  lies  a  low,  broad  plateau,  dotted  wnth  many 
lakes  and  muskegs.  It  contains  no  ri vol's  of  consequence  and  is 
mainly  rather  thinly  wo<Kled,  though  a  numlxT  of  large  prairies 
occur  in  the  w^cstern  part,  north  of  the  outlet  of  (treat  Slave  Lake. 

The  country  to  the  southward  of  the  main  part  of  Great  Slave 
Lake  is  mainly  flat  and  swampy.  Eagle  Mountain,  a  low,  isolated 
range,  lies  a  short  distance  south  of  the  (»xtreme  western  end  of  the 
lake.  The  princi})al  stream  is  Hay  River,  which  rises  close  to  the 
height  of  land  between  the  Nelson  and  the  Peace,  far  to  the  south- 
west. The  country  drained  by  it  is  practically  unknown,  but  is 
reported  to  be  low  and  swampy  and  nuiinly  well  wooded,  though 
it  contains  much  grassy  prairie.  Hay  River  being  said  to  mark  the 
northern  limit  of  this  character  of  countrv.  To  the  eastward  of 
Hay  River,  Buffalo  and  Little  Buffalo  rivers  enter  the  lake.  So 
far  as  known  the  countrv  drained  bv  them  is  similar  to  that  l>or- 
dering  Hay  River.  Slave  River,  the  prin(!ipal  aiHuent  of  Great  Slave 
Lake,  has  alreadv  been  described. 

The  main  facts  in  regard  to  the  climate  of  Great  Slave  Lake  may 
be  gathered  by  refen^nce  to  the  accompanying  table  of  temjx^ra- 
tures  taken  at  Hay  River  post,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that 
name. 

Summarirs   of  icmpvraturvs   taken   at   Hay   Rirrr,   Great   Slarr   Lake,   during 

the  year  imo. 


Month. 


Mean  daily'  Mi'un  daily 
inaxiniuin.i  miniinuin. 


Extrrmps. 
Maximum.'  Minimum. 


January 

February— 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December... 


-  9.7 

-  7.1 
1.5.(3 
47.8 

r.0.4 

67.3 
72.1 
(>8.8 

r.8.r> 

40.3 
16.2 

-  2.6 


Year. 


-20.9 

-29..") 

-13. ."i 

22.9 

34 '.7 

43.3 

49.3 

46.9 

38.1 

22.6 

-  C.fj 

-10.8 


r..o 

<5.0 
46.0 

m.o 

72.0 
79.0 
8.').0 

8:^.0 

76.0 
61.0 
.32.0 
2t.O 

8.'i.0 


-47.0 

-44.0 

-44.0 

5.0 

20.0 

31.0 

42.0 

32.0 

28.0 

8.0 

-28.0 

-40.0 

-  47.0 


Monthly 
mean. 


-18.3 

-18.3 

1.0 

35.3 

4.^.6 

55.4 

eo.7 

67.9 

48.3 

31.6 

6.3 

-  4.1 


24.9 
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It.  These  temperatures  for  Hay  River,  however,  are  not  strictly  rep- 
resentative of  Great  Slave  Lake,  since  this  post  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river  which  heads  far  to  the  southwestward,  a  fact 
which   probably   considerably   influences  the  climate  at   its   mouth. 
The  temperature  conditions  at  other  points  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  lake  pi'obably  do  not  differ  materially  during  an  average  j^ear 
from  those   here   recorded.'    On   the   Northern    and    Eastern    arms, 
however,  the  spring  and  autumn  temperatures  are  considerably  lower. 
The  winters  are  severe  and  the  conditions  recorded  at  that  season 
by  the  thermometer  an*  intensified  by  high  winds  which  sweep  over 
the  surface  of  the  lake  and  in  the  autumn  keep  it  from  freezing  until 
a  late  date.     Ice  forms  to  a  considerable  thickness  and  persists  until 
midsummer.     I  have  no  exact  data  regarding  the  time  of  the  freezing 
and  breaking  up  of  the  ice  during  a  series  of  years,  but  the  dates 
given  by  McConnell  (loc.  cit.)  probably  represent  about  the  average 
time.     He  says: 

Ice  forms  iu  the  bays  and  along  the  shores  of  Great  Slave  I-rfike  between  the 
2fHh  and  the  last  of  October,  and  the  whole  lake  is  usually  fast  by  the  middle 
of  November.**  The  ice  attains  a  thickness  of  from  six  to  eijcht  feet.  In  the 
spring  the  disruption  of  the  ice  takes  place  about  the  1st  \)f  July,  but  sometimes 
occurs  as  early  as  the  20th  of  June  and  as  late  as  the  10th  of  July. 

In  the  main  or  western  part  of  the  lake  the  ice  breaks  up  earlier 
than  in  the  eastern  part.  At  Fort  Rae,  according  to  Russell,  it  dis- 
appears earlier  than  in  the  main  body  of  the  lake.  The  following 
table  was  compiled  by  him  from  the  journals  kept  at  the  Hudson's 
Bay  post: 

Dates  of  breaking  up  and  setting  of  ice  in  the  Northern  Arm  at  Fort  Rae. 


Year. 

1 

Year. 

Ice  broke 
up. 

Ice  set. 

MK 

1858. 

June    1     Oct.   18 
.Fune    7    

1883.... 

1884 

1885.... 
1898 



June   3 
June  23 
June  18 

W»— .. 

May  90   

WM 

Oct.     6 

Oct .    19 

tt». 

Oct.   28 

After  the  disruption  of  the  ice  the  floes  are  tossed  back  and  forth 
by  the  winds  until  finally  they  l)ecome  disintegrated.  In  11)08  a  little 
ice  still  remained  about  the  western  end  of  the  lake  until  July  1,  and  a 
week  earlier  the  lI'/vV/A  //,  crossiiig  from  the  outlet  to  Fort  Resolution, 
had  made  its  way  with  difficulty  among  the  drifting  floes.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  lake  the  ice  does  not  entirely  disapi)ear  in  some 
seasons  until  late  in  June. 


•The  center  of  th«»  Inko  has  been  known  to  remain  open  until  the  Ist  of 
I>«eniber  (fide  Richardson). 
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THE  LIABD  BIVEB  VALLEY. 

A  short  account  of  Lijird  River  may  well  lx»gin  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion bv  R.  (f.  McConnell,  who  descended  it  from  Dease  Lake  in  the 
summer  of  1887.     He  says  in  part : 

Tlip  Linrd  Uivor  is  one  of  the  threo  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mackenzie, 
the  <»ther  two  l>einK  the  Atlinl)nHc*H  and  tlie  Peace.  It  has  its  sources  west  of 
the  U<K'lvy  Mountains,  one  of  its  l>ram*hes  reaching  to  within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  the  sea,  and  drains  the  eastern  part  of  the  broken  country  lyinjj 
between  tliat  range  and  tlie  coast  mountains.  Its  i>ranrhes  sjiread  through  four 
degri»es  of  latitude,  from  ns°  N.  to  f»li°  N.,  and  interlm*li  with  those  of  the 
Yulcon,  Stilvine.  SlvWMia,  and  Peace  Kivers.  In  its  up|)er  part  it  divides  at  inter- 
vals into  four  nearly  cMjnal  streams,  the  Mud  or  BIa<'li  River,  Desi.se  River, 
Frances  River,  and  tlie  lirandi  wlii<'li  retains  tlie  (*ommon  name.  Of  thefle  the 
latter  and  Blaclc  River  are  still  practically  unlcnown.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Rising  in  the 
elevated  country  west  of  tlie  Ro<ky  Mountains,  the  Liard  falls  rapidly  toward 
the  east,  the  diflPerence  in  altitude  i>etw(»en  the  mouth  of  the  Dease  and  the 
Mackenzie  am(»unting  to  nearly  l.(;.''»0  feet,  and  is  clianicterized  nearly  every- 
where by  impetuous  currents,  by  dangerous  rapids  and  narrow  w1iirl]N)ol-fined 
cailons.  The  descent  of  the  river  is  greatest  and  its  rapids  most  numerous, 
while  i)assing  through,  and  for  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  After  leaving  the  foothills  it  Is  nearly  free  frcmi  interruptions  until 
near  its  junction  with  the  Mackenzie,  where  a  stories  of  strong  riffles  occurs.* 

In  its  upper  portion  the  Liard  Invars  a  strong  superficial  resemblance 
to  the  upper  Peace,  bein<i:  formed  by  lar^e  north  and  south  trending 
branches  which  unite  west  of  the  mountains  and,  like  the  Peace,  cut 
eastward  throu<rh  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Frances,  one  of  these  branches,  is  formed  bv  several  streams  which 
rise  close  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Pellv  and  flow  southward,  while 
the  Dease  takes  its  waters  from  Dease  Lake,  near  the  source  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Stikine.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Frances  and 
the  Dease  the  united  river  passes  eastward  throuorh  the  mountains, 
being  interrupted  by  a  sw'ies  of  dangerous  raj)ids  and  receiving  sev- 
eral affluents,  most  of  which  are  very  imperfectly  known.  Fort  Nel- 
son River,  entering  the  Liard  from  the  south,  is  its  principal  branch 
east  of  the  mountains.  It  rises  near  the  headwaters  of  Pine  River 
(north),  and  pursues  a  very  tortuous,  though  general  northerly, 
course  to  the  Liard.  Below  the  junction  the  Ijiard  flows  northerly 
and  then  northeasterly,  still  being  bordered  on  the  western  side  by  a 
spur  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range.  The  country  east  of  the  lower 
Liard  is  mainly  low  and  swampy  in  character.  It  is  drained  by 
Black  River  and  manv  smaller  streams.  The  vallev  of  the  lower 
Liard  is  heavily  wooded,  the  largest  tree  being  the  balsam  poplar 
{Populns  balsamlfera),  which  here  attains  perfection  of  habit,  and 
from  which  the  river  is  said  to  take  its  name.  The  other  forest  trees 
also  are  those  common  to  the  whole  region. 

oAnn.  Rept.  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  IV,  p.  33D,  1891. 
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The  climate  of  the  Liard  River  Valley,  like  that  of  the  Peace, 
varies  widely  in  the  different  sections.  The  upper  part  of  the  river, 
lying  west  of  the  mountains,  enjoys  a  climate  much  tempered  by  the 
warm  Pacific  winds.  The  upper  Nelson  River  also,  the  principal 
tributary  of  the  Liard  east  of  the  mountains,  lies  far  to  the  southward 
and  sufficiently  near  the  Pacific  to  come  within  its  modifying  influ- 
^ice.  Unfortunately  no  exact  data  regarding  the  temperature  of  the 
upper  Liard  or  the  Nelson  are  at  hand;  hence  the  conditions  there 
can  not  be  compared  directly  with  those  on  its  lower  course.  The 
average  temperature  conditions  on  the  lower  Liard  may  be  fairly 
represented  by  those  taken  at  Fort  Simpson  in  1900,  given  on  page  34. 
The  warm  westerly  winds  which  reach  the  valley  of  the  Liard  extend 
their  influence  as  far  as  its  mouth  and  have  been  known  to  cause  a 
pronounced  thaw  there  even  in  January,  the  coldest  month.  This 
modifying  influence  is  apparent  in  the  character  and  progress  of 
vegetation,  the  migration  of  birds,  and  in  other  phenomena.  It 
is  especially  manifest,  however,  in  its  relation  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  river  and  the  attendant  effect  on  the  conditions  along  the  banks. 
Furthermore,  the  disruption  of  the  Liard  ice  starts  that  in  the 
Mackenzie  also,  which  thus  opens  considerably  earlier  than  would  bc^ 
the  case  were  it  not  affected  by  its  warmer  tributary.  ^This,  of  course, 
has  its  natural  effect  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  vegetation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mackenzie  below  the  Liard. 

The  following  table  shows  the  dates  of  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  Nelson  at  Fort  Nelson  during  a  series  of  years : 

Dates  of  opening  and  closing  of  Mel  son  River  at  Fort  Nelson, 


Year. 

River 
opened. 

River 
closed. 

Year. 

River 
opened. 

River 
closed. 

1887 

Oct.  23 

1 
1800 

Apr.  30 

Nov.   4 

ti^m               

May    7 
Apr.  10 

Oct.  81 
Nov.  10 

;  1891 

Apr.  22 

«»-.-_ ^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  dates  of  the  closing  of  the  Liard  at 
Fort  Liard  during  a  series  of  years : 

Dates  of  closing  of  Liard  River  at  Fort  Liard. 


Year. 


Date  of 
dosing. 


Year. 


l«iS Oct.   29      1881 

l«r»_ Nov.   7   ,  1882 

1»0 '  Nov.   9  jj  1883 


Date  of   I 
closing. 

Nov.  13 
Nov.  7 
Nov.   9 


Year. 


Date  of 
closing. 


Year. 


1884 Oct.    31       1888. 

1886 Nov.  20    I  1889- 

1887 :  Nov.    9  ,.  1890. 


'  Date  of 
.  closing. 


I 


Nov.    .') 
Nov.  14 
Do. 


The  dates  of  the  opening  of  the  Mackenzie  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Liard  during  a  series  of  years  appear  in  a  table  given  on  page  3(). 

At  Fort  Liard  the  river  is  said  to  break  up  generally  about  the  1st 
of  May.    The  approximate  dates  for  the  years  given  may  be  asc^" 
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tained  by  consulting  this  tabic  and  by  assuming  that  the  Liard 
opened  at  Fort  I^iard  a  few  days  earlier,  since  the  disruption  of  the 
Liard  ice  is  almost  invariably  the  immediate  cause  of  the  opening 
of  the  Mackenzie  Ik'Iow  their  junction. 

An  account  of  the  pro<xress  of  the  seasons  and  attendant  phe- 
nomena at  Fort  Simpson,  as  ob>iM-ved  from  October,  1903,  to  June, 
1904,  appears  in  the  discussion  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley.     (See  p.  37.) 

THE  MACKENZIE  BIVEB  VALLEY. 

The  Mackenzie  (taken  in  a  restricted  sense  as  comprehending  only 
that  part  of  the  river  known  inuler  this  name)  has  a  course  of  over 
000  miles  from  (Jreat  Slave  Lake  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  As  its  imme- 
diate valley  is  more  fully  described  elsewhere  (see  p.  100),  the  present 
account  may  be  confined  to  a  few  ireneral  statements  and  brief  de- 
scriptions  of  the  country  bordering  it  on  either  side.  It  averages 
over  a  mile  in  width  and  is  usually  deep,  with  a  current  of  from  2 
to  (>  miles  an  houi'.  Its  general  course  is  to  the  northwest.  It  is  bor- 
dered mainly  by  sandy  or  «rravelly  beaches  and  o(Tupies  a  narrow, 
comparatively  shallow  valley,  ihiou^h  which  it  flows  in  a  succession 
of  crentle  curves.  Manv  low  islands,  usually  well  >vooded,  occur 
throughout  its  course.     Its  r<K'ks  are  chiefly  Devonian. 

Is^uin<i:  from  (ireat  Slave  Lak(»,  the  Mackenzie  first  follows  a 
^(»neral  westei-ly  course*  for  nearly  »*K)()  miles.  The  tributaries  which 
it  receives  in  this  stretch,  with  the  exception  of  the  Liard,  already 
described,  are  of  minor  imj)()rtance.  The  Horn  Mountains,  a  long 
ridire  less  than  a  thousand  feet  in  hei<rht,  lie  in  an  easterly  and  west- 
erly direction  at  some  distance  north  of  the  middle  of  the  stretch. 
To  the  southward  of  (lie  river  occur  other  lower  ran<res,  the  principal 
one  bein<r  Trout  Mountain.  These  mountains  are  very  imperfectly 
known.  A  lar<re  |)art  of  the  country  bordering  this  part  of  the 
Mackenzie  is  of  a  swam])v  nature,  and  it  is  all  well  wooded.  Nearly 
all  the  sj)ecies  of  trees  of  tli(»  ^j^reat  subarctic  forest  are  represented. 
(See  p.  K). ) 

A  short  distance  north  of  latitude  (\2-  the  Mackenzie  strikes  a  spur 
of  the  Kockv  Mountain  system,  the  Nahanni  Mountains,  is  deflected 
toward  the  north,  and  for  some  distance  flows  ch)se  to  their  basses. 
At  the  i)()int  where  the  Mackenzie  lir^^t  aj)j)roaches  them  the  nearest 
peaks  are  from  li.OOO  to  'J.-^OO  feet  in  heiirht  and  are  sparsely  wooded 
to  their  sunnnits.  Faitlu^r  back  they  rise  much  higher,  and  above 
an  altitude  of  '2S)()0  feet  are  ti'celess.  In  early  summer  these  moun- 
tains  are  capped  with  snow,  but  this  disappears  entirely  beneath  the 
almost  continuous  sunlijrht  of  midsummer.  The  North  Nahanni 
Kiver,  occupying  a  deej),  narrow  valley,  issues  from  the  mountains  at 
this  point,  and  joins  the  Mackenzie  by  several  shallow  mouths. 
(See  PI.  XII,  fig.  2.)     Its  course  has  never  been  explored. 
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Continuing  northward,  the  Mackenzie  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  a 
broad  expanse  of  mountain  country,  mainly   unexplored.     A   few 
low  spurs  of  the  same  system  cross  the  river  and  appear  in  the 
form  of  isolated  peaks  or  disconnected  ranges  to  the  eastward  of  its 
nlley.     The  principal  western  tributaries  between  latitude  02°  and 
65°  are  the  Red  Rock  and  Gravel  rivers.     In  the  same  interval  the 
Mackenzie  receives  several  small  streams  which  drain  the  countn^ 
east  of  the  river.     One  of  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Blackwater. 
Mount  Clark,  which  is  visible  from  the  river  at  some  distance  below 
the  mouth  of  this  stream,  has  an  estimated  altitude  of  8,500  feet,  and 
is  the  highest  of  the  mountains  east  of  the  Mackenzie.     The  most 
ccHispicuous  landmark  in  the  immediate  valley  is  Roche  Trempe-reau, 
a  limestone  mass  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge  a  short 
distance  north  of  latitude  63°.     Bear  River,  the  principal  eastern 
tributary  of  the  Mackenzie,  joins  it  just  south  of  latitude  65°.     As 
the  outlet  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  it  is  described  in  its  proper  place  (p. 
44).     Below  its  mouth,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mackenzie,  is  Bear 
Rock,  IJ^  feet  in  height.     (See  fig.  7,  p.  105.)     This  mount  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  Devonian  limestone. 

Below  here  the  Mackenzie  resumes  its  general  northwesterly  course. 
Wolverene  Rock,  100  miles  below  Bear  Rock,  is  formed,  like  that 
emiBence,  by  an  uplift  of  the  Devonian  limestone,  and  is  about 
1,000  feet  in  height.  Twenty-five  miles  below  here  a  rocky  ridge 
crosses  the  river,  forming  the  Sans  Sault  Rapid.  The  next  important 
feature  in  the  vallev  of  the  Mackenzie  is  the  defile  called  the  '  Ram- 
parts/  (See  fig.  8,  p.  106.)  Here  the  river  contracts  from  a  width 
of  2  miles  to  about  500  vards,  and  flows  for  about  7  miles  between 
ppecipitous  limestone  cliffs,  which  in  places  rise  to  a  height  of  250 
feet. 

Below  Sans  Sault  Rapid  the  Mackenzie  recedes  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  they  are  not  again  visible  until  the  delta  is  reached.    Hare- 
skin  River  enters  the  Mackenzie  from  the  east  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  Ramparts.    It  drains  a  large  extent  of  rocky  wooded  country 
between  Great  Bear  Lake  and  the  Mackenzie.     For  a  long  distance 
below  here  the  Mackenzie  maintains  a  general  northwesterly  course. 
A  few  fair-sized  streams  enter  it  from  the  east,  but  from  the  west 
it  receives  no  tributaries  of  importance.     In  about  latitude  07°  40' 
it  turns  rather  abruptly  at  right  angles,  and   for  about   50  miles 
follows  a  course  considerablv  south  of  west.     It  is  here  bordered, 
especially  on  the  north,  by  high  clay  banks,  through  which  s(»veral 
good-sized  streams  cut  their  way.     The  river  then  turns  northward 
tftain  and  maintains  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  delta.     The 
defile  called  the  *  Narrows '  or  '  Lower  Ramparts '  is  encountered 
Dear  67**  40',  and  at  its  lower  end  Arctic  Red  River,  from  the  south, 
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discharpe.'^  its  muddy  watt»rs.    As  far  as  known  the  country  bonlerii 
this  part  of  tho  Markenzio  on  lx)th  sides  is  rolling,  well  wat 
and  fairlv  well  w(H)de<l.     A  few  miles  Ix'low  Arctic  Red  River 
hi^h  banks  of  the  Mackenzie  gradually  lx»come  lower  and  the  n\ 
spreads  out  into  the  delta.     Pwd  River,  the  largest  tributary  of 
Mackenzie  except   the  Liard,  also  enters  the  head  of  the  delta  hfl\ 
stMcral  mouths. 

Peel   River  is  fed  by  a   numlier  of  large  tributaries,  which  ri«i 
in  the  mountains  some  400  miles  to  the  southward  of  its  mouth, 
nuiin  river  has  lK»en  ascended  to  near  its  head,  but  the  country  drainei] 
bv  it  is  verv  imperfectlv  known. 

The  Mackenzie  Delta  oc<Mipies  a  triangidar  area  nearly  100  mikB 
in  length  and  iV)  mih's  broad  at  its  widest  part.  The  various  branches 
indost^  several  large  islands  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  ones.  At 
the  head  of  the  delta  these*  islands  are  well  wootled  with  spruce  and 
balsam  i)()i)lar.  Lower  down  these  trees  give  way  to  willow.s,  which 
contiinie  to  the  s(»a.  To  the  westward  of  the  delta  lies  a  range  of 
high  hills,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Rocky  Mountain.^.  They 
rise  to  a  height  of  from  l.-JOO  to  1,^)00  feet,  and  their  lower  slopes 
only  are  wooded.  The  Caribou  Mountains,  apparently  a  continuatifll 
of  the  ridge  which  crosses  the  Mackenzie  at  the  I^ower  Ramparts. 
lie  to  the  eastward  of  the  delta.  They  rise  to  a  height  of  700  to  800 
feet  and  are  le<s  rugged  than  the  mountains  west  of  the  delta. 

The  climate  of  the  Mackenzie  Vallev  is  fairlv  indicated  bv  the 
tables  of  temj)eratnre  whicii  follow.  They  were  taken  in  1900,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  vear  of  about  averaire  conditions. 


^^unnnarirs  nf  trmiuiatuns  taken  at  rorf  Simpsdii.  Macknizir,  during  the  peer 

lUOO. 


Month. 

in>i 

1 

an  Mally 
xiniuni. 

-1«.2 

-  9.2 
12.8 
41.2 

r.2.<» 

00.3 

m.i 

(m.O 

20.0 
.'.4 

-  7.3 

M( 
III 

_ 
1 

'an  tlally 
inlinuin.   ^. 

-3:{.r.  1 
-3:<.r. 

17.4 

17.8 

:r..2  . 

4:».3 

Uk: 

44.1 
31.7 
10.2  1 

-  8.7  , 

-  2t).l 

Extremes, 
•ixlmuin.   Minimum. 

:..o          -rA.o 

14.0             -TiCS 

30.0          -iio.o 

(80.0                    ."i.O 
W.O                27.0 
80.0                27.C 
70..-,                31.5 
78.0                27.0 
71.0                23.0 
40.0                  3.0 
2:^.0             -29.0 
13.0              -48.0 

Monthly 
mean. 

.Tnrnmry 

1 

-Mi 

Ff'')r«iary-_  ._ 

1 

-21,4 

Mrir-I) 

April 

.Mav  

j 

1 

4S.9 

.FUTIO 

57.S 

.Ui\y 

■ ■ " "  1 

57.9 

Auj^iist.   

Si'pr»>iibc'r_.  .. 

Oct  )b«'r._ 

\«)VPnib<>r 

December 

-. 

.' .'.  1 

1 

45.7 

24.1 

-  1.7 

-18.7 

Year 

1 

81.0            -:>i.o 

20.7 

1 

1 

The  temperatures  of  the  extreme  upper  Mackenzie  are  undoubt- 
edly slightly  lower  than  those  recorded  for  P\)rt  Simpson,  but  com- 
parable data  are  not  at  hand. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  (»oiTesponding  figures  for  points  in 
the  valley  of  the  lower  Mackenzie  and  for  Herschel  Island  follow. 
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rhese  figures  show  that  the  winter  climate  of  the  upper  and  lower 
Hackenzie  varies  but  slightly,  while  the  summer  climate  is  consid- 
Nwblv  cooler  to  the  northward. 


h 


mmaries  of  temperatures  taken  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  Mackenzie,  during  the 

year  1900. 


Month. 


I  Extremen 

Maximum.    Minimum. 


.lunuiT- 
IMMmary 

Marcb 

iprfl 

May 

Jooe 

Joly 


11.0 
6.0 
24.0 
48.0 
56.0 
80.0 
83.0 


Monthly 

lum. 

mean. 

62.0 

—35.7 

46.0 

-26.1 

47.0 

-  7.6 

20.0 

19.5 

14.0 

37.2 

29.0 

56.6 

39.0 

50.6 

Month. 


August 

September. 

October 

November- 
December. - 

Year- 


Extremes. 
Maximum.    Minimum. 


75.0 
60.0 
34.0 
21.0 
-  6.0 


8:^.0  I 


23.0 

12.0 

-22.0 

-47.0 

-50.0 

-62.0 


Monthly 
mean. 


49.2 
37.9 
12.3 
-15.9 
24.3 

13.6 


Summaries  of  temperatures  taken  at   Fort  MePherson,  Maekenzie,  during  the 

year  tiWO. 


I 


Month. 


Mean  daily 
maximum. 


Jaooary. 
FWmuiry 
lfartA.„. 

Upril 

Maj 

fime 


-22.4 

-14.8 

5.3 

24.2 

31.8 

60.2 


Mean  daily 
minimum. 


-37.6 

31.2 

-14.6 

2.6 

20.4 

40.8 


Extremes. 


Maximum.,  Minimum. 


Monthly 
mean. 


16.7 
6.0 
35.0 
52.5 
48.9 
85.0 


-00.6 
-47.4. 
-47.2 
-22.0 
5.0 
26.8 


-30.0 

-23.0 

-  4.7 

13.4 

26.1 

50.5 


Summaries  of  temperatures  taken  at   Herschel  Island,  Mackenzie,  during  the 

year  1900. 


Month. 


Jtouary... 
W»ruary_. 

Marrh 

AkIL 

May 

Ju^e 

July 

Aofujit 

September. 
Oetiiber.... 
Jorrnb^r. 


Year. 


Mean  daily 
maxiniu:n. 


-17.1 

-12.2 

-     .1 

9.9 

22.6 

43.2 

48.7 

43.5 

:S.3 

17.6 

5.4 

11.7 


Mean  daily 
minimum. 


28.2 
24.6 
15.2 

-  3.5 
11.8  i 
.31.1 
36.6 
:«.4 
29.3 

9.1 

-  9.2 
23.1 


Extremes. 

num. 

Minimum. 

18.9 

-49.4 

11.5 

-35.2 

!>5.4 

39.4 

27.2                 20.4 

35.3                   1.0 

55.2 

18.7 

62.3 

29.6 

(J2.S 

23.9 

55.9 

17.3 

:«.7               -10.5 

34.2              -27.8 

1.5                -42.6 

(?2.8 

-49.4 

Monthly 
mean . 


22.6 

18.4 

■  7.6 

3.2 

17.2 

37.1 

42.7 

;«.4 

33.8 

13.4 

-  1.9 

17.4 

!^8 


As  has  lx»en  stated,  the  warm  winds  from  the  Pacific  someliincs 
^xert  a  decided  though  temporary  influence  on  the  climate  of  the 
Mackenzie,  and  the  Liard,  opening  early,  disrupts  the  Mackenzie  ice 
Wow  the  confluence.  The  nmioval  of  the  icy  covering  of  an  immense 
nverand  the  blending  with  its  flood  of  the  waters  of  a  warmer  trihu- 
^rj'  necessarily  affect  conditions  along  its  banks.  The  ice  in  the 
Liard,  having  broken  its  bonds,  is  forced  against  that  of  (he  Mac- 
kenzie, through  which  it  opens  a   passage,  and   urged  on  by  the 
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ifiiiih'ii-M'    prr^.-iiri-    iN'liiinl    it    lircak'^   ii>    wav    M»ji\vjinl.   or('.i>i«ujallvj 

I  •  • 

lNTniiiiii«.r  liaiiiiiH'il  :iiit|  nti^iii;r  tli*'  l<*vcl  f>f  llii*  water  until  ilii>  iu- 
iTfa-rii  |pri— nil'  airaiii  <*lear>  a  rliaiiiM*!.  Al  l'*<irt  Siiii|>-t»ii.  iwar  lalj-j 
iinlr  <»*J  .  tlif  i«-«*  tuMiiiMH*-  to  ilrifi  ill  ((uantitv  for  ><iiih»  <iay-  afirritel 
(ii*-ni|)t inn.  AImhh  im  ilav-,  on  tin*  avt»ra«^f,  afu-r  lln*  XlarkHUMJ 
(i)M'ii^  at  llii^  jiniiii.  ni*  al»niit  llic  linte  thai  llu*  hrcakinir  wv  lia*^iv:ii'hed 
latitndi'  <•'»  .  lli<*  iippiT  Markcii/jr  (>|M*n>  ami  (he  rliaiuicl  i^  filled 
a^^aiii  witii  lloaliii^r  i<'«-.  Snni('tiin(*>  a  thin!  ('oii>i^nnH-nt  of  floes, 
fi-om  tlir  *  Linlr  Laki"'  nv  frnm  (Jn^at  Slave  Lake.  tilU  it>  curivnt. 

'V\\r  (iAh)\\'\\i*r  taMi'  -iii»\\-  llie  tlat«*^  of  the  tipeiiln;;  an«l  oln-iiigof 
the  Maeken/ie  at   Knri  Sini|»MHi  i|iiriij;r  a  >eries  t»f  years: 

/  f/ /</•     n//»w»  !/!#/  I  I, mf  it  inn   »»/     \fttrLf  Hlii    *lt   I'nft   Nii///».v»///. 


M:i.  k. 

■    )• 

•  1  ■  ;  ii      1  •  1 

.Marki'M/jf  o|ifiii'il 

\  r;ii 

1  ir-t 

l.'M.'r 

S               _ 

Atn.oull.  .  ■^J';V'\ 

KIr-t 

Hivff 

\l   'I'd 

I.''. 

\liii\  ■■ 

i!" ; '  1   "1 1  . 

i-\  »>.   1. 

1 1'.ir. 

ilrifl  111*. 

rlij^. 

..M  -.:i 

:■!. 

'iH  '"It  .'   '  ■  I 

..f  l.h.r.|.  ""     'V* 
i.i:iri|. 

1<-... 

M.iv 

II 

\<  \  .     1 

\..\ .  ;: 

l>^i     . 

May   IL'      .M.I.-   ll 

Oi-. .    11 

Nnt.l? 

]<.: 

.M;iv 

*» 

M:iV      1.' 

\.'\  .     1 

\..\  .•;- 

I"*".-     ... 

.Mjiy     J      Mny     T 

o*l.   > 

Sot.* 

\<^ 

■!•' 

M.iv    :. 

I  1.  i  .     !■. 

Ni'V  .  .'•■ 

lv«^-.       .. 

-May     .i     May    .7 

<»«■[.     .51 

Nnr.S 

1  •«.■■• 

M:iv 

M;.V     1  ■ 

\..\  . 

\  1 1  \  .  • '« ' 

r-ti.-;  -  . 

-  ■            ■  _      -  .  .         .                 —  . 

■nt.    U 

NoT.fc 

IV-Mi 

.M:iV 

, 

i<> 

N.\ 

\  i  •  \  .    • . 

1  '■  t  . 

.\l.r.  i".i      May    \:i 

N<»V.   I:> 

-  -  .  — -•"^ 

lN-1 

M:iv 

1.; 

.1-.       . 

1  ii  1       !■■ 

\i.\       !•« 

1 ! « '.'i     . 

.May     ,".      May    M 

I'l 

l>s'        . 

.M:i\ 

"" 

M.IV     ■■. 

\..\.     ' 

\..v  ..:■■ 

I'»i»'. 

May     H     .May   lo 

<  ■  ■. 

N3«.5 

J^<: 

.        .M:.> 

1 

\I  i\ 

1  ».-•  .     ■•«. 

N     \." 

I'^'T 

o,{.    'li', 

..M^ 

'   r:<»';i  till    I  ■.ii'i.      I   ■<    :■  I    ;  i-  .  !'ii'  Mk  k-  i 'ii-  iiMmm'  tlu'  Manl  lM*iran  t<»  run  Ort.  1^. 
'  li.-i>l  tint  i!i..i-.|  .i:i  \..\  .      I. 
H.i-t  -i-.l  IxL-  i'l  ;■>  •!•  :•:    ^.t\  .   1 

Tlic  t'olloNN  iiii!  i.'il»lr  -htiv.  -  tln'  ilaier.  of  oiMMirreneo  of  rertain  phe- 
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Sini|)>on  tal»Ie  aUo.  th«'  lale-  of  j»rnirrt'>-  of  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  rix'ei*  may  l»e  nninl : 

'I'tlhlr  sltuirinu  t>niiiitiini    nf    \hHK<  ,iiii    'intl  ihifi    >.}'  jiisl   ynmr  at    Furt    .Vf*nHrt"' 
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In  the  autumn  of  VMY^  the  iee  in  JV»el  IJiver  at  Fort  MePherson 
coininenced  to  drift  on  October  -I.  ami  the  river  m*1  fa.-t  on  October  VI. 
In  the  foilowin<r  >i)rinir  it  opiMied  on  May  l'o.  The  lowest  tempera- 
tun'  re<Lristered  th(*re  durin*;  the  same  winter  was  -—(»()"'. 
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SEASONAL    PHENOMENA   IN    MACKENZIE   VALLEY,    1903-4: 

As  a  contribution  to  the  climatology  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley,  it 
ay  be  well  to  present  a  brief  account  of  the  jprogress  of  the  seasons 
id  attendant  phenomena  from  October  1,  1903,  to  July,  1904.  The 
rst  three  weeks  in  October  were  spent  in  ascending  the  Mackenzie 
rom  Fort  Norman,  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  River,  to  Fort  Simpson,  at 
le  mouth  of  the  Liard.  The  fact  that  these  notes  were  taken  while 
le  party  w^as  traveling  detracts  but  little  from  their  value,  since  the 
editions  in  different  parts  of  this  stretch  of  river  were  nearly  uni- 
ann  at  that  time.  The  period  from  October  20,  1903,  to  June  1, 
WH,  was  spent  at  Fort  Simpson,  and  the  month  of  June  in  descend- 
\g  the  Mackenzie  to  its  delta. 

When  the  Mackenzie  was  reached,  on  September  30,  1903,  by  de- 
«nding  Bear  River,  a  marked  contrast  was  noted  between  the  condi- 
ons  left  behind  at  Great  Bear  Lake  and  those  encountered  on  the 
ilackenzie.  The  temperature  was  considerably  higher,  and  several 
peeies  of  small  birds  which  had  practically  disappeared  from  Great 
Jear  Lake  were  common.  The  high  mountains  on  the  west  side  of 
lie  Mackenzie  were  covered  with  snow. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  October,  as  we  were  ascending  the 
fackenzie,  the  weather  was  mostly  fine,  with  southerly  winds  part  of 
he  time.    The  nights  were  frosty  and  ice  formed  on  still  water.    The 
)lue  flowers  of  a  gentian    (apparently  Gentiana  acuta)  ^  the  latest 
Bowers  observed,  were  seen  on  October  3.    During  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber? (above  Blackwater  River)  a  little  snow  fell,  but  it  disappeared 
during  the  following  day.    On  the  night  of  October  12  (above  Fort 
Wrigley)   4  inches  of  snow  fell,  and  on   the  night  of  October   14 
uiother  fall  of  snow  occurred.     Some  ice  was  seen  drifting  on  the 
^e>t  side  of  the  Mackejizie  on  October  15   (above  mouth  Xahanni 
8iver).«    On  the  following  day  the  drifting  ice  had  greatly  increased 
in  quantity,  and  on  October  17  our  progress  by  canoe  was  arrested. 
At  this  time  the  last  of  the  tree  sparrows  and  a  few  other  hardy 
J^pecies  left  for  the  South.     Snow  fell  on  the  nights  of  October  17 
and  18  while  we  were  ctmtinuing  on  foot  to  Fort  Simpson,  and  the 
drifting  ice  continually  increased  in  quantity. 

SEASONAL   PHENOMKNA    AT    FORT    SIMPSON,    WINTER   1003-4. 

Tlie  Liard  was  partially  closed  at  its  mouth  on  October  21,  but  broke 
awav  once  or  twice  before  it  finallv  set  fast.    The  weather  from  Octo- 
f*r*21  to  *25  was  considerably  milder  than  it  had  been  during  the  pro- 
fit should  be  noted  that  the  appearance  of  drifting  ice  at  this  early  date  was 
3lni08t  uQprecedented. 
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vious  w(*ok,  and  on  th<»  2<ith  and  27th  it  became  still  warmer  and  the 
i«»  practically  rcaK»d  running.    On  OctolxT  28,  however,  the  weather 
iHM'aiiie  colder  and  the  i<v  apiin  apiH*an*d.    From  this  date  it  contin- 
ued to  rnn  and  the  snow  stea<lilv  accumulatwl.    The  thermometer  did 
not    ris4»  alH)vc  the   friH»zin^  point,  and  consequently  there  was  no 
thawing,  except   to  a   very  slight  extent   in  sheltered  spots  directly 
expos^Ml  to  the  sun.     While  the  river  remaineil  oi)en  its  expand  of 
i<e-laden  water  added  greatly  to  the  intensity  of  the  cold.    From  the 
same  caus(»  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  niphtly  loade<l  with  ice  crystals. 
On  the  ni<rht  of  Xovemlwr  7  the  minimum  temperature  I'ecorded  was  =j 
— 1()\  and  on  the  ni^ht  of  NovemU»r  15  a  temperature  of  — 27°  was 
registered. 

During  the  ni^ht  of  NovemlK»r  18  the  river  finally  set  fast,  b 
this  process  the  driftin^r  ice  accumulates  until  it  has  so  filled  the  river 
that  it  jams  in  some  j^lacc  where  it  has  partially  bridfjed  the  channel 
Apiinst  this  barrier  the  oncoming  floes,  laden  with  saturated  snow, 
are  pushed  by  the  current,  and  becomin<r  hMl^jfed  in  all  possible  poa- 
ticuis  are  ahnost  instantlv  cemented  toirether  bv  the  intense  cold. 
This  j)roce.ss  continues  u|)stream,  usually  without  interruption,  until 
the  whole  liver  is  closed.  As  a  result  tli(*  surface  of  the  river  lxH?oin«S 
extrcMuely  rou^h  and  is  almost  im|)assable  until  the  drifting  snot 
fills  the  interstices  and  tlie  project inir  points  are  somewhat  rounded 
ofl'  by  evaporation.  The  time  of  the  clo>infr  of  a  river  depends  greatly 
on  the  heiirht  of  water. 

DuriniT   November  ami    December  the   cold   steadilv   increased  in 
intensity    and    the    snow    «rradnally    accumulated.      When    no    thaw 
occuis  the  snow  remains  so  li<rht  and  powdery  that  it  does  not  settle 
apj)re<iably.    On  the  >hortest  days  the  sun  rose  in  the  southeast  about 
1)..')()  o'clock  and,  afler  describin^^  a   low  arc  over  the  tree  tops,  set 
about  2.)>().    Kven  at  midday  its  li(»at  was  scarcely  appreciable.   After 
the  middle*  of  December  the  therinom(»ter  ^carcelv  ever  rose  above  zero. 
From    Jannai'v    1    to   March    I*J,    liK)4,  it    rose   above   zero   on    onlv 
eiirlit  occasions,  as  follow^:  Januarv  <*>,  ' V  :  Januarv  7,  1°:  Januarv 
*J.S,  '2^':  Februarv  '21,  li'' ;  Februarv  'J.*),  :>   :  Februarv  1^7,  4°;  March  4, 
4    :   March  r>.  4   .     The  lowest   temperature  recorded  was  — 54°,  on 
Januarv  i^O  and  lil.     l)urin<^  the  third  week  in  Jamuiry  the  average 
dailv  maximum  was  — 'U)    :  the  av(»ra<i:e  dailv  mininnun  — 45°. 

A  <rrave  which  was  dug  on  FebruaiT  2r>,  1904,  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ascertain  the  (lei)th  to  which  frost  had  penetrated.  The 
location  was  a  saiulv  knoll  simu'what  sludtered  on  the  north  by  a 
thick  growth  of  young  trees  and  open  to  the  south.  Snow  lay  to  a 
depth  of  about  *>)  feet.     The  frost  had  reached  a  depth  of  only  20 
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3hes,  but  the  excavation  was  not  carried  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  reach 
e  permanently  frozen  substratum.** 

On  March  26  the  temperature  first  rose  above  the  freezing  point  and 
ran  that  date  did  not  descend  below  zero.  When  the  spring  thaw  set 
I  the  snow  had  attained  a  depth  of  nearly  4  feet. 

•In  Uiis  connection  it  may  be  well  to  present  some  additional  data  regarding 
pdond  ice  at  Fort  Simpson.  The  information  was  given  me  by  A.  F.  Camsell, 
If  that  post. 

In  excavating  a  cellar  on  a  sandy  ridge  in  the  midst  of  a  field  on  July  21, 
M,  frozen  ground  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  7  feet.  In  October,  1903,  an 
KcsTation  made  in  the  yard  of  the  dwelling  house  revealed  frozen  ground  at 

feet.  Recent  frosts  had  penetrated  about  4  inches  from  the  surface.  This 
ird  was  sheltered  by  a  high,  tight  fence. 

In  October,  1901.  a  pit  was  sunk  beneath  an  engine  house  which  had  con- 
iloed  a  fire  during  two  previous  winters,  and  frozen  ground  was  encountered 
t  a  depth  of  25  feet.  A  foot  of  frost  was  succeeded  by  a  foot  of  thawed 
x>and,  beneath  which  frozen  ground  was  again  reached  and  was  jxinetrated 

short  distance.  Two  years  later  the  hole  was  deepened  3  feet  through 
romid  which  had  thawed  since  the  pit  was  originally  dug,  and  frozen  ground 
as  a^aiD  encountered.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  this  pit  was  situateil  only  a 
w  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  river  bank,  where  the  effect  of  the  summer  heat 
raid  be  greater  than  in  a  situation  where  the  soil  was  not  exposed  to  this 
teral  influence. 

Relating  to  the  same  phenomenon  at  Fort  Simpson,  Richardson  says :  *'  In 
!tober  1836,  a  pit  sunk  by  Mr.  M*Pherson,  in  a  heavy  mixture  of  sand  and 
ay,  to  the  depth  of  10  feet  10  inches,  revealed  10  feet  7  inches  of  thawed  soil 
1  the  surface,  and  0  feet  3  inches  of  a  permanently  frozen  layer,  beneath  which 
le  ground  was  not  frozen."     (Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  I,  p.  106,  1851.) 

Permanently  frozen  ground  occurs  In  many  parts  of  the  north.  According  to 
uoe  authorities,  its  southern  limit  is  the  isotherm  of  32^.  It  is  unfortunate 
hi  more  observations  regarding  this  phenomenon,  especially  as  regards  the 
Sickness  of  the  frozen  substratum,  have  not  been  recorded.  There  Is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  muskegs  and  marshes  the  siinimer  thaw  i)enetratos  to  a 
*wter  distance  than  In  dry  ground.  On  June  3,  11K)1,  In  a  marshy  jwnd  near 
^  Chipewyan,  which  had  been  free  from  ice  for  about  a  month,  the  muddy 
bottom  was  still  frozen  solidly.  In  the  middle  of  June,  1904,  the  bottom  of  a 
OQ«keg  at  Fort  Norman  flooded  with  a  foot  of  water  was  still  solid.  In  such 
•ituatlons  it  is  likely  that  the  covering  of  cold  water  prevents  the  summer 
^i  from  i)enetratlng  to  any  considerable  dei)th. 

MeConnell  contributes  the  following:  "Around  Great  Slave  I^ke  the  soil 
eldom  thaws  out  to  a  greater  depth  than  eight  feet,  and  In  many  of  the  nniskegs 
^  marshes  Ice  remains  throughout  the  year  at  a  depth  of  about  two  feet.  In 
^•ending  the  Mackenzie  the  frozen  soil  gradually  apjjroaches  the  surface.  At 
'<*rt  .Norman  at  the  end  of  summer  It  lies  at  a  depth  of  about  six  feet,  at  Fort 
'00(1  IIoi>e  at  about  four  feet,  and  at  the  mouth  of  IVel  River  at  about  two  feet. 
^  thickness  of  the  frozen  stratum  was  not  ascertained."  (Ann.  Rept.  Can. 
€01.  Surv.,  IV,  p.  32  D,  1891.) 

Richardson  states  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Franklin  the  soil  during  the 
"eater  part  of  the  year  "  Is  firmly  frozen,  the  thaw  in  the  two  seasons 
^25-261  we  remained  there  never  penetrating  more  than  twenty-one  inches 
ma  the  surface  of  the  earth."  (Franklin's  Narr.  Second  Expedition  to  Polar 
a.  Appendix,  p.  XI,  1828.) 
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The  progress  of  the  season  at  Fort  Simpson  from  March  to  Ji 
1904,  as  indicated  by  the  teniix»ratures  of  successive  weeks,  is  sh< 
in  the  following  table: 

Trmprraturrft  o/  xurvettHivr  trrckx,  npring  o/  t90.^,  at  Fort  Simpaon,  Mackt 

River, 


Average  of  dally  maxima: 

March 

AprU 

May 

June... 

Average  of  daily  minima: 

Marrli _ 

April 

May 

JuaeL 


First 

Second 

Thlrtl 

Fo 

week. 

week. 

week. 

-we 

-2.8 

_  o  7 

9.5 

39.4 

42.7 

16.4 

46.0 

50.8 

59.7 

62.1 

63.1 

60.O 

1 

-25.4 

-2C.8 

-16.0  ' 

11.8 

23.4 

23.4 

:«.« 

33.2 

38.8 

39.7 

44.4 

43.8 

•The  *  fourth  week  "  includes  the  last  nine  or  ten  days  of  the  month. 

On  March  11)  a  flock  of  w^hite- winged  crossbills,  evidently  mign 
was  seen.  On  March  28  the  first  hawk  owl  of  the  spring  was 
served,  and  snow  fleas  (Achorutcb)  appeared.  About  the  same  i 
several  species  of  small  birds,  which  had  l)een  seen  rareh'  du 
the  winter,  appeared  in  larger  numbers.  On  ^larch  ^\0  the  buds 
catkins  on  the  willows  and  alders  imparted  a  brown  tinge  to 
hillsides,  where  these  shrubs  were  common.  On  the  same  date  s 
l)untings,  which  had  been  absent  since  the  middle  of  December,  r 
peared.  On  April  2  many  small  grayish  moths  were  seen  in 
woods.  On  April  17  a  mourning-cloak  butterfly  {E u ranessa)^ 
seen.  By  April  18  the  snow  had  nearly  disappeared  from  the  fi( 
Mosquitoes  {('ulex  anfuflafus)  first  appeared  on  April  20,  and  > 
biting  on  April  24,  but  did  not  lx?come  troublesome  until  ov( 
month  later.  The  sap  of  the  white  birches  began  to  flow  freel} 
April  20.  On  April  2H  a  .small  space  of  open  water  was  seen  i 
the  mouth  of  the  Liard.    ^"rogs  were  first  observed  on  April  28. 

On  April  29  Liard  River  broke  up.  Its  advancing  flood 
opened  a  channel  nearly  straight  across  the  Mackenzie,  forcing 
ice  with  irresistible  power  uj)  on  the  opposite  bank  in  immense  p 
At  the  same  time  a  mound  (>0  or  70  feet  in  height  was  formed  at 
mouth  of  one  of  the  channels  of  the  Liard,  several  immense  cr 
opened  in  the  white  exi)anse  before  the  post,  and  the  huge  sli 
were  soon  broken  up.  The  stupendous  amount  of  force  exerted  by 
river  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  ice,  5  feet  in  thickness,  as  wii 
grinding  roar  it  folds  and  crushes  the  mighty  sheets  like  cardbo 
reducing  them  to  powder  and  forcing  them  aloft  in  great  mounds. 


«A  list  of  the  butterflies  of  the  region  lias  I)een  publisliert  by  Merritt 
(Proc.  U.  8.  Nat  Mub.,  XXXI,  pp.  425-4rH.  11KX5). 
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presses  the  beholder,  who  is  likewise  occupied  in  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  river  being  dammed  sufficiently  to  overflow  the  ground 
on  which  he  stands.  Such  a  catastrophe  has  destroyed  more  than  one 
post  on  the  Mackenzie  in  years  past.  On  this  occasion  the  immense 
Tolume  of  ice  blocked  the  channel  below  the  post  and  did  not  begin 
to  move  in  earnest  until  the  night  of  May  2,  when  the  jam  broke 
and  the  water,  which  had  risen  several  feet,  again  fell. 

At  this  time  a  few  ducks  appeared  in  open  places  on  the  river.  On 
May  6  a  small  quantity  of  snow  fell.  The  leaves  of  Rihes  oxijacari' 
tkoides  began  to  appear  on  May  8.  By  this  time  the  river  was  nearly 
dear  of  ice  below  the  mouth  of  the  Liard,  but  above  its  mouth  the 
ice  in  the  Mackenzie  was  still  intact.  On  May  10  large  sheets  of 
the  Mackenzie  ice  broke  awav  and  floated  down,  but  the  river  did  not 
open  from  above  until  May  13.  The  water  then  rose  and  became  filled 
with  ice,  but  on  the  following  day  was  nearly  clear  again  and  had 
fallen.  On  this  date  the  leaves  on  aspens  and  birches  were  half  an 
inchin length.  About  the  middle  of  May  blue  violets  (F/^Za  alhcrtina) 
Mosomed.  The  weather  continued  warm  and  vegetation  advanced 
steadily.  On  May  18  Viburnum  pauciforum  and  Populus  hal- 
iomifera  put  forth  their  leaves,  and  mountain  cranberry  {Vltis- 
id(fa)  was  in  flower.  Birds  were  now  coming  fast  and  additional 
species  were  noted  daily,  but  on  May  21  the  weather  turned  cold  and 
stormy.  This  had  the  effect  of  retarding  the  advance  of  vegetation 
and  the  tide  of  bird  migration.  On  May  22  Rihes  oxyacanthoides 
and  Calypso  hulhosa  were  in  flower.  On  May  23  a  quantity  of  ice 
from  the  Little  Lake,  or  from  Great  Slave  Lake  itself,  came  down  the 
Madcenzie.  The  weather  remained  cold  and  stormy  during  the 
f^mainder  of  the  month  and  the  conditions  of  vegetation  and  of  bird 
niigration  remained  almost  at  a  standstill.  On  May  29  several  inches 
of  snow  fell. 

SEASONAL  PHENOMENA   ON    MACKENZIK   HET.OW    KORT   SIMPSON.    SUMMER   lOTM. 

On  Jui)^  1,  1904,  I  left  Fort  Simpson,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  month  descending  the  Mackenzie.  Though  stops  were  made  here 
and  there,  my  general  rate  of  travel  kept  pace  with  tlie  advance*  of 
5*pring.  The  weather  during  the  first  few  days  of  June  was  favor- 
able and  vegetation  made  good  progress.  On  June  2,  a  few  miles 
below  Fort  Simpson,  the  leaves  of  the  tamaracks  were  just  coming 
out,  and  they  were  in  the  same  condition  at  Vov{  Norman,  ^^"^  fartlier 
Dorth,  on  June  11.  All  along  the  river  more  or  less  ice  still  lay  on 
the  banks,  but  a  few  miles  above  Fort  Xornian  the  quantity  was  as- 
tounding. Many  of  the  stranded  cakes  were  upward  of  20  fivt  in 
thickness.  They  had  evidently  come  from  the  mouth  of  some  tribu- 
tary which  had  frozen  to  the  bottom,  and  whose  waters,  continuallv 
overflowing  and  freezing,  had  filled  the  valley  with  ice  (see  fig*  '^^ 
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On  Jiinr  IT,  below  Kort  Nnniiaii,  a  nniall  qiiitntity  of  snoWT 
Juni'  :il.  ill  Furl  (Jwxl  Hojk-.  tin*  leuvi*»  on  most  of  tlu"  trees  wa 
ntHiiit  half  gi'oivn.  On  llio  samp  date  the  nun  was  vinible  at  inidnigl 
froiri  »  low  hill  iiiTiir  thu  |)Ost,  ami  many  liinis  vmrv  in  full  song  i 
that  Iioiir.  For  the  next  three  we<'ks.  north  of  this  jmint,  the  siin  w| 
(■(iiitimially  aljove  the  horizon.  Vegetation  now  ndvttiioi.Nl  ratll 
fii-liT  thiiri  our  rate  of  travel  northward,  but  wu;'  not  at  its  hei^ 
whi'Ti  w^  n'li.'lK'd  tlie  .lolta  of  llie  Mackenzie  on  June  :tO. 


ICay.  May  29.  IWa. 


THE   BASIS   OF  GREAT  BEAR  LAKE. 


Lake  may  W^iii  with  ;i  portion 
'ho  e.taniined  most  of  its  .-^hore  1: 


A  short  arcniitit  of  (!reat  Hen 
the  description  by  Richard.son. 
in  18*25  and  1B2G.    He  says: 

Grwil  Benr  Lake  Ih  an  exlensive  sbt*!  of  water,  o(  ii  very  Irregular  shl 
ln'lihl!  fiiriLiwl  Ijy  the  nnion  of  five  nniiH  or  bnyH  in  a  cmiinion  center.  The  gn 
est  diameter  of  tlic  lake,  mensurlug  nbout  one  hundred  and  Hfty  geograiibl 
mllea,  nms  from  the  twttom  of  Dease  Bay.  wlilch  receives  the  iirlnclpal  £ 
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Stream,  to  the  bottom  of  Keith  Bay,  from  whence  the  Bear  I^ake  River  issues, 
and  has  a  direction  of  N.E.  to  S.W.     The  transverse  diameter  has  a  direction 
from  N.W.  hy  W.  to  S.K.  by  E.,   through  Smith  and  M'Tavish  Bays,  and  is 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  t>venty  miles  in  length.®    M'Vicar  Bay,  the  fifth 
anu  of  the  lake  is  narrower  than  the  others,  and  being  a  little  curved  at  its 
BMMith,  api)ear8  less  connected  with  the  main  l)ody  of  water.    The  light  bluish- 
coloured  water  of  Great  Bear  I^ike  is  everywliere  transparent,  and  is  particu- 
larly clear  near  some  primitive  mountains,  which  exist  in  M'Tavish  Bay.     A 
piece  of  white  rag,  let  down  there,  did  not  di8api>ear  until  it  descended  fifteen 
tothoDis.    The  depth  of  water,  in  the  center  of  the  lake,  was  not  ascertained; 
bnt  It  is  known  to  be  very  considerable.     Near  the  shore,  in  M'Tavish  Bay, 
forty-five  fathoms  of  line  did  not  reach  the  bottom.* 

Great  Bear  Lake,  according  to  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey, 
has  an  area  of  approximately  11,400  square  miles  and  lies  391  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  shores,  with  the  exception  of  parts  of 
MaoTavish  Bav.  are  rather  low.  Its  southern  and  western  shores  are 
well  wooded,  while  its  northern  and  eastern  borders  are  more  thinlv 
forested.  The  immediate  shores  are  mainlv  of  sand  or  gravel  and 
are  iisuallv  devoid  of  trees,  but  are  well  clothed  with  willows  and 
various  ericaceous  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  In  most  places 
alonp  the  south  shore  this  treeless  stretch  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  width,  and  in  the  bays  the  forest  extends  to  the  water's  edge.  In 
Ihe  vicinity  of  Leith  Point,  however,  a  treeless  area  stretches  from 
near  MaoTavish  Bay  to  Mc Vicar  Bay,  and  extends  inland  for  several 
miles  (see  PL  XVI,  fig.  3,  facing  p.  118).  On  this  area  the  faunal  and 
floral  conditions  are  practically  those  of  the  Barren  Grounds. 

The  junction  between  the  primitive  or  granitic  rocks  and  the  lime- 
^one  formation  crosses  Great  Bear  Lake  near  its  eastern  extremitv. 
To  the  eastward  of  the  dividing  line  the  shores  are  higher,  especially 
around  MaoTavish  Bay,  where  the  mountains  approach  closely  to  the 
^liore.  The  Grizzly  Bear  Mountain,  which  occupies  the  peninsula 
l*tween  Keith  and  McVicar  bays,  is  upwards  of  900  ^  feet  high  and 
J^veral  hundred  feet  of  its  upper  portion  are  devoid  of  trees.  On  the 
oi)i)osite  side  of  the  lake,  between  Smith  and  Keith  bays,  a  broad 
F^ninsula  is  occupied  by  the  Scented  Grass  Hills,  of  about  the  same 
height  and  similar  in  structure  to  the  Grizzly  Bear  Mountain.  The 
mountains  which  border  MacTavish  Bav  arc  so  rockv  that  it  is  diffi- 
'uli  to  trace  the  limit  of  timl)er  on  their  sides. 

The  northern  shores  of  Great  Bear  Lake  are  described  as  mainlv 
'f»w  and  thinly  wooded,  although  the  country  at  some  distance  inland 
i^  Ijetter  wooded. 


'In  resiUty  about  one  bumlred  and  fifty. 

*Xjirr.  Seooiul  Exp*d  to  Polar  Sea,  ApiKMuUx,  p.  II,  182^. 

''The  altitudes  of  niountalus  >:iveu  in  this  i>aper  are  mainly  tal^en  from  pul)- 
'irtieil  narratives,  but  beiu?  largely  estimates,  can  !>e  repinhHl  only  as  approx- 
fawte.  Thu8  Grizzly  Bear  Mountain,  stated  by  Uiebardson  to  l>e  IKM)  fw»t  hiKh 
•ilH»ve  the  lake?),  apiwared  to  me  to  be  lilKber  than  Mount  Charles  lai  Bear 
Urer,  stated  by  Bell  to  be  1,500  feet  high. 
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I  so. 


The  tributaries  of  (Jreat  Bear  Lake  are  comparatively  few  in 
nunilx^r.  Dease  River,  wliicli  di.scharges  into  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake,  is  probably  the  best  known  of  its  feeders.  It 
rises  on  the  treeless  height  of  land  between  Dease  Bay  and  the  lower 
Coppermine.  Several  important  stn^ams  enter  the  lake  from  the 
north.  Several  others  draining  a  very  large  extent  of  countrj^  to  the 
southncard  enter  MacTavish  and  MeViear  bays.  The  hitter  reeeives 
also  the  waters  of  a  chain  of  large  lakes  lying  north  of  Marten  Lake 
(which  discharges  into  Great  Slave  Lake).  The  country  drained  by 
the  southern  tributaries  is  very  rough  and  rocky,  though  fairly  well 
wooded,  and  is  traversed  in  various  directions  by  ranges  of  low 
mountains. 

Bear  River,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  flows  froit 
its  western  extremity,  and  after  following  a  general  westerly  course 
for  about  00  mile.s,  joins  the  Mackenzie.  Tt  is  mainly  confined  be 
tween  steep  banks  of  sand  or  clay,  is  from  150  to  200  yards  wide,  anc 
has  a  current  of  al>out  C  miles  an  hour.  About  midwav  of  its  coura 
it  passes  through  a  sandstone  chasm,  forming  a  rapid  nearly  3  miles 
in  length.  A  ridge  of  hills,  some  of  whose  peaks  attain  a  height  oi 
1,500  feet,  crosses  the  river  at  this  point.  From  the  summit  of  these 
hills  the  surrounding  country  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  rolling  wooded 
plain  dotted  with  many  lakes  of  various  sizes.  Below  Bear  Rivei 
Rapid  the  river  is  wide  and  the  current  less  impetuous.  Bear  Rivei 
is  extremely  clear,  and  although  it  is  joined  by  several  muddy  streanu 
its  waters  still  present  a  marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  Mackenzie 
at  their  confluence. 

The  following  table  shows  the  summaries  of  the  temperatures  re- 
corded during  a  full  year  (being  for  parts  of  18*25  and  182G),  at  Fort 
Franklin,  Great  Bear  liake,  during  Franklin's  second  journey  (Nar- 
rative Second  Expedition  to  Polar  Sea)  : 

Summaries  o/  tvmpcrnturrs  ttiJccn   at  Furt  Franklin  from  firptrmber,   1825,  tc 

Auf/ust,  1826. 


Date. 

Mean  <lnily 
maximuni. 

^  _    _    _    _ 
48.12 

Mean  iluily 
minimum. 

38.08 

14.18 

3.72 

-21.03 

-31.2:> 

-21.71 

-22.01 

3.1H) 

27.47 

Kxtn 
Maximum. 

(»()..'» 
40.3 
32.-1 
27.:) 

11.8 
27.8 
31.8 
41.fi 

r.i.o 

jmes. 
Minimum. 

30.0 
-18.0 
-22.0 
-47.5 

-49.0 

-39.0 

43.0 

-23.0 

1.0 

Monthly 
mean. 

September--. 

182.1. 

42.  y. 

October 

November.- 

24.80 

8.30 

20.2f 
2  7! 

December 

January 

1820. 

-  8.18 

'         -lfi.l7 

-13.a 
-28.71 

February 

March-- 

Aprfl 

May 

June 

4. Do 

'              3.87 

24. 8:^ 

...    ...               43.S!) 

-12.7t 

-  8.21 

1.5.2: 

36.3; 

■48.01 

July* 

August 

fiO.24 

r)8.2i 

1 

42.64 
42.08 

80.6 
74.0 

30.0 
3:^.5 

-19.0 

51.0 

Year- 

1   " 

1 

80.0 

17.4! 

•  Assumed.     Records  for  June  los^t. 

*  Temperature  for  the  first  eight  days  of  July  supplied  from  obseryations  taken  on  thi 
Mackensie. 
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It  is  evident  that  these  figures  are  not  comparable  with  those  taken 
in  1900  at  various  other  points  in  the  region.  From  its  position 
Fort  Franklin  should  have  a  mean  temperature  at  least  as  low  as  Fort 
Good  Hope,  which,  although  situated  a  degree  farther  north,  is  at  a 
fewer  altitude  and  on  the  banks  of  a  northward  flowing  river.  The 
temperatures  of  the  three  winter  months  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  winter  of  1825-26  was  exceptionally  mild,  and  the  temperatures 
recorded  by  Richardson  as  taken  elsewhere  in  the  Mackenzie  region 
daring  the  same  year  seem  also  to  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  following  notes  regarding  the  progress  of  the  seasons  at  Fort 
Franklin,  Great  Bear  Lake,  are  taken  mainly  from  Richardson's 
iccounts : 

The  relative  temperatures  of  December,  January,  and  February 
differ  considerablv ;  either  of  these  months  mav  be  the  coldest  in  dif- 
ferent  years.  In  some  years  snow  exposed  to  the  sun  thaws  very 
di^tly  during  these  months;  in  other  winters  there  is  no  thaw  what- 
ever. The  snow  attains  its  greatest  depth,  about  3  feet,  in  March. 
Bv  April  10  the  snow  begins  to  thaw  decidedly  in  the  sunshine.  From 
the  1st  to  the  6th  of  Mav  the  earlier  waterfowl  arrive.  The  smaller 
J^treams  break  up  about  the  10th  or  12th  of  May.  Between  the  mid- 
dle and  the  end  of  May  most  of  the  small  birds  arrive.  At  the  end 
of  ilay  or  early  in  June  the  earlier  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants 
flower  and  sprout  their  leaves.  Frogs  are  heard  at  the  same  time. 
By  the  last  week  of  May  there  is  bright  light  at  midnight.  No 
H»ow,  excepting  the  remains  of  deep  drifts,  is  left.  On  June  8  (1826) . 
the  small  lake  was  clear  of  ice,  having  been  frozen  for  two  hundred 
and  forty  days.  By  the  middle  of  June  summer  is  fairly  established, 
^ireat  Bear  Lake  begins  to  break  up  about  June  20,  and  drift  ice 
sometimes  obstructs  navigation  until  the  first  or  second  week  in 
August  By  the  25th  of  July  blueberries  {Vaccininm  uliginosum) 
are  ripe.  At  the  beginning  of  August  stars  are  visible  at  midnight. 
By  the  last  of  August  or  first  of  September  snow  falls.  Severe  frosts 
J^  in  by  the  last  of  September.  Tn  October,  when  the  soil  begins  to 
freeze,  the  summer  thaw  has  penetrated  about  21  inches,  beneath 
^hich  the  ground  is  perpetually  frozen.  The  small  lakes  are  frozen 
wer  bv  the  10th  or  12th  of  October,  and  the  last  of  the  waterfowl 

ft 

tiepart.  The  bays  of  Great  Bear  Lake  are  filled  with  new  ice  by  the 
pnd  of  October  or  early  in  November,  but  the  center  of  the  lake  does 
n<»t  freeze  over  until  December.  The  ice  attains  a  thickness  of  about 
^feet. 

Bear  River  opens  at  its  head  early  in  May,  the  result  (according  to 
Richardson)  of  its  being  fed  by  warm  water  from  the  depths  of  the 
Uke.    Probably  from  the  same  cause  the  lake  remains  open  at  the 
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outlet  until  very  late  in  the  nutunin,  or  throughout  the  winter.  At ' 
the  rapid  of  Bear  River  the  ice  forms  from  the  bottom  and  sides  and ' 
finally  completely  blocks  the  stream.  The  resulting  overflow  con- 
tinually adds  to  the  volume  of  ice,  which  reaches  an  enormous  thick- 
ness. The  heat  of  an  ordinarv  summer  is  insufficient  to  melt  thl^ 
mass  entirely,  and  great  quantities  of  it  usually  persist  on  the  south 
or  sheltered  bank  throughout  the  season.  This  vast  accumulation  of 
ice  probably  prevents  the  lower  part  of  the  river  from  opening  a^ 
soon  as  the  early  disruption  of  its  upper  part  would  seem  to  justify 
Richardson  states  that  the  lower  part  usually  opens  in  June,  whil< 
Petitot  gives  the  usual  time  as  the  last  of  May.  Tn  1004  it  was  al 
ready  open  when  the  Mackenzie  broke  up  at  Fort  Nonuan  on  May  21 

THE  BABBEN  GBOUNDS. 

•  Under  this  heading  will  be  considered  the  great  area  lying  to  th 

northward  and  northeastward  of  (Jreat  Bear  and  Great  Slave  lakes 
It  is  watered  by  the  Anderson,  (\)ppermine,  Gi^eat  Fish,  Thelon  oi 
Ark-i-linik,  and  many  smaller  rivers.  With  the  exception  of  Grea 
Fish  River  all  those  named  are  wooded  to  some  extent  on  their  uppei 
portions,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  area  drained  by  then 
is  treeless.  It  may  be  well  to  trace  the  northern  boundary  of  th< 
great  transcontinental  forest  from  the  western  sliore  of  Hudson  Ba^^ 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie. 

Starting  from  the  mouth  of  Churchill  River,  Hudson  Bay,  the  tre< 
line  follows  the  shore  closc^lv  for  a  few  miles  and  then  curves  ffentb 
inland  (see  PI.  II).  Thence  it  extends  northwesterly,  cross 
ing  Nueltin,  or  Island  Lake;  Ennadai  I^ake  on  Kazan  River;  am 
Boyd  Lake  on  the  Dubawnt.  Just  north  of  ()0°  on  Artillery  Lak< 
is  the  next  point  where  we  have  a  definite  dividing  line.  Betweei 
the  Dubawnt  and  Artillery  Lake  is  the  valley  of  the  upper  Thelon 
or  Ark-i-linik,  along  whose  banks  the  forest  extends  in  a  narrow  lint 
far  into  the  general  treeless  area.  This  northward  extending  tongu< 
of  forest  will  be  more  fullv  described  bevond. 

From  Artillerv  Lake  the  line  extends  northwestward  to  Poin 
Lake,  curving  toward  tjie  southwest  in  the  interval  and  crossing  Lak< 
Mackay  south  of  latitude  04°.  From  Point  Lake,  whose  shores  ar 
practically  devoid  of  trees,  nearly  to  latitude  07°,  the  banks  of  th< 
Coppermine  are  so  thinly  wooded  that  the  river  may  be  taken  a 
the  approximate  boundary  of  the  woods.  Spruces  occur  on  the  Cop 
permine  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  Kendall  River,  but  are  absen 
from  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  there  and  Great  Bear  Lak 
and  reappear  on  lower  Dease  River.     Between  Dease  River  and  th 
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lower  Anderson  the  boundary  of  the  woods  is  not  well  known.  The 
north  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake  is  thinly  wooded  and  tongues  of 
timber  follow  the  northward-flowing  rivers  well  into  the  Barren 
Grounds,  on  the  Wilmot  Horton  to  latitude  69°.  The  tree  line 
crosses  the  Anderson  to  the  northward  of  the  same  parallel,  and 
thence  extends  northwestward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  prob- 
ably dipping  to  the  southward  in  the  interval,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  the  areas  between  rivers.  West  of  the  timbered  delta  of  the 
Mackenzie  a  considerable  area  of  treeless  country  occurs. 

In  describing  briefly  the  region  whose  southern  boundary  is  thus 
roughly  indicated,  a  part  of  MacFarlane's  description  of  the  Ander- 
son River  region  may  be  quoted.     He  says : 

The  belt  of  timber  which  at  Fort  ^Vndersoii  extends  for  over  thirty  miles  to 
the  eastward,  rapidly  narrows  and  becomes  a  mere  fringe  along  the  Anderson 
Rlter  and  disappears  to  the  northward  of  the  COth  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
wuntry  is  thickly  intersi^ersed  with  sheets  of  water  varying  in  size  from  mere 
pflwls  to  small    and   fair-sized    lakes.      In   travelling  north-eastward   toward 

Pnuiilin  Bay,  on  the  Arctic  coast,  several  dry,  swampy,  mossy  and  peaty  i)lains 
WW  passed  before  reaching  the  Barren  Grounds  proper.  The  country  thence 
to  the  height-of-land  between  the  Anderson  and  the  deep  gorge-like  valley 
through  which  the  Wilmot  Horton  River  (MacFarlane  River  of  Petitot's  map) 
flwR,  as  well  as  from  the  '*  crossing  "  of  the  latter  to  the  high  plateau  which 
tonus  the  western  sea-bank  of  Franklin  Bay,  consists  of  vast  plains  or  steppes 
of  a  flat  or  undulating  character,  diversified  by  some  small  lakes  and  gently 
sloping  eminences,  not  dissimilar  in  appearance  to  iwrtions  of  the  north-west 
JTairiea.  In  the  region  here  spoken  of,  however,  the  ridges  occasionally  assume 
ft niound-llke,  hilly  character,  while  one  or  two  intersecting  affluents  of  the  Wil- 
a»t  Horton  flow  through  valleys  in  which  a  few  stunted  spruces,  birches  and 
Allows  appear  at  Intervals.  On  the  banks  of  one  of  these,  near  the  mouth,  we 
<*«erved  a  sheltered  grove  of  larger  growth,  wherein  moose  and  musk-oxen  had 
ff^lDently  browsed.    •     •     ♦ 

The  greater  part  of  the  Barren  Grounds  is  every  season  coveretl  with  short 
ffiwes,  mosses,  and  small  flowering  x)lants,  while  patches  of  sedgy  or  peaty 
»il  occur  at  longer  or  shorter  distances.  On  these,  as  well  along  the  smaller 
rimlets,  river  and  lake  banks,  I-4ibrador  tea,  crow-berries,  and  a  few  otlier 
kinda  of  berries,  dwarf  birch,  willows,  etc.,  grow.  I^rge  flat  spaces  had  the 
*»ney-combed  api^earance  usually  presented  in  early  spring  by  land  which  has 
^wn  turned  over  in  the  autumn.  There  were  few  signs  of  vegetation  on  these, 
'»'hlle  some  sandy  and  many  other  spots  were  virtually  sterile.* 

This  description  applies  fairly  well  to  the  entire  region  north  of 
Great  Bear  Lake  and  west  of  the  Coppermine,  as  far  as  it  is  known. 
To  the  eastward  of  the  Coppermine,  within  the  region  of  the  crystal- 
line rocks,  the  country  is  much  more  rugged  and  rocky.  Thousands  of 
lakes  dot  its  surface,  and  they  are  often  bordered  by  grassy  plains 
and  gentle  slopes,  on  which,  during  the  short  summer,  the  bright 

o  Canadian  Record  of  Science,  IV,  pi».  52,  Tni,  18tK). 
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flowers  of  ji  profusion  of  shrubby  and  herbaceous  plants  lend  their 
beauty  to  the  landsca|)e,  and  prove  the  appellation  '  Barren  Grounds' 
to  be  a  misnomer,  though  in  many  parts,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
there  is  little  plant  life.  Alders  {Alnuft  aInobettUa)  occur  in  a  more 
or  less  dwarfed  condition  in  favorable  places  well  into  the  treeless 
area,  and  several  sjK^cies  of  willows,  some  of  which  here  attain  a 
height  of  5  or  0  feet,  border  some  of  the  streams  as-  far  north  as 
Wollaston  Land.  These  are  the  onlv  trees  which  occur  even  in  a 
dwarfed  state  on  the  Harrt»n  (irounds  proper. 

The  northward  extension  of  the  coniferous  forest  along  the  banks 
of  northward-flowing  yivers  has  already  l^een  referred  to.  The  most 
remarkable  example  of  this  phenomenon  is  found  on  the  Thelon,  or 
Ark-i-linik,  a  stream  tributary  to  Hudson  Bay.  It  was  first  explored 
by  Ilanbury  in  1899,  and  by  J.  W.  Tyrrell  during  the  following  j 
season.  From  a  point  near  latitude  G2J°,  which  is  as  far  south  as  the  \ 
river  has  Ix^en  explored,  and  which  is  within  the  main  area  of  the  Bar-  i 
ren  Grounds,  a  more  or  less  ccmtinuous  lx»lt  of  spruce  borders  the  river  3 
as  far  north  as  latitude  ()4J°,  a  distance  of  over  200  miles  by  the  river. 
A  few  species  of  woodland-breeding  birds  follow  these  extensions  of 
the  forest  to  their  limits. 

No  tables  of  temperature  taken  throughout  the  year  at  any  point  in 
the  Barren  Grounds  being  available,  remarks  on  climatology  may  be 
confined  to  a  few^  general  statements  and  to  more  or  less  fragmentary 
records.  The  winters  are,  of  coursi\  very  long  and  the  summers  short, 
with  the  intervening  seasons  practically  wanting.  Winter  sets  in  soon 
after  the  1st  of  September  and  persists  until  May,  with  only  a  short 
season  of  spring.  During  the  short  summer  the  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion is  very  rapid,  but  the  seeds  and  berries  are  scarcely  ripened 
before  winter  again  asserts  its  sway. 

In  the  table  which  follows,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  approxi- 
mately the  conditions  of  temperature  on  the  Barren  Grounds  during 
the  summer  months.  The  records  w^ere  taken  by  the  expedition  of 
J.  W.  Tvrrell  between  Arlillerv  Lake  and  the  mouth  of  Chesterfield 
Inlet  in  the  sununer  of  1900.  From  June  1  to  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember the  party  was  traveling  wnthin  the  general  limits  of  the  Bar- 
n»n  (irounds.  Observations  were  taken  everv  three  hours  from  6  a.  m. 
to  6  p.  m.,  and  the  highest  and  lowest  of  these  temperatures  recorded 
daily  have  been  assumed,  with  but  little  probability  of  error,  to  rep- 
resent the  maximum  and  minimum.  As  no  observations  were  taken 
during  the  night  the  actual  minimum  w^cmld  l)e  lower  in  some  cases. 
As  the  observaticms  were  made  in  1900,  the  figures,  so  far  as  they  go, 
are  comparable  with  those  taken  during  the  same  year  in  other  parts 
of  the  Mackenzie  region. 
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mmaries  of  temperatures,  June  to  September,  1900,  between  Artillery 

Lake  and  Chesterfield  Inlet. 


First 
week. 

Second 
week. 

Third 
week. 

Fourth 
week. 

axima: 

r ._■ 

•47.0 
'67.7 
»54.5 
*45.0 

36.7 
59.4 
47.5 
36.1 

•60.4 
"64.2 
»54.0 

•65.7 
•49.8 
«65.2 

»58.8 
^66.6 
>47.8 

iniraa: 

46.7 
52.5 
49.1 

48.5 
44.2 
46.1 

54.7 

49.8 

36.9 

r 

t 

^ake. 

ke  to  Hanbury  River. 

River. 

ver. 

ver  to  Aberdeen  Lake. 

ake  to  inouth  Chesterfield  Inlet. 


'  Ohesterlleld  Inlet. 

*  Lower  Thelon  to  Aberdeen  Lake. 

*  Thelon  River. 

i  Thelon  and  Hanbury  rivers. 

^  Hanbury  River  to  Artillery  Lake. 


onthly  means  were  as  follows:  June,  52.29;  July,  55.51; 

to  the  great  thickness  of  their  icy  covering,  some  of  the  lakes 
rren  Grounds  are  not  clear  of  ice  in  backward  seasons  until 
even  August,  when  new  ice  has  usually  begun  to  form  in 
r.  They  generally  break  up  in  late  June  or  early  July.  The 
ving  the  advantage  of  a  current,  open  earlier  than  the  lake^. 
a  residence  of  about  five  years  at  Fort  Anderson,  on  Ander- 
,  MacFarlane  observed  the  river  to  set  fast  on  two  occasions 
s  September  10,  though  once  it  remained  open  until  October 
^57  the  Anderson  broke  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lockhart  on 
At  Fort  Andei^son  the  dates  of  the  opening  of  the  river 
ollows:  1861,  about  May  15;  1862,  May  19;  1863,  May  30; 
y  31;  1865,  June  2.  During  the  last  days  of  June,  1864, 
ne  found  nearly  all  the  lakes  on  the  Barren  Grounds  still 
ith  ice,  though  the  rivers  were  open. 

,  when  Franklin's  party  started  to  descend  the  Coppermine 
.,  the  lakes  on  its  upper  course  were  still  covered  with  ice. 
ly  the  river  had  opened  only  a  short  time  before.  In  1849 
ae  noted  the  breaking  up  of  the  same  river  near  its  mouth 
^8.  At  this  time  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  birches  were  out, 
eaf  buds  of  the  willows  had  begun  to  develop.  The  lower 
e  river  remained  blocked  with  ice  until  Julv  13. 

ZONES  OF  THE  ATHABASEA-MACKENZIE  BEGION. 

■?a  treated  of  lies  within  the  Boreal  Region  and  comprises 
•ach  of  its  three  subdivisions — the  Arctic,  Hudsonian,  and 
zones.    The  l>ouiidaries  of  these  belts  are  shown  on  Plate  II 
'h  detail  as  is  possible  with  our  present  knowledge. 
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ABCnC  ZOHE. 

The  Arctic  zone  coiiipriHes  the  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea  and  Ae 
area  commonly  known  as  the  '  Barren  Grounds,'  stretching  acwB 
the  northern  part  of  the  continent  north  of  the  great  traiiscontinentil 
coniferous  forest.    The  ])hysical  characteristics  of  the  country  com- 
prised in  the  Arc'tic  zone  are  given  in  the  description  of  the  Banto 
(irounds  (p.  40).    Various  shrubliy  plants  are  common,  among  whiA 
Rhododendron  lapponiciinK  Canniope  tetmgonan  and  several  dwirf 
willows  are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic.    Several  other  less  strictly  3 
representative  plants  also  are  abundant.    The  zone  is  further  chanu-  \ 
terized  by  the  presence  of  certain  mammals,  as  the  lemmings  of  the  f 
genera  LemmuH  and  Dirrontonyx,,  the  Arctic  fox,  musk-ox,  Bamo  - 
(iround  caril)ou,  and  |M)lar  hare.     The  birds  which  characterize  this  . 
area  are  migratory,  siKMuling  only  the  breeding  season  within  its  , 
boundaries.     They  comprise,  among  the  Anatida\  the  various  specie! 
of  the  genus  Cheti  and  one  or  two  genera  of  maritime  ducks.    Among  ■ 
the    Liinicohe,    the    genera    Lohipett^    Pliahiropus^    Afacrorhamphut^ 
TriHija  and  related  genera,  ('alidrls^  TnjtKjites^  Sumeiiius  (Atirf«c«- 
h'liH  and  horcalts),  Squatarohu  Charadrius^  and  Arenaria.     The  Gil- 
lime    are    represc»nted    by    Layoputi    lagopus   and    L.  rupestris^  tk 
Kaptoi-es  by  the  gj^rfalcons.  and  the  Passeres  by  Plectrophenax^  Cd- 
rarhf^  hipponiruH  and  C,  pfctuH^  and  AntJnts. 

The  southern   extension    of  the   Arctic   zone,   the  Arctic-Alpine, 
occupies  the  treeless  summits  of  mountains  wiiich  lie  within  the 
forested  area.    It  comprises  in  this  region  the  sununits  of  the  Kocky 
Mountain  Range.     The  inconsiderable  barren  areas  that  occur  on 
the  mountains  east   of  the  Mackenzie   are  near  the  main   Barren 
Ground  area  and  of  course  have  closer  affinities  with  the  true  Arctic 
than  with  the  Alpine  summits  farther  south.    Since  the  mountain  area 
west  of  the  Mackenzie  is  practically  unknown  geographically,  it  is 
impossible  to  define  the  limits  of  the  Arctic- Alpine  area  with  e^'en 
approximate  accuracy.    On  these  moHJitains  timber  line  occurs,  on  the 
sixty-stH'ond  j)arallel,  at  an  altitude  of  about  3,()00  feet,  and  at  a 
diminishing  altitude  to   the  northward.     As  the  l)est  information 
available   indicates  that  extensive   areas   lie   above  5,000   feet,  the 
amount  of  country  to  b(».  classed  as  Arctic- Alpine  must  be  very  large. 
Farther  south  the  zone  occupies  isolated  peaks  down  to  or  below 
latitude  35^ 

The  Arctic- Alpine  zone  along  the  northern  Kocky  Mountains  is 
characterized  by  various  dwarf  w^illows  and  several  other  plants 
representative  of  the  Arctic.  Its  mammals  are  the  Dall  sheep  {Oris 
dalli)^  the  pika  (Oc/iotona),  and  probably  the  hoary  marmot  {Mcv^ 
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raligata)^  and  lemmings  of  the  genus  Lenimus,  The  charac- 
c  birds  include  the  white-tailed  ptarmigan  (Lagopus  leucurus)^ 
ij)it  (Anthus  ruhescens)  and  probably  the  rosy  finch  {Leu- 
t  tcphrocotis). 

HUDSONIAK  ZONE. 

th  of  the  Arctic  zone  lies  the  Hudsonian,  a  belt  of  more  or 
tunted  timber.  In  the  Mackenzie  region  it  has  no  strictly 
:teristic  mammals,  though  the  range  of  a  red-backed  vole  (Ero- 

dawsoni)  is  practically  confined  within  its  limits.  Most  of 
oodland  mammals  necessarily  have  their  northern  limit  within 
one.  Such  comprise  the  following:  Rangifer  caribou^  Alces^ 
)pteruH^  Sdurits^  Castor^  E rotxnnys^  Fiber ^  Erethizon^  Lepxis 
vanui$^  Lynx^  Lutra^  Liitreola^  Jlnstela^  and  others.  Among 
the  great  gray  owl  {Scotiaptex  nebuloaum)^  hawk  owl  (Surnia 

f-aparoch)^  pine  grosbeak  {Pinieola  e,  leiwura)^  and  tree  spar- 
(Spizella  monticola)  breed  principally  within  it.  Its  trees  are 
of  the  Canadian  zone,  though  the  Banksian  pine  {Finns  divari- 

and  balssim  poplar  (Fopnhis  balsamifera)  barely  enter  its 
rs.  Its  shrubs  are  mainly  species  that  overlap  from  the  ad- 
ig  zones.  Among  those  which  seem  to  reach  their  greatest  \^v- 
n  in  the  Hudsonian  may  be  mentioned  Empetimm  nigrum, 
ui  piilustre^  y accinium  xdiginosum^  Vittsidcea  vitisidcea^  Oxy- 
<  oxyco<'<nis^  and  Betula  nana, 

-  northern  limit  of  the  Hudsonian,  being  the  line  dividing  it 
the  Arctic,  has  just  been  defined;' its  southern  boundary  remains 

indicated.  On  the  southwest  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  the  zone 
ies  a  strip  about  200  miles  in  width.  Thence  its  southern 
lary  extends  inland,  passing  through  Athabaska  Lake,  and  then 
ng  northward  crosses  Great  Slave  Lake  just  east  of  the  mouth 
ftve  River.  Practically  all  of  the  northern  shore  of  Great  Slave 
lies  within  its  limits.  Beyond  here  its  lower  boundary  is  very 
tain.  It  is  bounded  by  a  strip  of  Canadian  country,  probably 
a  few  miles  in  width,  extending  northward  along  the  Mackenzie, 
southern  influence  ceases  to  be  effective  near  the  mouth  of  Bear 
',  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  Hudsonian  may  be  considered  to 
the  Mackenzie  near  latitude  65°.  Thence  it  bends  again  south- 
,  following  the  western  border  of  the  Canadian  strip.  Here,  as 
le  eastern  side,  the  position  of  the  boundary  is  unknown,  but 
St*  of  the  great  altitude  of  most  of  the  country  west  of  the 
enzie  and  north  of  the  Liard  the  Canadian  zone  influence  can  not 
d  far  from  the  river  and  the  Hudsonian  must  cover  nearlv  the 
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entire  area,  exclusive  of  the  alpine  summits  of  the  mountains.  The 
Canadian  of  the  Liard  Valley  is  probably  continuous,  or  nearly  so, 
by  way  of  the  valleys  of  the  Frances  and  Pelly,  with  the  Canadian 
on  the  Yukon. 

CANADIAN  ZONE. 

The  Canadian  zone  includes  all  the  country  to  the  southward  of  the  ' 
line  just  defined.     It  thus  comprises  the  Athabaska  and  Peace  Kiver  ^ 
valleys,  the  Slave  River  Valley,  and  all  the  country  stretching  south- 
>vard  from  Great  Slave  Lake,  the  upper  Mackenzie,  and  Uie  lower 
Liard.     Along  the  Mackenzie  it  sends  a  narrow  tongue  northward 
through  three  degrees  of  latitude.    This  strip  merely  represents  the  ■ 
influence  exerted  on  the  fauna  and  flora  by  the  warmer  waters  and 
climate  of  the  Liard  and  by  the  broad  stretch  of  low  country  to  the 
southward. 

Among  the  birds  limited  in  their  northward  range  by  the  upper 
border  of  the  Canadian  zone  and  which  are  more  or  less  characte^ 
istic  of  it,  are  Picoi(lvf<  arcticu^^  Ronasa  u,  umbelloides^  NuttullortM 
horealis^  Kmpidonax  mimjuns^  Zonotrichia  albicollis^  Spizella  p.  Off- 
zona,^  Melon pha  Uncolnl  and  M.  (/eorgitina,  Lanioireo  soUtariu^ 
Ilclmhithophila  celata  and  11,  percgnna^  Dendroica  magnolia 
Hxjloiivhla  u.  Hwainsoni^  and  77.  g,  pallam. 

The  northern  bord(T  of  the  Canadian  zone  in  the  Mackenzie  region 
limits  the  successful  cultivation  of  barley,  potatoes,  and  the  more 
hardy  root  crops,  although  witli  special  care  most  of  them  are  raised 
in  certain  favored  localities  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Hudsonian. 
Even  in  the  Canadian,  however,  an  occasional  failure  occurs,  in  the 
case  of  the  less  hardy  crops,  Ix^cause  of  the  occurrence  of  unusually 
late  spring  or  early  autumn  frosts.  In  most  parts  of  the  Peaces 
River  Vallev,  and  even  in  the  lower  Liard  Vallev,  wheat  is  a  success- 
ful  crop.  Peas,  potatoes,  radishes,  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  cabbageSi^ 
lettuce,  and  onions  are  raised  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success 
as  far  north  as  Fort  Norman,  near  latitude  05°,  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Canadian  strip.  Nearly  or  all  of  these  meet  with* 
fair  amount  of  success  at  Fort  Rae  and  also  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  in 
the  lower  Hudsonian,  but  at  Fort  Rae  the  situation  is  especially 
favorable  as  regards  slope  exposure,  and  the  permanent  frost,  whiA 
remains  near  the  surface  in  most  parts  of  the  Hudsonian,  probably 
retreats  to  a  much  lower  deptli.  At  Fort  Good  Hope  the  almost 
continuous  sunlight  of  sunmier  probably  compensates  in  part  for  its 
extreme  northern  position. 


»ns.l 
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The  following  table  shows  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two 
armest  months  (usually  June  and  July),  and  the  mean  temperature 
[)r  the  year  at  various  stations  in  the  Athabaska-Mackenzie  region : 

able  fthowittg  ^nean  temperature  of  two  warmest  months  of  year  and  for  entire 

year  at  varirms  stations. 


Station. 


klraonton  (1900) 

ItMbaska  Landing  (1900).... 
bnDoovefrau  (1880-1884)... 

HortChipewyan  (1900) 

Uy  RiTfT  (190D) -_.. 

^ort  Ru  (1883) 


Mean  of 
two     iMean  for 


warmest 
montbs. 


year. 


•F. 

59.3 
56.7 
50.0 
59.4 
58.0 
56.8 


P. 
37.7 


30.0 
28.5 
25.0 
22.3 


Station. 


Mean  of 

two 
warmest 
months. 


Mean  for 
year. 


Fort  Simpson  (1900)— 
Fort  Ctood  Hope  (1900). 
Fort  FrankUn  (1826)... 
Fort  McPherson  (1900). 
Herschel  Island  (1900).. 


'P. 

57.4 

58.1 

•50.0 

«':j0.5 

iO.O 


F. 
20.7 
13.6 
17.5 


9.8 


•Approximate. 


*  June  only. 


In  the  case  of  a  few  stations  it  would  have  been  possible  to  obtain 
ibe  means  of  two  or  more  years,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  figures 
for  1900,  being  more  directly  comparable,  are,  on  the  whole,  more 
atisfactory  and  represent  fairly  well  the  normal  conditions.  It  is 
Dtnifest  that  these  data  are  much  too  scanty  to  afford  assistance  in 
flatting  life  zones  or  in  formulating  general  laws,  but  a  few  signifi- 
ant  points  may  be  noted.  If  these  figures  are  platted  on  a  map,  it 
rill  be  seen  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  warmest  months 
5  verj^  uniform  throughout  the  Canadian  zone,  the  greater  amount 
d  sunlight  compensating  for  the  higher  latitude  in  the  case  of  the 
nore  northern  localities,  while  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year 
owers  rapidly  toward  the  northward.  Omitting  the  means  for 
Uhabaska  Landing,  which  seem  to  be  lower  than  the  position  of  the 
;>Uce  would  warrant,  the  extremes  for  the  two  warmest  months  for 
he  places  within  the  Canadian  zone  are  57.4  and  59.4,  and  the 
iverage  58.4°  F.  Merriam  considers  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
ix  warmest  weeks  of  summer  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  dis- 
ribution  of  species.     Exact  data  for  this  period  can  be  obtained  for 

0  few  localities  in  the  north  that  the  figures  would  be  of  little  vahie, 
mt  it  is  believed  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  warmest 
iKMitlis  would  be  found  to  be  only  a  degree  or  two  lower.  Corrc^- 
^ding  temperature  data  for  more  easterly  points  in  the  Canadian 
K»e  vary  only  2°  or  »S®,  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  that  rc^gion 

1  mean  of  approximately  00°  F.  for  the  six  warme.st  weeks  of  sumiiu^r 
Aararterizes  the  Canadian  zone. 

Data  for  the  Hudsonian  and  Arctic  zones  are  less  full,  but  so  far 
Ls  they  go  indicate  that  the  limiting  temperatures  for  the  soutlu^rii 
wundaries  of  the  Hudsonian  and  Arctic  zones  are  approximately 
>^'  F.  and  50**  P.,  as  stated  by  Merriam.« 


•Nat  Oeog.  Magazine,  VI,  p.  23(J,  1894. 
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PBEVIOUS  £XPLO£ATIOHS  AND  COLLECTIOHS. 

EABLIEST  EXPLORERS,  HEARNE  AISTD  MACKEKZIE.  ir70-17»8. 

Samuel  Hearne,  who  made  his  famous  journey  of  exploration  i 
177()-71.  was  the  first  civilized  traveler  to  penetrate  the  Great  Sl» 
Lake  regfion.     Though  not  a  naturalist,  he  had  a  general  know! 
of  the  largiM*  birds  and  mammals,  was  a  good  observer,  and  recorded' 
in  his  narrative  manv  notes  on  the  fauna.** 

During  the  eightiHMith  century  the  Indians  of  the  unknown 
west  of  Fort  Prince  of  Wales  (Churchill)  on  their  occasional  tnd- 
ing  visits  brought  to  the  post  sjx^cimens  of  native  copi)er,  whidi 
they  claimed  to  have  discovereil  near  the  banks  of  a  large  river  fir 
to  the  northwestward.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  accordanflB 
with  its  avowed  policy  of  prosecuting  discovery,  finally  decided  to 
send  an  exi)edition  to  discover  the  source  of  the  metal  and  at  the 
same  time  to  throw  liglit  cm  the  supposed  existence  of  a  feasible 
passage  by  sea  to  the  westward.  Hitherto  all  the  expeditions  ia 
search  of  the  Northwest  Passage  had  lxH»n  by  sea,  but  now^  the  com- 
pany decided  to  undertake  exploration  by  land. 

For  tliis  important  mission  Sanuiel  Hearne,  a  factor  in  the  se^^ 
ice  of  the  c()m])anv,  who  for  some  vears  had  been  stationed  at  Fort 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  si^lected.     He  made  three  attempts,  two  rf  ' 
which  were  unsuccessful.     The  first  failed  because  of  lack  of  provi- 
sions, and  the  second  because  Hearne  was  plundered  by  his  Indian 
compani(ms  and  broke  his  sextant.     On  these  trips  he  attempted  to 
penetrate  to  the  northwestward  througli  the  Barren  Grounds;  but 
on  the  third  venture,  leaving  in  December,  1770,  he  kept  more  to 
the  westward  and,  l)eing  in  the  wooded  country,  was  able  to  provide 
himself  with  provisions  and  to  travel  with  much  less  discomfort 
As  he   was  accompanied   by   a   number  of   families  of   Indians  as 
bearers  and  hunters,  his  progress  was  necessarily  slow  and  indirect, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  crossing  lakes  and  large  rivers,  and 
of  j)r()vi(ling  food  for  so  many.     His  general  line  of  travel  was  at 
first  a  little  north  of  west  to  Clowey  Lake,  which  was  reached  May 
;K  1771,  and  thence  a  little  west  of  north  to  the  eastward  of  Great 
Slave  Lake,  j)robably  passing  Artillery   Lake,  to  the  stream  since 
called  Coppermine  Kiver,  which  was  reached  probably  near  Sand- 
stone Rapid.     At   Bloody  Fall,  named  from  the  circumstance,  the 
Indians,  small  parties  of  whom  had  joined  the  company  from  time  to 
time,  fell  upon  a  large  party  of  Eskimos,  then  their  bitter  enemies, 
and,  much   to   Hearne's  horror   and   disgust,  massacred   the  entire 
comi)any. 


♦^  For  full  references  to  pabHcatloiis,  see  HihUoj^rapIiy,  i>.  .%:>.'». 
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Desiring  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  river  emptied  into  the  sea, 
Searne  proceeded  to  its  mouth,  where  he  arrived  July  17.  He  then 
,temed  southward  and  in  a  general  way  retraced  his  outward  course 
til  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Point  Lake,  when  he  bore  slightly 
restward  and  crossed  Great  Slave  Lake  somewhere  to  the  eastward 
[^ibf  the  Northern  Arm  about  the  last  of  December,  1771.  This  lake 
ie  calle<l  the  "Athapuscow,''  and  it  has  been  by  some  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Athabaska,  but  a  careful  examination  of  his 
ttrrative  and  map  renders  this  idea  untenable.'*  Entering  the  com- 
ptrative  level  countrj'^  south  of  the  lake,  a  welcome  change  from 
•^the  jumble  of  rocks  and  hills"  which  he  had  been  traversing,  he 
struck  Slave  River  at  a  point  where  its  banks  were  high — that  is, 
tt  some  distance  south  of  the  lake — and  after  following  the  river 
for  some  40  miles  turned  oflF  to  the  eastward,  reached  his  outward 
trick  near  Clowey  Lake,  and  returned  to  Fort  Prince  of  Wales  over 
netriy  the  same  route  followed  on  the  first  part  of  his  outward 
journey. 

The  narrative  of  Hearne's  journey,  which  was  published  in  1795, 
contains  many  notes  on  natural  history,  and  in  his  closing  chapter 
the  author  gives  a  more  or  less  detailed  account  of  many  of  the 
animals  with  which  long  residence  in  the  north  had  made  him 
familiar. 

The  next  traveler  to  be  referred  to  in  the  present  connection  is 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  who,  in  the  summer  of  1789,  descended  to  its 
month  the  great  river  which  now  bears  his  name.  Since  Tloarne 
Ittd  penetrated  the  interior,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  northward 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  the  fur  traders  of  Canada  had  gradually 
extended  their  field  of  operations  northward,  first  to  the  upper 
Charehill  River,  then  by  way  of  Isle  a  la  Crosse  and  Methye  Portage 
to  Athabaska  River,  where  a  post  was  erected  by  Peter  Pond  in 
1T78,  about  40  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  1785  trading 
houses  were  built  on  Great  Slave  Lake  to  the  eastward  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  apparently  near  Stone  Island.  In  1787  the  various 
private  traders  and  small  companies  united  under  the  name  of  tlie 
*Xorth-West  Company,'  which  was  a  most  formidable  rival  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  until  their  consolidation  in  1821.  The  post 
efUblished  on  the  Athabaska  was  removed  in  1788  to  the  soutli 
J^iore  of  Athabaska  Lake,  about  8  miles  east  of  tlie  moutli  of  tlie 
river.  It  was  named  Fort  Chipewyan  and  for  s(mie  years  was  the 
principal  post  of  the  district.  From  here  Alexander  Mackenzit* 
started  on  his  famous  journeys  of  exploration. 

*For  a  brief  flfwiisslon  of  this  iwrt  of  ITonrne's  roiil**,  by  ixn-tor  Ulfbnnlsoii. 
wv  Itark'H  Narrative  Arctic  I^nd  Kxi»editU)ii  to  Moutb  of  (Jroat  Fish  HIvor,  pp. 
I'lO-lW,  183a 
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He  left  on  June  3, 1789,  and,  descending  Slave  River,  reached 
Slave  Lake  June  9.    Ice  delayed  him  until  June  15,  when  he  w 
slowly  across  as  wind  and  ice  permitted,  reaching  Yellowknife 
on  June  23.     Crossing  the  Northern  Arm,  he  coasted  the  north 
of  the  lake  and  reached  its  outlet  June  29.    Then,  entering  the 
river,  ho  traveled  with  such  expedition  that  he  reached  the  r 
of  Great  Bear  River  July  6,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
the  middle  of  the  month.    After  a  short  examination  of  the  vi< 
he  commenced  his  return  against  the  stream.     Great  Bear 
was  passed  on  August  2,  Liard   River  on  August  13,  and 
Slave  Lake  was  reached  on  August  22.    Retracing  his  course  ai 
the  northern  border  of  the  lake,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  Slave 
on  September  3,  the  Slave  [Smith]  Rapids  on  September  8,  and 
Chipewyan  on  September  12. 

Three  years  later  Mackenzie  undertook  another  voyage  of  disc 
and  penetrated  the  unknown  country  lying  beyond  the  most  d 
post  on  Peace,  or  Unjigah,  River,  as  it  was  known  to  the  nj 
He  left  Fort  Chipewyan  on  October  10,  1792,  and  passing  th 
the  smaller  lakes  to  the  westward  of  Athabaska  Lake  entere 
Peace  and  ascended  it  to  a  point  0  miles  above  its  junction 
Smoky  River,  or  the  '  Forks.'  To  this  place  men  had  beer 
earlier  in  the  season  to  prepare  materials  for  the  erection  of  a 
ing  post.  His  map  and  narrative  show  that  up  to  that  time 
posts  had  been  established  on  Peace  River — the  '  Old  Establish; 
then  abandoned,  a  short  distance  from  Vermilion  Falls;  the 
Establishment,'  evidently  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Vern 
and  a  post  called  on  his  map  '  Mclx)ed's  Fort,'  about  33  miles 
I  the  mouth  of  Smoky  River.     The  site  of  the  proposed  post, 

Fork  Fort,  was  reached  November  1,  and  here  buildings 
erected  and  the  winter  of  1792-93  was  passed  in  trading  wit 
Indians.  On  May  9,  1793,  his  westward  journey  was  res 
Peace  River  and  its  tributary,  the  Parsnip,  were  ascended  to  a 
near  the  source  of  the  latter,  and  a  traverse  made  to  the  Eraser  - 
supposed  by  Mackenzie  to  be  the  Columbia,  and  this  was  desc 
for  some  distance.  Thence,  by  a  journey  on  foot  westward  th 
the  valley  of  '  West  Road  '  River  (evidently  the  Blackwater) 
by  descending  '  Salmon  '  River  (the  Bella  Coola),  Mackenzie  r€ 
the  Pacific  late  in  July  near  King  Island,  a  short  distance 
of  Vancouver  Island,  thus  being  the  first  traveler  to  cross  th< 
tinent  north  of  Mexico. 

After  examining  a  few  miles  of  the  coast  and  observing  foi 
tude  and  longitude,  Mackenzie  retraced  his  course  to  the  moui 
and,  after  great  Qxertions  and  much  suffering  from  famine,  re 
Peace  River  and,  descending  it,  arrived  at  Fort  Chipewyan  ir 
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teinber,  1793.  The  narratives  of  these  voyages,  published  in  1801, 
contain  many  interesting  notes  on  the  natural  history  of  the  region 
traversed. 

FRANKLIN,    1819,  TO  SIMPSON,    1839. 

The  first  journey  of  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Franklin  to 
the  Polar  Sea  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  explorations  which 
resulted  in  the  aocumulation  of  a  vast  amount  of  information  relat- 
ing to  the  fauna  of  the  region.  The  party,  including  Franklin,  John 
Richardson,  George  Back,  Robert  Hood,  and  John  Hepburn,  an 
English  seaman,  left  York  Factory  on  September  9,  1819,  and  travel- 
ing by  way  of  Oxford  House  and  Norway  House,  arrived  on  October 
22  at  Cumberland  House,  where  they  went  into  winter  quartei's.  In 
order  to  arrange  in  advance  for  the  further  progress  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Franklin,  accompanied  by  Back,  left  Cumberland  House  on 
January  18,  1820,  and  traveling  by  way  of  Carlton  House,  Isle  a  la 
Crosse,  and  Methye  Portage,  arrived  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  their  objec- 
tive point,  on  March  26.  With  the  opening  of  navigation  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party  pursued  practically  the  same  route  and  joined 
Franklin  at  Fort  Chipewyan  on  July  13,  and  the  entire  party  leaving 
five  days  later,  reached  Great  Slave  Lake  on  July  24.  Starting 
from  Moose  Deer  (now •Mission)  Island  three  days  later,  the  party 
crossed  Great  Slave  Lake  to  Fort  Providence  on  the  Northern  Arm. 
where  Indian  guides  and  hunters  for  the  descent  of  the  Coppermine 
were  engaged.  The  party  left  Fort  Providence  on  August  2,  ascended 
Yellowknife  River,  and  traversing  a  series  of  lakes,  established  win- 
ter quarters  on  Winter  River,  after  making  a  preliminary  trip  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Coppermine.  After  passing  the  winter  of  1820-21 
here  they  resumed  their  travels  on  June  14,  1821,  dragging  their 
hoats  and  baggage  on  the  ice.  On  July  1,  at  Red  Rock  Lake,  they 
«>mnfienced  the  de^scent  of  the  Coppermine,  and  cm  July  18  reached 
its  mouth,  the  Indians  turning  back  from  this  point.  Leaving  here 
July  21,  the  party,  now  numbering  twenty  persons,  explored  the 
^•oast  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Point  Turnagain,  which  was  reached 
August  16.  Further  progress  in  that  direction  being  impossible,  the 
^turn  journey  was  commenced  on  August  22.  Retracing  their  way 
'I'ong  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  Hood  River,  the  party  attempted  to 
^srend  that  stream  with  the  large  canoes,  but  this  l)eing  found  im- 
possible, the  journey  toward  Fort  Enterprise  was  undertaken  on  foot, 
^^0  small  canoes,  made  from  the  material  of  the  large  ones,  being 
^rried  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  rivers  encountered.  Owing 
Mainly  to  the  abandoning  of  their  canoes  by  those  deputized  to  carry 
them,  the  party  experienced  intense  suffering  from  starvation  and  ex- 
posure. Several  of  the  voyagers  wandered  and  died,  and  Hood  was 
'uurdered  by  one  of  the  party,  an  Iroquois.    The  survivoi-s  assembled 
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at  Fort  Enterprise  about  the  last  of  October.  Hei'e  two  more 
voyagers  died,  and  the  whole  party  must  have  perished  from  s 
tion  but  for  the  Indians  under  the  chief  Agiatcho,  who  supplied 
w4th  food.  The  explorers  were  shortly  afterward  conveyed  tc 
Providence,  and  thence  to  the  trading  post  on  Moose  Deer  ] 
(near  Fort  Resolution).  In  the  spring  of  1822,  the  party  left 
Slave  Lake,  and  proceeding  by  the  same  route  followed  when 
ing  the  count ly,  returned  to  England. 

The  fauna  of  Melville  Island  was  made  known  by  the  first  e: 
tion  of  William  Edward  Parry,  in  the  Hecla  and  the  Griper. 
navigator,  entering  Barrow  Strait  for  the  first  time,  passed  th 
it  to  the  westward  and  discovered  Melville  Island  about  the  1 
August,  1819.  Coasting  along  its  southern  shore,  the  expeditici 
stopped  by  the  ice  on  September  24,  and  went  into  winter  quan 
Winter  Harbor,  where  it  remained  until  the  following  Augu« 
June,  1820,  the  ships  l>eing  still  fast  in  the  ice,  an  exploring 
sent  out  to  the  northward  crossed  the  island  and  discovere 
named  Liddon  Gulf  and  Hecla  and  Griper  Bay,  and  other  \ 
made  shorter  trips  in  the  same  direction.  On  August  1  the  ship 
freed  from  the  ice,  and  w^orking  slowly  westward  reached 
Dundas  a  few  days  later.  From  this  point,  land  (Banks  Land 
discerned  to  the  southwestward,  but  being  unable  to  reach  it 
count  of  the  ice,  or  to  penetrate  farther  to  the  westward,  Par 
traced  his  course  through  Barrow  Strait  and  returned  to  En 
Many  notes  on  the  natural  history  of  the  region  appear  in  I 
narrative  of  the  voyage,  and  an  accoimt  of  the  mammals  and 
observed  and  collected  was  prepared  by  Edward  Sabine,  nati 
to  the  expedition,  and  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  nan 
The  narrative  of  Alexander  Fisher,  surgeon  to  the  expeditioi 
contains  a  m-eat  manv  notes  on  natural  history. 

In  May,  1824,  Parry  left  England  in  the  Hecla  and  Fury  < 
third  voyage  to  the  Arctic;  his  second  voyage,  in  1821  and 
penetrated  only  as  far  westward  as  Melville  Peninsula,  and  ne 
l^e  noticed  in  detail.  He  reached  Lancaster  Sound  on  Sept 
10,  1824,  and  Port  Bowen,  on  the  east  side  of  Prince  Regent 
about  the  last  of  the  month.  Nearly  a  year  was  spent  in  the  vi( 
and  the  expedition  then  returned  to  England.  Reports  on  th 
ural  history  were  published  by  J.  C.  Ross. 

Franklin's  second  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea  was  sent  i 
explore  the  coast  line  to  the  w^estward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mac 
and  eastward  to  the  Coppermine.  The  principal  members 
John  Franklin;  George  Back,  second  in  command;  John  Richa 
surgeon  and  naturalist ;  Thomas  Drummond,  assistant  natu: 
E.  N.  Kendall,  and  P.  W.  Dease,  who  was  afterwards  associate! 
Thomas  Simpson  in  explorations  west  of  the  Mackenzie  and  e 
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ilie  Coppermine.     The  first  five  named  entered  the  country  by  way 
of  New  York  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  Franklin,  Richardson,  and 
Drummond,   traveling  a   little   in   advance   of  the   others,   reached 
Cumberland '  House  on  June  15,  1825.     Here  Drummond  remained, 
with  the  intention  of  making  collections  on  the  Saskatchewan  and 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  westward.     Franklin  and  Rich- 
ardson left  the  following  day,  and  on  June  29,  at  Methye  Portage, 
overtook  the  boats  which  had  left  Cumberland  House  a  short  time 
previously   with  the  heavier  supplies.    The   party  then   descended 
the  Clearwater  and  Athabaska  to  Fort  Chipewyan,  where  Franklin 
remained  until  the  arrival  of  Back's  party,  Richardson  keeping  on 
with  the  l)oats.     On  the   arrival   of  Back's   detachment,   Franklin 
descended  the  Slave  and   Mackenzie  to  the  mouth  of  Great  Bear 
RiTer.    Here  Franklin  and  Back  separated,  the  former,  accompanied 
by  Kendall,  to  descend  the  Mackenzie  to  its  mouth,  while  Back  was 
to  proceed  to  Great  Bear  Lake  to  the  winter  residence,  Richardson 
having  already  preceded  him  there  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
shores  of  the  lake.     Franklin,  after  making  a  preliminary  survey 
of  the  Mackenzie  to  its  mouth,  returned  to  the  prospective  winter 
quarters,  established  near  the  head  of  Great  Bear  River  by  Dease, 
who  had  passed  the  previous  winter  at  Great  Slave  Lake  and  had 
arrived  here  late  in  July.     At  this  establishment,  which  had  been 
named  Fort  Franklin,  the  entire  party  assembled  on  September  5, 
and  passed  the  winter  of  1825-26  in  comparative  comfort.     On  the 
breaking  up  of  Bear  River  in  the  following  summer,  they  descended 
it  and  the  Mackenzie,  dividing  into  two  parties  on  July  4  at  Point 
Separation.     Richardson   and    Kendall    surveyed   the    Arctic   coast 
eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine,  and,  traveling  overland 
to  tlie  northeastern  part  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  crossed  it  to  Fort 
franklin,  where  they  arrived  on  September  1.     Richardson  left  at 
once  for  (Jrc^at  Slave  Lake  and  Cumberland  House,  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  Drummond  and  making  spring  collections  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan.**    In  the  meantime  Franklin  and  Back  had  explored  the 
Arctic  coast  to  the  westward  of  the  Mackenzie  for  374  miles,  and 
"^turned  to  Fort  Franklin,  reaching  there  September  21.     Franklin 
f^niained  here  until  February,  1827,  when,  leaving  Back  to  follow  in 
^^^  spring,  he  left  for  Cumberland  House,  where  he  joined  Richard- 
'^non  June  18,  1827.    Richardson,  after  leaving  Fort  Franklin,  had 
proceeded  to  Great  Slave  I^ake,  where  he  passed  a  part  of  the  winter 
^"^llecting,  and  then  proceeded  on  the  snow  to  Carlton  House,  where 
^^  was  joined  by  Drummond  on  April  5,  1827.     The  two  spent  some 


*In  nn  old  Journal  at  Fort  SlmpBon  T  found  the  record  of  Doctor  Rlcbardson's 
'n-lval  at  that  iKwt  on  September  14,  1820,  and  of  his  departure  for  Great 
Stave  Ijike  two  days  later.  He  is  stated  to  have  left  Great  Bear  I^ke  on 
**<'l»teiiib«T  3. 
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\v(»(»ks  liore  in  making  collections,  until  Richanlson  left  for  Cumber- 
land IIous<»,  where  he  was  joined  bv  Franklin,  as  l)efore  indicatei 
Franklin  and  Richardson  left  almost  immediately,  and,  voyaging 
by  way  of  Lake  Winnii)eg  and  the  Great  Lakes,  returned  to  England 
by  nearly  the  same  route  which  they  had  followed  when  entering  the 
country.  Drunnnond  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carlton 
House  for  the  purpose  of  making  further  collections,  since  Back's 
detachment,  which  he  was  to  accompany  to  England,  would  no< 
arrrvT  at  Cumlx»rland  House  from  the  interior  for  about  two  montlE 
When  Back  arrive<l  he  was  joined  by  Drummond,  and  the  party 
acownpanied  by  David  Douglas,  who  was  returning  from  a  collectii^ 
trip  of  three  years  to  northern  California  and  the  banks  of  the  OS 
lumbia,  and  had  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  the  Columbu 
portage  road  (Jasper  Pass),  returned  to  England  by  way  of  Oxfon 
Lake  and  York  Factorv. 

\\\  order  to  complete  the  account  of  this  imj>ortant  exj>edition  iti 

necessarv   to   refer  brief  I  v  to  the  itinerary  of  Thomas   Drumniom 
•  •  •• 

from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  main  expedition  from  Cumba 
land  House  in  the  sununer  of  lis-ii")  to  the  time  when  he  joined  Rich 
ardson  at  Carlton  House.  He  remained  at  Cumberland  House  unti 
about  August  1,  when  he  accompanied  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
brigade  to  Carlton  House,  and  leaving  there  September  1,  reache 
pjdmonton  Septeml)er  20.  After  two  days'  delay  here  he  accom panic* 
the  brigade  overland  to  Fort  Assiniboine,  on  the  Athabaska,  near  th 
mouth  of  the  Mcl^eod.  Ix^aving  here  Octol)er  2,  the  party  reache 
the  mountains  October  14.  Drunnnond  traveled  mainly  on  foot  anc 
as  snow  fell  on  the  third  day  after  they  started,  found  this  portioi 
of  the  journey  v(»rv  disagreeable.  After  proceeding  about  50  mile 
on  the  Columbia  portage  road  he  left  the  brigade,  in  company  withi 
hunter  who  had  been  engaged  to  supply  him  with  food  during  tli< 
winter,  intending  to  pass  that  season  on  the  'Smoking'  River,  S( 
called  from  the  burning  beds  of  coal  on  its  banks.  The  snow  becam« 
so  deep,  however,  that  they  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  reach  thei 
proposed  destination,  and  leaving  the  mountains,  went  into  winte 
quarters  on  Bai)tiste  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Athabaska.  Her 
Drunnnond  passed  the  winter  mainly  alone,  his  only  shelter  being 
hut  built  of  branches.  About  April  10,  182G,  he  left  this  place  for  tli 
Columbia  j)ortage  road,  where  he  renniined  until  August  10,  when,  i 
company  with  another  hunter,  he  traveled  along  the  mountains  to  tl: 
northward,  reaching  'Smoking'  River  on  September  10  and  tl 
''  headwaters  of  the  Peace  ''*'  on  SeptemlxM-  24.  He  then  set  out  on  h 
return,  and  desiring  to  cross  the  portage  to  Columbia  River,  he  con 
menced  drying  provisions  for  the  journey.  Soon  after  reaching  tl 
portage,  on  October  1),  however,  he  received  instructions  from  Ca] 


"  Uof erring,  prolmbly.  ^  'i       '"'  "**  aontheni  tributaries  of  the  upi^er  Peace. 
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^  Franklin  to  rejoin  the  expedition  in  the  spring  of  1827.  -  He 
berefore  proceeded  only  to  the  west  end  of  the  portage,  and  retiirn- 
ng,  commenced  his  journey  down  the  Athabaska,  floating  down  the 
iver  until  it  set  fast  and  finishing  the  journey  to  Fort  Assiniboine 
Ml  foot.  Then  procuring  horses,  he  proceeded  to  Edmonton,  where 
be  remained  until  March  17,  when  he  left  for  Carlton  House,  arriving 
there  April  5,  when  the  w^elcome  of  Doctor  Kichardson  caused  him  to 
forget  his  previous  hardships. 

Tlie  natural  history  material  and  notes  accumulated  on  this  expedi- 
tion were  so  extensive  that  it  was  decided  that  they  should  be  published 
^parately,  instead  of  as  an  appendix  to  the  narrative.  The  result 
«ras  the  series  of  magnificent  volumes,  the  Fauna  and  Flora  Bore- 
ili-Americana,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  material  collected  on  the 
Franklin  expeditions,  appeared  the  results  obtained  on  the  earlier 
voyages  of  Ross  and  Parry.  This  publication,  the  several  volumes  of 
vhich  treated  of  the  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  and  plants,  was 
for  many  years  the  chief  source  of  information  regarding  the  natural 
history  of  northern  North  America,  and  continues  to  be  a  standard 
work. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  Mr.  Leadbeater,  a  London 
collector  and  dealer  in  natural  history  specimens,  obtained  from  time 
:o  time  many  birds  from  the  country  controlled  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
^'ompany,  evidently  securing  them  from  employees  of  that  com- 
pany. Probably  only  a  few  of  these  specimens  were  ever  made  known 
to  science,  but  here  and  there  are  found  references  to  interesting  spe- 
aes  obtained  from  this  source.  Bonaparte,  in  his  'American  Orni- 
thology '  and  in  other  articles  published  about  the  same  time,  records 
four  species  of  birds  ostensibly  from  "Athabasca  Lake,"  or  "  near  the 
Rockv  Mountains,"  which  he  found  in  Leadbeater's  collection.  A 
fiireful  consideration  of  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  most  of 
these  specimens  (and  probably  all  of  them)  were  really  taken  near  the 
sources  of  Athabaska  River.  As  the  species  are  important  it  may  be 
^ell  to  present  the  evidence  in  detail.  In  the  Zoological  Journal 
Bonaparte  recorded  two  specimens  of  'Fr^fu/illa  vespevthia '  "  shot 
^arly  in  the  spring  on  the  Athapescow  Lake  near  the  Kocky  Mts."  *» 
Jn  •American  Ornithology '  he  figures  in  colors  one  of  the  same 
'^Jividuals,  "  shot  early  in  the  spring  on  the  Athabasca  Lake,  near 
the  Rocky  Mountains,"  ^  and  gives  a  minute  description  of  a  speci- 
•i^en,  evidently  the  one  figured.*^ 

A  si)ecimen  of  the  Bohemian  waxwing  also  is  referred  to  by  Bona- 
parte with  the  remark,  "  inhabits  near  the  Rocky  Mountains."  ^     In 

"Zoc)l.  Journ.,  III.  p.  40,  1828. 
*Aiii.  Orii..  II,  PI.  XV,  fiR.  1,  1828. 
<^Ibid.,  II,  pp.  7(>-78.  1828. 
*Zool.  Journ.,  Ill,  p.  51,  1828. 
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'Aineriran  Ornithology'  he  fi|j:un^s  this  .sj>eciinen,''  a  female,  stating 
that  it  was  shot  on  tiie  20th  of  March,  1825  (probably  a  mistake  for 
lH»2(i)  "'on  the  Athabasca  River  near  the  Rocky  Mountains.''  Be- 
girding the  same  sjwcies  Ricliardson  says: 

TliiH  i*U>puit  bird  \u\h  only  lately  1kh?ii  ilettH'tCHl  in  Amorion,  linvinj;  Itoeii  di)*- 
c'(»v(>nHl.  ill  the  Hprin^  of  lS2(t,  neiir  the  Kources  of  tlio  Atbabasca,  or  Elk  River, 
tiy  Mr.  I>runiiii<»iKl,  «  «  «  mid  t»y  luyaelf  the  name  season  at  Ureat  Besir 
Ijikts  in  latitude  (ir»^.  S|KH*inieiiK  pHMMinnl  at  the  former  phice,  and  tnuis- 
iiiittfMl  to  KiiKl^nid  hy  the  nervantn  of  the  Hudson's  Kay  Coni|>any,  were  euni- 
niiini<*ated,  liy  Mr.  lyCMidlteater,  to  the  Prince  of  Musiji^ano,  who  has  iutruduced 
tih'  HiKN-ies  into  his  jrreat  work  on  the  birds  of  the  United  States.* 

I^onaparte  refei-s  also  to  a  specimen  of  '  Cinclus  palUmif '  in  Lead- 
iMMiter's  collection,  stating;  that  the  sjK^cies  inhabits  "near  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  the  Athapescow  Lake."'*'  In  'American  Ornithology' 
he  gives  the  l(K*ality  as  ''Athabasca  Lake."  ^  Richardson,  after  si)eak- 
ing  of  specimens  pnxMired  by  Drummond  near  the  sources  of  the 
Athabaska,  savs: 

Several  sihhIiikmis,  olitaiiunl  at  the  sjinie  Un'ality  and  at  the  sainic  time  willi 
Mr.  Druiiiiiioiid's,  came  into  Mr.  Iiead)>eater*8  hands  through  the  Hudson's  Bay 
<V>mpaiiy.  one  of  wliieh  has  bwMi  tipuriHl  and  described  by  the  l*rluc*e  of  Musig- 
iiaiio  ill  ills  spieiund  American  ()riiitlioIo);y.'' 

Jk*(f//tfs  Hon honncHfiis  also  is  ii>corded  by  Bonaparte  fi'om  "the 
Athaj)esc(>\v  Lake  near  the  RcK'ky  Mountains,"  from  a  pair  in  Lead- 
lH»ater\s  collection.^  In  'American  Ornithology'  he  figui'es  a  New 
York  specimen,  but  in  the  text  states  that  he  has  '"  information  of 
its  inhabiting  near  the  most  north-western  lakes,  such  as  the  Atha- 
basca." '' 

Of  these  four  species,  the  fii'st  three  are  known  to  be  more  or  less 
abundant  near  the  sourc*i»s  of  the  Athabaska,  and  two  of  these,  the 
evtMiing  grosbeak  and  the  water  ousel,  have  not  been  found  near  Atha- 
baska Lake.  Furthermore,  we  have  Richardson's  positive  statement 
that  in  the  case  of  two  of  these  species,  the  Bohemian  waxwing  and 
the  water  ousel,  Ijeadl)eater's  si>ecimens  were  taken  near  the  source  of 
tlie  Athabaska.  The  remaining  sjjecies,  the  yellow  rail,  is  nearly  as 
likely  to  occur  there  as  at  Athabaska  Lake.  It  seems  reasonably  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  all  these  s^x^cimens  were  taken  near  the  sources 
of  the  Athabaska. 

John  Ross  sailed  in  the  Victory  from  England  in  May,  1820,  ii^ 
search  of  the  Northwest  Passage.     He  reached  Lancaster  Sound  in 


"Am.  Orn.,  Ill,  PI.  XVI,  n>,'.  2,  1.S2S. 
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early  August,  and  Felix  Harbor,  Boothia,  on  September  30.  Three 
Tears  were  spent  in  this  vicinity,  and  overland  journeys  were  made 
for  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  westward.  The  summer  of  1832  was 
spent  along  the  east  coast  of  Boothia  and  Noilh  Somerset,  between 
latitude  70°  and  73°,  and  the  next  winter  at  Somerset  House,  in  lati- 
tude 72°  40',  after  which  Ross  returned  to  England.  The  natural  his- 
tory of  the  region  was  reported  on  by  James  Clark  Ross,  a  nephew 
of  the  commander. 

The  expedition  of  Back  to  the  mouth  of  Great  Fish  River  (since 
generally  called  Back  River)  was  sent  out  to  explore  that  stream,  and, 
if  possible,  to  render  aid  to  the  members  of  the  expedition  under  Sir 
John  Ross,  whose  prolonged  absence  had  caused  much  apprehension. 
Richard  King,  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  expedition,  was  second 
in  command.  Traveling  by  way  of  Montreal,  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  Methye  Portage,  the  party  reached  Fort  Ghipe- 
wytn  on  July  29,  1833.  Descending  the  Athabaska  and  Slave  rivers, 
they  reached  Great  Slave  Lake  on  August  8,  and  their  prospective 
wintering  place,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  August  18.  During 
the  autumn  a  preliminary  survey  to  the  head  of  Great  Fish  River  was 
made,  and  the  winter  was  passed  at  their  establishment,  which  was 
named  Fort  Reliance.  The  party  left  here  May  7,  1834,  reached  the 
head  of  Great  Fish  River,  after  great  exertions,  on  June  28,  and  de- 
scending it,  reached  the  mouth  about  August  1. 

Prevented  by  ice  from  exploring  the  coast  to  the  eastward,  the 
party,  after  being  detained  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  Island  for 
some  days,  began  the  ascent  of  the  river  on  August  22,  reached 
Fort  Reliance  on  September  27,  and  again  wintered  there.  Back 
left  on  March  20,  1835,  and  returned  to  England,  leaving  King  in 
Aarge  of  the  expedition.  King  left  with  the  remainder  of  the  party 
«i  April  14,  and  after  spending  several  days  at  the  fishery  near  the 
narrow  part  of  the  lake,  reached  Fort  Resolution  on  April  2().  Here 
ke  remained  until  about  June  10,  when  he  turned  southward,  reach- 

•  _  

^g  Fort  Chipewyan  June  22,  and  Isle  a  la  Crosse  July  19,  and  re- 
amed to  England  by  way  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Hudson  Bay. 

Captain  Back  did  little  to  encourage  the  acquisition  of  natural  his- 
tory specimens,  and  as  King's  regular  duties  took  up  most  of  his  time, 
^he  latter  could  devote  but  little  time  to  collecting.     Most  of  the 
^imens  were  taken  at  Fort  Reliance,  but  manv  observations  were 
^ade  at  Fort  Resolution  and  at  various  other  points  on  the  route. 
Two  narratives  of  the  expedition  were  published.     Back  gives  a  few 
^otes  on  natural  history,  and  a  zoological  appendix  by  Richardson 
contains  lists  of  the   birds  and   mannnals   collected,  the   localities 
l^ing  in  some  cases  indicated,  and  a   few  species  being  more  ex- 
pensively annotated.     King's  narrative  is  replete  with  notes  on  natural 
hiijtory,  and  much  light  is  thrown  on  many  species  which  are  mftt'^^lv 
iisted  in  Backus  narrative. 
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The  next  journey  of  exploration  in  this  region  was  that  of  Thoma 
Simpson  and  Peter  Warren  Dease,  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Ba; 
Company.  While  the  object  of  their  expedition  was  to  further  geo 
graphic  knowledge,  they  made  many  notes  on  the  fauna  of  the  coun 
try,  as  nearly  all  Arctic  travelers  do,  and  secured  a  considerabli 
collection  of  plants. 

Simpson  left  Fort  Garrj',  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Winnipeg 
on  December  1,  1830,  and,  traveling  on  snowshoes,  arrived  at  For 
Chipewyan,  where  he  joined  Dease,  on  February  1,  1837.  They  lef 
Fort  Chipewyan  on  June  1,  and,  descending  the  Slave  and  Mac 
kenzie  rivers,  explored  the  Arctic  coast  westward  to  Point  Barro\^ 
Thev  then  returned  to  the  Mackenzie,  ascended  it  and  Great  Bea 
River,  and,  crossing  Great  Bear  Lake,  built  a  ix)st  near  the  moutl 
of  Dease  River,  naming  it  Fort  Confidence,  and  there  spent  th 
winter  of  1837-38.  Thev  left  here  June  (>,  1838,  and,  after  ascend 
ing  Dease  River  as  far  as  was  practicable,  i>ortaged  to  the  Coppei 
mine.  They  then  descended  that  river  to  the  sea  and  explored  th 
coast  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Point  Turnagain,  the  farthest  poic 
reached  by  Franklin  in  1821.  Being  unable  to  proceed  farther,  the 
returned  to  Fort  Confidence,  where  they  arrived  on  September  1 
and  again  wintered  there.  During  the  summer  of  1830,  favored  b 
an  early  spring,  an  unusually  ojxm  sea,  and  their  previous  know 
edge,  they  again  followed  the  coast  to  the  eastward,  reaching  th 
mouth  of  the  stream  named  by  them  Castor  and  Pollux  River,  t 
the  eastward  of  Back  River.  Thev  then  returned  to  Fort  Confident 
which  thev  abandoned,  crossed  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  reached  Foi 

ft. 

Simpson  by  water.  Here  Dease  remained,  while  the  ill-fated  Simp 
son  (for  he  met  an  untimely  deatli  smm  afterwards)  resumed  hi 
journey  as  soon  as  winter  set  in  and  traveled  over  the  snow  to  Rei 
River. 

THE  FRANKLIN  SEABCH  EXPEDITIONS,   1845-1855. 

An  expedition  which  was  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  most  notabl 
epoch  in  tlie  exploration  of  Arctic  America  sailed  from  England  ii 
1845.  Sir  Jolin  Franklin,  with  two  ships,  the  Erehus  and  Terror 
and  a  crew  numbering  120  persons,  left  England  May  26,  to  completi 
\\w  survey  of  the  north  coast  of  America  and  to  accomplish  the  North 
west  Passage.  '•  The  Erehus  and  Terror  were  last  seen  by  a  whaliB! 
captain.  Dannett,  July  26,  1845.  moored  to  an  iceberg,  74^  40'  N 
(if)^  W  W.,  waiting  for  an  opening  in  the  middle  ice  so  as  to  cros 
to  Lancaster  Sound.  Thus  Franklin  and  his  expedition  vanishc 
forev(M-  from  the  sight  of  civilized  man."*     ((ireely.) 

Tn  1848  and  1840  a  party  under  tlie  conunand  of  Dr.  John  Richard 
son,  John  l?ae.  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  being  second  in  cofl 
mand,  made  a  journey  dowji  the  Mackenzie  and  along  the  Arctic  coas 
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he  primary  object  being  to  search  for  the  party  under  Sir  John 
Franklin,  who  had  not  been  heard  from  since  the  summer  of  1845. 
They  traveled  by  way  of  New  York,  Montreal,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
Lake  Winnipeg,  and  reached  Methye  Portage,  where  for  present  pur- 
poses their  journey  may  be  said  to  have  commenced,  on  June  28, 1848. 
Here  they  joined  another  detachment  of  the  expedition  in  charge  of 
John  Bell,  a  chief  trader  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This 
party  had  ascended  the  rivers  from  York  Factory  during  the  pre- 
rious  autumn  and  had  wintered  at  Cedar  Lake,  on  the  Saskatchewan. 
Crossing  Methye  Portage,  the  party  descended  the  Clearwater,  Atha- 
baska.  Slave,  and  Mackenzie  rivers.  The  two  detachments  having 
separated  at  the  rapids  of  Slave  River,  Richardson  and  Rae  pushed 
on  with  all  possible  speed,  leaving  the  heavier  boats  to  follow  with 
the  winter  supplies,  and  skirted  the  Arctic  coast  eastward  to  the 
mouth  of  Coppermine  River.     Thence  they  traveled  overland  to  the 

0  _  

mouth  of  Dease  River,  Great  Bear  Lake.  Near  this  point,  on  the 
site  of  Fort  Confidence,  established  by  Dease  and  Simpson,  Bell, 
whose  detachment  had  ascended  Great  Bear  River  and  crossed  Great 
Bear  Lake  for  this  purpose,  had  erected  houses,  and  here  the  entire 
party  passed  the  winter  of  1848-49.  As  early  in  the  spring  of  1849 
as  the  season  allowed  the  party  divided,  since  but  one  boat  was  avail- 
able for  further  exploration  on  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  Richardson 
returned  to  England,  while  Rae  made  an  attempt  to  reach  Wollaston 
Land.  Failing  in  this,  he  returned  to  Fort  Confidence  and  ascended 
the  Mackenzie  to  Fort  Simpson.  Doctor  Richardson's  narrative  of 
the  journey,  which  was  published  in  1851,  is  replete  with  information 
regarding  the  natural  history,  geology,  botany,  and  physiography  of 
the  region. 

In  the  summer  of  1851,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  Rae  made  a  journey  of  exploration  along  the  southern 
<^sts  of  Wollaston  and  Victoria  lands,  still  searching  for  the  Frank- 
lin ex|)edition.  He  left  Fort  Confidence  on  April  25  and  traveled 
overland  to  Kendall  River.  Proceeding  northward  from  here  with 
<log  sleds,  with  only  two  companions,  he  reached  the  Arctic  coast  near 
Point  Ix)ckyer,  and  crossing  to  Wollaston  Land,  now  first  visited  by 
«  white  man,  he  traced  its  coast  eastward  to  near  Bvron  Bav  and 
northwestward  to  Cape  Baring,  after  which  he  returned  to  Kendall 
^iver.  Meeting  here  his  boat  party  from  F'ort  Confidence,  he  de- 
^nded  the  Coppermine  as  soon  as  it  opened  sufficiently,  and  trav- 
'^ling  eastward  through  Dease  Strait  to  Cape  Alexander,  crossed  to 
Victoria  Land  and  explored  its  coast  eastward,  partly  by  boat  and 
Partly  on  foot,  to  Point  Pelly,  near  its  eastern  extremity.  Unable  to 
'TOSS  Victoria  Strait,  he  returned  westward  and  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Coppermine  on  August  29.    His  reports  on  the  sledge  journey  and 
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\hk\\  voyji^'.  adclivssinl  to  the  IliidsonV  Bay  Company,  wen'  pubrishd 
hy  \\\v  Royal  (u'o^rapliical  S(K*iety,  and  contain  many  notes  on  th 
fanna  of  tlie  coaM  explored. 

Tin*  hoal  I'xprditioii  of  Lieutenant  Pullen  and  Capt.  W,  H.  Hooper, 
dispatched  from  Xlu/'/orrr  (under  the  (*onimand  of  Captain  Moore), 
ivarlu'<l  \hv  viriuity  of  Point  Harrow  early  in  Au^iM,  1841),  and  Fort 
M<*PlM»r><»n  Septeinln'r  5.     From  here  Pullen.  with  «M'en  men.  pr*- 
rtH'drd  up  the  Mack(»nzie  to  Fort  Simpj^ui,  where  he  passed  the  win- 
ter.    Hooper.  unal»le  for  hiek  of  provisions  to  remain  at  Fort  Mc- 
lMier>ou,  left  tlM»re  SeptenilM»r  ID  and  ascended  the  Mackenzie  to  Foit- 
X<»nnan.  then  situated  on  the  left  hank  some  distance  alx>ve  its  pres- 
ent site,  where  he  arrived  on  ()ctol)er  0.     On  Noveml^er  11  the  party 
left  for  (treat   Hear  Lake,  traveling  across  (HMmtiT  with  dofr  sleds  , 
'.i\u\  reachin*r  there  XoveiulHM*  UK     Hen»  the  winter  of  184JV-50  wis  ;j 
passed,  tlu'  |)arty  oe<Mi|)viu^  a  suuill  lo^  hous*^  near  the  site  of  Fort  --ill 
Franklin.     I)uriii*r  the  winter  IIoojkt  j)asstHl  hack  and  forth  hetween 
(in'at  Hear  Lake  an<l  Fort  Norman,  spendin<r  nuich  time  at  the  latter 
place,  wliere  tlie  reuiaiiider  of  th(»  party  joined  him  on  May  8,  1850,  ^ 
and  hiter  in  tln'  uiouth  jiroceeded  \\\)  the  Mackenzie  and  joinetl  Pul- 
len on  June  1.     Theiire  the  unite<l  party  ascended  the  Mackenzie  to 
(ireat  Shive  Laki\  intending  to  return  to  Enijland,  hut  met  dispatches 
orderin^r  further  prosecution  of  tlie  searcli  on  the  seacoast.     Accord- 
in<rly  tlM\v  returned  down  the  Mackenzie,  reaching  Point  Separation 
July    17.     'rh<'uc<»  tliev   voya<red   eastward  alon^  the  coast  to  Cip*  jA 
Hathurst.  wliere  lliev  W(»re  forced  to  abandon  the  search  on  accomA  H 
of  ice.     Tliey  conuuen^iHl  their  return  about  the  middle  of  August  ; 
iuid  ascended  the  Mack^'uzie  to  Fort  Simpson,  where  they  passed  the 
winter  of  is.")!) -r>l,  an<l  returned  to  En<rl{ind  the  following  summer. 

About  this  time  and  (hirin<r  th(»  next  few  years  nniny  other  expe- 
ditious in  search  of  tlie  Franklin  j)arty  traversed  the  devious  and 
ice-l)eset  walerwavs  of  the  Arctic  north  of  the  American  continent 
and.  uiainly  l>y  uu^aus  of  sledp*  journeys,  explored  nearly  the  entire 
ext(»nt  of  coast  line  of  the  Parry  Archipelago  and  the  other  great 
islands  in  that  <[uarter.  Prominent  among  these  weiv  the  followinj?" 
of  which  brief  itineraries  are  given: 

The  ships  /.(f(/t/  Fridilltii  and  Sophia  left  England  on  April  13? 
is;>(),  and  arrived  at  Heechey  Island  on  August  27,  and  Assistance 
Hay.  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cornwallis  Island,  on  September 
12.  There  the  winter  of  18r)0--r)l  was  j)assed.  Sledging  parties  ex^ 
auiined  Wellington  Chann(»l*and  |)ortions  of  the  shores  of  North 
Devon,  Albert  Land,  Cornwallis  Island,  Haillie  Hamilton  Island* 
and  P>aring  Island.  In  the  narrative  of  the  voyage,  by  P.  C.  Suther- 
land, manv  notes  on  natural  historv  are  fi:iven. 

The  Prthrc  AJhrrt  reached  Hatty  Bay,  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  on 
September  10,  1851,  and  wintered  there.    During  the  following  spring 
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W^illiam  Kennedy  and  Lieutenant  Bellot  journeyed  by  sledges  around 
15orth  Somerset,  crossing  Prince  of  Wales  Land  on  the  way.     The 
,«hip  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1852.     The  narrative  of 
the  voyage,  written  by  Kennedy,  gives  many  natural  history  notes. 
:    The  Assistance^  one  of  Edward  Belcher's  squadron,  reached  Nor- 
^thumberland  Sound  in  August,  1852,  and  wintered  near  latitude  77°, 
^longitude  97°.     During  the  autumn,  and  in  the  spring  of  1853,  tho 
fidjacent  coasts  of  Cornwallis,  Bathurst,  and  Melville  islands  wore 
:iBXimined.     The  second  winter  was  spent  near  the  southern  end  of 
Wellington  Channel,  where  the  ship  was  abandoned  in  the  summer 
of  1854.     In  Belcher's  narrative  are  given  a  few  notes  on  natural  his- 
tory.   Doctor  McCormick,  surgeon  on  one  of  the  ships  of  the  squad- 
ron, made  a  lx)at  journey  along  the  west  coast  of  North  Devon  in 
the  autumn  of  1852.     During  this  trip  he  made  a  great  many  natural 
history  notes,  which  appeared  in  the  narrative  of  his  travels,  pub- 
liahed  many  years  later. 

The  Fox^  Capt.   L.   M'Clintock,  reached   Port   Kennedy,   Prince 
iftgtDi  Inlet,  in  August,  1858,  and  went  into  winter  quarters.     Hero 
I  year  was  passed,  during  which  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Land,  Boothia  Felix,  and  King  William  Land  were  examined. 
In  the  course  of  these  explorations  the  main  object  of  the  voyage  was 
adiieved — the  ascertaining  of  the  fate  of  the  Franklin  party.    M'Clin- 
tocks  parties  found  records  deposited  by  the  ill-fated  expedition 
showing  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror  had  passed  the  winter  of  1845-4(> 
it  Beerhey  Island,  and  during  the  foUow^ing  summer  had  sailed  south- 
ward into  Peel  Sound,  where  the  ships  had  l>een  caught  in  the  ice- 
pick and  had  there  passed  the  winter  of  1846-47.    Sir  John  Franklin 
died  cm  June  11,  1847,  and  by  the  foUowijig  xVpril  the  total  number 
of  deaths  had  reached  24.    On  April  22,  1848,  Crozier,  then  in  com- 
mand, left  the  ships  with  105  officers  and  men  for  Back  River,  by 
wiv  of  which  they  hojjed  to  reach  the  trading  posts.    Here  the  written 
records  ended,  but  M'Clintock  by  his  explorations  ascertained  that, 
Weakened  bv  disease  and  starvation,  thev  "  died  as  thev  walked '' 
■long  the  west  coast  of  King  William  Land,  and  not  one  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  river.    In  M'Clintock 's  narrative  many  natural  history 
notes  are  given,  mainly  referring  to  Bellot  Strait. 

It  is  desirable  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  itineraries  of  a  few 
other  expeditions  which  have  to  do  with  the  larger  Arctic  islands 
nearest  to  the  Mackenzie  Basin,  and  whose  narratives  are  especially 
fidi  in  natural  history  notes.  The  expeditions  selected  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tliose  of  Collinson  and  M'Clure,  in  the  Enterprise  and  Invest i- 
9'ffor,  for  Banks,  Baring,  Prince  All^ert,  Wollaston,  and  Victoria 
l«nds;  and  of  Kellett,  in  the  Resolute^  for  Prince  Patrick  Island; 
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the  fauna  of  Melville  Island  had  been   made  known   partially  by  | 
Parry's  first  voyage,  already  mentioned. 

JVrClure,  in  the  lnn*Httyatot\  which  sailed  in  company  with  th« 
Knterpvhi\  but  l)ecame  sc^parated  from  it,  reached  the  vicinity  of 
the  Mackenzie  by  way  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  Bering  Sea,  alK)ut  the  middle  of  August,  1850.     Following  the 
coast  eastward  to  Cape  Parry,  the  InreHthjator  turned  northward  and 
entered  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  where  it  was  frozen  in  near  Princess 
Royal  Islands,  and  wintered.     The  ship  was  freed  from  the  ice  in 
July,  1851,  but  being  unable  to  penetrate  to  Parry  Sound  through 
the  strait,  MXMure  turned  southward  and  skirting  the  southern,  west- 
ern, and  northern  shores  of  Banks  Land,  entered  Mercy  Bay,  where 
the  ship  was  imprisoned  on  Septeml>er  23,  1851.     Here  the  party, 
with  the  exception  of  some  who  left  on  April  15,  1853,  for  Dealy 
Island,  remained  until  June  3,  1853,  when  the  ship  whs  abandoned, 
and  the  party  taken  by  sledges  to  Dealy  Island,  w^here  the  Intrepid 
and  KeHohite  had  winteivd,  and  whence  Captain  Kellett  had  sent 
Lieutenant  Pirn  to  the  rescue.     Another  winter  was  passed  in  the 
ice,  and  the  survivors  finally  reached  England  on  the  North  Star,  the 
fii'st  ])arty  to  accomplish  the  Northwest  Passage.'*    Several  narratives 
of  this  voyage  were  published.    That  of  Alexander  Armstrong,  sur- 
ge<m  on  the  Investigator^  which  has  lK»en  consulted  in  the  present 
connection,  has  very  full  notes  on  natural  history. 

Collinson  in  the  Knterprlffc,  becoming  s(»parated  from  the  Inref^ 
f/(itor  and  not  l)eing  aware  that  that  vessel,  a  slpw  sailer,  had  entered 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  did  not  push  on  during  the  summer  of  1850  (thu 
two  ships  having  orders  to  keep  together),  and  withdrawing  from 
the  Arctic  to  winter,  did  not  reach  Mackenzie  Bay  until  August,  1851. 
a  year  Ix^hind  the  Inrestif/(ftor,  Sailing  eastward  and  northwardi 
(\)llinson  entered  Prince  of  Wales  Strait  but  a  few  days  after 
M'Clure  left  it,  and  attempted  to  pass  through  it,  but  w^as  stopped  by 
the  ice.    Tie  then  turned  back  and  coasted  Banks  Land  to  Point  Meek, 

"  W.  K.  Viwry  in  1S2(>  fniletl  to  accomplish  the  Northwest  Passage  by  only  * 
few  miles,  aiiul  since  then  many  other  failures  have  been  scored.  Recently  tb*^ 
feat  has  been  achieved  by  ('apt.  RoaUl  Amundsen  in  the  (rjoa.  This  vessel,  ^ 
sloop  7*5  feet  lon^  and  rejxisterinj?  4U  tons,  sailed  from  Christianla,  Norway,  ot 
the  nl^rht  of  June  1(»,  11K>3,  with  a  crew  of  seven  men,  aU  told.  The  part2 
reacluHl  Heeiliey  Island  on  Aujjust  22.  and  saiknl  southward  through  Pc^ 
Sound  to  Pettersdu  Bay,  on  the  soutlieastern  coast  of  King  William  I^nd.  Th^l 
wintered  there  and  spent  the  spring  and  summer  of  1004  in  making  sclentl^' 
observations  in  that  region.  Anotlier  winter  was  passed  at  the  same  place,  BX^* 
in  the  sprinj;  and  early  sununer  of  ir)Or>  the  eastern  coast  of  Victoria  Land  wH 
charted  north  to  latltmle  72^  10'.  The  (Ijoa  left  Petterson  Ray  on  August  1^ 
l>enetr:ited  throujxh  Simpson,  Dease,  and  Dolphin  and  Pnion  straits,  and  win 
tered  near  Cape  Saldne.  east  of  Ilerschel  Island.  The  westward  voyage  wa^ 
resumed  In  the  summer  of  11MM>,  and  the  Ojiia  reached  San  Francisco  In  tW 
early  autumn. 
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cn  its  western  shore,  but  not  knowing  that  M'Chire  liad  followed 
this  course,  he  turned  back  and  wintered  in  Walker  Bay,  Prince 
Albert  Land.  Sledging  parties  were  sent  out  in  various  directions 
during  the  winter  and  early  summer,  and  after  the  ice  broke  up  in 
August,  1852,  Prince  Albert  Sound  was  surveyed.  Collinson  then 
ailed  eastward  between  Wollaston  and  Victoria  lands  and  the  main- 
knd  to  Cambridge  Bay,  where  he  was  obliged  again  to  seek  winter 
quarters  late  in  September.  During  the  winter  of  1852-53  sledging^ 
parties  examined  the  southeastern  coast  of  Victoria  Land.  The  ship 
was  liberated  in  August,  1853,  and  Collinson  retraced  his  way  west- 
ward, but  was  stopped  by  ice  in  Camden  Bay,  east  of  Point  Barrow, 
and  forced  to  spend  another  winter  in  the  Arctic,  after  which  he 
returned  to  England.  In  his  journal,  which  was  published  in  1880, 
Collinson  gives  many  notes  on  natural  history,  mainly  referring  to 
the  wintering  stations. 

The  Remhite^  Captain  Kellett,  and  the  Intrepid^  Captain  M'Clin- 
todc,  two  of  the  fleet  of  five  vessels  which  the  British  Government 
sent  out  in  1852  to  search  for  the  Franklin  expedition,  wintered  at 
Dealy  Island,  off  the  southern  coast  of  Melville  Island.    During  the 
spring  of   1853   sledging  parties  under  Mecham,  M'Clintock,  and 
others,  examined  nearly  the  entire  coast  line  of  Prince  Patrick  Island, 
and  other  portions  of  the  adjacent  region,  one  party  under  Lieutenant 
Pim  reaching  and  rescuing  the  crew  of  the  Investujator^  as  before 
mentioned.     The  Resolute  and  Intrepid  were  drawn  out  of  winter 
quarters  in  August,  1853,  but  soon  afterwards  were  caught  in  the 
ice,  and  after  drifting  during  the  following  winter,  were  abandoned 
May  15,  1854,  in  Melville  Sound,  north  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 
Two  others  of  the  fleet,  the  Assistance  and  Pioneer^  being  also  aban- 
doned, the  crews  of  the  four  vessels,  as  w^ell  as  that  of  the  hi  resfi(/(ffof\ 
were  taken  home  on  the  North  Star,     The  abandoned  Resohde  es- 
caped from  the  ice,  and  after  drifting  a  thousand  miles  through 
Lancaster  Sound,  Barrow  Strait,  and  Baffin  Bay,  was  recovered  in 
Davis  Strait  north  of  Cape  Dyer  by  Captain  Buddington,  an  Ameri- 
can whaler,  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  Government,  and 
presented  to  (ireat  Britain.     M'Dougall's  narrative  of  the  voyage  of 
^^  Resohite  has  been  examined  in  the  present  connection  and  many 
notes  on  the  fauna  of  Prince  Patrick  Island  and  the  adjacent  region 
have  been  obtained  from  it. 

In  1855  James  Anderson  and  James  G.  Stewart,  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  descended  Back  River  to  search  for  traces  of  tlie 
J^ranklin  expedition.  They  left  Fort  Resolution  June  22  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  eastern  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake  and  thence  by  the  lakes 
«nd  rivers,  encountering  great  difficulties,  to  the  head  of  Back  River, 
where  they  arrived  about  July  13.  Back  River  was  then  descended 
to  its  mouth,  and  Montreal  Island  and  portions  of  the  shore  of  the 
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adjacent  mainland  were  examined.  Tlie  party  then  retraced  its  way, 
reaching  the  head  of  Back  River  August  31,  and  Fort  Resolution 
September  16.  The  official  report  contains  a  few  notes  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  region. 

KENNICOTT'S  EXPEDITION,   1859,  AND  ITS  BESUIiTS. 

The  year  1859  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  nearly  ten 
years,  during  which  more  light  was  thrown  on  the  natural  history 
of  the  Mackenzie  River  region  than  during  any  equal  period  before 
or  since.  This  resulted  from  the  visit  of  Robert  Kennicott,  an 
enthusiastic  young  naturalist  sent  to  that  region  by  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird 
in  the  interests  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  the  words  of  one 
of  his  northern  friends:  "During  his  three  years'  sojourn  in  that 
quarter  he  managed  to  infuse  into  one  and  all  with  whom  he  had  any 
intercourse  more  or  less  of  his  own  ardent,  zealous,  and  indefatigable 
spirit  as  a  collector.''  Reaching  the  Canadian  border  by  way  of 
Chicago  and  Lake  Superior,  Kennicott  left  Fort  William,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  at  the  mouth  of  Kaministiquoi  River, 
on  May  19,  1859,  and  traveled  by  way  of  Rainy  Lake,  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Xorway  House.  From  here,  he  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Saskatchewan  and  by  the  well-known  Methye  Portage 
route  to  the  Athabaska,  where  he  arrived  August  3,  and,  traveling 
rapidly  down  the  rivers,  reached  Fort  Simpson  on  August  15.  Hert 
he  passed  the  autumn  of  1859,  except  while  making  a  trip  to  Fon 
Liard,  which  occupied  three  weeks.  Early  in  January,  1860,  h< 
made  another  trip  to  Fort  Liard,  where  he  remained  until  the  lasi 
of  February,  and  then  returned  to  Fort  Simpson,  arriving  on  Mard 
8.  On  March  25  he  joined  a  party  going  to  Big  Island,  a  tradia; 
post  on  the  north  shore  and  near  the  outlet  of  Great  Slave  Lake  an* 
near  the  island  of  that  name.  He  arrived  there  on  April  1  ni% 
remained  until  April  5,  when  he  left  for  Fort  Rae,  arriving  April  1^ 
Here  also  he  made  but  a  short  stay,  leaving  on  April  16  for  Foi 
Resolution,  where  he  arrived  April  18.  He  remained  at  that  pla^ 
until  some  time  in  August,  collecting  assiduously  and  making  man 
interesting  observations.  In  August  he  descended  the  Mackenzie  t 
Peel  River  (Fort  McPherson),  where  he  remained  a  short  time  an. 
•  then  crossed  the  mountains  to  La  Pierre  House,  arriving  on  SeptenC 
ber  18.  After  a  stop  of  one  day  he  descended  the  Porcupine  to  Fot 
Yukon.  Here  lie  remained  until  August,  1861,  when  he  returne* 
to  Peel  River,  remaining  there  until  late  in  December,  and  then  wen 
back  to  La  Pierre  House.  He  remained  there  until  January  31 
1862,  when  he  again  set  out  for  Peel  River,  where  he  arrived  abou 
three  days  later.  In  the  spring  he  proceeded  up  the  Mackenzie  t 
Fort  Simpson.  He  had  intended  to  spend  the  coming  summer  a 
Fort  Anderson,  the  newly  established  post  on  Anderson  River,  hv 
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at  Fort  Simpson  received  news  which  necessitated  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  He  arrived  in  Chicago  on  October  17.  Of  his  life, 
mainly  spent  in  scientific  research,  between  that  date  and  March, 
18r>5,  when  he  left  the  United  States  for  Alaska  to  take  charge  of  a 
party  of  surveyors  in  connection  with  the  overland  telegraph  expedi- 
tion, and  of  his  untimely  death  at  Nulato  on  May  13,  186G,  it  is 
unnecessary  now  to  speak.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  labors  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  mainly  employees  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who,  during  the  visit  of  Kennicott  to  the 
Vackenzie  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  collected  and  forwarded 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  thousands  of  valuable  specimens. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Roderick  MacFarlane,  B.  R.  Ross, 
James  Lockhart,  Lawrence  Clarke,  W.  L.  Hardisty,  James  Mc- 
Dougall,  John  Reid,  C.  P.  Gaudet,  Strachan  Jones,  J.  S.  Camsell, 
Hmtlo  McLeod,  James  Sibbiston,  A.  McKenzie,  Andrew  and  James 
rtt,  R.  MacDonald,  W.  J.  McLean,  William  Brass,  Nicholas  Taylor, 

W.  C.  King. 

Of  these  Roderick  MacFarlane,  an  oflScer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 

ipany,  made  by  far  the  most  extensive  collections,  mainly  in  the 

iderson  River  region.     A  brief  account  of  the  circumstances  under 

^vludi  these  collections  were  formed  may  begin  with  a  few  notes 

irding  his  first  trip  to  this  region,  which  never  before  had  been 

ated  by  a  white  man.     He  left  Fort  Good  Hope  on  June  4,  1857, 

pursued  a  general  northeasterly  course  on  foot  to  a  large  lake, 

lich  he  called  Canoe  Lake.     A  party  of  Indians  had  canoes  in 

liness  on  this  lake,  and  its  outlet,  called  by  him  the  Iroquois, 

descended  to  a  larger  stream  called  the  lockhart,  which  was 

ched  on  June  11  after  much  diflScult  navigation  and  several  long 

iges.    The  Lockhart  at  the  point  where  they  reached   it   was 

to  be  a  stream  about   50  yards  wide,  easily  navigable   for 

5,  and  bordered  by  high,  well-wooded  banks.     MacFarlane  de- 

this  river  to  its  junction  with  a  larger  one,  named  by  him 

Anderson,  a  stream  varA^ing  in  width  from  500  to  1,500  yards 

apposed   to  be  identical  with  the  '  Beghula  '  of  Richardson. 

river  was  reached  June  13,  and  was  found  to  be  still  full  of 

ig  ice,  having  broken  up  only  on  the  previous  day.     On  June 

1*  commenced  the  descent  of  Anderson  River,  having  a  party  of 

persons  in  two  canoes.     It  was  his  intention  to  follow  it  to  its 

I?  but  when  within  about  a  day's  journey  of  the  sea  he  was 

by  a  large  party  of  unfriendly  Eskimo  to  abandon  the  canoes 

the  heavier  portions  of  the  baggage.     I^eaving  here  June  1(), 

BKmbers  of  the  party  retraced  their  way  on  foot  and  reached  the 

A  of  the  Ix>ckhart  on  June  24.     Obtaining  a  small  canoe*  here, 

Ftrliine  explored  a  considerable  portion  of  the  upper  Anderson 
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iinil  iTl iiriip<l  to  Fort  (iixmI  H(»p»'  by  mi  urerlam]  iiiarcli  tu  Ilan^kii 
Kirci'  unil  liy  (k>sccii<lii>g  (liiit  streuiii. 

Ill  till'  siiiiiiiier  <if  IWiO.  the  Il>iiI«on"s  Bay  Coiiipaiiv  having  ilei-itM 
to  i-stiiblisli  u  pMst  on  lli(^  AndvfNon.  MacFarlaiie  made  another  trip 
to  tliut  rivor  for  tlif  purpose  of  setting  a  party  to  work  prcpanng 
liiiiiIxT  for  the  (.-oiistriic-lioii  of  the  buildings.  On  this  occasion  be 
followed  a  now  roiito.  leaving  the  Mackenzie  a  few  mileN  beloir  tht 
site  of  old  Fort  (i(Hxl  Hope  and  pursuing  a  general  easterly  eoune 
thn>iigh  several  lakes  connected  by  portages  of  varying  lengths  to 
stream  (named  bv  him  the  Onion  River),  a  tributary  of  the  l^ckhirt. 
Descending  the  Lo«'khurt  to  the  Anderson,  he  found  suitable  timber 
on  the  Amlerson  River  10  miles  alxive  this  junction.  A  temponrr 
I'stablishnient  was  erected  at  this  place,  called  by  him  '  Sbantyville,' 
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mill  K^veral  men  were  left  to  prepare  Iuml>er,  while  MacFarlane  re- 
Uiined  to  Fort  (iOikI  Hope  by  practically  the  same  route  followed  on 
his  outwtird  trip.  Subsequent ly  this  new  route  was  abandoned  in 
fiivor  of  the  earlier  one,  explored  in  If.")?. 

In  yiay.  WM,  JhicFarlime  it'tunied  to  the  Anderson,  and  on  the 
breaking  iij)  of  the  ice  rafted  the  himlK'r  dt)wn  to  the  proposed  site, 
on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Anderson,  iipproximatcly  in  latitude  08°  35', 
wliere  the  post  wiis  built  during  the  sinnnier  (fig.  4).  No  natural  his- 
tory work  was  done  that  season,  but  in  the  succeeding  summer  col- 
lecting was  begun  in  earnest,  and  was  continued,  mainly  during  the 
summer  seasons,  until  the  post  was  abamloned  in  the  summer  of 
18C6.    In  addition  to  MacFarlane's  personal  colteelions  many  speci- 
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vere  brought  in  by  the  Eskimo,  mainly  from  Liverpool  Bay, 

the  local  Indians.  Each  summer  from  1862  to  1865,  inclusive, 
:he  trading  season  was  over,  MacFarlane  made  an  overland 

Franklin  Bay,  mainly  in  search  of  the  eggs  of  water  birds, 
e  breeding  habits  and  eggs  of  many  species  were  first  made 

through  his  eflForts.    In  1862  he  left  Fort  Anderson,  accom- 

by  five  Indians,  on  June  19,  and  pursued  an  easterly  course  for 
W  miles  to  the  lunit  of  the  timbered  country.  On  reaching 
rren  Grounds  he  turned  to  the  northeastward  past  Rendezvous 

No  more  timber  was  met  with  until  he  reached  Wilmot 
I  River  at  a  point  a  little  to  the  northward  of  latitude  69°. 
ver  flows  through  a  deep  valley,  and  its  immediate  banks  are 
well  wooded.    Thence  to  the  coast  his  course  lay  through  the 

Grounds.  He  reached  Franklin  Bay  on  June  25,  and  after  a 
•  about  four  days,  during  which  the  neighborhood  was  ran- 

for  specimens,  retraced  his  coui'se  to  Fort  Anderson. 

863  he  made  a  similar  trip  to  Franklin  Bay.  Leaving  Fort 
son  on  June  20,  he  pursued  practically  the  same  route,  but  hav- 
arger  party,  he  divided  it,  instructing  three  of  his  men  to  fol- 
parallel  course  to  the  northward  of  his  route,  while  another 
pursued  a  similar  course  to  the  southward.  At  Rendezvous 
on  the  borders  of  the  wooded  country,  the  three  parties  met 
ointment,  the  lake  being  named  from  this  circumstance.  From 
)int  the  party  continued  on  to  Franklin  Bay,  reaching  it  on 
9  at  a  point  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  place  visited 
I.  The  coast  for  some  distance  in  either  direction  was  examined 
^,  and  a  small  party  of  Eskimo  visited  a  neighboring  large 

on  which  many  water  birds  were  found  nesting.  That  season 
it  nine  days  on  the  coast  and  then  returned  to  Fort  Anderson, 
he  arrived  on  July  11. 

864  a  third  collecting  trip  to  the  coast  was  made.  This  time 
irties  left  Fort  Anderson  on  June  18  and  pursued  parallel 
>  to  Rendezvous  Lake,  where  they  assembled  on  June  24. 
several  days  were  spent  arranging  and  packing  the  collec- 
wrhich  were  then  sent  back  to  the  post,  as  was  customary,  while 
lin  party  proceeded  to  Franklin  Bay,  reaching  it  on  June  30. 
families  of  Anderson  River  Eskimo  joined  MacFarlane  here 
sisted  in  collecting.  Three  days  were  spent  on  the  mainland, 
large  island  3  miles  off  shore  was  visited  in  an  '  oomiak '  on 
,  and  ransacked  for  three  days.  On  account  of  drifting  ice  and 
weather  the  main  shore  was  regained  with  difficulty  after 
hours'  continual  effort.  In  1865  a  similar  trip  to  Franklin  Bay 
ade,  but  further  investigations  in  that  quarter  were  prevented 
abandonment  of  Fort  Anderson  in  the  summer  of  1866. 
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The  immense  amount  of  lal>or  involved  in  these  trips  may  be 
imagined  when  it  is  considered  that  all  the  baggage,  in  addition  to 
the  collections,  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  party  throui^ 
woods  and  swamps,  across  streams  and  around  lakes,  over  hills  and 
mossy  plains,  regardless  of  the  vicissitudes  of  an  Arctic  climate.  A 
short  account  of  his  fii-st  visit  to  Anderson  River,  containing  a  few 
notes  on  the  fauna  and  flora,  was  published  by  MacFarlane  in  1890. 
He  published  also,  about  the  same  time,  an  annotated  list  of  the  birds 
and  eggs  obtained  in  the  Andei'son  River  region,  and  more  recently  t 
similar  paper  on  the  mammals  of  the  north. 

B.  K.  Ross,  at  that  time  in  charge  of  the  Mackenzie  district,  also 
made  large  collections,  mainly  at  Fort  Simpson  and  Fort  Liard,  and 
published  a  lumil^r  of  articles  on  the  natural  history  of  the  region. 
Of  the  others,  I.«ockhart  collected  mainly  on  the  Yukon  and  about 
Great  Slave  Lake;  Clarke  at  Fort  Rae;  Hardistv  about  Great  Slave 
Lake;  Reid  at  Big  Island  ;  Gaudet  at  Peel  River;  Jones  on  the  Yukon 
and  at  Le^sser  Slave  Lake;  Sibbiston  at  La  Pierre  House;  Mackenzia 
about  Great  Slave  I^ake ;  and  Brass  at  Fort  Halkett. 

The  extensive  collections  thus  brought  together  were  unfortunately 
never  published  as  a  whole,  though  they  contributed  material  for 
many  general  works  and  were  distributed  among  several  museums. 

LATER  EXPEDITIONS,  1862-1907. 

Between  1802  and  1S8:^  ftmile  Petitot,  a  French  missionary,  «i 
stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  Mackenzie  ivgion  and  visited  manfj 
districts   which    were   previously   unknown   except  to   the   nativeSi 
Some  of  his  journeys  were  made  by  canoe,  but  most  of  his  trips  were 
made  in  winter  on  snowshoes.    Immense  areas  north  of  Great  Bear 
Lake  and  the  lower  Mackenzie,  and  between  Great  Bear  and  Great  ■ 
Slave  lakes,  were  first  explored  by  him  and  are  still  mainly  known  ] 
from  his  labors.    Li  1875  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  geography 
of  the  Athabaska-Mackenzie  region.    Between  1883  and  1893,  after 
his  return  to  France,  he  published  five  books,  which  contained  the 
narratives  of  liis  many  journeys.    In  addition  he  wrote  many  shorter 
articles  on  geography  and  anthropolog}\     His  books  of  travel,  in    . 
particular,  contain  a  great  many  notes  on  the  fauna  of  the  r^oins  * 
traversed.  *  i 

In  1875  Dr.  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  t 
cxaniined  tlie  upper  part  of  Peace  River  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  I 
tlie  Smoky.  Thence  he  returned  westward,  while  John  Maooun,  i 
botanist  to  the  expedition,  descended  the  Peace  to  Athabaska  Lake,  * 
and,  ascending  tlie  Athabaska  and  Clearwater,  reached  Winnipeg  by 
th(»  Saskatdiewan  Plains.  The  report  of  the  expedition  oomprises 
a   detailed   geological   and   physiographical   account  of  the  routes 
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versed,  with  numerous  detailed  notes  on  the  flora  and  a  few  on 
!  fauna. 

[n  the  summer  of  1879  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  of  the  Canadian  Geo- 
;ical  Survey,  en  route  from  Port  Simpson,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
plored  some  of  the  upper  branches  of  Peace  River  and  reached 
Imonton  by  way  of  the  upper  Athabaska.  In  his  report  references 
e  made  to  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  region. 
In  1879  and  1880  Frederick  Schwatka  made  a  journey  overland 
om  near  Chesterfield  Inlet  to  King  William  Land  and  back,  the 
lal  search  for  traces  of  the  Franklin  expedition.  The  summer  of 
79  was  spent  on  King  William  Land.  The  party  left  here  about 
)vember  1  and  ascended  Back  River  for  some  distance  on  the  return 
umey.  Many  notes  on  the  game  animals  of  the  region,  especially 
King  William  Land,  appear  in  the  narrative  of  the  trip. 
In  the  summer  of  1882  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  of  the  Canadian  Geo- 
gical  Survey,  explored  La  Biche  River  and  made  an  examination  of 
le  Athabaska  from  the  mouth  of  La  Biche  River  to  Athabaska  Lake. 
!e  then  ascended  the  Athabaska  to  the  Clearwater,  and  that  stream 
Methye  Portage. 

During  the  seasons  of  1887  and  1888  R.  G.  McConnell,  of  the 
inadian  Geological  Survey,  made  a  detailed  geological  examination 
portions  of  the  Mackenzie  region.  Leaving  the  junction  of  the 
aise  and  Liard  rivers  on  June  25,  1887,  he  descended  the  Liard  to 
irt  Simpson,  where  he  arrived  August  5.  He  then  ascended  the 
lekenzie  and  Slave  to  Fort  Smith,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
ft  season  of  open  water  in  examining  Slave  River,  Salt  River,  Hay 
Ter,  and  the  southwestern  shores  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  reaching 
>rt  Providence  about  October  1.  The  winter  was  passed  at  this 
St,  from  which  trips  were  made  to  Fort  Rae  and  other  points, 
bout  May  1,  1888,  he  descended  the  Mackenzie  on  the  ice  to  Fort 
mpson,  and,  leaving  there  May  28,  proceeded  by  boat  to  Fort 
cPherson  on  the  Peel.  From  here  he  crossed  the  mountains  bv 
ly  of  La  Pierre  House  to  the  Porcupine,  and  descending  it  reached 
e  Pacific  coast  by  way  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Chilkoot  Pass. 
In  the  summer  of  1888  William  Ogilvie,  of  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ent  of  the  Interior,  after  spending  the  winter  on  the  Yukon  at  th(» 
•undarv  between  Alaska  and  Canada,  crossed  the  mountains  and  as- 
nded  the  Mackenzie.  He  left  his  winter  quarters  early  in  March 
A  descended  the  Yukon  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tat-on-duc.  He  then 
tended  this  river  on  the  ice,  and  from  its  head  crossed  to  the  head 
the  Porcupine.  Here  he  encamped  until  the  river  opened,  late  in 
ly,  and  then  descended  it  in  canoes  to  the  mouth  of  Bell  River,  an 
sterly  tributary.  This  was  ascended  to  its  head  and  a  portage 
de  by  McDougall  Pass  to  the  head  of  Trout  River,  a  branch  of  the 
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IVol.     On  tlio  l<)W(»r  P(m»1,  on  June  *J8,  he  met  R.  G.  McOonnell,  who 
had   just    (U^schmkUhI    the   Mackenzie.     From   here  he   asctMi<le<l 
Mackenzie  and  Shive  rivei*s  to  Athabaska  I^ke^  where  he  arrived  Itl 
in  ()ctol)er.     In  his  narrative  he  gives  many  notes  on  the  more  coa- 
spicuous  l)irds  and  mammals,  esi)ecially  of  the  region  traversed  be* 
tween  the  Yukon  and  the  Mackenzie. 

In  the  summer  of  1.S8S  James  M.  Macoun  accompanied  Thomif! 
Fawcett,  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Survey,  on  an  exploration  of  tU 
Athabaska  from  the  mouth  of  Lesser  Slave  River  to  the  junctional 
the  Clearwater,  up  that  stream,  and  thence  to  the  Churchill.  TteJ 
party  left  Athabaska  Landing  on  May  25,  and  ascended  the  Athi- 
baska  to  the  mouth  of  I^esser  Slave  River,  which  was  reached  June 
5.  From  this  poifit  the  expedition  turned  back  and  descended  tta^ 
river  to  Fort  McMurray,  reaching  there  late  in  June.  The  ascent  of'j 
the  Clearwater  was  commenced  June  26,  and  the  height  of  land  to 
the  waters  of  the  Churchill  was  crossed  by  the  Methye  Portage. 
Thence,  bv  wav  of  La  Loche  or  Methve.  Buffalo,  and  Isle  a  la  CrofflO 
lakes,  the  party  reached  the  Churchill,  where  explorations  were  con- 
tinued. On  this  trip  J.  M.  Macoun  took  many  notes  on  the  birds, 
thus  making  the  fii>^t  detailed  ol)Si»rvations  on  the  ornithology  of  thit 
region  and  greatly  extending  the  known  ranges  of  many  apeciesL 
Unfortunately  these  notes  remained  unpublished  for  several  yexn. 
They  were  iirst  put  on  record  by  John  Macoun  in  his  Catalogue  of 
Canadian  Birds,  recently  published. 

In  the  summer  of  1(SS1)  K.  Ci.  McConnell,  of  the  Canadian  (leologicil 
Survey,  explored  a  considerable  porticm  of  the  country  lying  between 
Peace  and  Athabaska  rivers  to  the  north  of  lesser  Slave  I^ake,  fol- 
lowing several  canoe  routes  and  trails  In^tween  the  two  rivers. 

In  1S80  and  ISDO  Warburton  Pike  made  a  hunting  and  exploring 
trip  into  the  interior  of  Mackenzie.  From  Fort  Resolution,  which 
he  reached  in  the  summer  of  1881)  bv  the  usual  route  down  the  Atha- 
baska  and  Slave  rivers,  he  went  to  Fort  Fond  du  Lac,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  Thence  he  made  an 
early  autumn  trip  northward  to  Lake  Mackay  and  Lac  de  Gras,  firsfc 
explored  and  named  by  him,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  Coppermine. 
In  Noveml)er  and  DecenilKM-  he  made  another  trip  into  the  same  region 
and  well  toward  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  then  returned  to  Fort  Resolution. 
Late  in  the  following  spring,  in  company  with  James  MacKinlaV, 
he  made  another  trip  to  Lake  Mackay,  and  when  navigation  opened 
descended  Lockhart  River  to  Aylnier  Lake,  and,  portaging  to  the 
headwaters  of  Back  River,  descended  it  as  far  as  Beechev  Lake.  They 
then  returned  by  wav  of  Clinton-Colden  and  Artillerv  lakes  to  Fort 
Resolution.  Thence  Pike  ascended  the  Slave  and  Peace  rivers  in  an 
attempt  to  cross  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific,  but  was  obliged,  after 
suffering  great  hardship  from  cold  and  famine,  to  relinquish  the 
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apt.  He  then  descended  the  Peace  to  Dun  vegan,  and.Jeft  the 
try  by  way  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  and  Edmonton.  His  narrative 
le  explorations  is  replete  with  notes  on  natural  history, 
the  summer  of  1891  William  Ogilvie,  of  the  Canadian  Depart- 
:  of  the  Interior,  made  an  exploring  trip  through  the  region 
een  the  Li^rd  and  Peace  rivers.  He  started  from  Athabaska 
ling  on  July  14  and  descended  the  rivers  to  Fort  Simpson, 
ing  here  on  August  28,  he  ascended  the  Liard  and  the  Nelson 
point  on  Sicannie  Chief  River,  where  canoe  navigation  became 
-acticable,  and  then  pursued  a  southerly  course  on  foot  to  Fort 
Fohn,  on  Peace  River,  where  he  arrived  on  October  21.  From 
he  descended  the  Peace  to  Peace  River  Landing,  and  proceeded 
land  to  lesser  Slave  Lake  and  Edmonton.  In  his  narrative  of 
rip,  published  a  year  or  two  later,  he  gives  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
ion  regarding  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  including 
y  notes  on  its  fauna,  the  most  important  relating  to  the  wood 
n  and  the  musk-ox. 

I  1892  Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor  made  a  summer  trip  by  means  of 
regular  conveyances  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  Atha- 
a,  Slave,  and  Mackenzie  rivers  to  Fort  McPherson  and  return. 
ig  interested  in  natural  history,  she  made  collections  of  birds, 
imals,  fishes,  insects,  and  plants.  These  collections,  though  not 
isive,  have  already  formed  the  basis  of  at  least  two  papers — 
be  fishes  and  the  Lepidoptera.  A  few  of  the  birds  which  found 
•  wav  into  the  collection  of  the  United  States  National  Museum 
■ecorded  in  the  present  report. 

I  the  summer  of  1892  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  of  the  Canadian  (ieological 
ey,  assisted  by  D.  B.  Dowling,  explored  a  portion  of  the  shore 
ihabaska  Lake  and  a  large  extent  of  country  lying  between  that 
and  Churchill  River.  His  report  contains  many  notes  on  the 
la  of  the  region. 

i  the  summer  of  1898  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
r.  Tyrrell,  made  a  journey  through  the  Athabaska  region  for  the 
x)se  of  geographical  and  geological  research.  Ix^aving  Athabaska 
ling  May  31,  they  descended  the  Athabaska  to  Fort  Chipewyan. 
n  this  point  they  followed  the  north  shore  of  Athabaska  Lake 
*'ard  to  its  extremity,  and  then  traveled  by  a  series  of  rivers 
lakes  hitherto  unexplored  northeastward  to  the  head  of  Chester- 
Inlet.  This  was  traversed  to  Iludscm  Bav,  and  thence  the  coast 
le  bay  was  followed  to  Fort  Churchill,  the  lateness  of  the  season 
ing  much  hardship.  From  Fort  Churchill  the  party  traveled  on 
iuow,  by  way  of  York  Factory  and  Norway  Housi^,  to  AA^innipeg. 
official  report,  by  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  comprises  a  very  full  geological 
general  description  of  th(»  region,  and  many  notes  on  its  fauna 
flora,  while  a  popular  account  of  the  journey,  by  J.  W.  Tyrrell, 
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llr  \v:i-  jHrniiijKiuinl  by  William  Spivjulhorou^rh*  who,  workiiin:  un- 
ilrr  ilic  :Mi-|)i<t'-  of  tlir  Snrvrv.  tlcvotcd  his  tiiiM*  to  ornitholorrical  fiold 
work,  ihi-  hi'iii;r  tlu*  tt'iith  smiiiiuM"  siHMit  l)y  him  in  simihir  work  in 
vMiidii^  I»art>  of  Camuhi.  His  ornitliolo^ical  ol>si»rvatioiis.  logi»tlier 
\\\[\i  many  iii»u*>  m'ciii<m1  iiy  imMiiiH'r>of  th4*(*ana<liaii  (lOolopcalSnr- 
\r\  iliiriii;r  vari(»u>  snrvt»yin«r trips. an*  im*orjK)raii»d  in  the  'Catalogue 
(rt*  Caiiadiaii  ]>ir<l.-.*  by  •John  Macoun,  tlu*  first  part  of  which  was 
pnlili^hcd  in  ]W().  ami  which  was  completed  in  l!M)t. 

|)Miin«r  ihr  years  IMm;  to  [XW  A.  J.  Stone,  working  nmler  the 
an>j)ici'-  of  ihc  Ami'riran  MnstMun  of  Natnral  History.  travorj*il  a 
tonsil Irra hit'   |)orti(»n   of   northwestern    North   America,   mainly  on- 
•raircti  in  roll(M'tin<i  the  lar<r('r  mannnals  and  si'(*urin«r  inforniatioa 
U'L^anlin^^  their  hal»it>  and  ran<rt»s.     For  present   pnrposos  his  itin- 
erary from  the  lime  he  left   Hell  (iate  C'aiivon.  on  the  Liard.  alxml 
l.iO  niih'-*  al»o\i'  Kort  Lianl.  with  the  l)reakin<r  np  of  the  iee  in  May, 
l^!'*^,  mav  hi"  iiriellv  eon>idered.     From  here  he  destvntletl  the  river    J 
alt»ne  lo  Iwirt  Liar<l.  when'  he  secured  help,  and.  proce<Mlin<r  alnnit  100    . 
mile-^  fartiier  down.  ma(k>  a  trip  into  the  Nahaimi  Mountains,  stiulv- 
\\\ix  iIm'  iiMiL^e  <d'  f/r!.s  thiHi,    Heiurnin^  to  the  river,  he  descen«led  it  to 
It-    iiioinli.  reach in^r   F(»rl   Simp>ou  about   the  middle  of  .luno.     He 
iIm'ii  de-rriKh'd  iIh'  Mackenzie  t(>  Fort  Xonnan.  an<l  with  a  party  of 
Indian-  iiavrlcd  \ve-i\\ard  into  the  Hockv  Mountain  ranw.  when*  he 
-im-uitjI  a  line  MM'ic-  nf  Oris  ihilH,     Returning  to  Fort  Norman,  he 
«<niiniuc(l  nil  down  ihc  Mackenzie  and  ascended  the  IVel  to  Fort  Mc- 
IMicr-nii.      Ill  Ociohfi*  1h'  made  a  trip  with  dog  sleds  into  tho  R(K*ky 
Mouniain-  to  the  woiwaitl.     Returning  to  Fort  McPherson,  he  trav- 
( ix'd  tlie  Ma<'kcn/ic  delta  and  the  Arctic  coast  to  Hc»rs<'hel  Island 
in  Ncivriiiln'i-.  returning  to  Fort  McPher>on  in  I)eceml.H*r.     In  March, 
Ajuil.  ami  May,  lsi>l>.  lie  traveled  eastward  along  the  Arctic  i^)ast  to 
('ape  lA<»n  and  l»ack.  fledging  a  tliousand  miles  and  sccnringr  much 
ih  I'tTiiiai  i^i:i    regarding  the   hii'gcr  mammals  and  geography   of  the 
T-eirinii.     In  July  he  (to-mmI  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Poronpine. 

H!;''   *|i-ceinl»'d   il    to  the    Vllkoll. 

hi  ih«'  -iinmicr  nf  \s\)\)  Dr.  Rob<»rl  Hell,  of  the  Canadian  (ieoloorioal 
SiMNcy.  a^-i-t<'d  l>v  \\\<  n(*pliew,  J.  Macinto>h  U(»il.  who  was  in  charge 
(if  ;i  -.•j>ai:)?c  partv.  e\|)h)red  the  >liore  li?H»s  of  the  eastern  part  and 
the  Nni'thcrn  Ann  of  (ireat  Slave  Lake.  Work  was  l>egun  hite  hi 
duly  and  completed  in  Septemliei*.  I)(K'tor  Hell  left  Fort  Resolution 
on  Srpiriiiher  i:;.  I'.'avin.g  A.  if.  Hell  to  pass  the  winter  there  and  to 
make  rurther  exploi-ations  during  the  following  >eaM»n. 

Ill  r.HMi  d.  M.  liejl  left  Fort  Resolution,  where  he  had  passed  the 
winttM-.  on  Apiil  11.  and  cro>s(Ml  (ireat  Slave  Lake*  on  tho  ice  to  Fort 
ProN  i»l«']ic<'.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mackenzie  he  descended  the 
river  l)y  steamer  and  canoe  to  Fort  Norman.  He  left  here  al)out  the 
middle  of  June,  accompanied  by  Charles  Camsell,  Charles  Bunu,  and 
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canoemen,  and  ascended  Bear  River  to  (irreat  Bear  Lake,  where 
wrived  on  June  23,  finding  the  ice  on  the  lake  still  intact.  On 
y  4  the  ice  had  broken  up  sufficiently  to  permit  him  to  start  along 

north  shore,  which  was  followed  to  Richardson  Bav.  From  here 
lortage  route  was  followed  across  the  base  of  the  Scented  (irass 
lis  Peninsula,  and  the  traverse  across  Smith  Bav,  bv  wav  of  Tree- 
i  Island,  was  safely  accomplished.  Coasting  along  the  north  shore 
the  lake,  the  party  reached  Fort  Confidence,  near  the  mouth  of 
•se  River,  on  July  30.  From  this  point  a  foot  trip  was  made 
loss  the  Barren  (rrounds  to  the  lower  Coppermine.  After  accom- 
ishing  this  trip  the  party  left  Fort  Confidence  on  August  13  and 
Ittted  the  eastern  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  never  l^fore  explored, 
idle  southern  part  of  MacTavish  Bay.  From  here  the  party  struck 
■  to  the  southward,  ascending  the  stream  called  the  Camsell,  and 
pinriiig  a  series  of  lakes  and  connecting  channels.  Being  without  a 
faUe.  they  experienced  much  difficulty  in  finding  their  way,  but 
UIt  encountered  a  party  of  Indians  and  under  their  guidance 
■riled  Fort  Rae  on  September  20,  and  Fort  Resolution  on  SeptemlM»r 
t  Thence  the  homeward  journey  was  continued  by  canoe  to  Fort 
Upewyan,  and  by  snowshoe  to  Edmonton.  Of  the  explorations 
out  Great  Slave  Lake  a  short  preliminary  report  only  has  been  pub- 
hed,  while  J.  M.  Bell  has  published  several  short  accounts,  in  which 
my  references  to  the  fauna  are  made,  of  his  journey  of  11)00. 
David  T.  Hanbury,  the  well-known  traveler  and  explorer,  has  con- 
ihoted  much  toward  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  natural 
istOfT  of  the  treeless  regions  of  Keewatin  and  Mackenzie.  On  his 
■St  journey  in  this  region  he  left  Fort  Churchill  May  12,  1890,  reach- 
^  Marble  Island  June  5,  and  the  head  of  Chesterfield  Inlet  June  21. 
inoe  navigation  commenced  on  Baker  Lake  early  in  July,  and  he 
iched  its  head  July  19.  Voyaging  westward  through  Schultz  and 
berdeen  lakes,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Thelon,  or  Ark-i-linik, 
iver  on  August  3.  This  unknown  river,  which  was  found  to  Ik^ 
inged  with  spruces  from  a  point  50  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Qbawnt^  and  its  western  branch,  now  known  as  Ilanbury  River, 
m  ascended,  and  the  height  of  land  crossed  to  Artillery  Lake. 
iTiile  descending  Lockhart  River,  its  outlet,  his  canoe  was  over- 
tme<l,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  his  geological  and  botanical  specimens, 
c  reached  Fort  Resolution  Septeml^er  25  and  Edmonton  in  the  early 
mter. 

In  1JK)L  having  decided  to  make  further  explorations  in  the  north, 
tnbury  proceeded  to  Fort  Resolution,  (treat  Slave  Lake,  which  he 
ticipated  making  his  starting  po?kit.  Accompanied  by  IIulKM't  I)ar- 
II.  of  Manitoba,  he  left  here  Julv  13,  and  reached  the  eastern  end  of 
•eat  Slave  Lake  July  20,  Artillery  Lake  July  *23,  and  the  head- 
ters  of  the  Hanbury  July  27.    Descending  this  stream  and  the 
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Thc'loii.  or  Ark-i-linik.  Kiwr.  he*  ivai-he*!  it>  junction  wiih  the 
bawnt  lHt<'  in  An^n>t  and  the  foot  of  Baker  I^ke  Septonilx'r  •^. 
iii^  obtained  |>rovi>ions  an<l  an  outfit  fn>ni  a  whaler,  who  had 
enpi^e<l  to  i)rin<r  them  in.  and  who  wa^  wintering  at 
I>land.  he  pas.-e<l  the  winter  with  the  Kskini(»  at  the  foot  of 
I^ike.  II<»  h»ft  here  Mareh  I'J.  VM>2.  acvonipanietl  hv  a  party  < 
K^kiino.  an<l  ('arrvin<r  <*an(N*^  and  provisions  on  <h)g  sle<ls.  rea< 
Ti-hi-elik  Lake,  an  exiMin>ion  of  the  Ark-idinik  a  short  distances' 
its  junrtion  witli  tlie  Duiiawnt.  I^'aving  liere  April  Ti,  he  siriu'k 
nearly  due  nortliward  for  the  Arctic  coast.  Pellv  I^ke,  on 
Kiver,  was  c-ro^s<Ml  April  H.  and  the  Arctic  i*oast  near  Ogden 
was  reaehed  May  14.  From  this  jKunt  they  procwnled  west 
along  the  <'oa>t.  still  traveling  with  sleds.  Canoi>  navigsition  was 
possihh*  until  July  12,  when  the  party  had  n^ached  a  ix>int  tU) 
east  of  th<*  ('op|)ermine,  which  they  reached  July  1>^.  Ascending 
Coppermine  and  Kendall  rivers,  the  height  of  land  to  the  head 
Dease  liiver  was  crossed  and  Great  IU»ar  Lake  was  i*eached  AngOV 
\iK  iVcKceding  along  the  north  shore  of  (treat  Bear  Lake,  the  piitl 
d<»scende(|  Bear  Kivcr  and  reached  Fort  Xonnan  August  30.  Je 
il(*tailed  acroimt  of  these  journeys.  [)nl)lished  in  IDOI,  contains  inil|; 
notes  on  the  fauna  of  this  little-known  regicm. 

In  II'OO  J.  \V.  Tyrrell,  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Survey,  acconi]Mh 
hied  l»y  (\  ('.  Faireliild  and  Archdeacon  Lofthoust*,  made  a  joun^ 
of  exploration  lu'tween  (ireat  Slave  Lake  and  Chesterfield  Wi^ 
Reaching  Fort  Uesoliilion  April  1,  by  way  of  the  winter  trail  fn» 
Kdmonton,  they  transported  their  supplies  over  the  ice  by  means d 
sleds  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  where  thev  arrived  Mav  ft 
Hience  they  procee<l(»d  by  way  of  *  Pike's  Portage/  a  succession  « 
small  lake's  and  portages,  to  Artillery  Lake.  The  head  of  this  iah 
was  reached  June  lil.  and  froui  the  southern  extremity  of  ClintoO' 
Colden  Lake,  a  short  distance  to  the  northward,  thev  made  a  suooBS' 
sion  of  portages  thi'ough  a  chain  of  lakes  over  the  height  of  land  Ul 
Ilanburv  Uiver.  a  tributary  of  the  Ark-i-linik,  or  Thelon.  Thi 
was  descended  to  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  where  thev  arrived 
July  7.  Theii  they  desceiuled  the  Thelon,  finding  it  fairly  wd 
wooded  from  a  short  distance  below  the  confluence  for  about  ITC 
miles,  this  isolated  wooded  area  occurring  well  within  the  genenl 
confines  of  the  Barren  (irounds.  A  short  distance  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Thelon  and  Dubawnt  the  party  divided,  Fairchilc 
jiud  Loft  house  proceeding  to  Hudson  Bay  by  way  of  Aberdeen  anJ 
Baker  lakes  and  Chesterfield  Inlet,  while  Tyrrell  retraced  his  couW 
up  the  Th(»lon  and  explored  a  Considerable  part  of  the  cour*  o: 
that  stream  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ilanburv,  and  a  route  acros 
country  to  Artillery  Lake.  The  latter  portion  of  the  journey  wt 
performed  alone  on  foot  bv  Tyrrell,  while  his  voyagers  retume 
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m  Artillery  Lake  by  way  of  the  route  followed  on  the  outward  jour- 
ney and  met  him  there  late  in  August.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
drehild  early  in  September,  and  the  reunited  party  reached  Great 
ive  Lake  on  September  13  and  Fort  Resolution  September  23. 
In  the  sunmier  of  1907,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  accompanied  by 
rard  A.  Preble,  made  a  canoe  trip  to  the  Barren  Grounds  about 
rimer  Lake.  The  party  left  Athabaska  Landing  about  the  middle 
May,  and  voyaged  down  the  Athabaska  and  Slave  to  Smith  Land- 
arrivinfif  earlv  in  June.  Seton  remained  in  this  vicinity  about  a 
ith,  making  three  trips  into  the  country  to  the  westward,  in  co- 
ition with  Inspector  A.  M.  Jarvis,  of  the  Royal  Northwest 
ited  police,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  condition  of  the 
of  wood  bison.  After  completing  these  investigations,  Seton 
Fort  Resolution  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  voyaging  to  the 
leni  exti-emity  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  followed  the  Pike's  Portage 
[imte  northeastward  to  Artillery  Lake,  and  spent  a  few  weeks  on  the 
-Btrren  Grounds  about  Clinton-Colden  and  Avlmer  lakes.  The  return 
Iripby  canoe  commenced  about  September  1,  and  Athabaska  Landing 
vas  reached  about  November  1. 

So  complete  account  of  this  journey  has  appeared,  but  a  list  of  the 
Irirds  ol>served  about  Great  Slave  Lake  and  northward,  published  by 
Seton  in  the  'Auk,'  adds  to  the  previously  recorded  ranges  of  many 
q^ecies. 

8EVEEAL  ACCOUNT   OF   ROUTES   TRAVERSED   BY   BIOLOGICAL 

SURVEY  PARTIES. 

BOUTE    BETWEEN    EDMONTON,    ALBEBTA,    AND    MOUTH    OF 

MACKENZIE. 

For  about  20  miles  north  of  Edmonton  the  face  of  the  countrv  is 
tpite  flat.  The  slight  depressions,  particularly  in  spring,  are  occu- 
jwd  by  sloughs  or  swamps,  which  support  an  occasional  bunch  of 
^Miices,  but  are  mainly  covered  or  fringed  with  willows.  The  drier 
puts  of  the  country  are  mainly  devoted  to  agriculture,  thougli  liere 
ind  then*  a  grove  of  poplars  still  remains.  The  road,  which  follows 
»  general  northerly  course,  is  usually  bordered  by  fenced  fields  and 
fwiuently  turns  at  right  angles  to  accommodate  their  scjuare  out- 
liiHfs.  llie  soil  is  a  dark,  stiff  clay.  In  the  spring,  when  this  is 
thorouglily  saturated,  the  roads  are  well-nigh  impassable. 

As  the  road  approaches  Sturgeon  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Sas- 
btchewan,  it  turns  northeastward  and,  following  the  edge  of  the 
vtllev  for  alK)ut  5  miles,  it  descends  and  crosses  the  river.  Then 
taming  nortliward  again,  it  follows  the  valley  of  the  Sturgeon  and 
1  northern  tributary  to  Lily  Lake,  a  distance  of  J)  miles,  passing 
first  along  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  Sturgeon  Valley,  then  over  a 
succession  of  rocky  ridges  sparingly  clothed  with  poplars  {Populus 
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tremuJoides),  A  short  stretch  of  rolling  prairie  is  passed  before' 
Deep  Creek,  41  miles  from  Edmonton,  is  reached,  and  a  mile  beyond 
the  road  crosses  Vermilion,  or  Red  Water,  Creek,  a  branch  of  the 
Sturgeon.  Several  miles  of  prairie  and  a  forest  of  Banksian  pines 
are  now  traversed  to  Two  Lakes,  50  miles  from  Edmonton,  the  road' 
crossing  a  small  channel  connecting  these  lakes,  the  last  water  tribu- 
tary to  the  Saskatchewan.  The  road  then  passes  for  8  miles  over 
a  succession  of  high,  rocky,  and  sandy  ridges,  clothed  with  pines  and 
poplars,  to  Stony  Creek.  Fourteen  miles  beyond,  after  more  grav- 
elly ridges  are  crossed,  Sandy  Ci*eek  is  reached.  A  short  distance 
beyond  the  road  forks,  one  branch  following  the  ridges  to  the  east- 
ward and  the  other,  the  one  usually  traveled,  traversing  a  sandy 
tract  through  a  fine  forest  of  pines  and  crossing  the  Towattinow,  j 
a  fair-sized  stream.  Bevond  here  the  road  enters  another  tract  of 
pines  and  then  follows  the  western  slo[)e  of  the  valley  a  few  miles 
to  the  foot  of  the  'Big  Hill,'  11  miles  from  Athabaska  Landing. 
Ascending  this  hill,  the  road  passes  a  lake  on  the  left  and  then  fol- 
lows the  sununit  of  the  stony  ridge  until  it  descends  into  the  valley 
of  the  Athabaska  at  Athabaska  Landing. 

Athabaska  Landing  (see  PI.  IV,  fig.  3)  is  a  small  village  and 
trading  post  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Athabaska  at  a 
point  where  the  river,  after  making  a  long  sweep  to  the  southward, 
resumes  its  general  northeasterly  course.  It  is  principally  important 
as  being  the  gateway  to  the  Athabaska,  Peace,  and  Mackenzie  riyera. 
The  ridges  to  the  southward  are  nearly  devoid  of  timber,  probably 
as  the  result  of  successive  burnings.  The  banks  of  the  Athabaska 
in  the  vicinity  are  covered  with  a  fair  growth  of  black  and  white 
spruce  (Picea  marlaua  and  canadentii^)^  Banksian  pine  (Pinus  di- 
raricata)^  balsam  fir  (Abies  bcdsamea)^  tamarack  (Larix  l<iricina), 
balsam  poplar  {Populua  halsamifera)^  aspen  poplar  {Populus  tre* 
7indoide.s)^  and  canoe  birch  {Betula  papynfera).  Of  these  species 
the  Banksian  j^ine  and  the  tamarack  are  the  least  abundant,  the 
former  growing  only  on  certain  elevated  points  and  the  latter  being 
mainly  a  tree  of  the  muskegs  and  seldom  appearing  on  the  immediate 
banks  of  the  river.  Various  shrubs  are  abundant,  either  forming 
an  undergrowth  in  the  forests  of  larger  species  or  occupying  exclu- 
sively restricted  areas.  Among  these  may  l>e  mentioned  Junipents 
tKina  and  sahhui,  various  species  of  willows  (Salix)^  alders  {Alnui 
huana  and  (dnohctida)^  several  species  of  Rihes  and  Rubns^  wild 
roses  (lifmi),  the  serviceberrv  (Awelonrhler  alnifolia)^  buffalobeny 
{Lepargyraa  canndoisis).  silvorberry  (Ehpagnus  argented)^  comeb 
(CorNf/s  (•(inadens'i.H  and  sfoJonifera),  blueberry  (Vaccinium),  vibur- 
nums {Viburnvm  pauciforinn  and  opuhts)^  and  several  species  of 
the  genera  Syinphoncarpos  and  Lomceva,  As  this  character  of 
vegetation  prevails  «n  along  the  Athabaska,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
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refer  only   incidentally  to  the   foresting  in   the   description   which 
follows. 

Six  miles  below  Athabaska  Landing  a  long,  low,  spruce-covered 
island  is  passed  on  the  left,  and  about  24  miles  below  this,  La  Bichc 
River,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  enters  the  Athabaska 
from  the  east.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Athabaska  has  cut  down 
through  the  formation  called  the  La  Biche  shales,  which  conse- 
quently compose  its  banks.**  Ten  miles  below^,  Quito,  or  Callin<r. 
River,  also  an  inconsiderable  stream,  comes  in  from  the  west.  Near 
its  mouth  is  a  small  store,  the  property  of  one  of  the  smaller  trading 
companies.  Swift  Current  Rapid  is  55  miles  below  Athabaska  Tjand- 
ing.  It  is  merely  an  acceleration  of  the  current  caused  by  the  water 
flowing  over  a  gravel  bar,  which  forms  an  island  in  the  center  of 
the  river.  On  the  left  of  this  point  are  high,  steep  mud  banks, 
where  an  extensive  landslip  has  occurred.  In  this  case  the  face  of 
the  mass  of  displaced  soil  has  been  sharply  cut  off  by  the  swift  cur- 
rent; in  other  similar  places  the  slide,  with  its  accunnilation  of 
broken  and  uprooted  trees,  slopes  gently  to  the  water,  the  tangled 
mass  often  remaining  for  years  and  forming  a  serious  impediment 
to  upstream  navigation,  which  is  effected  mainly  by  tracking.  (See 
PL  V.  fig.  1.)  AMiere  the  sides  of  the  valley  are  higlu  they  usually 
consist  of  a  series  of  terraces,  caused  by  successive  slippings  of  the 
banks  as  the  river  has  excavated  its  bed.  (See  PL  V.  fig.  -L)  Biix 
Mouth  Brook,  the  next  conspicuous  feature,  enters  the  Atliabaska 
from  the  east  10  miles  l)elow  Swift  Current. 

At  a  distance  of  100  miles  from  Athabaska  Landing  Pelican 
Portage  is  reached.  From  this  point  a  portage  road  leads  to  the 
navigable  [)art  of  Pelican  River,  whose  lower  course,  in  conuuoH 
with  all  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Athabaska  above  the  Clearwatc  i-, 
is  rapid  and  unnavigable.  This  results  from  the  abrupt  descent  of  the 
streams  from  the  level  of  the  bordering  plateau  into  the  dei^p  valley 
of  the  receiving  river.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Athabaska,  about 
150  yards  above  the  small  group  of  log  houses  Avhich  marks  the 
l>eginning  of  Pelican  Portage,  is  a  gas  well.  Here,  in  lSi)7,  a  shaft 
was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  820  feet  in  the  hope  of  finding  petroleum. 
At  this  depth  a  heavy  flow"  of  gas  was  encountered,  which  so  cloggiMJ 
the  pipes  and  drills  wnth  maltha  and  sand  that  operations  had  to  b  • 
'nsi)ended.  The  gas  is  still  escaping,  and  having  been  lighted  ri-cs 
in  a  fierv  column  to  a  height  of  IT)  or  "20  feet.  Under  fav(nabie 
comlitions  its  roar  can  l)e  heard  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more. 
and  the  heat  has  destroyed  all  vegetation  within  a  radius  (d*  10  (u-  IT) 


*The  Roologicnl  notes  nppenrlnj:  in  this  paiH»r  nvo  mainly  tal«'n  from  \\\v 
viirinuH  r«»|M>rtH  nf  the  Canndlan  (leolojjical  Snrvoy,  prinoipally  l)y  MtCoiuu'll. 
f>gilvle,  Tyrren,  and  Bell. 
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yards,  l>oyon(l  which  for  a  few  yards  the  pra^^^es  and  shrubs  put 
forth  their  leaves  two  or  three  wwks  earlier  tlian  the  same  species 
<»lst»wliere.  and  remain  <rrec»n  later  in  the  fall. 

Two  or  three  miles  Indow  here  Peliean  River,  at  its  mouth  a  broad, 
shallow  stream,  joins  from  the  wt*st.  This  stream  takes  its  name  from 
the  white  pelicans,  a  small  flock  of  which  usually  <'ongregates  near 
its  mouth  during  the  smnmer.  A  short  distanci*  l>elow  arc  the  Pelicsui 
Rapids,  where  several  rapids  occur  within  a  mile  or  two.  They  are 
not  formi(hd)le  and  may  easily  Imj  run  by  canoes  not  too  heavily 
loaded.  tlu»  ri^ht  side  of  the  river  l)ein^  preferred  for  snuill  craft. 

At  the  nu)uth  of  Pelican.  River  a  sandstone  formation,  called  by 
McConncdl  the  Pelican  Sandstone,  makes  its  appearance,  and,  rising 
gradually  as  th(»  river  descends,  exposes  the  underlying  stratum,  the 
Pelican  shale.  These  formations  now  form  a  conspicuous  element 
in  the  river  l)aidvs.  Some  IM)  miles  l>elow  Pelican  River,  a  small 
rapid  sonnet imes  called  '  Ra|)ide  du  Joli  Kou  '  is  passed,  and  near  it 
another  sandstone  formation,  the  (irand  Rapids  sandstone,  appears, 
and  is  <-onspicuons  for  many  miles.  About  40  miles  I>elow  Pelican 
River,  or  \4'\  from  Athalmska  Landinjr.  House  River  enters  from  the 
east.  It  is  a  fair-sized  stream  and  takes  its  name  from  several  log 
houses  near  its  month.  Tn  many  places  ahm^  this  part  of  the  river 
the  Imnks  are  closely  paved  with  rounded  bowldei's,  which  have  l>een 
dej)osited  evenly  and  finnly  by  the  action  of  the  ice  in  the  spring. 
(Fi^'.  ^k) 

Tell  miles  beyond  we  come  to  (Jrand  Rapid,  the  most  formidable 
on  the  river  (PI.  HI,  fi«r.  1).  Here  the  river  plimges  for  half  a  mile 
down  a  steep  incline  ovei*  a  mass  of  bowlders,  falling  50  or  00  feet 
in  this  distance.  Scattered  tlirou^rh  the  lower  pait  of  the  .sandstone 
formation  ai'e  found  concreticms  or  nodules,  more  or  less  spherical 
and  varying  in  diameter  from  "2  to  1.")  feet.  As  the  stream  has  cut 
through  this  stratum  they  have  been  liberated  and  now  pave  the  bed 
of  the  river.  On  the  left  side  of  the  valley  at  this  point  the  cliffs  are 
nearly  vertical  and  are  npAvard  of  ^\0()  feet  in  heiirht.  ( PL  III,  fig.  S.) 
Of  this,  aljont  *J(H)  fcM't  consists  of  the  (irand  Rapid  sandstone;  the 
remaining  portion  comprises  the  Pelican  shale  and  sandstone.  Tlie 
(irand  Rapid  sandstone  at  this  ])()int  is  overlain  by  a  seam  of  lignite 
abont  4  f(vt  in  thickness,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  several 
who  claim  to  have  used  it.  burns  fn»ely.  Trunks  of  fossil  trees,  many 
of  considerable  size  and  in  some  (!ases  embedded  in  the  concretions, 
are  frecjuent  at  this  point. 

Foi-  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  (irand  Rapid  the  river  is 
very  rough,  and  this  stretch  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  Little 
(hand.  The  immediate  baidvs  are  much  lower  here  than  at  Grand 
Rapid,  and  consist  mainly  of  that  sandstone.  Heyond  this  rough 
stretch  the  river  is  smooth  for  about  1.")  miles.  Seven  miles  below 
Grand  Rapid  we  pass  Point  La  Biche,  or  the  tireat  Bend,  where  the 
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r,  wliicli  until  now  has  been  running  in  a  general  northerly  direc- 
.  turns  sharply  ttinard  the  east,  being  deflected  by  a  range  of  low 
At  this  point  the  full  thickness  of  the  Grand  Rapid  sand- 
e — about  300  feet — is  exposed,  and  it  is  found  to  be  underlain  by 
'w  foi-niation.  the  Clearwater  shale.  About  8  miles  below  here 
lo  Buffalo  River  flows  into  the  Athabaska  from  the  west,  Oppo- 
iis  mouth  is  Point  Brule,  rising  abruptly  over  400  feet  and  show- 
a  section  similar  to  that  of  Point  La  Biche,  except  that  the  under- 
ig  shale  is  much  increased  in  thickness.  Near  the  mouth  of  Little 
Jalo  River  a  quantity  of  gas  escapes  from  the  bed  of  the  Atha- 


:ji.  Six  miles  below  is  a  considerable  rapid  known  as  tlie  Brule, 
^e  lioiits  are  run  in  the  middle  or  toward  the  riglit  bank,  but  the 
•e  track  closely  follows  the  left  hank.  The  Boiler  Rapid  occurs 
liU's  below,  and  here  also  caniM's  are  usually  run  on  the  left  side." 

'his  lutrt  of  tlic  AtliQltnHka  Reoius  tn  liavc  licen  lined  fIrMt  :is  ii  IriuisfHirtn- 
niiite  lu  1882,  when  thu  heiivy  iimohiiiery  fur  the  first  iiortlicrii  Miiiiiier 
flmt  Orahamr)  wan  siiocefutfiilly  taken  thnniifh  the  riiiilils  In  Bciin-s.  tlie 
ililf  tiiei'iv  coming  by  the  old  nmli;  vli)  Metlij'e  I'orlni.'t-.  In  IfV^i  Ilic  ma- 
try  fur  iho  firat  Mnrkonzle  Itivt-r  Hiiiinier  (lli<.>  lirKr  iVrifflni)  wiih  lirtaiRht 
y  w-ny  of  the  Alhabanka,  but  one  scow  ciinliiinlng  tlio  Imlli-r  wuh  ciunk  In 
|iitl,  whlrb  bs8  since  bonic  the  niiuie  Itoller  Ituiiiil. 
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Near  this  point  the  tar  sands  begin  to  show  beneath  the  Clear- 
water shale,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  way  to  below  the  Cleai-wat^r 
form  a  conspicuous  element  of  the  banks.  Two  miles  below  the 
Boiler,  Middle  Kapid,  similar  to  the  last,  and  5  miles  lower  down,  the 
Long  Kapid,  both  usually  run  on  the  right  side,  occur.  At  the 
Crooked  Kapid,  (>  miles  below,  the  river  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the 
right.  This  rapid  is  run  on  either  side.  The  river  is  here  bordered 
on  the  right  side  by  a  band  of  Devonian  limestone,  about  15  feet  in 
thickness  an<l  highly  fossiliferous.  The  remainder  of  the  bank  is 
mainly  composed  of  the  tar  sands.  Near  this  point  a  low  anticline 
occurs,  and  the  strata  begin  to  dip  slightly  toward  the  north.  As  this 
dip  is  about  equal  to  the  fall  of  the  river,  the  character  of  the  banks 
varies  but  little  for  nuinv  miles. 

AH  along  the  river  lx»tween  Athabaska  Landing  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Clearwater,  and  especially  amcmg  the  rapids,  much  of  the 
country  is  partially  or  wholly  denuded  of  timber,  the  result  of  suc- 
cessive foivst  fires  (s(»e  fig.  li,  p.  18).  This  circumstance  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  numerous  landslips.  In  the  spring  these  dead- 
enintrs  with  their  immense  sti'etches  of  fallen  timber  are  \erv  un- 
sijrhtlv,  but  in  earlv  fall  these  same  areas  are  solid  masses  of  color 
from  the  purple  flowers  of  the  fireweed  {^Chamfpnerioii,) 

Two  miles  below  Crooked  Rapid  occurs  Rock  or  Stony  Rapid. 
Here  large  boats  are  usually  run  on  the  left  side,  but  canoes  toward 
the  right  bank.  Five  miles  below,  the  Little  and  Big  Cascades  occur 
within  a  mile.  These  are  caused  by  ledges  of  limestone  which  croas 
the  river  somewhat  diagonally.  The  Little  Cascade  is  run  by  large 
l)oats  close  to  the  right  bank,  and  the  Big  Cascade  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  rivei*,  but  in  both  cases  (•anoes  keep  close  to  the  left  bank. 
These  rapids  <'ause  nmch  trouble  at  times  of  low  water.  Alx)ut  7 
miles  below  the  Big  Cascade  another  limestone  ledge  obstructs  naviga- 
tioii,  forming  the  Mountain  Rapid.  This  contains  heavy  swells,  but 
may  be  rini  by  lightly  loaded  canoes.  The  rapid  is  usually  entered 
near  the  left  bank.  A  stretch  of  ccmiparatively  quiet  water  near  the 
middle  of  the  rapid  affords  an  opportunity  to  cross  to  near  the  right 
bank.  Avhere  the  water  is  smoother.  Six  miles  below  a  slight  rapid, 
called  the  Moberly,  is  passed,  and  J^  miles  beyond.  Fort  McMurray? 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater,  is  reached.      (See  PI.  IV,  fig.  2.) 

Fort  McMurray  is  a  former  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,^ 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Athabaska  a  short  distance  above 


♦'A  tradinjj:  post  was  establisluMl  at  this  point  in  1S70,  and  for  some  years 
was  Ixiinwii  simply  as  'The  Forks/  bnt  was  later  nanuxl  Fort  McMurray.  It 
was  I'onjoved  in  ]sin»  to  the  mouth  of  Little  Ketl  River  and  named  Fort 
MacKay.  The  name  Fort  McMurray  is  still  usetl  to  indicate  the  original  site, 
but  it  is  now  occupied  mainly  by  private  traders  and  more  or  less  irreuiilarly 
by  the  Hudson's  Ray  Company.  Here  the  (irahainr  receives  Its  northwanV 
bound  earjro  from  tlie  scows. 
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the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater.  At  this  point  the  Athabaska  divides 
to  inclose  a  large  poplar-covered  island,  and  behind  this  the  Clear- 
water enters  the  smaller  or  easterly  channel.  The  buildings  are 
situated  on  a  broad  flat  backed  by  high  steep  hills.  In  the  days 
when  the  Clearwater  formed  the  principal  highway  to  the  north, 
before  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
consecjuent  utilization  of  the  Athabaska,  Fort  McMurray,  or  '  The 
Forks/  was  an  important  post.  Large  fields  were  cultivated  near 
the  site  of  the  present  post  and  also  on  the  large  island,  but  tliese 
fertile  fields  are  now  abandoned  and  have  grown  up  to  bushes.  The 
forest  is  similar  to  that  along  the  upper  river,  and  the  undergrowth 
is  composed  of  much  the  same  shrubs,  with  the  addition  of  the 
ostrich  fern  {M a tte urr-ia  stntthlopteris)^  spveixdmg  dogbane  {Ajxhi/- 
num  (itHlrosii^mifoUum),  and  a  few  other  herbaceous  plants  which 
apparently  are  absent  from  the  upper  Athabaska,  and  prol)ably  are 
deriveil  from  the  countrv  to  the  southward  by  wav  of  the  Clearwater 
Yallev. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater  the  Athabaska  again  changes  its 
direction,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  its  course^  runs  nearly  due 
north.  The  valley  also  changes  its  character,  broadening  and  soon 
becoming  shallower.  For  some  miles  the  right  bank  is  formed  of 
I>evonian  limestone,  overlaid  by  the  tar  sands  and  Clearwater  shale. 
In  some  places  these  form  steep  banks  several  hundred  feet  high  and 
nearly  devoid  of  vegetation,  but  the  lower  and  less  steep  parts  are 
prettily  clothed  with  birches  and  poplars,  whose  white  trunks  present 
1  pleasing  contrast  to  the  somber  evergreens.  Many  mineral  springs 
occur  on  the  right  bank  about  1.*)  miles  below  Fort  McMurray  and 
have  formed  extensive  incrustations.** 

At  a  distance  of  23  miles  from  Fort  McMurray,  Steepbank  Hiver, 
a  small  stream,  enters  the  Athab.iska  from  the  east.  A  few  nii](»s 
below  here  mineral  springs  occur  near  the  edge  of  the  valley  half  a 
niile  east  of  the  river.  Their  waters  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
^It,  and  the  localitv  is  usuallv  referred  to  as  "  La  Saline.'  Another 
i^all  stream,  one  of  the  many  Muskeg  rivers,  flows  into  the  Athabaska 
a  short  distance  farther  down,  and  just  below,  on  the  west  side  and 
^'>  miles  Ik»1ow  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater,  Red  River,  a  fair-sized 
stream,  comes  in.     Near  its  mouth  is  the  small  trading  ])ost  Little 

•  Uichardson,  from  an  analysis  made  by  Doctor  Fife,  states  that  tlu^  Incnistn- 
^J<m  "was  (Mmiposed  prlncliMiUy  of  sulphate  of  Ilnie,  with  a  slijjjlit  admixture  (»f 
^Iplmte  of  ma^esia  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  with  sul|)liur  and  iron." 
'Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  I,  p.  12:1,  isra.) 
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Red  River,  or  Fort  MacKav,  Ix^fore  referred  to.«  The  vallev  here  i^ 
much  rechiced  in  depth.  AI)out  50  miles  1k»1ow  Fort  McMurray.  on 
a  hi^h  hank  on  tlie  right,  is  the  site  of  an  early  ynyst  called  Pierre 
ail  Calumet,  so  named  l)ecause  the  natives  procured  pipestone  in 
the  vicinity.  Only  the  cellars  and  ruined  chimnevs  now  remain  to 
mark  the  site/'  As  th<»  river  is  descended  the  hanks  ^rradually  1m'- 
come  l()\v(»r  and  the  mixed  ^v(K)ds  give  way  to  poplar  and  willows,  ami 
lower  down  to  willows  alone.  At  Poplar  Point,  5)0  miles  below  Fort 
McMurray,  the  i)anks  are  still  fairly  high  and  the  prevailing  char- 
acter of  forest  is  indicated  by  the  name.  At  present  a  small  tnulinjr 
establishment  is  maintained  hen*  during  a  part  of  the  winter.  Tlu* 
hanks  now  lower  rapidly,  and  at  a  jHunt  al)out  40  miles  above  the 
lake  we  pass  the  site  of  the  first  post  established  in  this  region.^    Itrs 

"  111  the  early  part  of  the  ni!u>tiMMith  century  at  least  two  trading  posts  existeil 
for  longer  or  shorter  i)erl<Mls  near  this  ]M)int.  Heren's  House,  a  iHWt  of  the 
IlndHon'H  Kay  Company,  was  in  existence*  in  ls2r),  apimrently  on  tbe  right  ttaiik 
of  the  Athahaska  a  few  miles  al)OYe  UihI  Kiver.  (FrankHn^s  Narr.  Sec<»ml 
Joiiniey,  j).  5,  l.S*-*S.)  Apiwirently  this  p«)St  liad  1)«»imi  established  Rnbseqnent 
to  1S20.  aiul  It  was  still  in  existeiKV  in  1S4.S.  Another  trading  |M>8t,  probalily 
of  tlie  Northwest  romimny  and  then  known  as  '*  I^i  vienx  Fort  de  la  Ulviere 
Uonge,"  is  mentioiKHl  by  Uicli:irds<»n  in  1S4.S  as  long  abandomnl.  (Arctic 
Searching  ExiKHlltioii,  I.  p.  12r»,  IsTjI.) 

*' rierre  an  Calnmet,  a  Northwest  iM)st.  was  in  existence  as  early  at  least  as 
LSI 4,  as  W.  F.  Wentzel  siieaks  of  it  in  a  letter  written  dnring  that  year. 
(Masson,  I.«'s  noiirg<»ois,  I,  p.  11. ''i,  ISSO.)  It  was  still  o<Tiipied  In  March,  1820, 
l)nt  a  llndson's  Hay  post  on  the  r)pposlte  bank  was  siild  to  have  Ik^h  aban- 
domnl  dnring  the  previ(ms  Dtn-ember.  SubstMiuent  narratives  mention 
posts  as  abandoiKHl,  and  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  their  sites  \vere 
reoocnpied. 

''This  iM)st.  which  wmmiis  never  to  have  had  a  distinctive  name,  l»olng 
in  later  years  merely  as  the  "Old  Fstal>llshment,"  was  bidlt  on  tbe  right 
of  the  river  abont  10  miles  above  the  lake.  l>y  Teler  IVmd,  n  juirtner  bl  .^|it 
Northwest  Comiiany,  in  177s-7'J.  In  17S1>  it  was  removed  by  K<Hlerick  McKJBl!*- 
xle  to  Atli.'ilKiska  Lake,  and  there  estalilishtNl  on  a  i>oint  abont  8  miles  east  of 
the  month  of  the  Athahaska.  and  was  named  Fort  (^hi|>ewyaii.  It  was  re- 
moved not  many  years  later  to  its  i>resent  site,  and  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  X  V  rompany.  wlik'h  was  merged  into  the  Northwest  (^ouiimny  in  1S(4. 
is  said  to  have  liad  a  i>ost  near  the  same  place.  The  Hudson's  lU\y  Coni))niiy 
later  built  a  small  post  on  ('(uil  islaiul.  near  Fort  (^hiiM»wyaii,  and  nanieil  it 
Fort  WtMlderimrne.  Franklin  In  is::()  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  bnllt  about 
five  years  before.  The  i)icseiit  sit<*  of  Fort  ChiiK'wyan  api)ear8  to  have  bSOB 
occni>ied  continnoiisly  since  1*<L*1,  when  the  Northwest  and  IInd8on*s  Bay 
panics  nnittnl. 

F(»rt   Fond  dn  Lac.  near  the  eastr»rn  extremity  of  Athahaska  iJlke,  alflO 
biHMi  occnpied  many  years.     .L  H.  Tyrrell  gives  the  followhig:  **  In  1892  lt-1 
in  charge  of  Jose  Mercredl.  a  venerable  old  French  half-breed  8Cventy*flFe 
of  ag(\  who  had  lived  there  continnonsly  for  the  past   forty-seven  yeai. 
the  ImmrHllate  ^lcinity  is  a  itomaii  (\-itliollc  mission  chnreh,  where  a  priefll 
dnring    tln'   winter.     Mr.    MercrcMli    infonmMl    me   that    in    the   early    pan 
the  centnry  the  llndsoirs  Bay  Company  had  a  trading  i>ost  ou  a  point  on  ' 
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their  oxistoiiro.  Tlie  soil-laden  waters  of  the  Peace  and  Athabaska, 
meeting  at  this  point,  are  responsible  for  the  change,  (iradiially  the 
sediment  and  the  innnens<»  (piantities  of  drift\v(K)d  carried  by  these 
streams  have  filled  in  the  lake  at  their  mouths,  until  now  their  waters 
flow  in  channels  carved  from  the  nnuhly  plain  of  their  own  making, 
and  finally  enter  the  lake  many  miles  below  their  ori^nal  place  of 
outlet.  This  applies  more  strictly  to  the  Athabaska,  since  the  bulk 
of  the  water  of  the  Peace  flows  (m  northward  without  touching  the 
lake.  A  part  of  its  water,  however,  i-e^ularly  entei*s  Athabaska  Lake 
l)y  way  of  tlie  Quatre  Fourches  River,  and  durinir  ct»rtain  stages  of 
flood  the  water  of  Peace  River,  meeting  that  of  R<K*her  River,  the  out- 
let of  Athabaska  Lake,  reverses  for  a  time  the  current  of  that  stream, 
and  raises  the  level  of  the  lake  until  its  water  again  asserts  itself  and 
the  original  conditions  are  restored. 

Proceeding  northward  from  Athabaska  I^ake  we  enter  Eocher 
River,  before  referred  to.  The  coui*se  of  this  stream  is  at  fii'st  north- 
erlv,  then  northeasterlv.  It  varies  from  20  to  50  yards  in  width  and 
is  mostlv  bordered  bv  low  willow-covered  shores,  flanke<]  bv  exten- 
sive  marshes.  Here  and  ther(»  outcro])s  of  gneiss  occur,  and  on  thepe 
slight  elevations  a  few  Banksian  pines  are  seen:  otherwise  the  trees 
on  its  banks  are  deciduous.  Thirty-two  miles  from  Fort  Chipewyan 
it  unites  with  tii(»  main  channel  of  Peace  River,  here  upward  of  half 
a  mill*  in  widtli,  and  the  resulting  stream  is  called  Slave  River. 
(See  PI.  A'lL  fig.  1.)  Here  the  willows  and  poplars  which  border 
the  stream  alternate  with  stretches  of  fine  white  spruces  {Picea 
cahaf/rnsls),  some  of  which  attain  a  diameter  of  3  feet  and  r?ar  their 
summits  to  a  heiglit  of  l.V)  feet. 

A  few  miles  below  the  main  mouth  of  the  Peace  a  high  gravelly 
knoll  on  the  liirlii.  on  the  >l()i)(»s  of  which  are  one  or  two  lobsticks,** 
is  a  conspicuous  landmark.  On  the  opposite  bank  thei'e  is  a  lowr 
cliff  of  lim(»ston(\  nnd  at  this  point  there  is  a  slight  quickening  of  the 
current.  The  banks  are  niainlv  low.  and  manv  outlvinff  marshes  are 
observed.  Contimiing,  the  banks  of  the  river  lx»come  higher,  with 
more  rock  ex j)osu res,  and  several  r(K*ky  islands  are  passed.  A  few 
miles  below,  r)n  the  h^ft  bank  of  the  river,  Smith  Landing,  100  miles 
from  Fort  ('hij)ewyjin.  is  i*eached. 

Smith  I^anding  is  an  inconsiderable  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the*  fact  that  this  point  is  at  the 
head  (►f  ihe  formidable  Smith  Ka])ids.  which  form  the  only  obstacle 
to  steamboat  na vibration  between  Fort  McMurrav  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  a  distance  of  1,(U)0  miles,  and  here  the  Grahams  discharges 

"A  l()l>sti<k  is  a  sort  of  memorial  usually  (UMHcatod  to  some  traveler  or 
oflicial.  It  cousists  f)f  a  tree,  usually  a  larj^o  spruce  occupying?  a  conspicuous 
position,  which  lias  Immmi  trimm(»(l  in  a  more  or  loss  fanciful  nmuner,  by  being 
stripped  of  its  limbs  with  the  exception  of  the  top  and  a  few  lateral  brancbes. 
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'go.  The  rapids  begin  a  short  distance  below  Smith  Landing, 
fford  some  magnificent  scenery.  Before  the  construction  of  the 
re  road  all  the  freight  for  the  north  was  transported  through 
rapids,  several  portages  being  necessary,  and  even  now  many 
»  private  traders  follow  this  route.  A  large  colony  of  white 
ns  occupies  a  wooded  island  among  the  rapids,  which  thus  con- 
?s  one  of  the  most  northerly  breeding  stations  of  this  interest- 
)ecies.  Though  much  persecuted  by  the  voyagers,  this  colony 
ersisted  apparently  since  the  river  was  first  descended,  over  a 
ry  ago,  since  Mackenzie  calls  one  of  the  portages  after  these 

ith  Portage  (see  PL  VI,  fig.  1)  consists  of  a  wagon  road  about 
les  in  length,  over  which  most  of  the  freight  for  the  north,  and 
turning  fur,  is  carried  by  means  of  carts.  Its  course  is  generally 
:ht  and  lies  a  short  distance  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  I^av- 
iniith  Landing,  it  passes  for  a  little  distance  over  a  low  rocky 
,  traverses  a  level,  scantily  wooded  tract,  and  then  crosses  two 
sses.  where  in  ordinary  seasons  the  water  reaches  the  body  of  the 

Halfway  to  Fort  Smith  the  road  ascends  a  sandy  ridge  and 
s  for  several  miles  through  a  sandy  undulating  tract  clothed 
Banksian  pines  and  aspen  poplars.  Latterly,  for  a  few  miles, 
lows  a  poplar-clothed  ridge,  passing  on  the  left  a  series  of  marshy 
^,  and  emerges  into  the  brushy  'prairie '  where  Fort  Smith  is 
ed. 

1  Smith,  established  bv  R.  MacFarlane,  of  the  Hudson's  Bav 
)any,  in  1874,  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  high  sandy  bank  of 

River  (see  PI.  VIII,  fig.  1).     From  this  point  one  overlooks  the 

part  of  the  rapids  and  the  river,  here  a  mile  in  width.  An 
use  eddy  washing  for  ages  against  the  bank  has  carved  here  a 
bav.  on  whose  shores  stand  the  warehouses  of  the  traders.  At 
>oint  the  steamers  plying  on  the  lower  Slave  and  the  Mackenzie 
arge  their  outward  cargoes  and  take  on  the  supplies  to  be  distrib- 
[)ver  the  immense  countrv  to  the  north, 
low  Fort  Smith  the  Slave  flows  between  rather  high  banks  of 

and  clay,  which  gradually  diminish  in  height  as  the  river 
icended.  About  7  miles  below  Fort  Smith,  Bell  Rock,  a  cliff 
nestone,  forms  a  part  of  the  left  bank,  and  is  noteworthy  as 

the  only  rock  exposure  between  Smith  Rapid  and  Great  Slave 

Two  miles  below,  on  the  right,  is  Pointe  de  Gravois,  where 

il  cabins  have  been  built  by  the  natives.     The  next  point  of 

^t  is  Salt  River,  which  enters  the  Slave  from  the  west,  10  miles 

Fort  Smith.  This  stream  drains  the  Salt  Plains,  formerly  a 
ite  resort  of  the  wood  bison.  On  these  plains,  about  20  miles 
the  mouth  of  Salt  River,  occur  the  salt  springs,  alx)ut  which 
lincral  may  be  gathered  in  a  comparatively  pure  state.    Most 
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i}{  ilio  >alt  UM'd  tlii'nu«rliont  xlw  luu'ili  U  prtK-uivd  \\vn\     Near  ihe 
mouth  of  tin*  stroaiii  staiul  sc»voral  1i(MIm»s,  some  of  which  are  oocii- 
piiMl  l)v  iiKMiiln'i^  of  the  ri'li'hrated  I^raiilicMi  familv."     AIkuU  :>  milts 
Ih'Iow  Sah   Iviv«M'  \\r  r^arh  the  (Jraml  Dcloiir.  when*  the  river  turns  1 
.sharply  to  ilic  loft.  ih(>!i  homU  airaiii  to  tlie  ri^ht  ami  almost  regains! 
the  |)hu(»  wheiT  it>  coiirst'  was  ileilfctetl.    Aroiiml  tliis  liend  the  river  * 
fono\v>  a  rniirM>  of  sihout  !<»  miles,  which  can  Im'  nvoidetl  by  a  portage  | 
across  the  hax^  of  th(>  peninsula  which  is  thus  formed.     Aboat  It ! 
miles  helow.  Point  Hnile  is  passed,  and  about  'M)  miles  beyond,  Point 
Knnuveiix.  where  the  riv(M'  a<rain  douhU's  on  itself  as  at  the  Grand  ! 
Detour.    Alon^r  this  part  of  the  river  the  banks  ai-e  rather  low,  and 
many  low,  >andy  i>lands  tu-cur.    These  i>Iands.  l)ecause  of  changes  in 
the  rnrrents.  are  rontiinially  alteiintr  their  shajK*.  and  some  are  travel- 
in«r  slowly  down-tream.  bfiuir  woin  away  at  the  up|)er  omh  and  ad<led 
to  Im'Iow  by  the  mm liment -laden  waters.     The  higher  islands  are  well 
wooded  with  sj)ruces,  poplars,  and  willows,  the  several  species  usually 
lK'in<r  <lispor«eil  in  bell^.  with  the  evergreens  on  the  higher  part  of  the 
island.     (See  VI  VII,  li;:.  :i.) 

About  (>  inilc'-  bi'low  Point  Knnuyeux  a  low  broad  point  showin|r 
s<*at tercel  fia<j"nient^  of  linie--tonc  is  pass(Ml  on  the  rij^lit.  and  just  below. 
Six  Mil(»  1-laiid  l(»\v.  narrow,  and  woode»l — is  separated  from  the 
eastern  banlc  bv  a  narrow  channel,  (iraduallv  the  banks  become 
lowi'i'.  and  >onic  -J^)  miles  beyond  tlu*  McConnell  Islands  are  passed. 
A  few  mill's  Im'Iow  them  we  n*ach  the  head  of  the  delta,  where 
Riviere  an  »b':in.  one  <d'  tli(>  main  outlets,  turns  toward  the  eastward, 
while  the  larir^'r  biancli  follows  w  *rr]i(*ri\\  northerly  course  to  Great 
Slave  Lake.  inch)sin;r  niany  low  i>lands.  The  alluvial  banks  on  the 
lower  Slav*'  arc  mn-tantly  br«inir  cut  away  and  the  uprooted  trees 
precipitated  into  the  >trcam.  (PI.  \'1I.  fi*r.  li.)  Two  or  three  miles 
abov(»  the  lake,  below  a  modtM'ately  liiirh  cut  bank  on  the  left,  a  narrow 
channel,  hn-ally  called  a  •  ^chney.'  with  a  fairly  strong  current,  turns 
aljruptly  to  tiie  wiv-tward  and  atl'oi'ds  the  t»a>iest  course  to  Fort  Reso- 
lution. Afici'  I'olliiwinir  its  windiiiir  <'onrse  for  8  or  4  miles,  we  enter 
a  shallow  bav.  >cparatcd  from  the  main  lake  bv  several  wooded 
island^,  and  pa->in'i  thrt)u*jrh  a  shoi-t  narrow  channel  lietween  Mission 
Ishnul  and  tln^  mainlantl,  n'ach  the  lake  within  sight  of  Fort  Resolu- 
tion. 


"  I'etilot  siMtes  that  \\u-  linH'-lu'eeil  frimily  lioaiiliou  had  ulready  settled  at 
.^ali  liivrr  wImmj  TiMei'  rmul  luMii'trnte'i  \n  (ireat  Slave  I^ke  In  1780  and  that 
one  nf  tlieiii.  .T:n'ijn«\s  a^*l«Mi  as  his  iuterpreler.  Kvor  since  that  time  soma 
iin'iulu'i's  of  the  IJj'aulieii  fMinily  seem  tu  have  eontiniiously  occupied  tbAt  8ta- 
lioii.  J-'ra in ■(»!><  IJea alien,  a  nenhew  of  Jacques,  was  a  {;uide  and  hunter  to 
FraTiUliu's  ex!»e«li<i»ni  ahoiil  (ireai  r»ear  Lake  in  ls:i.V26.  Mr.  MacFRrlane 
liif(»rnis  me  that  fnim  lsr»T  until  his  death  in  isTlI.  Francois  Reaulieu  traded 
fnr  and  j:aihenMl  salt  for  the  Iln<ls«)irs  r,ay  Cnnipaiiy  at  Salt  River.  After  htt 
dwith.  his  son  J()se[>h  continued  tradlnj;  until  1874,  when  Fort  Smith  waa 
ostnbllshod. 
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From  Stono  IslaiuK  if  the  weather  h?  fair,  a  traversi>  of  al)oul 
miles  mav  Iw  made  m^arlv  directly  northward  to  the  nearest  inland* 
the  extensive*  Simpson  fifroup.     They  may  be  barely  discerned  from 
summit  of  the  island,  but  are  invisible  from  the  water  level.  1 
more  exposed  of  these  islands  are  much  wind  swept  and  their  veg 
ble  covering  reminds  one  of  the  extreme  edge  of  the  timber, 
spruce  and  tamarack  trees  are  more  or  less  stunted,  and  va 
heathy   shrubs,    with    cinquefoils,   saxifrages,   and    various   fT* 
form    the    principal    flora   (see    PL    IX,    fig.    1).     They   coi"* 
brwding    stations    for   several    species   of   gulls,   terns,   looi^i 
the  parasitic  jaeger.     Another  shorter  traverse  leads  to  other   i 
wlnMice  the  (iros  Cape,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
ern  Arm,  is  attained,  and  the  crossing,  always  attended  wit 
difficulty,  is  accomplished.     A  safer  but  longer  crossing  is  n  ^ 
following  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  sc»veral  miles  to  the  er"« 
of  Stone  Island  and  then  making  a  traverse  of  about  8  milefer- 
nearest  islands.     Thence  the  canoe  track  winds  through  an  i^ 
maze  of  beautiful  channels  to  the  (iros  Cape. 

On  these  islands  are  found  many  small  ponds  and  swai  3 
which,  as  well  as  about  the  low  shores  of  the  Northern  Anr^i 
many  interesting  plants.  Ccmspicuous  among  these  may  bL* 
tli(^  b(»g-bi'an  {McNi/(nifh<\s  tnfortata)^  parnassia  (Panuixsla 
fris),  water  arum  {('aHa  palufffris)^  and  many  sedges  and  ^^ 
In  a  small  i)()n(l  on  one  of  the  Simpson  Islands  I  found  a  colony  < 
^^lnalI  white  water  lily  {('aiitalid  tetrcKjona)^  which  has  been  det 
at  but  few  stations  in  America.  On  the  drier  parts  of  many  of 
islands  occur  numerous  other  species,  the  genera  Potentilla  and/ 
JKKjn  being  i*ej)reseiited  by  several  s;)e('ie-.  (' ryptixjrammn  an 
cho'ulcs  and  Drijopfci is  fnu/rans  are  al)undant  ferns. 

From   the   (Jros   Cape   the  eastern   shore   of   the   Northern 
is  followed  northward.     The  slicuvs  ;.nd  islands  are  verv  rockv 
at  first  are  high,  often  i:recij)it()us.  but  soon  lower  to  the  nortlr 

About  JO  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Northern  Arm,  Yellow 
Kiver  empties  into  a  bay  about  4  miles  broad  and  several  miles 
On  til '  eastern  shore,  just  south  of  this  bay.  stand  several  log  h< 
Not  far  from  here  is  the  site  of  old  Fort  Providence,  a  nortl 
j)ost  in  1820,  when  Franklin  ascended  Vellowknife  River  on  hii 
to  the  Coppermine.'^ 

^  In  17S1),  when  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  on  his  w;iy  to  the  Arctic 
Mr.  T  e  Roux,  his  assistant,  nirt  a  party  of  Yellnwknife  Indians  near  this 
wliero  also  he  liad  traded  with  Ihoni  dnrin^  tlie  i)revi<»ns  season.  Whil< 
kenzie  was  exploring:  the  great  river,  Le  Hoiix  marli*  a  trip  to  Great  J 
I.akt',  whore  not  lonjj:  afterwards  (he  Northwest  Company  established  i 
Fort  L*rovidence  evidently  was  bnilt  soon  after  this  time.  I  have  been 
to  ascertain  when  it  was  abandoned. 
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*orth  of  Yellowknife  Bay  the  canoe  route  passes  through  a  network 
low  rocky  islands,  following  closely  the  eastern  shore.  Grassy 
fits  occur  in  many  places,  and  the  stretch  is  a  favorite  breeding 
ice  for  several  species  of  ducks.  Near  the  extremity  of  the  North- 
tt  Arm,  about  50  miles  northwestward  from  Yellowknife  Bay, 
ads  Fort  Rae  (PL  IX,  fig.  3). 

•ort  Rae  is  situated  on  the  western  extremity  of  a  projecting  point, 
ch  vas  at  one  time  an  island,  but  which  is  now  connected  bv  a 
h  ^yith  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Northern  Arm."  Back  of  the  post 
ari<l  rises  rather  abruptly  and  extends  easterly  in  an  elevated 

■for  several  miles.     Its  southern  face  is  capped  by  a  limestone 
l>c?low  which  a  steep  talus  slope  extends  to  the  water.     Most 

^  imber,  originally  of  good  size,  has  been  removed  for  fuel,  and 
>^land  Hill '  now  presents  a  comparatively  barren  as|)ect,  though 
^"^1  covered  with  shrubby  and  herbaceous  plants  (PI.  IX,  fig. 
*^^  is  remarkable  as  presenting  the  only  exposure  of  limestone 
^  ^^ccurs  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Northern  Arm.  To  the  west- 
'itends  the  broad  arm  of  the  lake,  dotted  with  a  few  w^ooded 
and  bordered  on  the  west  side  by  an  elevated  limestone 
•t^^ient. 

i^Cie Great  Slave  Lake  has  already  Ix^en  described  (p.  26),  I  will 
^^  briefly  to  Hay  River,  where  a  small  collecticm  was  made  in  1903, 
•^PiXxjeed  with  an  account  of  the  Mackenzie.  The  trading  post  of 
*y  Oliver  (see  PL  VIII,  fig.  3)  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
^^  of  that  name,  which  enters  (Jreat  Slave  Lake  about  00 
"^  southwesterly  from  Fort  Resolution.  Here  are  located  both 
laBTrh  of  England  and  Catholic  missions.  The  shores  of  this 
•rt  of  the  lake  are  low  and  marshy,  with  grassy  plains  bordering 
*^Pof  the  streams.  Westward  from  Hav  River  the  low  shore  con- 
i«es  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Desmarais  Islands,  Point  de  Roche,  a  long 
rider-strewn  spit,  l)eing  passed  about  14  miles  from  Hay  River, 
rie  Mountain,  a  long  limestcme  ridge  rising  from  the  flat  country 
he  southwest,  is  a  conspicuous  landmark.  Near  the  Desmarais 
nds  the  current  of  the  outlet  begins  to  be  apparent.  Big  Island, 
It  10  miles  in  length,  with  many  smaller  adjacent  isles,  lies  in  the 

ort  line  was  estiiblisht'd  (»!i  its  i)reseiit  rite  in  1S52,  mainly  as  a  provision 
An  abandoned  post  near  tlie  present  site  is  tlnis  referreil  to  by  Knsseli : 

0  hundre<l  yards  from  the  big  house,  on  the  shore  of  a  little  cove  calUnl 
J  Bay.  a  few  cnmibHng  ruins  of  clay  and  stone  chlnnioys  mark  the  site 

1  *old  fort.'  abandoned  so  long  ago  that  nothing  is  Ivuown  by  the  present 
>itant8  concerning  It.  Another  fort  once  stood  near  the  Big  Point,  twenty- 
nlle«  south."     (Expl.  In  Far  North,  p.  («),  ISUS.) 

letter  written   by   W.   F.   Wentzel   from   "  Monntahi    Island,   (Ireat   Slave 
."  datecl  May  28,  1820   (Masson.   Ia»8   BourgtH)is,   I,   p.  125,  18S!n,  would 
to  indicate  an  establishment  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Kae  at  that 
date.     Possibly  this  refers  to  the  abandoned  site  referred  to  by  Russell. 
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(Tiitor  of  tlio  rontractiMl  out  lot — (he  head  of  iho  Ma<'koiizi(.  The 
channel  >oiitli  of  Hi<r  Islainl  carries  most  of  the  water.  On  the  nonli 
shoiv  of  the  lake,  opposite  Hi^  Ishiiul.  stood  tlie  former  trading  ixb^t 
of  that  name.  It  is  said  to  liave  lK»en  established  in  1K47,  and  al^ii- 
doned  in  istJs.  This  is  a  fam<»iis  phiw  for  the  fall  fishery,  and  up- 
ward (»f  .VMKM)  whiteiish  are  taken  in  the  vicinity  and  frozen  for  use  tt 
Fort>  Providen<v  and  Simpson.  At  the  outlet  of  the  lake  the  Mac- 
kenzie has  a  width  of  7  nv  s  miles,  with  many  low.  i*ocky  islands  mud 
a  moderate  enrnMit.  A  litlh'  lH»von<L  the  river  contracts  and  the  cur- 
ivnt  increases  in  force.  S»nH»  40  miles  from  the  lower  end  «»f  Ilig 
Island  several  islands  hhwk  the  chamiel  and  cause*  an  accelenitinu  i»f 
the  current,  nsnally  calletl  'The  I*n»vi<lence  Ka|>ids.*  On  the  north 
shore  of  the  river  at  this  point  is  situated  Fort  Providence.     (Sc^e  PI. 

X,   fl^r.   ±) 

The  country  ahont  the  fort  is  level  and  is  mainly  ^I'own  up  to 
pophirs  {/\t/n//i/s  frrmnlniih.s),  Hack  from  the  river  are  nniny  nni^^- 
ke^s,  with  their  characteristic  tannira<'k  and  spruce  forc»sts*  The  first 
settlement  at  this  |>oint  seems  to  have  heen  made  by  the  Koman  Catho- 
lics in  lsr»i>.  and  their  estahlishment  is  now  one  t)f  the  largest  in  the 
noith.  The  IIu<lsonV  Hay  Company  post  was  established  here  in 
1M)S.  when  the  post  at  liitr  Islanil  was  abandone<l.  Both  establirii' 
ments  cidtivate  lar*ro  iields  of  potatoes  and  the  various  root  erqpii 

Helow  Fort  l*rovi«lencc  the  Mackenzie  ])asses  thi'ough  an  expu|fpon 
called  the  '  Littl<»  Lake."  and  then  follows  a  «:^*neral  west-nortbiMt- 
erly  courM.'  to  its  junction  with  the  Liard.     Its  banks  are  composed 
nuiinly  of  shale  and  <rravel,  and  its  valley,  at  lirst  rather  shallow, 
^•adually  increases  in  d(»ptli.    Its  ])rinci|)al  allluents  ai-e  the  Horn  (or 
Willow),  Trout.  Spciice.  and   Kabbitskin  rivers.     The  first  of  the>t» 
streauis  enters  the  Little  Lake  on  its  north  side.     Between  this  iM»int 
and  Trout   River,  a  distance  of  70  miles,  the  Mackenzie  flows  with 
a  slu^rirish  current,  recei\  iii;ir  from  the  M)uth  the  waters  of  Yellowknife 
Iviver,  ^^0  miles  from  AVillow  Uiver.    Below  the  mouth  of  Tront  River. 
a  lar«ri'  allluent  fi'om  the  south,  the  currr*nt  of  the  ifackenzie  becomes 
swifter,  and  this  point  is  called  the  '  Head  of  the  Line.'  as  the  slacker 
current  above  ])ermits  travelers  when  ascendin*^  the  river  to  discard 
th(*  trackin*j:  line,  and  to  u>c  oar<  or  ])addles  to  advantage.** 

lU'tweeii  this  point  and  Spence  Eiver,  a  distance  of  35  miles,  the 
course  of  the  Macken/ie  i>  west -north  westerl  v.  It  then  flows  toward 
the  northward  for  l'>  miles  to  Kabbitskin  Kiver.  and  then  westward 

"On  tile  limp  .-K-rniMp.iii.viii^  Frnnklin's  nuiTMiivo  nf  his  KCHX>iid  expedition 
the  siti'  nf  the  lii'st  post  on  tlio  M:u'Ucnzi(>  is  jilaccil  on  tliL*  north  baiik  oC  tllB 
river  :i  short  Uist:inrc  holnw  tliis  iK»int.  This  {xist  was  buUt  iu  1796  by  DOMtll 
UvinL'sldii  (or  Lfvinjrslon  )  of  tiir  Northwi'st  Conipaiiy.  Jn  the  summer  of  IW 
Mr.  Livin;;ston  ni;i«h»  n  voynj:L'  of  disc-ovory  to  tlio  iiioutU  of  the  river,  and  wWl 
four  conipniiions  \\as  niurdcrctl  l»y  the  Kskiino,  only  one  of  tho  iMirty  eiicapinf' 
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Fig.  1.— Fort  Simpscin,  MACKENiie.  Riveh,  SpR'mg.  T904. 
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[)  miles  to  join  the  tianl, /^^^ 'biCrgesf  t-rilMilary.  :  T^'p>mijes'-bcihj\^ 
ae  junction,  on  a  large  island  near  the* leftT  bank,  staha^^^'Forf  Sifilp- 
on.     (PL  X,  fig.  1.) 

Fort  Simpson  is  an  important  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  its  site,  under  various  names,  has  been  occupied  for  about 
a  century."  The  island  on  which  Fort  Simpson  is  built  is  about  2 
miles  in  length,  and  is  the  upper  and  larger  of  two  which  lie  close 
to  the  western  bank,  being  separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow,  shal- 
:W  channel.  It  is  apparently  of  alluvial  origin,  but  if  so  was 
formed  when  the  bed  of  the  Mackenzie  occupied  a  much  higher  level 
than  at  present.  It  has  been  heavily  wooded,  but  most  of  the  orig- 
;  iual  forest  has  been  removed.  Its  highest  parts  stand  40  or  50  feet 
Aove  the  ordinarv  level  of  the  water.  The  width  of  the  main  chan- 
aelof  the  Mackenzie  at  this  point  is  1  mile,  and  that  of  the  island  and 
I  the  ^Yestern  channel  about  half  a  mile.     The  river  is  bordered  on 

i^  the  west  by  a  rolling,  wooded  plain,  where  mossy  muskegs,  alter- 
itofT  with  poplar  or  pine  covered  ridges,  extend  back  to  a  range  of 
Iwr  hills.  The  country  bordering  the  river  to  the  eastward  is  simi- 
lir,  but  is  Lpss  rolling.  Bluefish  Creek,  which  enters  the  Mackenzie 
t  opf)fh.ite  the  post,  has  cut  its  way  from  the  swampy  plateau  down  to 
the  level  of  the  main  river.  Its  lower  course  is  a  succession  of  rapids, 
bordered  in  places  by  high  cut  banks  of  shale.  It  is  the  only  tribu- 
l^  tar)'  stiveam  of  any  note  in  the  vicinity. 

Fort  i^^impson  is  the  head  post  of  its  district,^  and,  like  many  other 
tra(lin<r  i)o.^ts,  was  in  former  days  a  much  more  pretentious  establish - 
Joent.  Before  the  days  of  steam  navigation  all  the  goods  for  the 
farict  were  distributed  from  this  point,  but  since  the  lower  posts 
have  l>een  supplied  direct  it  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance. 
Itsjn*eat  warehouses  were  formerly  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
t'peii  toward  the  river,  but  the  recent  removal  of  one  of  the  buildings 
ka^  l)r()ken  up  this  regularity.     In  the  center  of  the  square  stands  a 

'Kort  Simpson  was  established  as  a  Northwest  Company  jwst  very  early  in 
111**  niiM'UHMith  century — at  least  previous  to  1807.  Local  tradition  places  the 
"rL'iiial  site  on  the  same  island  a  few  hundreil  yards  north  of  the  present 
''■"Jtioii.  At  first  it  had  no  distinctive  name,  being  Ivuown  simply  as  "The 
f<»rks."  It  was  established  as  a  Hudson's  Kay  Company  post  soon  after  tlie 
'^wlitioii  of  the  two  companies,  most  lilcely  in  1S2.3,  and  probably  received  its 
^'«un'  at  that  time. 

^'"rt  IJanl.  on  Liard  River  about  150  miles  southwest  of  Fort  Simpson,  is 
^'i<l  to  have  been  establislied  in  ISOO,  at  or  near  its  present  site. 
^''»rt  Nelson,  on  Nelson  River,  was  built  only  a  little  later.     In  the  winter 

"f  lM2-i;{  the  fort  was  destroyed  and  its  inmates  Ivilled  by  the  Indians.     (Mas- 

*•!».  I^-s  Hourgeois,  II,  p.  125,  1800.)     It  was  again  in  use  in  1S25,  but  was 

''uf»Kwni<»ntIy  abandoned,  and  was  reestablished  in  1S(*»5. 
*  Since  my  visit  to  the  Mackenzie,  Fort  Smith,  on  account  of  its  greater  acces- 

'ibility.  huH  been  made  the  head  iK>8t  of  Maclceuzie  River  district.     The  trans- 

Ter  tuuk  place  in  1907. 
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gunHi^l,  !i.or/><i»:wlK)se  lea^n  <acc  i)*v^  falleia  the  shadows  c 
ft  vVarlytTrVe.*  Surrounding  the  post  on  three  sides  are  tli 
wheiv  in  former  years  large  crops  of  i>otatoes,  barley,  an 
.staples  were  raised,  and  where  a  considerable  amount  of  far 
yet  carried  on.  A  small  herd  of  cattle  is  kept  for  draft  pi 
In  one  of  the  little-useil  stores  is  the  museum,  containing  n 
specimens  of  many  of  the  native  birds,  some  mammals,  and  n 
of  collections  of  eggs  and  fossils.  The  library,  once  extens 
now  much  i-educed,  is  kept  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  main  d 
bouse.  The  most  striking  modern  improvement  is  the  electr 
plant,  wh()s(»  dynamo  is  run  by  the  engine  from  the  steam  la 
a  disapiK)inted  Klondiker. 

HetweiMi  Fort  Simj)son  and  Nahanni  River,  a  distance  of  T 
the  Mackenzie  follows  a  nearly  direct  west-northw^est  com 
banks  are  high  and  well  wcMxled,  and  gravelly  or  lK)wlderv 
are  exposed  at  the  ordinary  stage  of  water.  Several  groups 
low  islands,  well  wooded  with  spruce,  balsam  poplar,  willc 
the  usual  underirrowth,  aiv  encountered  in  this  stretch.  1 
tributary  large  enough  to  l)ear  a  name  is  Martin  River,  whi( 
in  from  tho  southwest  S  miles  l)elow  Fort  Simpson. 

Near  latitude  it'I^  IT)'  the  Mackenzie  approaches  the  monnta 
making  a  shar])  turn,  runs  for  a  long  distance  nearly  due  no 
short  (listaii((*  from  their  basc*.'^  At  the  '  (ireat  Bend  '  the  ] 
emerging  from  a  deep,  narrow  valley,  mingles  its  waters  wi 
of  the  main  river.  The  apex  In^tween  the  Nahanni  and  the  M 
is  occupied  by  a  mountain  called  by  scmie  of  the  natives  Tha 
i.  ('..  "standing  alone'  (IM.  XI,  tig.  2).  It  rises  abruptly  1 
swampy  phi  in  to  a  height  of  about  2,500  feet.  Its  northeri 
steep — in  i)hi('(»^^  precipitous — and  is  formed  of  several  supei 
terraces.  It  is  as  well  wooded  as  the  nature  of  its  soil  wi 
The  while  sj)rnce  iP/cca  ((//((((icftsis),  tamarack  {Lariv  1 
Banksian  ])ine  (Pants  ////v/r/Vv//^/), and  aspen  poplar  {Populh 
h>t<J('s),  with  their  attendant  shrubs,  ascend  the  slopes  to  an 
of  about  2,()()0  feet,  occurring  at  their  upper  limit  as  dep 
shrubs.     Willows    {Sali.r    nn/rfiUifoUd    and    alaxen^tH)    occ 

"On  tho  ri^lil  ImiiU  of  the  Mack<Mizie,  near  where  the  river  bends  n 
stood  formerly  a  Northwest  Company's  post.  On  the  map  acci; 
Franklin's  narrative  of  his  s<M.-ontl  jonrney  (1S2S)  its  site  is  p1ace< 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Nalianni.  roncerninj;  tliis  iM>st,  Masson  sjiys:  "  In 
John  Tliomson,  a  clerk  in  the  NcnMliwest  Company,  *  ♦  ♦  osta 
trading:  post  on  tl;e  Maelveuzie  River  'in  full  view  of  the  Uocliy  Mot 
whos<»  smallness  I  was  greatly  surprised'  and  called  it  Koelvy  Mouu 
It  was  soon  after  altandoned  and  in  ISO.*),  Mr.  Alexander  MacK< 
Partner  in  eharj:e  of  tlie  (ireat  Hear  I^ake  Department,  already  cal 
U(K*ky  Mountain  House.'  It  was  then  going  to  ruin."  (Tx»s  Boui 
p.  27,  1890.) 
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I  state  on  the  extreme  summit.    Other  plants  of  interest  are 
n  avens   {Dry as  integrifolm  and  dimmmondii)  ^  Pedicularis 
ioidcs^  Pinguicvia   vulgaris^  and  Anemone  lichardsoni. 
I  the  summit  of  Mount  Tha-on'-tha   (see  PI.  XII),  which 
(led  on  June  4,  1904,  an  interesting  prospect  presented  itself. 

15  miles  to  the  westward  Mount  Camsell  (PI.  XI,  fig.  1), 
N3  barren  summit  much  snow  yet  remained,  loomed  up  to  a 
of  al)out  4,000  feet,  or  over  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  the 

which  I  stood,  and  beyond  other  still  higher  peaks  could  be 
o  the  north  and  northwest  extended  lofty  rugged  mountains, 
e^st  capped  with  snow.    Farther  back  it  is  impossible  to  see 

or  not  the  mountains  are  arranged  in  definite  series,  but  the 
;t€rly  ranges  are  very  well  marked  and  lie  parallel  to  the 
.ii\  To  the  eastward,  beyond  the  broad  river,  stretches  a  vast 
[>lain,  well  forested  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  lakes. 
^nith  is  a  low,  level,  wooded  plain,  with  thousands  of  small 
<>rd(»red  on  the  west  by  the  Nahanni  Mountains  and  the 
thills  back  of  Fort  Simpson.  Between  the  Mount  Camsell 
nd  the  mountains  to  the  northward  lies  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Nahanni  Kiver,  with  its  broad,  muddy  flood  plain,  through 
the  river,  spread  out  in  numerous  channels,  pursues  its  mean- 
course. 

IV  the  mouth  of  the  Nahanni  River  (PI.  XII,  fig.  2)  the  Mac- 
makes  its  abrupt  turn  above  referred  to,  and  for  some  miles 
s  closely  the  Nahanni  Mountains.     A  number  of  long,  narrow 

closely  wooded  with  spruces,  lie  close  to  the  western  bank, 
irest  of  these  is  about  20  miles  long.  Root  River  enters  the 
zie  froni  the  west  16  miles  below  the  Nahanni,  and  4  miles 
opposite  the  lower  part  of  Twentymile  Island,  Willow  Lake 
)nies  in  from  the  east,  both  being  small  streams.  Here  the 
•untains  have  receded  from  view,  and  the  sides  of  the  valley 

moderately  elevated.  Twenty-five  miles  below  a  slight  rapid 
nclosing  an  island,  and  here  on  the  right  bank,  at  the  time  of 
,  stood  Fort  Wrigley.«  (See  PI.  XIII,  fig.  2.)  It  is  a  small 
nportant  post  and  may  be  passed  by  without  further  conmient. 
lere  the  Mackenzie  pui*sues  a  general  northerly  course,  with 
iirh  l>aiiks  on  the  ri^rht.  Twentv-five  miles  below  the  Little 
he  '  Rock  by  the  Riverside,"  or  Roche  Trein|)e-l'eau  (fig.  G), 
generally  called,  forms  a  part  of  the  right  bank.  It  is  an 
f  Devonian  limestone,  rising  directly  from  the  water  to  a 
f  l.r)(K)  f(»et.     Below  this  point  the  left  bank  becomes  higher 

^Vri;rlpy  was  ostablisluMl  in  1877,  and  was  at  first  Icnown  as  *  Tlie 
pic!.'  Its  sito  proved  to  i>o  nidiealtliy  and  lately  (autnnm,  11)04)  it 
nlmndouMl  and  the  |)ost  reestal)lisbed  25  miles  lower  down,  on  the  left 
oslte  Koche  Tremi)e-rean. 
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llir  Mai-ki'tizlc. 

•-'•'III.  i-W..  wliilf  I)  ^irip  ulidig  tlic  fi-fst  of  llic  liaiik  i>  .■uiiipurallvcly 

''ry  ami  is  wootleil  with  pupliii-s  ami  willow^i.     Tti  ih irili.  iiinis< 

il-iir  Iiiv.T.  HM'  III.'  nijrjp.,]  p,.,il;s  of  IS.'ar  Uork  (mt  fii.-.  7|.  Aloii<r 
ii- ^mlliiTii  base,  at  Ihe  time  nf  uiy  vi-^il  in  .riiin'.  IIKII.  a  duiss  nf 
i'v  111  least  half  II  mile  in  U'li-rtli  ami  of  uiiliiiown  tliirliuess  was  visiMc 
!Mii  ill,.  I,.,-!.  To  (lie  wc^t  iu-nisi^  liio  ln'oail  Mai-k.-iizi.-  tlir  nnifr*-s 
"f  tlic  litM-ky  Moiiiitniiis.  snow  clad  during  iimsl  of  llic  yrar.  stix'tch 
■:^*\v  iiiit)  tlic  ilislan'T. 

Id-low  tlie  iiKiiith  (if  IJoai'  River,  wlios«  cli-iir  hJiic  wiilcr  tloivs  ilis- 
'inii  fur  M'vcrul  miles  lit'foiv  losinfr  it^  iiidividiiiilily,  llic  Shn-lvcnzio 
f|'llim>.  a  p-niTuI  wi'st-norlliwcsl  cuiii-w'  fur  alioul  l-2'>  iiiilis  lo  (lie 
>iins  Saiilt  Rapid.  TIic  fiuv  of  llciir  Ruck  is  nciirly  d,-void  of  lives, 
■11"!  from  llic  river  pi-csenfs  an  asjicil  similar  to  iliat  of  [{ucjic 
Tmiij),.-lVau.  Itolow  here  a  low  linu-stonc  cJifl'  bordci-s  ilic  river  (in 
ihe  right  for  some  miles.    The  Imnl^s  niv  fri-iH. rally  low  and  ^^liidviii^ 
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iiii'l  »lnii  ivv  il< hili'il  till'  riviT  hm-  ill  .Iiuu-  woif  wi-ll  limii  witli 

iriiiiKii..'  !.l.»-l,~  ol'  i..-.    Oil  iIk'  n;.'lil  liiiiik  1<KI  iui)<--  ImIow  ]'.>m  N>ir- 

-I I.  W.ih.'ivnv  H.x'k.  <ii'  IIo'li.'Ciiiviij.iii.     Ii  Ua\ t  :i  tUi- 

- I   tV.'l    l.i~l I   |>irM'iit>  .1 irliff-.  l'i^iliJ.'  ^.'vc'i-iil   ;miii.Ijv.I  fM 

ilin.ilv  [t I  llii'  iviilii-.     Oil  il^  |ii-t>i-i|iiliiii^  fiiii-  iii'>i   iiiiiiiiiifralile 

.'Mil  -«;ill,,»..  I...i.l.~  ilii.k  hinvk..  r,iin,>.  iiii.i  .,1Ii,t  .liir-Uniiij  .|,- 
.  ii-.  A  Hi':ii1i<rr>l  knoll.  wIhim-  siiiiiiiiii  fniiii  miuh-  ]Hiiiit>  iv-fiiilili- 
ill'-  liiiMi I  11  wiihi  ri-iii'.  ;;ivi's  its  iiiiiiif  III  llic  iiiiiiiiil.    Tvvfuly  livi' 

mill-  lii-liiM    [;   nili;:!'  nf  low   llllllllllllins  i~  l-lU'OllUlfl'l-il.      (  III  I'illli-l'  -iili' 

ul  ilir  liv.'i  -I I  lii»  |>i'iik~  nilli'il  III.'  Kii.l  mill  W'l'-l  Miiiiiiliiiii-  of 

llii'  Kii|ii.l.  mill  llii'  1  iiir  fulling  iivor  11  linky  liaiiii'i'  riiriii>  llii'  Sim- 
Siiiili  Iliijiiil.  11  niiliiT  t'liiiiiitliiliii'  line  in  luw  wiiuii-.  Itv  fulliiwiiiirilii' 
l.fl  l.iiiik.  III....-..I-.  il  limy  1..  niii  ■•11-ily  iliul  «if|.|y  ii'i  i-iiiiii,-.  ii>  liu- 


ili-iiil.  1) irh  -ivil'i.  i-  i.'r;i,liiiil.     Hriv  llii-  rivoi-  turns  noitliwanl 

iiiriii ml  il   |in-i'nl,-iii.  I'l'iiiuii'- .if  i-s|u.,-iii|  intt-ivsl  iiiilil  llu'  Uaiii- 

I11111-.  nil  mill-  lii'liiw  San-  Siiiill   lla|.i,l,  aii.  irai-lml.     KraviT  liivia-. 
■■;<■■  mill-  lii'liiw  ilii-  rajiiil.  ami  a  lai;.^.|-  iiiiiiiiiinal  riv.-i-  \->  mill's  Imvi-r 

•li'iin ■  in  IViiin  ilii'  wi-I.  ivliili'  a  mil ■  In  11  aliiivc  Ilia  latt.T 

Il a.lrni  -i.li'.  i-  Ilu'  niianli  ol  a  -iiiall  slivain  lallail  1 illv  liliu- 

li-li  link.     'I'liM   nani)iai'I   liii|iiil.  jii-l  U-linv.  i.  fnnniilalila  in  Inw 

"alir.  I -I iailv  in  ill iililla  ami  l.iwiinl  ilii'  wi-iarii  liaiik.  lint  ill 

i.rilinaiy  -lat'i-  iif  waiia-  is  saai-i-aly  ilisii-niilil,.  iii-ar  III,-  easlani  liaiik. 
.lii-l    lii'linv    il    111,.  .Mai-kaiizii.  aiiliT-  ilia  il,.|ll,.  .-alliil  ilia  lianipails. 

Il.ir  ll,.-  ii...r.  ivliiili  lias  ,.x|,„ii,l,.,l  t„  a  iviillli  „r  savmil  iiiilos, 
r.mna.  Is  i.i  al..iiil  .Mm  .vaiils  anil  fidws  with  a  .siaaily  cniToiit  iH-twaoii 
]ii.i-|.i-iali..iilar  walls  nf  liinasliiiu.  iiiiivani  iif  i.Vl  (n't  ill  liaiglil.     TliC 
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of  the  more  conlractetl  part  of  the  oauyoii  is  5  miles  ami  for  2 
nuin-  tla-  clianiii'l  i.s  but  slightly  expandet].    Then  il  widens  out 
■loses  tlie  Mariitoii  Islands. 

liwul  IIujm;  ( Pi.  XIII.  fin.  1)  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
izie,  almut^  miles  l>elow  the  Ramparts,  only  a  few  miles  »ioiith 
Arctic  Cireie.  It  coiLsists  of  the  estalilishments  of  the  Hudson's 
ipany  and  one  or  two  private  traders,  and  that  of  the  Roman 
je  mis.'^ion,  whose  cliiirch.  a  liiglity  ornamented  stniclure.  i>i  tha 


in  the  region  north  of  Fort  Kesolution.    The  [Kjst  has  occupied 
•Mil  site  since  1837."    A  low  limestone  ridge,  the  continuation 


Guud  Ilofie  |>nibnbl)'  t'XlHIitl  In  ftfi-cl  u 
III  crailnn'.  I>iii  luf^uriis  (llfTur  i\e  i'>  Us 
auil  (lit>  fiH.li  «r  tbi-  ltHiii]iiiriK  lit-lriK  tciv 


u  Xortliwcal  |>n8t  early  In  ibt- 
'ei'lse  l(H.-iitiiiii.  liuUi  Suns  SuiiU 
1  HH  itie  eiirJiest  »lte.  A  tpni- 
mni'tlHb  ItlviT,'  uluiiif  iH)  nilleH 
Ibeuiuuiti  of  Itiitr  l^flkt'  Klvt^r.  (Mneeuii,  Ia>r  Ii'>ui'in.i>is.  II,  p.  104.  Ihin).) 
eptaUIInlml  ii!i  ii  HudiKiu's  Hay  [mat  mi  tin-  wctit  hunk  nf  tl)i<  .Mni-keuEle, 
13l>  iiillM  lifliiiv  tlie  HaiiiiiHrliL  aljout  18:^,  ufler  Itic  iintuii  uf  llie  rivnl 
J««,  tH-fiiK  ■iM.ki'ti  nf  by  Frniiklin  tii  )S:i5  ns  "  lint  m-fntly  FMtabllBtiMl.'* 
renuiiiil  ii(H>ut  IK.'ir>  III  MiJiiltuu  Ixlunil,  IhOhw  iIil'  Itiiui[Nirl»,  u'Iutc  tin 
Hill  la-  iWHi  (Ml  IliP  i>nwi.-ni  sluire  nt  tlie  tslmnl  ininrlj-  otipiisHo  the  j-n-H- 
ilbluuMii.  It  wiiB  tIfH) niyi-il  In  Jaiif.  IKStl.  by  ii  IIihmI  onuxtHl  liy 
tlw  ItaiiilNinM  niKl  was  il'UiUIf  oji  Uh  iiji:'m.'iiI  hIU'  l,i  1^1. 


ION  NnlJTII    .\Mi:i:l<\N    lAlNA. 

c»l'  llir  «*:i-l<iii  liMiik  «»!'  llir  ii«*lili*.  lic^  l»:ick  of  tin-  |in.-!   Im^VciikI  \]\t>  v.i!- 

Irv  n[  i\  ^iii.ill  «»l renin  in  nvIiuh*  Imh|.  as  lati*  a-  nrMl-nmnn'i'  «la\.  l-.iiL'r 
iua--r-  of  ill-  -lill  rrinainr*!.  'I'o  the  lidi'th  >tainl  srvi'ial  rtuiiHliM.!  hill'; 
IMM  «ir  'jiHi  jVc'i  hi'^li:  oihcrwiM*  tin*  ciiuiitrv  i>  rnllinir  ami  ratiKT 
^v\ani|»\.  At  llir  liin*'  of  my  visit  the  oju'ii  aivas  \vi»r«»  hriifhi  withllu' 
ln'ant  il'nl  IIonmt^  t\\'  /tlitnhnh  mlrnit  laifptntHinn,  /h't/an  htttifrifvliii 
< -ir  1*1.  WW  [\*i.  I  I.  Lnjt'tints  iirrfirtt.s,  ami  iiiiuiy  lc»ss  shuwv  plants 
alHiiii  wliij'li  lliit«Ml  M'Vrial  -|H*<*ii»^  of  Arftir  I  nit  I  (»rf  lies. 

liiliiw  Koit  (iooil  lln|H>  ilii>  Markrn/ic  atraiii  ro.siiines  it^  general 
noiili\v«-hTi\  <M»iirM'  an«l  i-  iMHiliTi-d  n^ainlv  l»v  Iii<jrli  clav  banks. 
'riircc  niilo  (Inwn.  Ilarf^kin  UiviT,  at  its  nioutli  :i  broad,  dark- 
\\:ii«r«'i|  -i ir.ihi.  i^  jim—jmI,  :in«I  in  lh«*  \\v\\  17  niilr**  I^owrr  Manit*iii 
:iii«l  .MNriJil  oilier  laiirr  i^lamU  are  passiul.  At  the  imhI  <if  lliis  strpt<*!i 
LiMMi  Kixcr.  a  ::ooj|  -iznl  .-'n-am  wliicli  drains  si»\i»ral  larirc  k'.ki'^. 
i-  pm--«m1  on  tin'  liirlii.  Viw  the  next  100  mile>  tho  rivor  follow^  ih** 
-ame  ireiu'ial  <-nui>e.  j^  \vv\  i»roa«L  anil  contains  nianv  i*<IamU.  A 
laiiL^e  of   low    nioiiniain^   i*-  seen   to  the   we<lwanl    niiilwav  of  ihi* 

>l  retell. 

In  almiii  laliiihle  »",7  ;;i)'  (ho  Maekeiizio  turns  at  ri<rlil  anirle>  tu 
the  <<inr^e  it  ha>  Keen  follow  inir.  ami  foi'  ahont  <)0  niilo>  Hoavs  a  little 
^oiilli  iA  \\«'M.  It  i-  hi'ie  hoidei'ed  on  the  north  l»v  hiirh  baiik^  of 
\ej|<.\\i-li  (lav.  miieli  fiiii'owed  hv  rivuh'l-*.  On  theM*  hanks  irroiiii'l 
-«|iiiiri'I-  lii-i  heeaiiie  eommon,  havin«r  aj)|)i'ared  about  t>0  miles 
Ih'Imw  I'oii  (iootl  jjojie.  The  site  of  ohl  Fort  (njocl  Hope,  JK'fore 
irrrirr*!  io.  j-  on  the  lefi  oi'  '^outliem  hank  just  beltAV  where  the 
v'wvv  «i  I  all  lie-  ii-  «m.im..c.  When  we  iravehul  this  stretch  late  in  June 
tin-  -nil  n\  i-oin'M'  wa-  comimiallv  above  the  horizon,  thousfh  some- 
lime-  ii  wa-  MJ  iVoni  >ii:lii  for  -everal  hours  by  the  hiirh  northern 
hank-,  ami  we  iravrli^l  a-  inclination  or  the  weather  prompted  us. 

Ai  ilie  flu  I  <»f  ilii-  we-i  war«l-iiemlinir  "-t  retch  the*  river  resume^ 
ii-  iiorihwc-ieilv  «niir-e.  Ii  here  averaircs  narrower  than  in  lln' 
r«'\\  liiimlreil  mile-  |^r«'rl•<^nlL^  aiul  il^  \alli*v  continues  deep.  Ilalt- 
^\av  In  ilie  (li'lia  it  make-  an  (»\Im)w  turn  ihrouirh  a  rock-borilore<l 
•  hiile  ralle(|  ijn*  *  Lowei*  KampaiM-.'  Its  walU  are  le>*-  pn»cipilous 
lliaii  tlioM'  of  ihe  uppei-  Kaiupail-  ami  ilu*  channel  is  less  eontraeteil. 
()ii  enieiiriiiir  from  lhi>  canyon.  I  Ik-  pn<i  of  Ardic  Ked  Kiver,  at  the 
nmiiih  (d'  lln'  -ii'eam  of  ihal  name,  i>  -een  on  the  hd't. 

Arriir  Ki'd  Ki\«'r  i-  a  ^mall  po  i  k^^  ihe  I  ludsoirs  Bay  Company. 
and  i-  a  bo  llie  -eai  of  a  Koman  Catholic  mi»ion  whi(*h  was  e,stab- 
li-he(|  iliiriy  or  foiiy  year-  airo.  heinir  tir>l  located  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  ihe  Mackenzie  a  few  mile<  helow.  The  trading  post  has 
bci'ii  e>lahli^he<l  oiilv  a    few   vear<. 

From  the  iikmiiIi  of  Arctic'  Ked  Kiver  the  Mackenzie  flows  north- 
ward foi'  *J0  miles  to  the  hea<l  of  the  <lella.  The  haidvS  rapidly 
lowi'i'  ami    ale  soon   composed   entirely  of  alluvium.      Kx])osed   sec- 
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tions  often  disclose  beds  of  willows  or  large  trunks  of  trees  many 
foot  l)el(>w  the  present  summit  of  the  banks.  Keeping  to  the  left 
we  pa.-^s  several  large  islands  and  enter  the  easternmost  channel 
of  P(H*1  River.  From  this  point  to  Fort  McPherson,  the  terminus 
of  our  trij),  is  reckoned  32  miles.  The  channel  is  winding,  and  the 
part  first  entered  is  rather  narrow,  and  usually  is  bordered  by 
overlianging  clay  banks  on  the  concave  side  of  the  l)ends,  and  low 
sln*lvin<>:  J^h()res  on  the  opposite  points.  A  portion  of  this  channel 
has  been  formed  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  by  the  river 
Liittiii<r  across  a  sharp  bend.  A  little  over  halfway  to  Fort  Mc- 
Pherson we  come  to  the  main  channel  of  Peel  River,  where  it  is 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  width.  From  here  we  follow  a  nearly  straight 
MMithcrly  course*  up  the  Peel  to  the  post. 

Fort  McPherson  (see  PL  XIII,  fig.  3)  occupies  a  commanding  site 

on  the  right  bank  of  Peel  River,  32  miles  above  its  jimction  with  the 

Mackenzie."     It  comprises  the  establishments  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 

Company,  and  of  a  Church  of  England  mission,  which  has  been  pre- 

side<l  over  for  many  years  by  the  Rev.  Robert  MacDonald.     To  the 

westward  an  uninterrupted  view  is  afforded  of  the  wooded  valley  of 

the  Peid.  beyond  which  stretches  a  gently  ascending  heathery  slope 

>everal    miles   in  width,  with  the  barren  summits  of  the  northern 

RiK-kies  on  the  horizon.     The  portage  trail  to  La  Pierre  House  leads 

directly  westward  across  this  range.     Nearly  due  north  of  the  post, 

ju-t  west  of  the  Mackenzie  delta,  stands  a  spur  peak  of  the  Rockies 

called    hK'allv   Black  Moimtain.     It  is  a  dark,  barren,  rockv  mass 

upward   of  2.000  feet   in  height.     To  the  eastward  of  the  post   is 

-pn»ad  a  low,  rolling,  wooded  plain,  evidently  of  alluvial  origin,  and 

«i)iitaining  thousands  of  lakes.     A  winter  trail  extending  eastward 

fn^m   Fort  McPherson  to  its  outpost,  Arctic  Red  River,  is  said  to 

cro^s  81   small  lakes.     The  timber  about  the  post,  except  along  the 

riviT,  is  noticeably  stunted,  and  in  some  places  conditions  similar  to 

tluM*  of  the  Barren  Grounds  prevail. 

TABLES   OF   DISTANCES. 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  approximate  distances  along  the 
principal  rivers  traversed,  have  been  compiled  from  the  reports  and 
nia|)>  of  track  surveys  made  by  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  and 
IVpjirtment  of  the  Interior.  In  cases  where  the  estimates  by  different 
surveyors  vary,  unless  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  one  or  the  other 
^»f  the  figures  is  more  nearly  correct,  an  average  has  been  adopted. 

''Fort  Mcrherson  was  first  built  3  miles  above  its  present  situation,  in  1S,*58. 
ItH  uwvsslty  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  Fort  (ioo<l  Hoik*  fnnu  its 
farmer  site  to  the  Ramparts  left  the  lower  Mackenzie  without  a  trading  jmst 
^bich  was  accesaible  to  the  Loucheux. 
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BOUTE   BETWEEN   GREAT   SLAVE   AND   GREAT  BEAB  LAKES. 

To  coin])leto  tho  account  of  tho  routes  traversed  by  the  parties  of 
tlic  Bioloirical  Survey,  it  remains  to  describe  the  canoe  route  followed 
bv  the  w  riter  northward  from  the  Northern  Arm  of  (ireat  Slave  Lake 
to  MacTavish  Bay,  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  thence  to  the  Mackenzie. 


W»S  1  ROUTES  TRAVERSED MACKENZIE.  Ill 

'he  first  part  of  this  route,  which  follows  a  chain  of  lakes,  has  been 
►reviouslv  traversed  bv  so  few  travelers  that  brief  mention  may  be 
jade  of  the  earlier  explorations. 

In  Ma3%  1804,  fimile  Petitot,  a  Catholic  missionary,  accompanied 

party  of  Dogrib  Indians  from  Fort  Rae  northward  toward  Great 
Jear  Lake.  They  traveled  on  snowshoes  and  penetrated  a  short  dis- 
ance  north  of  a  lake  which  he  named  Lac  St.  Croix.  On  this  lake 
»e  remained  a  short  time,  and  on  a  prominent  point  erected  a  large 
rooden  cross.  His  return  journey  was  made  in  June,  mainly  by 
tnoe.  A  brief  account  of  his  journey,  with  a  map,  was  published 
D  1875,  and  other  fuller  accounts  later.  The  principal  streams  and 
ikes  were  named  by  him,  and  until  1900  his  accounts  and  maps  con- 
titutinl  the  only  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  the  tract  in 
[uestion. 

In  the  winter  of  1860  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Bompas,  an  Episcopal  mis- 
ionary.  and  W.  C.  King,  a  Hudson's  Bay  officer,  traveled  with  dogs 
ikmg  IVtitot's  route  and  northwestward  to  Fort  Franklin  on  Great 
Bctrl^ke.     I  have  seen  no  published  account  of  this  journey. 

In  1900  J.Macintosh  Bell,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  trav- 
ifsed  the  region  from  MacTavish  Bay  southward  to  Great  Slave 
lake.  On  entering  the  territory  first  explored  by  Petitot  he  at- 
einpted  to  apply  his  names,  but  owing  to  discrepancies  between  the 
Kjsitions  of  tlie  lakes  as  located  by  his  own  observations,  and  the  loca- 
ion  of  those  described  by  Petitot,  who  traveled  by  dead  reckoning,  he 
iras  unable  to  correlate  his  own  and  the  latter 's  discoveries,  and  con- 
•iequently  aj)plied  Petitot's  names  incorrectly  to  some  lakes  and 
nenamed  others. 

^^^len  I  made  this  traverse  in  1903  I  chanced  to  discover  Petitot's 
m>ss.  now  fallen  and  disjointed,  but  readily  identified  by  its  position 
aii<l  the  re?nains  of  the  d^t^,  inscribed  by  him  in  Roman  letters  on 
the  crosspiece.  This  fortunate  circumstance  positively  identifies  this 
lake  as  his  Lac  St.  Croix,  and  also  aids  in  identifying  the  other  lakes 
to  the  north  and  south.  In  view  of  the  positive  nature  of  the  evi- 
4nce  it  seems  best  in  the  interests  of  accuracv  to  use  the  names 
appHed  by  Petitot  to  the  various  lakes  on  this^route. 

Acronjpnnied  by  James  MacKinlay  and  two  Indians  I  left  Fort 
Rae  late  in  the  afternoon  of  July  30,  1903,  and  encamped  on  the 
(•astern  shore  a  few  mile?  to  the  northward.     On  Julv  »U  we  trav- 

ft 

^rswl  tlie  remaining  part  of  the  Northern  Arm  and  j^assed  through 
the  short  narrow  channel  which  connects  with  Lake  Marian.'* 

liake  Marian  is  about  20  miles  in  length  and  nearly  10  miles  broad 
in  its  widest  part,  and  contains  a  multitude  of  rocky  islands.  Its 
4iores  are  rocky,  and  altogether  it  is  exactly  similar  to  the  Northern 

*Thl8  lake  Is  Bometimes  called  I^kp  Brochot,  but  this  naino  is  npplitMl  to  so 
aanjr  that  the  name  lAke  Marian,  used  by  BeU,  set^nis  preferable. 
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Ann,  of  wliirli  it  i<  a  tout iiiuat ion.  Several  liinestonejiills  stand  on 
its  woiern  >hon'.  The  tru(lin;r  post  of  Ilislop  aiul  Xa^jle,  built 
on  il>  ea-trrii  >ln»n'.  i.-  iiiiich  ivsorteil  to  !)y  the  Do^rihs.  who  hunt 
thr  extciisivf  roniitrv  to  thf  northward.  Oji  July  .'U.  IxMng  delayed 
at  th«*  ti«nliii;r  |>o-t,  we  did  not  ivaeh  the  end  of  the  hike,  hnt  early  the 
folh>\vin<r  dM\  we  entered  (rrandin  Kiver,  whicrh  flows  into  its 
iioi'thiTn  fXlrt'inii V. 

■ 

(Irandin    liivn-  at    ith  nii)nth   is  al^ont   .'»0  yards  wi<h\  an<l  has  a 
rathrr  >noiitr  «urrt'nt.     Tlu-  lir>t  rapid,  wliere  a   i)ortape  of  a  few 
dozen  \ard-    i>  inach'  over  a  roek.  is  reaehod  within  a  mile.     Altout  2 
miles  ahoNe  anoihi-r  fall   i>  encountere<l.  where  also  a   porta^  was 
maile.     AI>o\e  lien*  we  continued  to  work  our  way  slowly  a^inst  the 
eurreni.  IkuIiil'  to  j>roj)eI  the  eancK's  entirely  hy  the  paddles,  as  the 
shores  iW'r  iiiitit   lor  ir:iekin«r.     In  the  afternoon  we  padtUed  throng 
a  >mall.  inai'-h\    lakr  and  pnssjnl  the  month  of  Marten  Kiver  shortly 
before  « ;^npinL^      I  l»e  next  thiy  we  ])addled  thron<rh  several  nianisT 
lalv«'>,  m1>()\c  \\hi<h  we  MM-end(M|  a  small  raj)Hl  with  the  aid  of  the  line  } 
and  >oon  Ml'ieiwaid^  reaehetl  a   fork  of  the  river.     The  ri«rht-hand 
hraneh  i«  followed  hy  the  Do^^rihs  on  their  way  to  the  C\)pi>ernnne. 
Oni'  I'onie  I  ;v  H).  I  lie  h'ft  fork.    The  >hores  here  an*  low  and  the  chan- 
nel>  narrow,  w  iinliii;^-,  and  nineh  ohstruete<l  l\v  fallen  trees.     Above  here 
we  pjnhlled  ilirniii.»li  -I'veral  ^mall,  marshy  ponds  and  porta^l  past 
a  >inall    fill.     U'e  ihiMi   pa->ed  lliron*i:h  a  roeky  defile,  above  which 
wi'  mad*'   foui'  j)ort:i^^'-.  n\n\  as<'ended  several  small  riffles  with  the 
])a<Mle-  ni    willi  the  help  of  the  line. 

( )n  Ai!L!ii-(  .')  w«'  :!\oi(l<M|  (•iirlii  f;ills  or  ra])ids  by  making  portages 
ami  a>(MMi(leil  >!'\cr:il  «)ilirr>  with  ilii'  line.  At  the  la>t  rapid,  wlieit  'i. 
we  encanip'Ml.  dir  iJNcr  rn>lie>  for  a  hundred  yards  through  a  nK*ky 
L'^orire  (M'e  IM.  \\  .  li'!.  iM.  The  ^^pnlee  woods  about  here  have  est*a  pod 
the  lire^  wliicli  \\a\o  deva-iaieil  most  of  this  section.  Some  of  the 
small  ponds  ;md  elimmeN  pM>>ed  ihrou^rh  were  bordered  by  banks  of 
elav.  cIoiIkmI  ni:iinl\'  witii  while  birch. 

Coniinuinn.  on  Anirn-t   !  we  a-cended  a  small  rapid  with  the  line 
and  soon  came  lo  IIi>lop  Lake,  a  fair-siz(Ml  body  of  water  with  iiTegu- 
lar  s]joie>.     A  con<picuon>,  well-wooded  rid^(»  bordered  its  northwest 
shoie.     We  cro.-sed  tlie  lake  diti^onallv  and  passed  up  its  principal 
feebler,  a   -mall,   willow-borih'red  -Iream.  very  deep  in  some  places 
and   in  others  nnicli  obstructed  by  bowhlers.     In  the  afternoon  we 
made  two  short  |)or(air<'s  and  asc<'nded  <(»veral  small  riffles.     Toward 
evenin<r  we  made  a  porla^jfe  about  half  a  mile  loner  over  a  rocky  ridge 
to  the  riirhl.  cu(tin<r  olV  a  bend  of  the  river  which  was  evidently  full 
of  raiMd>.     The  u|^j)ei'  en«l  of  the  ])()rta<ze  pas-^^ed  over  a  rocky  hill 
and  ended  with  an  abru])t  descent  to  the  waters  edge. 

The  next  d;*  ',  August  ."),  we  soon  reached  a  rapi<l,  which  we  avoided 
by  a  short   portage*  on  the  left,  embarking  again  on  a  smalK  rock- 
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ordered  lake.  A  rapid  falling  into  this  lake  was  next  portaged  and 
-e  soon  entered  another  small  lake.  Leaving  this  on  the  north  side 
"e  made  a  portage  of  a  mile  and  a  half  over  a  wooded  ridge,  avoid- 
ig  a  circuitous  stretch  of  rapid  water.  This  portage,  the  longest 
n  the  route,  led  through  small  muskegs,  where  tracks  of  bears  and 
loose  were  nuifierous. 

On  August  6  we  paddled  through  a  small,  irregular  lake,  out  of 
rhich  we  made  a  short  portage,  avoiding  a  rapid,  and  almost  imnie- 
iately  entered  another  small  expansion  of  the  channel.  From  this 
ftkelet  a  small  stream  with  alternating  depths  and  shallows  led  us  to 
.^ke  Mazenod  (Nagle  Lake  of  Bell),  which  is  practically  the  head 
if  the  stream  we  had  been  ascending.  Closely  wooded  regular 
idges  border  Lake  Mazenod  to  the  south,  and  irregular  rocky  hills 
Mithe  north.  Its  greatest  length  (about  8  miles)  is  from  east  to  west. 
me  paddled  among  its  rocky  islands  to  its  western  extremity  and 
■ide  a  series  of  four  short  portages  between  three  small  muskeg 
lends  to  the  shores  of  a  larger  body  of  water,  Sarahk  Lake.  A  not- 
ible  feature  of  the  small  ponds  was  the  difference  in  color  of  their 
nuddy  bottoms.  The  first  is  yellow,  the  second  a  brick  red,  and  the 
Jiird  of  the  usual  dark  muddy  tinge.  The  waters  of  all  are  clear. 
(See  PL  XIV,  fig.  1.) 

Sarahk  Lake,  about  7  miles  in  length,  was  explored  and  named 
by  J.  M.  Bell  in  1900.     Its  water  is  beautifully  clear,  and  it  is  bor- 
dered on  the  south  and  west  by  long,  wooded  ridges.    We  camped 
on  its  rocky  eastern  shore,  and  the  next  morning  paddled  to  its  foot. 
Its  outlet,  which  issues  from  its  northeastern  bay,  flows  toward  Great 
Bear  Lake,  so  henceforth  the  current  was  with  us.    As  its  outlet 
is  a  succession  of  rapids,  we  did  not  enter  its  northeast  bay,  but 
took  another  northern  bay,  and  going  nearly  to  its  head  made  a 
portage  of  a  few  himdred  yards  over  a  rocky  ridge  on  the  right, 
entering  the  river  below  the  rough  water.    Passing  down  this  stream 
We  soon  entered  a  large  lake  with  many  rocky  islands.     A  hill  nearly 
a  thousand  feet  high  stands  on  its  southwest  shore  and  others  on  its 
«stem  shore.     A  heavy  smoke,  the  result  of  forest  fires  to  the  west- 
ward, shut  off  our  view  in  that  direction.    This  lake  was  visited 
by  Petitot  in  1864  and  named  by  him  Lac  Faber.     Bell,  in  11)00, 
passing  southward  through  the  chain,  explored  its  eastern  shore  and 
renamed   it   Dawaso-necka   Lake.    We  passed   northward   close   to 
its  eastern  shore.    In  one  place  the  lake  is  contracted  to  a  narrow 
channel,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  which,  apparently  on  the  mainland, 
we  passed  a  small  collection  of  log  houses,  the  only  buildings  seen 
on  the  route.     Apparently  they  had  been  built  only  a  few  years. 
A  short  distance  beyond  here  we  camped  on  a  low  rocky  island 
grown  up  to  Ribes  and  Rubus  strigosus. 

i4131-'No.  27- 
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On  Au^ist  8  we  a>ntiniieil  northward  among  islands,  passing  close 
to  a  ]N'ak  alK)iit  a  thousand  feet  high  on  the  eastern  shore.  This 
mountain  was  very  steep  and  rugged,  but  was  woo<le<l  to  the  sum- 
mit.    A  shoil  distanw  north  of  here  we  reached  the  extreinitv  of 

» 

the  hike.     From  hen'  a  portage  of  about  half  a  mile  leads  throu^ . 
muskegs  and  over  st^veral  rcK'ky  ridges  to  a  go<Kl-sizetl  muskeg  pond. 
The  latter  part  of  this  trail  passes  along  the  bare  summit  of  a  ridge 
of  rock  when*  the  path  is  plainly  marked  by  the  moccasined  fwt 
of  past  giMierations  of  natives.     Fn)m  this  {xmd  we  made  a  portage 
of  le.^s  than  a  ({uarter  of  a  mile  mainly  thnmgh  muskegs  to  another 
similar  hike,  and  then   another  carrj'  of  about   three-eighths  of  t 
mil(»  to  Lake  Kae — the  Lake  Rosamon<I  of  Bell.     Like  most  of  the 
hikes  of  this  region  it  is  irregidar  and  full  of  islands.     A  rocky 
piomontory  on  its  southwest  side  is  spoken  of  by  Petitot  as  a  favw-  ] 
its  rendezvous  of  the  Indians,  and  it  is  still  much  resorted  to.    HfK    i 
thcv  gather  in   spring  to  make  canoes  and  prepare  for  the  sum-   . 
mer  trip  to  the  Barren  (irounds.     On  a  large  high  island  near  by 
many  bundles  of  caribou-skin  clothing,  dog  harness,  and  other  winter 
parapheinalia   were  suspended   from  tripoils,  thus  cached   securely 
from  the  de])re(hitions  of  wolverenes  or  stray  dogs.     Here  in  1900 
Bell,  joiirncving  soutliwanl  from  Great  Bear  Lake,  first  met  with 
Indians,  wlio  guided  him  to  Fort  Rae. 

On  August  i>  we  made  only  a  shoil  journey.    We  passed  northward  \ 
among  tho  islands  to  the  northeastern  end  of  the  lake,  and  made  t 
portage  of  a  (piarter  of  a  mile  over  low-  ground  to  the  next  body  of 
water.  Lake  St.  Croix,  wh(»re  we  camped  on  a  rocky  promontory. 
Here  we  were  (l(»tained  by  high  winds  and  storms  until  August  13. 

I'lie  river  l)etween  lakes  Uae  and  St.  Croix  leaves  the  former  a 
short  distance  west  of  the  portage  and  falls  into  a  small  bay  of  Lake 
St.  Croix  n(»ar  the  point  where  we  cami)ed.  The  ground  was  mainly 
high,  ))ul  the  depressions  among  the  rocks  held  small  swampy  spots 
wh(»re  leatherleaf  (Chdmndaphnc)^  sweet  gale  {Myrica  gaU)f 
Labrador  tea  {Lcdnm)^  and  various  willows  were  the  most  conspicu- 
ous shrubs.  On  the  nuiddy  shores  a  tiny  crowfoot  {Raniiticuhfs 
npfans)  was  conunon,  along  with  s])ecies  of  Potentilla  and  Poly- 
(jo}i  u/n. 

On  the  highest  i)art  of  the  rocky  point  overlooking  the  main 
area  of  the  hike  we  found  the  large  cross  wdiich  was  erected  in 
1S(*>4  by  Pere  Petitot,  as  befon*  referred  to.  It  was  formed  of 
})ieces  of  s(|uared  spruce  about  7  inches  in  thickness,  the  upright 
being  some  15  feet  long,  and  the  crosspiece  6  or  7.  Of  the  date, 
18('>4,  which  Petitot  inscribed  in  Koman  characters,  only  an  occa- 
sional letter  could  lx>  traced.  Thus  far  we  had  been  following  in 
a  general  way  the  route  traveled  by  J.  M.  Bell  in  1900,  but  we  now 
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ft  his  route  and  pursued  a  northward  course  to  the  eastward  of 
is  track. 

On  August  13  we  crossed  Lake  St.  Croix  diagonally,  and  from  near 
s  northeast  corner  made  a  portage  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  a  low, 
icky  ridge  to  a  lake  about  2  miles  long  east  and  west,  by  1  mile 
ide.  Its  shcH^s  are  mainly  high,  and  near  its  center  stands  a  small 
wky  island,  high  and  well  wooded.  We  passed  to  the  eastward  of 
lis  island  and  crossed  among  some  large  low  ones  to  the  northeast 
rtremity.  This  lake  is  evidently  the  one  referred  to  by  Petitot  in 
B  narrative  (Autour  du  Grand  Lac  des  Esclaves,  p.  247)  as  Lac 
?guin.«  From  it  we  made  a  portage  of  175  paces  over  another 
icky  ridge  to  a  smaller  lake  and  encamped  on  its  southern  shore, 
mr  the  western  extremity.  To  the  eastward  stood  several  high, 
icky  hills,  the  highest  of  which  showed  a  summit  of  very  light 
rmyish  rock,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding  hills.  To  the 
mtk,  between  us  and  Lake  St.  Croix,  ran  a  rocky  ridge.  This  is  a 
Kit  of  the  ridge  called  by  Petitot  Mount  Vandenburghe,  and  on 
one  maps  the  Barrier  Mountains.  To  the  westward  a  ridge  of 
mmtains  with  a  general  north  and  south  trend  loomed  blue  in 
be  distance.  From  the  summit  of  the  ridge  near  camp  an  extended 
lew  of  characteristic  scenery — irregidar  rock-bound  lakes  and  rugged 
idges — could  be  seen  (see  PI.  XIV,  fig.  2).  The  two  common  ferns, 
'.  acroHtichaides  and  I),  fragrans^  grew  abundantly  on  the  moss- 
overed  rocks,  and  about  the  margins  of  the  lakes  the  water  arum 
Calla  palustru)  was  still  in  flower. 

()n  August  14,  the  weather  being  unfit  for  traveling,  we  remained 
Qcamp  at  this  place,  but  on  August  15  we  struck  camp,  and,  crossing 
he  end  of  the  small  lake,  made  a  portage  of  175  paces  to  another  lake 
i  irregular  shape,  about  IJ  miles  long  east  and  west  and  less  than  a 
lile  wide.  We  crossed  it,  and  from  its  northern  shore  made  a  portage 
>f  about  1  mile  over  a  rocky  ridge  and  through  several  muskegs  to 
mother  lake,  which  proved  to  be  large.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mrt  which  we  entered  rose  a  rocky  mount,  about  800  feet  high.  Its 
lorthwest  side  is  long  and  very  precipitous;  its  other  slopes  are  more 
n^dual.  Westward  the  lake  is  seen  to  be  quite  extensive.  This  is 
he  I^c  Seguin  of  Petitot  (1875),  and  the  Lake  Fabre  of  Bell  (1901). 
Toiiig  northward,  we  passed  through  channels  between  islands  to 
mother  expansion,  which  is  nearly  circular  and  contains  only  a  few 
•mall  islands.  This  part  we  crossed  in  a  northern  direction  and  pad- 
illed  through  a  narrow,  winding  channel,  running  a  spiall  rapid,  to  a 
Somali  narrow  lake,  and  out  of  this  into  another  If^rge  one  containing 
many  rocky  islands.    Some  of  these  islands  and  parts  of  the  shores 

^Rut  on  hU  map  of  1875  this  name  !»  given  to  the  larger  lake  to  tbe  iiortb- 
trard. 
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aiv  hi^h  «n<i  havo  inanv  large  an^ilar  l)owl<lcrs  s<»altore<l  ovor  \ 
OiIht  \n\\vv   islands  hohi   mossy  swainiw  on   their  suinniits, 
Avliicli    (lie   water   triekleil   down   their  sloping  sides   and  <rlii 
hrightly  in  the  sun.     This  is  the  Lake  Ilardisty  of  Pctitot  (: 
and  of  most  maps,  an<l  the  I^ke  Key  of  Bell  (1J)()1). 

In  n'aching  these*  lakes  we  had  again  struck  Bell's  route,  wlii< 
had  left  at  Lake  St.  Croix.  He  enten»d  the  latter  hike  bv  a  we 
routr,  while  we  liad  crossetl  north  from  I^ake  St.  Croix  hv  the  1 
known  Indian  track,  leading  diriH'tly  noilhward. 

From  Lake  Ilardistv  northward  to  (treat  Bear  Lake  we  foil 
partially  under  the  guidance  of  the  Indians,  a  route  never  l»efoi 
lowc<l  i)V  a  white  man,  as  far  as  I  have  Ikhmi  able  to  ascertain 
reached  MacTavish  Bay  through  an  unmap|KHl  inlet  to  the  easi 
of  where*  B(»ll  started  south. 

After  j)roce(Mling  a  few  miles  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
ilardisty  wc  entered  a  channel  having  a  very  |K»ra»plible  ci 
northward  and  encamped  on  a  large,  low,  rocky  island  c 
wotern  shore.  Here  we  remained  during  the  following  day 
Angust  17  we  struck  camp  and  proceeded  northward  down  the 
nel,  soon  emerging  into  a  small  rounded  expansion  of  the  lak 
g(M)d-sized  stream,  said  by  the  Indians  to  head  near  the  Coppei 
and  forming  part  of  one  of  their  hunting  routes,  enters  this  ba\ 
its  northeast  cornier.  To  the  northward  stands  a  range  of  ri 
hill>,  one  of  which  is  cut  by  a  deep  narrow  ravine.  We  here  t 
sharply  to  the  wot  to  avoi<l  a  westerly  promontory  which  part 
close's  the  bay,  ami  then  turned  northward  again  and  after  go 
shoi't  disijuice  encamjuMJ  in  a  small,  deep  bay. 

On  August  Js  we  were  detained  until  noon  and  then  paddle<l  i 
ward  along  tlu'  comparatively  even  easterly  shores  for  about  15 
and  eiicampeil  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  prii 
feature  worth v  of  record  was  a  shallow  bav,  on  whose  shores 
low  ri(lg(»s  and  fields  of  drifting  sand.  At  our  night  camp  the  t 
was  of  l)etter  growth  than  we  had  seen  for  some  time.  AVc 
still  on  the  large  lake,  which  I  can  do  no  Inciter  than  call 
Hardistv.  It  is  of  much  irreater  extent  than  hitherto  has  bei»r 
posed.  Bell  took  it  to  b(»  Petitot's  Lac  St.  Croix,  and,  as  he  di 
thoroughly  examine  it,  was  unaware  of  its  great  extent  to  the  i 
ward. 

On  August  10,  when  apparently  near  the  end  of  the  lake,  wc  c] 
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c^ortlieastern  shores  stands  a  range  of  hills?  upward  of  800  feet  high, 
rtiundecK  rocky,  and  sparsely  forested.  Jjeaving  this  lake  we  de- 
Boendeil  several  slight  riffles  and  paddled  through  a  wide  channel 
^th  a  scarcely  perceptible  current.  Its  shores  at  first  were  swampy, 
fcat  farther  on  its  southern  shore  became  higher  and  was  well  wooded. 
JL  long,  narrow  lake  succeeded,  at  whose  foot  we  had  to  portage  every- 
Ihing  alxnit  half  a  mile  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream  past  a  rapid. 
THie  trail,  which  was  fairly  well  marked,  passed  over  several  low, 
locky  ridges  and  through  some  fine  groves  of  white  spruce  and 
Sftnksian  pine.  The  trail  mostly  avoided  the  river,  but  the  part  of 
the  river  we  saw  consisted  of  a  succession  of  foaming  cascades.  We 
encamped  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rapid,  on  the  shores  of  a  small  rock- 
bound  lake. 

On  August  20  we  paddled  through  the  lake,  which  proved  to  be 

■bout  a  mile  long.    At  its  outlet  another  half-mile  series  of  rapids 

vas  encountered  and  another  portage  made  on  the  left  side  of  the 

imr.     It  led  over  ground  which  was  similar  to  that  passed  on  the 

fRrious  portage.     From  here  we  passed  through  a  small  lake  and 

:'  dm  for  a  mile  or  two  followed  a  narrow  stream,  here  and  there 

opanded  into  a  broad  channel  with  little  current,  until  it  fell  into 

a  large  lake.    The  part  where  we  entered  was  about  4  miles  in  length 

and  was  much  broken  up  by  islands.     We  then  passed  through  a 

narrow  part  with  a  considerable  current  into  the  main  part  of  the 

lake,  which  proved  to  be  of  large  extent.    We  encamped  on  its  eastern 

^re  after  going  a  few  miles. 

On  August  21  we  started  with  a  fair  wind  and,  turning  toward 
the  northwest  and  rounding  a  point,  sailed  northward  up  the  lake. 
Hiiring  the  forenoon  we  passed  on  our  left  a  large  island  several 
miles  in  length,  on  which  was  a  mountain  apparently  about  800  feet 
,  hijjh.  Fn)m  here  we  sailed  imtil  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  on  a 
I  peneral  northerly  course.  The  shores  of  the  lake  wfre  mainly  low 
'  and  swampy,  but  had  many  gneissic  outcrops.  In  the  afternoon  we 
encountered  a  jKiint  or  large  island  extending  east  and  west  across 
our  path.  It  was  occupied  by  three  rugged,  sparsely  wooded  peaks 
700  or  800  feet  high,  the  most  easterly  being  the  highest.  The  range 
apparently  formed  a  part  of  the  eastern  shore.  A  broad  channel 
lying  south  of  and  parallel  to  the  range  was  divided  by  a  long,  high, 
and  narrow  island.  We  fentered  the  narrower,  southern  arm  of  this 
channel  and  followed  it  for  3  or  4  miles,  then  turned  southward 
through  a  narrow  strait  and  entered  a  rounded  expansion  a  mile  or 
so  in  extent.  This  we  crossed  in  a  westerlv  direction  and  from  a 
small  bay  made  a  portage  of  about  100  yards  into  another  bay  at  the 
same  level.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had  been  out  of  sight  of  direct 
Water  connection  since  reaching  Lake  Seguin  on  August  14,  and  the 
Indians  assured  as  that  in  tina  case  the  portage  merely  connected 
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Xwn  bays  of  (he  same  lake.  After  makiiijr  the  iM>rta^  we  pui-suwl 
a  winding,  hut  generally  westerly  c<>in>4»  for  'J  or  l\  miles  ami  I'li- 
i*aiiiiH*(l  at  a  nari-ow  strait,  an  exi*ellent  fishing  phice,  between  two 
slight  expansions  of  the  channel.  The  nx^ky  margins  were  sparsely 
clothed  with  the  usual  ti*ees  ami  shnii>s. 

On  August  '22  our  guide  deelineil  to  conduct  us  farther,  apparently 
not  having  a  personal  knowleilge  of  the  nmte.  He  gave  some  direc- 
tions to  the  other  Indian,  but  after  the  first  half  day  we  wei-e  unable 
to  f(dIow  them  and  had  to  find  our  way  as  l)est  we  could. 

We  went  on  at  once,  the  gui<le  acct)mpanying  us  for  a  couple  of 
miles  from  camp,  and  leading  us  westward  into  a  broad  expamdon 
of  lake.  After  parting  with  him  we  turned  northward  among  some 
islands  and  s(K>n  enterinl  a  channel  leading  toward  the  northeut. 
It  was  narrow  at  first,  but  s<M>n  attained  a  width  of  nearly  a  Biiki 
After  following  this  channel  alN>ut  S  miles  we  passed  a  high  cragoD 
the  right,  the  extivmity  of  a  n>cky  hill.  On  the  sloping  side,  as  vc 
advanced  toward  it,  couKI  1k'  seen  the  profile  of  a  face.  At  the  point 
where  this  crag  dipi)ed  to  the  water  the  width  of  the  channd  was 
reduced  to  50  yards  and  there  was  a  i>erceptible  cuirent.  About  8 
miles  beyond  here  we  came  to  a  mountainous  island  or  point  ex- 
tending across  our  path.  We  passed  westward  and  traveled  for  3  or 
4  miles  through  a  broad  channel  bordered  on  the  north  by  n  hijsh* 
rocky  ridge  whosi*  sparsely  wooded  sides,  stivwn  with  angular  blocks 
of  stone,  slojH'd  steeply  to  the  water.  From  this  we  emerged  into 
a  large  lake  apparently  nearly  filled  with  large  islands, and  encamped 
on  the  eastern  shore. 

During  the  forenoon  of  August  '2*\  we  it^nained  in  camp  finishing 
nccc>sary  work,  and  wc  s|)ent  most  of  the  afternoon  attempting  to 
follow  out  the  in>tru<'iions  given  us  by  the  guide;  but  becoming  in- 
volved in  a  nia^s  ot'  low  islands,  and  not  being  able  to  recogniiB  any 
landmark  i'cfi>rrc<l  to  by  him,  we  came  back  to  our  camping  place 
and  started  northward  np  a  broad  channel  which  lay  between  the 
hilly  caMern  shore  and  a  number  of  large,  low  islands.  We  encamped 
on  one  of  tliCM*  after  proceeding  a  few  miles. 

On  August  *J1  wc  pursued  onr  way  northward  through  an  expanded 
part  of  the  channel  an<l  during  the  forenoon  passed  through  a  narrow 
pla<-e  where  a  fair  <'urrent  Uowed  northward.  This  convinced  us  that 
we  were  approailiing  the  looked-for  outlet,  but  a  range  of  high  hills 
which  l)ordered  the  lake  to  the  northward  showed  no  indication  of  a 
river  valley.  After  exploring  several  deep  bays,  however,  we  found 
where  tin*  river  left  by  a  formidable  rapid  about  ;U)0  yards  in  length. 
(See  PI.  XV.  fig.  1.)  The  portage  track  led  over  rocky  ground  on  the 
left  bank.  Favorable  sj)ots  at  the  rapid  supported  a  good  growth  of 
spruce,  with  a  luxuriant  undergrowth  of  Vlhurnum  panrifiortim^ 
litmi  acicalaria.  Unbui^  Mtrif/oaua^  and  Vavtiniuni  (dlf/ino»um.     Since 
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iig  Lake  Hardisty  I  had  observed  an  increased  luxuriance  in  the 
t  growth,  evidently  the  result  of  a  more  favorable  soil  and  the 
tly  decreased  altitude.  Paddling  down  this  river,  which  was  a 
J,  deep  channel  winding  in  a  circuitous  manner  between  high, 
iely  wooded  banks,  we  descended  a  short  riffle  a  few  hundred 
s  below  the  large  rapid,  and  another  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond. 
lin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  second  riffle  we  came  to  a  rapid 
t  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  quite  formidable.  We  were 
:ed  to  portage  everything  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  over  a 
i  ridge  and  diagonally  down  a  mossy  hillside.  At  the  lower 
of  the  rapid,  which  fell  into  a  small,  rock-bordered  pond,  we 
n|>ed.  Currants  {Rihes  rubrum  and  prostratum)  were  abundant 
ripe. 

I  August  25  we  crossed  the  small  pond  and  ran  a  small  rapid 
h  fell  into  the  narrow  arm  of  another  lake.  We  paddled  to  the 
•niily  of  three  bays  before  finding  the  outlet,  which  flowed  from 
westernmost  bay.  To  the  left  of  this  stream,  which  starts  from 
ake  with  a  moderate  current,  rises  a  high,  rounded  rock  with  a 
trees  growing  on  its  sides.  A  few  hundred  yards  below  we 
»  to  a  short  rapid,  where  we  made  a  portage  of  about  75  yards 
ugh  thick  spruce  woods.  The  extremities  of  this  portage  were 
ved  by  blazed  trees.  This  rapid  fell  into  what  apparently  was 
lall  lake,  but  which  proved  to  be  an  inlet  of  Klarondesh  Bay, 
h  connects  with  MacTavish  Bay.  Searching  for  the  outlet,  we 
ored  the  first  northerly  bay,  but  had  to  retrace  our  way,  and  then 
tlie  western  bay,  where  we  encamped  after  going  a  short  dis- 
p.  The  shores  here  are  low  and  well  wooded  to  the  water's  edge. 
le  next  day,  August  26,  we  pursued  our  way  northward  up  the 
.  After  proceeding  about  2  miles  we  came  to  an  easterly  inlet, 
h  we  explored,  but  finding  no  outlet  had  to  retrace  our  way.  A 
or  two  beyond  we  passed  another  narrow  easterly  bay.  A  range 
if^h,  rocky  hills  now  appeared  ahead.  The  channel  then  widened 
and  a  long,  high,  and  narrow  gravelly  island,  nearly  devoid  of 
;,  a  favorite  camping  ground  for  the  natives,  was  passed  on  the 
t.  From  this  we  crossed  diagonally  westward  to  a  high,  rocky 
t,  where  we  encamped.  From  the  summit  this  point  was  seen 
ie  l>etween  two  diverging  arms  of  the  lake,  the  one  we  had 
i^rsed  being  the  narrower.  To  the  westward  lay  t^he  range  of 
ite  hills,  and  northward  stretched  a  maze  of  high,  rocky  islands. 
I  August  27  we  started  before  sunrise  and  pursued  our  way  north- 
1  and  then  eastward  among  islands,  passing  to  the  left  of  several 
3  ones,  and  finally  entering  a  channel  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
',  bordered  on  either  side  by  high,  rocky,  sparsely  wooded  hills. 
followed  this  channel  for  about  4  miles,  and  encamixnl  in  a 
y  bay,  where  a  low  level  spot  at  the  base  of  a  high  gravelly  point 
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.su|)lH)rio<l  a  s<*jitt«»i'in^  ^rove  of  white  spruces.  A  dense  smoke  com- 
in<r  from  cxlrnsive  lires  to  the  eastward  obscured  our  view,  but  during 
tho  afternoon  it  ^radiuilly  cleai*ed  away.  While  hunting  alx)ut  the 
hills  we  found  that  we  wen*  within  a  short  distance  of  the  main  Ijodv 

• 

of  MacTavi>h  Hay.  The  high,  rocky  land  lx)rtlering  to  the  north- 
wan  1  tlie  channel  on  which  we  were  encamiwd  was  Xdu-tcho,  oi 
Kichardson  Island.  Back  of  our  camp,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
inlet,  rose  a  range  of  rough,  r<K"ky  hills,  whose  steep  Aoyye  was  a  >\k 
cession  of  thinlv  wooded  rock-slides.  Eastward  toward  the  uiair 
body  of  the  lake  rose  a  succession  of  sloping  terracvs,  thinly  woodwi 
and  with  a  nuinU'r  of  small  ponds  in  shallow  basins.  I^^ading  In 
the  ea>ie>t  routes  along  the  rcK'ky  slojies  were  the  well-worn  path: 
of  the  Harren  (iround  carilM»u,  whose  migrating  bands  pass  along  thl- 
shore  in  their  semiannual  movements.  Exploring  in  that  diiTction  I 
reaelnMJ  the  extremitv  of  a  rock v  headland  which  extended  l)etweoi] 
two  inlets  close  to  the  lake,  from  which  its  rocky  sides  rose  pivcipi- 
tously  for  several  hundred  feet.  A  very  d(.M.*p  lakelet  on  the  summil 
of  the  promontory,  with  no  connection  with  Great  Bear  Lake  sav« 
its  tiny  outlet,  which  fell  over  the  pi-ecipice  at  its  nnirgin,  was  in 
habited  by  at  least  one  species  of  fish.  From  the  summit  of  this  head 
land  r  overlookeil  the  apparently  boundless  expanse  of  Gi'eat  lie.ii 
Lake — unbroken  except  by  a  few  r(K*ky  islets  near  the  shore.  Toward 
evening  we  broke  camp  and  pad<Iling  around  the  point  encami)e(l 
near  the  base  of  the  promontory,  where  a  favorable  fishing  place  ^va^ 
round.  From  camp  back  to  the  base  of  the  steep  rocks  stretched  a 
sloping  lM)wlder-covered  area  on  which  small  birches  and  willows 
whose  foliage  was  already  turning  yellow,  were  the  principal  trees. 

On  August  i!^  we  left  canij)  and  started  westward  ahmg  the  shore 
The  smoke,  which  had  again  gathered,  allowed  no  prospect,  and  w( 
had  to  feel  oui*  wav  cautiouslv  around  the  bavs.  Occasionallv  i' 
cleared  enough  for  us  to  see  that  the  shore  was  very  rocky,  with  ir 
itgidar  ranges  of  granite  mountains  rising  higher  and  higher  in  tli< 
l)M<k'n'ound.  Manv  la vines  which  cut  their  sides  were  filled  witl 
slide  rock  and  devoid  of  vegetation.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  th 
mouths  of  two  deep  bays  bordered  by  high  rockj'  hills.  ^VHiat  ap 
|)eanMl  to  l)e  an  island  turned  out  to  be  the  extremity  of  a  j)oint  abou 
.^  miles  in  length,  and  we  had  to  paddle  around  it.  This  point  wa 
apparently  about  2  miles  ))road  at  its  base,  where  it  was  low  an 
fairly  well  wooded.  The  uuiin  i)art,  however,  was  in  places  nearly 
hnmhvd  feel  high,  was  composed  of  loose,  angular  rocks,  and  wa 
entirely  devoid  of  vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  willo\\ 
w  hich  grew  near  the  shore.  It  was  terminated  by  a  precipitous  rocl 
j>erhai)s  ,">()  feet  in  height.  Koundiug  the  point  we  paddled  back  alon 
its  dieary  and  monotonous  shore.  Our  view  was  still  obscured  h 
smoke,  ami  we  nearly  reached  its  base  before  we  discovered  that 
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similar  but  broader  point  stretched  out  into  the  lake  ahead  of  us. 
We  rounded  this  and  encamped  in  a  sandy  bay  just  beyond.  (See  PI. 
XVI,  fig.  1.) 

At  our  camp  (see  PI.  XVII,  fig.  1)  the  country  was  fairly  level 
and  was  sparsely  wooded  with  spruce,  which  was  much  dwarfed  and 
twisted  on  the  wind-swept  shores,  but  farther  back  attained  a  diameter 
of  2  feet  and  a  height  of  50  feet.  Large  areas  were  nearly  barren 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  usually  a  carpet  of  Dryas  integrifolia 
and  various  mosses,  or  dense  masses  of  crowberry  {Empetrum 
nigrum)^  covered  the  ground.  Willows  {Salix  alaxensis  and  S,  retic- 
ulata) grew  in  favorable  places  along  the  shore  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  small  streams.  Several  small  muddy  ponds  (see  PI.  XVI,  fig. 
3),  about  which  were  lingering  a  few  of  the  latest  sandpipers,  lay 
near  the  shore  of  the  bay. 

We  remained  at  this  camp  until  the  morning  of  September  8,  de- 
tained during  the  first  few  days  by  high  winds,  and  latterly  by  having 
to  dry  and  bring  to  camp  the  flesh  of  a  moose  which  the  Indian 
fortunately  killed.  On  September  8  we  loaded  our  canoe  and  started 
westward  along  the  coast,  which  was  rocky  and  nearly  barren.  About 
noon  we  were  forced  by  wind  to  run  ashore,  and  took  refuge  in  a 
small  bay  behind  a  low  wooded  island.  This  was  the  first  place  we 
hid  seen  since  leaving  our  camp  in  the  morning  where  the  spruce 
and  tamarack  woods  approach  close  to  the  shore. 

The  next  day,  September  9,  we  sailed  all  the  forenoon  westward 
along  the  coast,  passing  half  a  dozen  barren  rocky  points  inclosing 
sandy  bays,  the  heads  of  which  were  well  wooded.  In  the  afternoon 
we  passed  Leith  Point  and  turning  southwestward  crossed  a  deep 
bay,  passing  inside  a  series  of  low  rocky  islands,  and  entered  Mc Vicar 
Bay  shortly  before  sunset.  Grizzly  Bear  Mountain,  across  the  bay, 
was  capped  with  a  light  snow. 

On  September  10  we  crossed  a  deep  bay  and  reached  the  extremity 
of  a  low  point  or  island  from  which  we  were  to  cross  the  mouth 
of  Mc  Vicar  Bay.  The  wind,  however,  was  unfavorable  for  attempt- 
ing the  dangerous  traverse,  and  we  landed  near  by  to  wait  for  a  calm. 
About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  wind  had  nearly  died  down,  and 
we  struck  out  for  the  low  rocky  island  which  lies  midway  of  the  pas- 
sage. We  paddled  steadily  and  reached  it  in  fifty  minutes,  the 
distance  thus  being  about  4  miles.  From  the  island  we  covered  the 
remaining  stretch,  about  4  miles  northwestward,  to  the  low,  barren 
rocky  point  which  terminates  the  immense  peninsula  of  Grizzly 
Bemr  Mountain.  Beyond  we  passed  several  small  rocky  points  and 
encamped  in  a  bay  where  the  spruce  woods  approach  close  to  the 
sbore.  The  beaches  here  are  of  sand  and  gravel  and  rise  quite  steeply 
from  the  water.  Back  of  our  camp  a  level  park-like  area,  with  a 
sandy  soil  which  supported  a  fair  growth  of  white  spruces,  stretched 
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hack  to  tlio  hast'  of  (iri/zlv  Bear  Mountain.     The  altitude  of  thi> 
iiioinitaiii  lias  Ikmmi  rstiiuate<l  at  SMK)  feet,  and  several  hundred  feet  of 
iis  n|>|u*r  jxntion  is  devoid  of  tiniU'r.     Extensive  areas  on  the  wmnleil    | 
slo|»e>.  appearing  ^nxy  in  the  distance,  showed  the  destructive  effms 
of  forest  iii'(»s. 

On  Septeinher  11  we  voyaged  westward  along  a  low.  rocky  shore. 
Some  >piir*-  of  till*  nionntaiii,  which  gradually  l)econie  lower  to  the 
westward,  aj>|)roa('h  nearly  to  the  shore.    A  nearer  view  showed  that 
the  iire-swept    area<   were  covered   with   willows  and   other  shnib> 
whoM'  ina<rt»iii<eiitly  tinted  autiunn  foliage,  with  its  endless  variety 
of  vellow.  red,  and  irreen,  combined  to  form  a  beautiful  effect.    Diir- 
in^^  the  fcncnoon  we  i)ass(»d  some  high  clay  banks*  and  in  the  after- 
noon padiUetl  alon<r  the  Inirders  of  a  broad,  shallow  bay  whase  sliores 
were  fornie(l  ])artly  by  high  sandy  banks  ludding  in  places  a  seam  of 
what  aj)pearc(l  to  he  lignite.     We  encami>ed  in  a  small  sandy  Imv 
where  the  foothills  ap|)roac]i  witliin  a  mile  or  two  of  the  shore.     Dur- 
ing the  following  day,  on  account  of  high  winds,  we  advanced  only 
a  few  miles,  and  encanipe<l  on  the  lK)rders  of  a  shallow  bay  just  west 
ol'  a  long,  low  rocky  ])oint.    The  shores  here  are  mainly  composed  of 
limeMone,  the  first  we  had  seen  since  leaving  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Rae. 

On  September  1*^  we  paddled  along  a  rather  low  coast,  passinjr 
a  nninher  of  shallow  hays,  and  at  noon  rounded  a  long  westerly 
point  and  entered  a  hay  which  makes  in  toward  the  east.  It  is 
houniled  on  the  south  hv  sandv  shores  and  a  low,  narrow,  finelv 
wo(Mle(l  flat  (see  PI.  XVII.  fig.  '2),  l)ehind  which  rises  a  low  ridge 
tiiickly  clothed  with  shrubs.  Beyond  here  we  passed  several  small 
hays.  On  one  of  the>e  bays  was  the  camp  of  a  family  of  Indians. 
the  lir-i  humans  we  had  seen  since  leaving  lower  Grandin  River,  six 
\veck>  lud'oi'c.     Wo  (Micanij)e(l  that  night   in  a  broad  bay  with  low 

^iioi'o. 

On  September  H  wo  continued  south  west  ward  along  the  coast, 
i»ut  were*  (h'laved  several  hours  in  the  middl(M)f  the  dav  by  high  winds. 
We  parsed  s(>veral  lar<re  and  small  havs  with  low  sandv  shore^s,  and 
a  long,  hai-e.  gravelly  point  covered  with  (puuitities  of  small  bowlders 
pushccl  nj)  by  the  ice.  'J'he  forest  was  composed  largely  of  tamarack, 
whose  foliage,  now  turned  yellow,  made  (piite  an  impress  on  the 
scenery.     About  mldafternoon  the  Manito  Islands  appeared  in  sight. 

The  next  day,  September  \^k  we  ])assed  one  or  two  points  and 
reached  (he  deep  bay  at  the  base  of  the  (irizzly  Bear  Mountain  penin- 
sula. A\'e  padtlled  across  the  month  of  this  bay,  about  4  miles,  in  a 
(lead  calm.  Midway  of  the  traverse  we  ])assed  a  bar  where  the  water 
was  only  1:1  or  ir>  feet  deej)  and  could  see  mimbers  of  large  lake 
trout  idly  swinuning  about  near  the  gravelly  bottcmi.  A  few  miles 
bcvond,  about  the  ndddle  of  the  dav.  we  passed  the  Manito  IslamK 
which  lie  farther  to  the  east  than  is  rej)resented  on  most  maps.     They 
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are  three  in  number,  rather  high  and  rocky,  and  are  devoid  of  trees, 
though  apparently  well  covered  with  low  shrubs.  Their  constantly 
dianging  appearance,  as  one  travels  along  the  coast  past  them,  causes 
tbem  to  be  heldjn  some  veneration  by  the  natives  and  probably  has 
pven  rise  to  the  name.  Rising  from  the  clear  waters  of  the  lake 
without  a  tree  to  serve  as  a  standard  for  comparison,  they  present 
t  weird  appearance,  and  we  found  it  impossible  to  estimate  their 
distance  from  any  point.  Where  we  passed  them  they  were  appar- 
ently only  a  mile  or  two  offshore,  but  the  real  distance  is  probably 
much  greater.  They  remained  in  sight  nearly  all  the  afternoon, 
and  had  a  different  appearance  every  time  we  turned  to  view  them. 
In  the  afternoon  we  paddled  nearly  20  miles  along  a  rather  low, 
gravelly  shore. 

The  next  day,  September  16,  we  kept  on  most  of  the  day,  though 
the  wind  forced  us  to  lie  by  for  several  hours.  The  immediate  coast 
liere  is  low  and  treeless,  but  the  spruce  forest  parallels  the  shore  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  or  so.  We  persisted  until  dark,  hoping  to  find  a 
fcForable  place  to  camp,  but  were  finally  driven  ashore  by  a  thick 
fog  which  suddenly  swept  over  us.  The  next  morning  when  the  fog 
liftedf  we  found  that  we  were  near  the  outlet  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  but 
we  could  not  start  until  noon,  when  the  wind  went  down,  though 
huge  rollers  sweeping  in  from  the  main  body  of  the  lake  still  testi- 
fied to  the  violence  of  the  storm.  We  paddled  eastward  a  short  dis- 
tance and  then  struck  across  toward  the  site  of  Fort  Franklin,  where 
we  could  see  the  cabins  and  tents  of  a  party  of  Hare  Indians.  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  we  had  our  camp  established  on  the 
shores  of  Gray  Goose  Lake,  a  body  of  water  about  a  mile  in  length, 
which  receives  a  small  stream  and  is  connected  with  Keith  Bay  bv 
a  narrow  channel.  As  I  intended  to  remain  here  about  ten  days  I 
pitched  camp  in  a  favorable  place  for  working  the  surrounding 
country.  Fort  Franklin  is  interesting  from^a  zoological  standpoint 
on  account  of  l^eing  the  type  locality  of  several  species  of  mammals, 
birds,  fishes,  and  other  vertebrates." 

''The  first  estabUahment  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
F^DQois  Beaulieu,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  guides  nnd  hunters  of  Frnnlc- 
Hn'g  expedition  alK)Ut  Great  Bear  Lake  in  1825,  was  built  by  a  Northwest  Com- 
pany officer  named  Mackenzie,  probably  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie  (not  Sir 
Alexander),  in  1709.  During  one  year,  a  post  of  the  rival  X  Y  Company  also 
was  maintained  there,  but  these  companies  united  in  1804.  The  post  wns  kept 
op  at  least  until  the  autumn  of  1812.  In  the  summer  of  1825  Fort  Franklin 
was  built  by  Ftanklin's  party  on  "  the  site  of  an  old  fort  belonging  to  the 
Northwest  Company" — plainly  the  original  site.  This  was  abandoncMl  two 
years  Uiter  when  the  expedition  left  the  country,  and  the  buildings  were 
Smdually  destroyed  by  the  fishermen  who  were  sent  there  each  autunm  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Richardson  in  June,  1849,  found  nothing  remaining 
of  the  buildings  but  portions  of  the  chimneys,  and  occui)ied  the  fishermen's 
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The  country  about  Fort  Franklin  is  slightly  undulating  and,  except 
for  certain  st»uiilmrren  points  near  the  shores  of  the  lake,  is  well 
\vo<Micd  with  spruire,  tamarack,  willow,  and  the  usual  subarctic  vegeta- 
tion. (See  PI.  XVIII,  fig.  2.)  Much  of  the  ground  is  covered  with 
licheiis  of  the  genus  Gyrophora  and  various  mosses.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  the  K»aves  of  the  tamaracks,  willows,  and  other  deciduous 
trees  were  fulling.  The  site  of  the  post  itself  is  the  summit  of  t 
rather  sti»ep  bank  elevated  about  50  feet  above  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
The  l)uil(lings  have  h)ng  since  been  destroyed,  and  only  the  debris  of 
the  stone  chimneys  and  the  faint  outlines  of  the  sills  of  the  principal 
houses  now  remain  to  mark  the  spot.  The  original  clearing  is  par- 
tially grown  up  to  willows,  but  much  of  the  ground  supports  only  a 
giowth  of  gras.s(»s  and  herbactH)Us  plants.  The  site  overlooks  to  the 
southward  the  broad  expanse*  of  Keith  Bay,  at  the  extremity  of  which, 
at  a  distance  of  4  or  5  miles.  Bear  River  has  its  efflux.  To  the  west- 
ward the  ground  slopes  rather  abruptly.  A  marsh  lies  between  the 
small  lake  and  Keith  Bay,  and  beyond  stretches  a  broad,  low,  barren 
area,  flanked  by  interminable  wooded  muskegs.  To  the  southwest,  at 
a  distance  of  (>()  miles,  the  summit  of  Roche  Clark,  snow  clad  at  the 
time  of  mv  visit,  is  visible  under  favorable  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere.  The  re<rion  about  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  on  account  of  the 
(\\('ellent  fisheries,  has  long  l)een  a  favorite  resort  for  the  natives; 
(•ons(MjU(»ntly  large  game  and  fnr-l)earing  animals  are  sc*arce. 

I  r^'Uiaiiied  at  Fort  Franklin  until  September  28,  securing  a  valu- 
able collection.  The  weather  during  my  stay  was  usually  cold  and 
rainy  and  it  was  evident  that  the  autumn  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
On  the  (lay  of  our  departure  an  autumnal  gale  delayed  us  until  after- 
noon, and  we  descended  Bear  River  only  a  few  miles  before  Iwing 
forccil  1)V  darkness  to  encamp. 

Bear  Kiver  issues  from  the  lake  by  a  broad,  shallow  channel  with 
a  swift  current,  which  it  maintains  throughout  its  course.  The  water 
is  beantifnllv  clear,  and  as  the  stream  is  descended  the  bottom  can  he 
])laiidy  seen,  and  seems  to  rush  by  with  lightning  speed.  AMien  the 
water  is  low,  as  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  zigzag  course  must  be  pur- 
cabin,  wlion*  also  Lieut.  Hiilnie  Hooper,  of  the  boat  exiKHlition  disimtcbed  from 
the  l*Un(  i\  passed  a  part  of  the  foUowlnp  winter. 

Jn  ISCk),  at  tlu^  re<piest  of  the  natives,  the  lUidson's  Ray  Company  established 
a  trading'  i»ost  on  the  western  side  of  the  little  inlet  which  connects  Gray  Goose 
Lak<»  with  Keith  Bay.  A  C^atholie  mission  was  established  by  Petltot  at  tlie 
same  point  in  ]S«;(>,  and  continued  until  1878.  When  the  trading  post  was  dis- 
continued I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Fort  Confidence,  on  the  northeast  shore  of  Great  Bear  I^ke,  was  built  In 
the  autunni  of  n.S'57  by  Thomas  Simpson.  Thest*  buildings  were  mostly  de- 
stroye<l  by  fire  after  their  abandcmment.  Richardson,  in  the  autumn  of  1848, 
reoccupied  the  site,  erei'ting  several  buildings,  and  these  were  found  by  J.  M. 
Bell,  in  IIMM),  to  be  in  a  fair  state  of  prest^rvation. 
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^wed,  both  to  take  advantage  of  the  current  and  to  avoid  the  numer- 
bars,  and  this  greatly  increases  the  distance.  The  banks  at  the 
id  of  the  river  are  low  (see  PI.  XVIII,  fig.  1),  but  rapidly  in- 
in  height.  The  bordering  country  is  mainly  swampy  and  ,is 
wooded.  The  more  gently  sloping  banks  are  grassy  or  wooded, 
a  dwarf  willow  {Salix  reticulata)  is  a  conspicuous  flbrub  for 
le  distance  below  the  lake.  Snow  fell  during  the  first  night,  and 
next  day,  September  29,  we  kept  on  down  the  river.  We  soon 
^fecended  the  rapid,  keeping  close  to  the  right  bank,  and  adScmiplish- 
'ag  the  passage  in  safety.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  rapid  great  quanti- 
ties of  ice  still  remained  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river.  Mount 
diaries  (PI.  XVIII,  fig.  3),  just  below  the  rapids,  presents  a  rather 
lieep^  sparsely  wooded  slope  to  the  river.  It  is  said  to  be  upward  of 
1,500  feet  high  and  is  mainly  composed  of  limestone.  Below  here  the 
river  broadens  out,  inclosing  several  low  islands,  and  has  a  less  im- 
petuous current.  We  encamped  on  the  left  bank  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  mouth  and  the  next  forenoon  reached  Fort  Norman ;  thence 
we  ascended  the  Mackenzie  to  Fort  Simpson.  This  part  of  our 
journey  is  elsewhere  (p.  37)  described  in  sufiicient  detail,  and  need 
not  be  alluded  to  further. 

NOTE  09  BOTTNDASIES  OF  BEOION  TBEATED. 

The  present  report  relates  to  the  natural  history,  especially  to 
the  higher  vertebrates,  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  provinces  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  (north  of  latitude  55°),  the  unorganized 
territory  of  Mackenzie,  and  the  islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the 
northward  of  the  latter  division.**  In  addition  the  northern  part 
of  the  old  province  of  Alberta  (south  to  about  latitude  53°)  has  been 
included,  both  because  it  was  traversed  by  our  parties  and  because  it 
seems  desirable  to  record  the  results  of  field  work  previously  done  by 
the  Biological  Survey  in  that  region. 

The  literature  of  the  Athabaska-Mackenzie  region  has  been 
searched  thoroughly  for  notes  on  natural  history.  Of  the  thousands 
of  notes  thus  secured,  many  of  which  are  buried  in  narratives  of 
travel  or  official  reports,  and  thus  practically  hidden  from  the 
natural  history  student,  only  those  have  been  utilized  which  have 

•  Bince  the  greater  part  of  this  paper  was  prepared  the  territories  of  Atha- 
baKka  and  Asslniboia  have  been  abolished,  and  their  area  is  now  mainly  in- 
cluded in  the  present  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  whose  boundaries 
have  been  extended  and  otherwise  changed.  It  was  therefore  deenuxl  advisai)le 
to  nialte  the  wording  of  the  report  conform  to  these  new  boundaries.  The 
iTDvhicf^fl  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Mackenzie,  therefore,  are  to  l)e  con- 
9i<ler«l  as  understood  since  11K)5.  The  map  (see  frontispiece)  accompanying 
tbig  report  allows  the  new  boundaries.  The  imrallel  of  55°  marked  the  southern 
boondary  of  tlie  old  territory  of  Athabaska. 
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siHH*ial  value  from  the  standpoint  of  geographic  distribution,  breed*' 
in^,  migration,  or  some  other  phase  of  life-history.    Occasionally,: 
when  (lei>me<l  advissible,  notes  from  outside  these  geographic 
a^ics  have  Uvn  utilissed. 

The  prt»si»nt  rt*port  may  be  considered  as  complementary  to 
pivvious  report  on  the  Hudson  liay  region.* 

MAMMALS  OF  THE  ATEABASKA-MACKEHZIE  SEaiOI. 

The  foUowing  list  is  intended  to  include  all  the  si>ecies  of  mam- 
luals  which  are  known  to  occur  in  the  region  now  under  review. 
Most  of  the  spiH'ies  came  under  our  observations,  and  many  were 
added  to  the  list  of  those  previously  known.  Owing  to  the  uni- 
fonnity  of  climatic  and  physiographic  conditions  in  the  north 
many  species  ran«re  over  large  areas  without  differentiation  into  I 
races;  consi»<|uently  few  new  forms  have  been  detected.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  des<rilH»  only  one,  a  northern  form  of  Ei^otomt/s  gappen; 
in  the  case  of  one  or  two  other  forms,  old  names  have  been  revived. 
All  measurements,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  in  millimeters. 

Balsena  mysticetus  Linn,    (ii-eenland  Whale. 

This  species  is  of  regular  (K'currence  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of 
the  Mackenzie  region,  and  has  bwn  recorded  a  number  of  times.  It 
is  prohahly  most  abundant  in  the  open  ocean  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie,  and  it  is  there  that  most  of  the  whaling  is  carried  on. 
Tlic  animal  occurs  also  in  the  straits  among  the  large  islands  to  the 
eastward,  and  I  lind  a  few  records  showing  that  occasionally  it  enters 
the  comparatively  narrow  inlets  between  WoUaston  Land  and  the 
maiidand.  Its  numbers,  however,  are  now  everywhere  very  much 
diminished. 

During  Parry \s  first  voyage,  whales  were  observed  near  Melville 
I>lan(l  in  August,  18:^0;''  and  other  individuals,  as  well  as  remains, 
were  seen  in  that  region  on  several  other  occasions.  J.  C.  Ross  stated 
that  the  species  was  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Prince  Regent 
Inlet,  and  that  one  was  killed  at  Port  Bowen  in  June,  1825.*^  He 
later  recorded  it  as  occurring  in  the  inlet  down  to  latitude  71°  on  the 
west  shore,  and  stated  that  a  few  were  noted  about  the  Isthmus  of 
l^oothia.''  Kichardson  mentions  that  whales  have  sometimes  drifted 
lo  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  Coppermine  River.*'  During  Frank- 
lin's and  Richardson's  journeys  along  the  Arctic  coast  in  the  sum- 
mers of  1S2G  and  1827,  black  whales  were  noted  at  the  mouth  of  the 

«  A  lUolojirical  Investij^ation  of  the  Iliidson  Bay  Region,  by  Edward  A.  Preble. 
North  Amoricau  Fauna,  No.  22,  October,  19()2. 
^  Fisher,  Journal  Voyage  of  Discovery,  p.  249,  1821. 
^  ApiHMulix  to  Parry's  Third  Voyage,  p.  94,  1826. 
^  Ai»i>en(Ux  to  Ross's  Second  Voyage,  p.  xxiii,  1835. 
^  Appendix  Parry's  Second  Voyage,  p.  338,  1827. 
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:enzie,  at  Cape  Bathurst,  and  in  Franklin  Bay.<»  The  Arctic 
Stoan  north  of  the  Mackenzie  is  still  visited  by  many  whaling  ves- 
priS)  some  of  which  winter  at  Baillie  Island  and  Langton  Bay, 
l^hiHi^  Herschel  Island  is  a  more  general  resort.  While  at  the  latter 
MNUit  in  the  summer  of  1894,  Russell  recorded  that  the  whaling  fleet 
■eft  on  August  11  for  the  whaling  grounds  between  Richards  Island 
Had  Cape  Bathurst,  where,  during  the  preceding  summer,  they  had 
3feiade  the  greatest* catch  in  the  history  of  Arctic  whaling,  the  Narwhal 
Ilaving  taken  64  bowhead  whales,  the  Balaena  62,  and  the  others  from 
•  Id  40  each.^ 

From  a  letter  received  from  Sergt.  F.  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  North- 
vast  Mounted  Police,  dated  at  Herschel  Island  in  the  autumn  of 
UM,  I  glean  the  following  facts  relative  to  the  whaling  industry. 
la  the  -winter  of  1896-97  fifteen  vessels  wintered  at  Herschel  Island, 
and  since  then  from  one  to  six  annually  have  wintered  at  that  phice 
ar  at  Baillie  Island.  Four  vessels  were  then  (1904)  supposed  to  be 
ia  winter  quarters  at  Langton  Bay,  and  two  steamers  were  then  win- 
at  Herschel  Island.  The  largest  catch  was  made  about  1897, 
one  vessel  took  69  whales,  and  two  others  of  the  fleet  over  GO 
each.  The  steamer  Narwhal  left  Herschel  Island  in  the  autumn  of 
19M  with  the  product  of  18  whales,  taken  during  the  three  preceding 
aeaaons.  The  largest  number  taken  by  one  vessel  in  1904  was  9,  by 
the  steamer  Jeannette.  Two  whales  are  said  to  pay  for  a  season's 
work,  and  three  for  the  wintering  of  a  vessel. 

MacFarlane  states  that  each  season  the  Eskimo  who  frequented 
Fort  Anderson  usually  succeeded  in  killing  one  large  whale,  though 
addom  more.  On  two  occasions  he  heard  the  spouting  of  whales  in 
Franklin  Bay,  and  he  also  observed  their  bones  in  several  places." 
Hanbury  reports  that  the  Eskimo  find  the  bones  of  whales  along  the 
coast  near  Ogden  Bay.' 

■oBodon  monooeros  Linn.      Narwhal. 

The  narwhal  is  of  regular  occurrence  in  the  more  extensive  inlets 
among  the  Arctic  Islands. 

During  the  summer  of  1826,  on  Franklin's  second  exixjdition  to  the 
Arctic  Sea,  Richardson  saw  at  Point  Toker,  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie,  spearheads  and  ice  chisels  made  from  the  horns  of  this 
>pecieH,  and  the  animal  was  stated  by  the  Eskimo  to  frequent  the 
vicinity.*  Fisher  recorded  one  which  was  killed  August  11,  1811),  in 
Prince  Regent  Inlet  (near  Port  Bowen).    Its  weight  was  estimated  at 

•Narrative  Second  Expedition  to  Polar  Sea,  pp.  35,  229,  2:«>,  lS2s. 

»  Expl.  In  Far  North,  p.  148, 1898. 

^  Proc  U.  8.  Nat  Mas,,  XXVIII,  p.  730,  1905. 

*  Sport  and  Travel  In  Northland  of  Canada,  p.  139,  1904. 

^XamtiTe  Second  Expedition  to  Polar  Sea,  p.  209,  1828. 
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*J  tuh^.-'    J.  ('.  Hfi»  liitrr  iv|Mirt(Hl  tho  narwhal  as  abundant  ii 
I{f;/i'ii!   Iiilt'i.'     Arni>trc»n^  ivccn'ils  one  seen  in  the  .summer 
ni'sir  (';iiH'  n.'illinrst.'     Sutherhind  states  that  IVnny  found 
nial>  iiuMii'r(>u>  alniut  (he  nii(Mh*  of  June,  IS-")!,  in  AVcllingtcti 
iH'l  iirar  l*oinl  Decision/' 

Delphinapterus  catodon  (Linn.).     White  Whale. 

This  widi'-nin«rin^  s|K'<'i«»s  <K'rnrs  all  alon^  ihe  northern  en 
in  (he  lai->ri'r  iidct>  anion^  the  islands  nearly  a>  far  north  a>  i 
|.rin-ira!cd.  It  is  partially  migratory,  withdrawing  from  t 
nor! In  III  part  of  its  ran<re  hv  the  first  of  Sepleniher.  luit  th 
<d'  it^  hii'fi'atiitn  is  unknown. 

M:hkcM/.ic  noted  it  at  the  month  of  the  river  sinee  named 
ulirii  ln'  lir^i  ijcM-cndcd  it.'     Franklin.  <lurin^  his  seeond  ex 
to  \\ir  Airiir  Sea.  iioti'd  it  near  the  same  phu-e  in  the  summer  i 
111  I  lie  -nmmer  of  Is  Is  Kiehardson  ol)s*M'ved  the  s|K*ei<»s  ne 
Ii:iiliiii-l  and  in   I'mnklin  Ha  v."    J.  C\  Koss  re<'orded  the  l> 
:ilniii«l;m!  ill  Prinee  Ke;i:«'tit   Inlet.*     MX'lintock  later  >tate< 
\\;i-  -Imt  ill  Aiiiru>t,  ls.")i),  at  Port  Kennedy.'     Fisher  ohserv' 
iiuiiiImt-  nil  Au«j:u>t  r».  ISID,  in  Barrow  Straits  near  Prince 
hilei.      ()>Imhii  oliM'ived  the  >pecies  on  September  ."),  lsr>(). 
liiiirtnii  Cliaiiiiel   near  Cape  Speneer.     The  animals  were  n 
and  were  iumn  intr  southward,  aeeoinpanied  by  their  youn^.*' 

dn-,'pli  IbMliT-on.  of  (he  Iliidstui  Hay  Company,  informed 
-oiiie  year-   hihk   while  stationed  at    Fort   McPhei'son.  he   ^ 
i!ic|ivi<hi:il>  wliirh  had  a>eend«Ml  Peel  Uiver  to  that  point. 

Odocoileus  virginianus  macrourus   (Uatinestiue).     Plains  Whii 
I  \\:i>  infnrnied  bv  ,].  S.  Kdiiionton.  an  old  himter  in  the  At 

I 

r«'L^i<»n.  that   within  a  few  vear>  a  number  of  white-tailed  dt 
lu-rii   killed   iH*;ir  Kdmonton. 

Odocoileus  hemionus  (  Uajinest|ue).     Mule  Deer. 

In  the  .-uninier  of  IMK'i  d.  A  Men  Loi'in^  rei)orted  seoin«r  a  do 
-peejes  at  da>^|)er  House:  h(»  o1)mm'\(m1  also  many  traeky  in  the 
of  Henry  lionet'.     In  \>iH\  he  ^aw   fre>h  tracks  alon^  a  streai 

"  Voy.ML'e  nf  iJiscnvrry  tn  An-tie  Uejiioiis.  p.  s:{.  1S21. 

'' A|»|»eiuli\  to  llr»ss*s  Si'foiul  V«i.\;ij:e.  p.  XXII.  ISTiT*. 

'  N;irr;itiv<*  1  )i?<rovi»i'.v  Nortliwest   Pjissa^je.  p.  2tH,  1S.^»7. 

'^.liuini.  V«»\.  natlin  IJay.  11.  i».  l."in.  ls.">2. 

'  N'nyaires  to  I'mzen  jmhI  ra<M!ic  Oreaiis,  p.  (U.  ISOl. 

'  N.ii  Tjitive  Second  Kxp«Mlitinii  to  Tiilar  Sra.  p.  .'ir*.  IS'JS. 

''Anli<-  Sean-liin;:  KxjuMUtinn.  II.  pp.  IMHI,  J71.  is.'il. 

'' Append ix  to  Koss's  Seccmd  Voya^re,  i».  xxii,  ls:{r». 

'  Voyage  of  /•>>./■.  |>.  'M)'2.  ls<»0. 

^  \(»yajre  of  Discovery  to  Arctic  J{4'j;ioiis,  p.  74,  1S21. 

^Arctic  Journal,  p.  122,  li>02. 
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raliey  15  miles  south  of  Henry  House  in  July ;  reported  the  species 
■mre  between  Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River,  but  saw  tracks  on 
3rand  Cache  Kiver  and  on  the  north  bank  of  Smoky  River,  in  the 
mriy  autumn;  and  saw  the  tracks  of  two  bands  in  the  mountains  west 
»f  Henry  House  about  the  middle  of  October. 

J.  S.  Edmonton  assured  me  that  during  the  fall  of  1897  a  few 
dack-tailed  deer  frequented  the  vicinity  of  Stony  Rapid,  on  the 
Lthabaska,  about  200  miles  (by  the  river)  below  Athabaska  Landing. 


Fio.  10.— Former  dlOrlbutloD  of  elk  (Ccrriu  oanaOenttij  Id  ceniral  Caaada.     Thin  speclvH 
<*  now  reduced  lo  tblH  region  to  ■  few  berda  In  the  SaBkBtchrvraD  Vallfj:. 

CtxrvM  cantdeuii  Erzleben.    Canadian  Wapiti. 

Formerly  ranging  north  over  the  plains  of  Peace  River,  this  animal 
has  now  apparently  become  extinct  over  this  part  of  its  range,  but 
still  occurs  in  small  numbers  in  central  Alberta.     (Fig.  10.) 

I  wa.s  informed  by  J.  S.  Edmonton  that  during  the  autumn  of  1897, 
while  trapping  near  Stony  Rapid,  on  the  Athnba^kn.  he  noted  the 
rxvurrence  of  four  or  five  individuals  of  this  species  on  the  south  side 
nf  the  river  near  that  point;  he  further  stated  that  ii  few  still  renmin 
iu  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Saskatchewan,  near  Edmonton.     W,  E. 
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and  (iivjit  Bonr  Lake,  (luring  my  northward  trip  in  the  same  autumn, 
tlio  iii(N>s4'  wa>  found  to  Im' rather  common^  and  became  more  almndant 
as  we  approarheti  (iivat  Bear  I^ke,  owing  to  the  count ryl)eiiiyl>etter 
suite<i  to  its  needs.     Tracks  were  often  seen  <m  the  jK)rta<res  and  a 
large  hull  was  ol»st»rved  on  an  inh*t  of  MacTavish  Bay  on  August 
'St.    Along  the  southern  sli<»re  of  (Jreat  Bear  I-iake  we  found  it  a  com- 
mon and  in  some  places  an  abundant  spei'ies.     Kven  in  the  e\{)osed 
and   semiharn»n  country   in   the   regi<m  of  I^nth   Point   a   few  are 
found,  and  a  female  was  killiKl  there  by  mv  Indian  canoeman  on 
SeptemlH»r  1.     Owing  to  the  r(H*ky  nature  of  its  haunts,  the  hoofs 
of  tlii^  aiiiuial  were  much  worn  and  bluntetl.    West  of  McVicar  Bay. 
especially  along  the  bast*  of  (Iriz/Jy  Bear  Mountain^  the  species  was 
found  to  Ik*  abundant,  and  numerous  fresh  tra<'ks  were  seen  wher- 
ever we  landetl.     Its  abundance  here  is  partially  explained  by  the  fact 
that   there  are  immense  areas  abounding  with  its  pniper  fcxKl,  and 
^parM'ly   inhabited  by   natives;  moreover,  the  inhabitants  aiv  jXHir 
moose  hunters.     A  i)arty  of  natives  seen  near  Manito  Ishmds  had 
repeatedly  >tarted  moose  without  killing  <me,"  while  my  Dogrib canoe- 
man, in  a  far  more  ditlicult  country,  had  secured  the  only  animal  he 
hunted.    >bM)se  are  >eldom  found  alniut  Foil  Franklin,  owing  doubt- 
le»  to  the  |)ljice  having  been  a  favorite  i*esort  of  natives  since  time 
iinmemoriaL   hut    th(\v  are  said   to  be  common  along  Bear  Biver. 
Whih'  amending  the  Mackenzie  in  October  we  freipiently  saw  fresh 
ti'acks. 

Dining  tlie  winter  of  JDOo— t  upward  of  forty  moose  were  killed 
within  iT)  luile^  ol"  Foit  Simpson,  and  moose  meat  comprised  an  iin- 
j)ortani  item  of  our  food.  During  a  trip  down  the  river  in  Januar)' 
I  >aw  ijie  ti*a(k>  of  a  l)anvl  of  four  or  five  al)out  30  miles  Indow  Fort 
Simj)<on.  An  area  of  consitlerable  size  on  the  sloping  side  of  the 
valley,  grown  up  (o  willows,  had  atl'orded  a  fine  feeding  ground,  and 
was  well  tram[)Ied.  The  animals  had  wandered  out  on  the  snowy  sur- 
face of  the  river  also,  and  had  trotted  about  apparently  with  no  par- 
ticular aim,  ])(M'hai)s  in  i)iay. 

During  the  night  of  May  2:\.  11)04,  a  female  moose  wandered  upon 
th(»  island  on  which  Fort  Sim])>on  is  situated.  During  the  next  fon»- 
noon  the  animal  was  roused  from  its  bed  by  a  dog  and  driven  into  the 
shallow  channel  between  the*  island  and  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
where  it  was  shot  by  an  Indian,  and  the  skin  obtained  for  a  specimen. 
While  fleeing  from  the  dog  the  moosi*  continually  uttered  a  loud  gnmt- 
ing  protect.  Another  was  killed  near  the  same  place  in  June.  AVliilc 
descending  the  ^fackeuzic*  during  June  tracks  of  moose  were  fre- 
(piently  seen  ahmg  the  banks,  and  several  of  the  animals  were  ob- 
served. A  female,  apj)arently  pursued  by  wolves,  took  to  the  watei 
near  our  camp  a  few  miles  Ixdow  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  morning  of 
June  2,  and  was  killed  for  food.     Tracks  of  moose  were  common 
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^ODg  the  lower  Nahanni,  and  two  of  the  animals  were  started  in  the 
trinity  early  in  June.  Though  tracks  were  often  observed,  no  more 
of  the  animals  were  seen  until  we  reached  the  lower  Mackenzie. 
During  the  evening  of  June  28,  while  paddling  down  the  Mackenzie, 
t  few  miles  below  the  site  of  old  Fort  Good  Hope,  we  saw  three  moose. 
Early  in  the  evening  a  cow  and  her  young  calf  were  seen  to  take  to 
be  water  at  some  distance  below  us,  and  start  across  the  river.  We 
tt  them  get  well  into  the  stream  and  then  paddled  swiftly  after  them. 
When  they  discovered  us  they  first  made  several  undecided  moves 
md  then  attempted  to  regain  the  shore  they  had  just  quitted.  The 
Dother  accommodated  her  speed  to  that  of  her  calf,  and  did  not 
Mve  it  until  we  had  approached  within  30  yards.  She  then  started 
or  the  shore,  and  on  reaching  it  trotted  away  into  the  forest  after  a 
MMnentary  survey  of  the  situation.  The  little  one  was  by  this  time 
Msarly  exhausted.  We  gently  forced  it  ashore  and  held  it  until  it  had 
amewhat  recovered  its  strength  and  breath,  then  heading  it  back 
JoDig  the  river  bank,  we  left  it  to  rejoin  its  mother.  When  we  last 
mm  it  the  little  creature  was  trotting  up  the  shore,  occasionally  utter- 
mg  a  querulous  cry  to  attract  her  attention. 

A  few  miles  below  here  a  large  bull  moose  was  seen  on  a  sandbar  at 
he  lower  end  of  a  willow-covered  island.  He  shortly  entered  the  wil- 
ows  without  perceiving  us,  and  hoping  to  get  a  close  view  of  him,  I 
anded  and  ran  toward  the  place.  He  soon  came  into  sight  again,  when 
'  took  to  the  brush  and  easily  approached  within  200  yards.  As  he 
tarted  up  the  shore  in  my  direction  I  crouched  behind  a  willow  sap- 
ing  and  awaited  his  approach.  I  was  really  in  plain  sight,  but  he 
iras  totally  unaware^  of  my  presence  and  I  had  a  good  chance  to  ob- 
KTve  his  movements.  He  approached  at  a  slow  trot,  occasionally  snip- 
ping off  the  tender  tip  of  a  willow,  and  was  passing  within  50  feet 
nrhen  I  stood  up  and  attracted  his  attention.  He  instantly  whirled 
ibout  and  plunging  into  the  water  swam  across  the  narrow  channel  to 
the  main  shore.  Here  he  made  several  attempts  to  climb  the  high 
Innk,  but  failing,  again  took  to  the  water,  and  disappeared  around 
I  point. 

Moose  are  fairly  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  McPherson,  where 
one  hunter  was  said  to  have  killed  ten  during  the  preceding  winter. 
The  natives  of  this  section  generally  run  down  the  animals  on  snow- 
shoes  when  the  snow  is  deep. 

While  we  were  ascending  the  Mackenzie  by  steamer,  a  band  of  three 
moose  was  observed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mackenzie  50  miles  below 
Fort  Simpson.  Another  individual  was  seen  on  the  Athabaska  below 
Poplar  Point  on  August  8. 

In  the  mountains  west  of  the  Mackenzie,  where  the  snow  becomes 
very  deep  during  some  seasons,  moose  are  said  to  form  yards,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  this  habit  in  other  parts  of  the  region. 
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ll<':iriK*  was  the  first  to  rtvonl  moaso  from  the  Markenzu 
liinliii^r  llicm  ••  vrrv  plentiful**  <in  the  sf»utli  sideof  (Jreal  Sla 
v'A>\  nf  tJH'  innntli  of  Slaw  Kivor  during  the  winter  of  1771-T 
on  lii>  way  lia<"k  lo  Fort  Cliinvhill  diiriiijjr  his  famous  jouriic 
ploratinii.  Harmon  noted  their  <K'(*nrivn<T  (m  the  ]dain>  c 
liivt'i-  in  iMis.''  I)urin«r  Franklin*s  first  northern  journey  a  ni< 
kill«d  luai-  Fort  Knterprise  in  the  spring  of  l^i'l/'  Du 
>eet)nd  expedititin  in(N)se  were  killed  on  Elliee  Island,  near  th 
tif  ihi'  Markenzi*'.  in  the  sununer  of  iSii,*):  and  near  Fort  Frn 

Si  iiirinlHT  of  the  sauie  vear,  and  in  February.  ISiiO.''     Du 

■  •  > 

.-prin;r  <'f  ls;W.  while  Haek's  expedition  was  \vinterin<r  at  F( 
anri',  a  iiumjh'  wa>  killed  on  'Fish  River'  (in  all  probah: 
Tlielon,  oi-  Aik-i-linik)  M»veral  davs'  travel  east  of  (ireat  Slav 
SinipMin  report'-  that  tra<'ks  of  m(M>se  were  seen  on  MaeTav 
(Ireat  Hear  Lake,  dnrin«r  the  winter  of  1S37--^S/  Koss  record^ 
nien^  takrn  at  Fort  (lood  n<i|M',"  and  Fort  Simps<jn.*  L 
wrilinir  in  l^t«.">  on  the  haiiits  of  moose,  states  that  thev  wei 
kilh'd  in  the  viiinity  (»f  Fort  Kae,  though  they  were  quite  n 
at  Hiir  NJaml  and  alon*r  the  south  shore  of  Great  Slave  Lii 
that  the  nioo-e  of  P(»el  River  and  the  Yukon  aix»  mueh  hir, 
I  hoM'  in  the  (lieat  Slave  Lake  reirion.'  While  exploring  in  tlu 
between  Athalmska  Lake  and  Churchill  River  in  the  summer 
♦L  r>.  Tyrrell  found  that  the  niiK)Si»  oeeurred  throughout  t 
ihieklv  Wooded  nsirt>  of  the  eountrv  as  far  north  as  Stone  Ri 
the  ea-t<iii  end  (d'  Athaba^ka  Lake.^  Russell  states  that  a  m 
kilhMJ  near  the  mouth  <d'  ^'ellowknife  River,  Great  Slave 
Auiru-t.  l^i^i/  A.  .r.  Sinne  rect)rds  the  moose  from  several  i 
llie  lowt'i"  Mackenzie  X'alley,  giving  evidence  as  to  the  largi*  si 
aniniaN  found  there,  an»l  fi'om  the  headwater's  of  the  Xahani 
w  here  thev  abountl.' 

Duriuir  the  eai"iv  autumn  of  isi).")  a  moose  was  killed  by  a 

•  •  • 

of  Loi'ingV   ])arty   near  the   iieadwaters  of  MeI^M)d   River 
autumn  of  lSi)r>.  fre>h  tracks  were  seen  almost  dailv  al<»ng 
iK'tween  Smoky  River  and  das])er  House. 


t  - 
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J.  W.  Tyrrell  states  that  while  exploring  on  the  upper  Thelon  in 

summer  of  1900,  "  on  two  occasions  moose  antlers  were  found  em- 

Ided  in  the  sand  of  the  river  bank."  ^    Hanbury  states  that  moose 

found  in  the  main  Ark-i-linik,  or  Thelon,  River  [below  its  junc- 

with  the  Hanbury],  and  mentions  seeing  numerous  fresh  tracks 

places  where  the  animals  had  browsed  on  the  willows.''     In 

ist,  1902,  while  descending  Dease  River,  northeast  of  Great  Bear 

[6,  he  found  tracks  along  its  banks.^ 

MacFarlane  states  that  previous  to  the  establishment  of  Fort  An- 

m,  in  1861,  moose  were  frequently  seen  feeding  on  the  high  banks 

Anderson  River,  but  that  they  diminished  in  numbers  after  that 

though  found  to  the  very  edge  of  the  wooded  country.     He 

diBerved  traces  of  this  animal  (evidences  of  browsing)  in  the  thickets 

^l^vtloiig  Wilmot  Horton  River,  near  latitude  69°,  within  the  limits  of 

ihe  Barren  Grounds.^ 


jifer  caribon  (Gmel.).    Eastern  Woodland  Caribou. 

\^      Our  knowledge  regarding  the  forms  of  caribou  inhabiting  the  in- 
;•    taffior  of  British  America  is  very  meager,  and  the  following  notes 
nlating  to  woodland  caribou  are  only  provisionally  included  under 
dus  name. 

No  woodland  caribou  were  seen  on  either  of  our  trips,  but  they  were 
ascertained  to  occur  sparingly  throughout  most  of  the  region.  Mr. 
Brabant,  of  Fort  Smith,  informed  me  that  they  were  unusually  com- 
mon in  that  vicinity  during  the  winter  of  190^-3.  Captain  Mills,  of 
the  steamer  Wrigley^  told  me  that  he  saw  one  on  Slave  River  near 
McConnell  Island  on  July  5,  1903.  The  Dogribs  say  that  a  few  are 
found  in  the  country  between  Fort  Rae  and  Great  Bear  Lake.  Along 
the  lower  Liard  the  animals  are  occasionally  detected  in  small  bands 
and  are  often  killed.  Caribou  meat  was  several  times  brought  in  to 
Fort  Simpson  during  my  residence  there,  but  all  my  efforts  to  secure 
a  specimeii  failed.  The  natives  about  there  distinguish  between  the 
wood  caribou  of  the  lowlands  and  of  the  mountains,  and  say  that  the 
former  is  smaller  and  lighter  in  color  than  the  mountain  animal. 
Woodland  caribou  still  occur  along  the  Saskatchewan  near  Edmonton, 
and  W.  E.  Whiteley,  who  lives  on  Sandy  Creek,  20  miles  south  of 
Athabaska  Landing,  Alberta,  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  few  in  that 
vicinity. 

The  presence  of  the  woodland  caribou  in  this  region  was  first  noted 
by  Heame,  who  refers  to  the  species  as  '  Indian  deer.'  During  his 
journey  southward  from  Coppermine  River  he  saw  many  in  the 

•Ann.  Kept.  I>ept.  Interior  (Canada)  for  1900-1901,  p.  122,  1902. 
*  Sitoit  and  Travel  in  Northland  of  Canada,  p.  40,  1901. 
^  Ibid.^  p.  239,  1904. 

<Proc.  U.  8.  Nat  Mub.,  XXVIII,  p.  ^77,  1905.  See  also  Can.  Reo.  Science, 
IV,  pm  43»  4G»  63,  189a 
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sparsc'ly  wooded  country  north  of  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Slave 
Lake  in  IXixMnber,  1771.     WTiile  crossing  the  lake  on  the  ice  ha 
found  the  wooded  islands  "well  stocked"  with  the  same  species.* 
IMt  (i.  e.,  caribou)  an»  enumerated  by  Richardson  among  the  am- 
nials  said  to  inhabit  Birch  Mountain,  west  of  the  lower  Athabasb 
Rivi»r.^    While  ex])loring  in  the  region  between   Athabaska  Ltka 
and  Churchill  Kiver  in  the  summer  of  1892,  J.  B.  Tyrrell  ascertained 
that  tho  woodland  caribou  was  reported  "  to  occur  in  the  more  south- 
<*rn  iMirtion  of  the  district,  near  Churchill  River,  but  none  were  seen."* 
In  fJaiiuary,  181)4,  Russt»ll  frequently  came  across  their  trails  in  fl» 
small  i)rairies  south  of  Fort  Resolution.     The  animals  were  said  not 
lo  occur  to  the  eastward  of  the  Northern  Arm  of  Great  Slave  Lake, 
hut  lu»  irosMMl  st»veral  of  their  trails  on  the  traverse  between  Fort 
Kae  and  Fort  Providence.     He  states  that  they  also  ''occur  in  the 
woochul  [)ortious  of  tills  region  south  of  the  Great  Bear  I-<ake."* 

R.  MacFarlane,  in  a  letter  to  the  Biological  Survey,  written  in 
January,  1J>02,  states  that  the  woodland  caribou  inhabits  the  country 
hotwcou  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Athabaska  Lake,  and  though  nowhere 
in  large  nunil)ers  is  more  abundant  on  the  southern  than  on  the  UOTth- 
eru  shores  of  this  lake.  Between  Athabaska  and  Great  Slave  likes 
he  states  that  the  animal  is  met  with  chiefly  on  the  west  side  of  Slt?B 
River,  and  through  all  the  country  lying  between  Peace  Kiver  and 
(ireat  Slave  Lake. 

It  also  inhabits  cortnin  sections  on  both  sides  of  the  Mackenzie  River  and 
its  princijuil  tiihiitaries  almost  if  not  quite  up  to  (abandoned)  Fort  Anderson, 
Anderson  liivor,  in  about  latitude  08**  north.  It  Is  not,  I  l)elieve,  numerons 
anywhere,  excei>t  i)erhaps  fairly  so  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Roclty  Mountain 
ran^i',  JUid  of  its  spur  nioinitaius,  the  *  Caril)ou '  on  the  Peace,  the  'Nahanoi* 
nil  th«*  IJnnl.  and  the  •Horn.'  *  Clark,'  and  other  spurs  of  the  Rockies  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mackenzie. 

lie  met  with  tracks  of  this  species  on  the  lower  Onion  River,  near 
its  junction  with  the  I^ckhart,  in  the  summer  of  1860.  In  his  recent 
l)aper  on  northern  niannnals  he  states  that  herds  of  this  species  sel- 
dom exceed  »^0  or  40  individuals,  except  in  autumn,  when  larger  num- 
bers sometimes  congregate.  The  species  occurred  in  the  well-forested 
country  a  short  distance  south  of  Fort  Anderson.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Forts  (lood  Hope  and  Simpson  the  skins  and  meat  of  wooil 
caribou  were  often  brought  in  by  the  natives.^ 

Eangifer  caribou  montanus  Seton-Thompson.    Mountain  Caribou. 

The   following  notes  on  woodland  caribou   in  the  mountains  of 
western  Alberta  I  refer  to  this  form. 


a  Journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  p.  223,  1795. 

^  Arctic  Scnirching  Expedition,  I,  p.  127,  1851. 

c  Ann.  Report  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  VIII  (new  ser.),  p.  131),  1S9G. 

d  Exi)l.  in  Far  North,  pp.  224,  225,  1808. 

^  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVIII,  p.  680.  1905. 
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J.  Alden  Loring  reports  that  in  the  autumn  of  1895  three  caribou, 
liro  of  which  were  killed,  were  seen  by  members  of  his  party  in  the 
Ifasper  House  region,  in  mountain  parks  near  timber  line.  In  1896 
lucks  were  seen  in  a  valley  15  miles  south  of  Henry  House  in  July, 
bd  in  the  early  autumn  its  presence  was  noted  both  in  the  high 
poantains  and  in  the  valleys  on  the  route  between  Jasper  House  and 
Imoky  River.  About  the  middle  of  October  tracks  were  frequently 
^dm  in  Rodent  Valley,  about  25  miles  west  of  Henry  House. 

Tliis  form  is  believed  by  A,  J.  Stone  to  inhabit  the  Rocky  Moun- 
ains  in  northeastern  British  Columbia  for  a  considerable  distance 
lorth  and  south  of  the  latitude  of  the  Cassiar  Mountains  (about  lat- 
tade  59°),  where  he  took  specimens  in  September,  1897.** 

The  caribou  of  the  Liard  River  mountains,  which  the  Indians  dis- 
inguish  from  the  lowland  form,  is  probably  referable  to  this  race. 
t  is  said  to  be  fairly  common  in  the  Nahanni  and  other  mountain 
tnges  of  the  lower  Liard. 

lnBgifer  aroticiu  (Richardson).    Barren  Ground  Caribou. 

This  famous  animal,  usually  in  the  north  called  '  deer,'  and  often 
mtioned  in  the  narratives  of  Arctic  travel,  occurs  more  or  less 
bundantly  on  the  Barren  Grounds  of  the  region  treated  of,  and  on 
le  large  islands  to  the  northward.  (See  PL  XIX.)  It  is  the  caribou, 
lore  than  any  other  animal,  which  renders  human  residence  in  this 
esolate  region  possible. 

Within  this  great  area  it  is  probable  that  there  are  two  or  more 
ices,  or  perhaps  distinct  species,  since  the  animals  are  separated  by 
le  physiographic  conditions  of  the  country  into  different  herds,  or 
ggregations  of  herds,  which  never  associate  with  each  other  at 
ny  time  of  the  year,  and  which  have  somewhat  different  habits. 
I  series  of  skins  and  skulls  will  be  necessary  to  a  decision  as  to  the 
umber  of  recognizable  forms.  For  the  present,  however,  all  the 
aribou  of  this  region,  excepting  the  woodland  species,  may  without 
iolence  be  considered  as  one  species,  for  which  the  name  arcticus^ 
pplied  by  Richardson  to  the  animal  inhabiting  the  main  area  of  the 
iiarren  Grounds  between  Great  Bear  Lake  and  Hudson  Bay,  may  be 
ised.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  within  this  latter  area  but  one 
pedes  is  represented. 

During  my  first  visit  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake  region,  in  the  sunmier 
f  1901,  this  species  was  not  observed.  I  learned,  however,  that 
luring  the  previous  winter  the  caribou  approached  within  a  short 
[istance  of  Slave  River,  half  a  day's  journey  east  of  Fort  Smith, 
or  the  first  time  in  many  years.  In  the  country  south  of  Athabaska 
iake  the  natives  assert  that  long  ago  the  animals  extended  their 
ligrations  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  McMurray.     I  was  after- 

•Bull.  Am.  MU8.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIII,  p.  52.  1000. 
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wjinU  iiif()rino<l  by  Mr.  Thomas  Anderson  that  during  the  wimer 
of  VM)'2-:\  thev  ivachinl  the  southern  end  of  Cree  Lake,  Saskatchewto. 
During:  my  trip  northward  between  (treat  Shive  and  Great  Beir 
Iiiki'>.  ill  Alienist.  llKKi,  I  U»arned  from  the  natives  that  large  numben 
of  tlic  liarrt'n  (iroimd  (*aril>ou  cross  this  route  at  several  pointa, 
ii>iijillv  aniviiiir  alnnit  the  time  of  the  first  heavy  snows.  Points  on 
Lakt'  KalM'r  and  Lake  Kae  were  said  to  be  especially  good  'pa-ssei' 
Tracks  made  (hiring  the  i)revious  spring  before  the  animals  had  left 
nil  thrir  return  journey  to  the  Barren  Grounds  were  often  seen  itt 
the  iinhldy  or  >andy  margins  of  the  lakes  and  s-treams.  AVhile  is- 
rt 'in  ling  ( i  rand  in  Uiver  we  were  passed  by  several  families  of  Dogriba, 
tljc'ii  ou  thfir  way  to  the  region  of  the  Copi)ermine  to  live  on  the 
caribnii. 

Along  the  >ouihern  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  especially  at  the  K 
point   wlicrr  wr  reached  it  on  MacTavish  Bay,  numerous  well-worn  \m 
trails  testify  to  the  great  numl)ei's  of  caribou  that  pass  back  and  ;f 
forth   in  >|>ring  and  fall.    They  arrive  from  the  Barren  Grounds     -^ 
aluMit    tlir  time  of  the  fii-st  det»p  snow's,  usually  by  the  middle  of 
Octolxr,  ami  sometimes  extend  their  migration  west  to  the  outlet  of 
thr  lakr.  tliongli  they  are  not  common  in  that  vicinity.     In  the  spring 
the  greater  nnml>er  return,  though  a  few  remain  through  the  summer 
on   ilie  <emil)arren   areas  near  Leith  Point,  and  westward  to  the 
vicinitv  of  MeViear  Hav.     AA\»  saw  fresh  tracks  of  a  number  near 
our  eami)  ea>t  of  IxMtli  Point  during  the  early  days  of  September. 

'i'he  IlaiM*  Indians  living  al)out  the  southern  and  w^estern  shores  of 
(ireai  r»eai-  Lake  re|)air  to  its  eastern  end  about  the  end  of  July, 
usually  coa.^iing  the  soutliern  shore,  and  spend  a  month  or  two  among 
ilje  carilMiu  on  the  treeless  countrv  between  the  eastern  end  of  the 
lake  and  the  lower  Coppermine,  returning  to  their  winter  hunting 
<rroun(K  eai'lv  in  October. 

Duiing  th(»  winter  of  liK);)-4  caribou  reached  the  Northern  Arm 
and  the  eastern  j)art  of  Great  Slave  I^ake  in  great  numbers,  and 
some  were  killed  witliin  a  short  distance  of  the  buildings  at  FortRae 
for  the  first  time  in  several  vears. 

Ml-.  Jolin  Firtli.  of  the  Hudson s  Bay  Company,  for  many  years 
stationed  at  Fort  MePherson  and  on  Porcupine  River,  informed  me 
that  tlie  herds  of  earibou  west  of  the  Mackenzie  have  a  semiannual 
movement  to  and  from  the  seacoast.  In  their  journeys  they  head 
toward  the  prevailing  winds,  and  consequently  occasionally  pass 
to  the  eastward  of  the  mountains,  though  usually  to  the  westward. 
The  southward  movement  commences  in  August,  and  extends  only 
about  400  miles.  They  start  to  return  in  March.  Though  the  bulk 
of  the  animals  then  proceed  to  the  coast,  a  few  remain  throughout 
the  summer  in  the  elevated  and  semibarren  countrv  between  the  Peel 
and  the  I\)reupine.    The  Indians  from  La  Pierre  House,  who  arrived 
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it  Fort  McPherson  during  my  stay  there  early  in  July,  1904,  having 
crossed  the  mountains  on  foot,  had  killed  a  few  of  these  animals  on 
the  way. 

As  winter  approaches,  the  caribou  which  have  sunmiered  on  the 
Barren  Grounds  move  southward  in  herds,  many  of  which  enter  the 
wooded  country.  Their  movements  are  more  or  less  irregular,  but 
the  following  account,  by  Warburton  Pike,  seems  to  be  approxi- 
mately correct  as  applying  to  the  animals  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Coppermine : 

From  what  I  could  gather  from  the  Yellow  Knife  Indians  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Great  Slave  Cake,  and  from  my  own  personal  experience,  it  was  late  in 
October,  immediately  after  the  rutting  season,  that  the  great  bands  of  caribou, 
commonly  known  at  La  Foule,  mass  up  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  start  for 
food  and  shelter  afforded  by  the  stronger  growth  of  pines  farther  southward. 
A  month  afterwards  the  males  and  females  separate,  the  latter  beginning  to 
work  their  way  north  again  as  early  as  the  end  of  February;  they  reach  the 
edge  of  the  woods  in  April,  and  drop  their  young  far  out  toward  the  seacoast 
in  June,  by  which  time  the  snow  is  melting  rapidly  and  the  ground  showing 
in  patchea  The  males  stay  in  the  woods  till  May  and  never  reach  the  coast, 
l«t  meet  the  females  on  their  way  inland  at  the  end  of  July;  from  this  time 
they  stay  together  till  the  ratting  season  is  over  and  it  is  time  to  seek  the 
woods  once  more.* 

While  the  above  account  of  the  movements  of  the  caribou  is  sub- 
stantially correct,  Hanbury  has  shown  that  many  do  not  migrate  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  merely  wander,  and  that  the  course 
taken  by  the  moving  bands  can  never  be  predicted.* 

The  following  notes,  gleaned  from  various  sources,  show  the  gen- 
eral distribution  of  the  Barren  Ground  caribou  in  the  region  under 
review,  as  well  as  other  points  in  its  history.  Sabine  says:  "In- 
habits the  North  Georgia  Islands  in  the  sunmier  in  considerable 
numbers,  arriving  toward  the  middle  of  May,  and  retiring  to  the 
south  before  the  first  week  in  October.  In  the  course  of  the  season 
24  were  killed." '^  During  Franklin's  first  northern  journey,  this 
species  was  first  met  with  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Yellowknife 
River  about  the  middle  of  August,  1820;  toward  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber it  had  become  common  about  Fort  Enterprise ;  on  October  10  an 
estimated  number  of  2,000  were  seen  during  a  short  walk  in  the 
vicinity ;  by  October  26  they  had  departed  southward ;  but  about  the 
middle  of  November,  on  account  of  warmer  weather,  they  returned 
to  the  neighborhood.*  During  the  following  summer,  while  the 
party  was  exploring  the  Arctic  coast  to  the  eastward  of  Coppermine 

<*  Barren  Ground  of  Northern  Canada,  p.  45,  1892.  In  regard  to  habits  of 
this  animal,  see  also  various  writings  of  Richardson ;  Russell,  £lxpl.  in  the  Far 
North,  p.  225, 1898;  Stone,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  XIII,  p.  49, 1900;  etc. 

»  Sport  and  Travel  in  Northland  of  Canada,  pp.  120-122, 1904. 

^  Soppl.  to  Appendix  Parry's  First  Voyage,  p.  cxc,  1824. 

'  NamtlTe  Journey  to  Polar  Sea,  pp.  218-248, 1823. 
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IJivrr.  raribou  wciv  finiiul  to  1k»  rather  rdinmon  at  the  in 
IIihmI  KivtT,"  aiul  \vi*n'  iiotod  al>o  on  Parrv  Hav  aiul  at  Vim 
niraiii.''  I)iiriii<r  Franklin's  j<»cond  joiirnev,  reimlifr  wen 
iM*ar  Fort  Franklin,  (irrat  Hear  Lake.'"  J.  ('.  Koss  states  tli 
nunilx'iv  \ven»  s«H'n  alMiiit  tlie  Isthnuis  of  HcMithia/' 

l)urin«r  l{i<*lianlM»n's  jcairney  alonp:  the  Ardi*!  ooa>t  east  of  i 
kcn/ie.  in  the  summer  of  I^IS,  he  observed  the  >|K*cies  near  L 

I»av  in  Anmist : '  and  on  Darnlev  Hav  later  in  the  same  niont 

•  •  •        • 

-aw  manv  at  liloodv  Fall,  on  the  lower  (\>|)])ermine.  on  Septe 
Tlie  >keli'ton  of  a  liarren  (iround  earihoii  fro!n  Fort  (N»n(iden< 
ai»lv  lakcn  ilinin-r  the  same  trip,  isdeseriU'd  hy  Uiehard.-on/ 
Um-  ^',\\\  nianv  earihoii  on  Victoria  Land  near  Admiralty  I*<lai 
thr  liiidilN'  of  Au^rnst.  isr»l.'     During  the  voyage  of  the  />mv 
Arm-iroii^'  rerords  that   tracks  of  ivindeer  were  seen   neai 
llrad.  the  >oiithern  extremity  of  Haring  Land  [Hanks  Lan 
ii-mhiT  7.  1>^.'»<):  three  of  the  animals  wei'e  sc»t»n  on  Prince  d 
Snail,  near  Prince^'.  IJoval  Islantls.  January  <>,  lSr»L    Sdine  v 
nil  Hank-  Land,  near  I^rinct'  Alfred  Ca|K»,  August  10,  lsr»l :  a 
♦  n  n«ar  Mcnv  r>av.  Hank>  Laiul,  OctolHM-  7,  IS.")!;  at  the  latle 
1I*J  (d'  the  aninial>  were  killed  l)etwiH»n  the  autumn  of  Isrd 
-iiniiner  n!"  1^."):!.'     At  the  winter  ipiartei's  of  the  Knti  r/ntst 
liiiil^^i'   Hay,   N'iiloria   Land.  CoUinson  states  that  large  lit 
Leathered  hy  October  0,  IS.VJ,  and  wei'c  waitmg  for  the  ice  t( 
Im  idire  fur  theii"  passage  to  the  continent;  by  NovemlxT  :i4  all 
:tnd  "hiriiiL^  liie  -piiiig  id'  1S5;5  the  species  was  first  ^een  April 
1    in«li\idnaU  were  ob^'rved  at   Finlavson  Islands,  near  Ca 
Ha\.  cm-'-iiin'  ilie  -trail  from  the  mainland  northward.^    The 
nf  raiil>oii  nn  Hi'ince  Hatrii'k  Island  i>  recorded  by  M'I)oii<» 
-latcs  that  .-oine  were  killed  by  Mecham  near  Cape  Hay.' 
reriu'ds  the  aiiiinal  from  near  Cape  Iliisst'll,  Melville  Island;  a 
livain  Martin,  Moure,  and  Haker  i>land^.'"     Sutherland  rec 
pi'e>vnce  of  the  aiiimal>  iluring  the  summer  of  1851  on  the  noi 
nf  Cm-nwaili-  Land:  and  near  l\)int  Decision;  Disappointnu 

"  Narnitivo  Joimu'.v  to  Pular  Sea,  p.  o7i,  1S2;{. 

''  Ihid.,  ]•!».  \\K\,  ;{S7,  isj;j. 

'•  Nan-alive  StH-ond  KxiH^dltinn  to  l\»lar  Sea,  p.  C(),  1S2S. 
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other  points  on  the  same  island.**  The  same  author  states  that 
«  of  reindeer  were  observed  near  Cape  Riley  and  Cape  Grinnell.^ 
ormick  observed  tracks  on  Baring  Bay,  North  Devon,  in  August, 
S  The  presence  of  caribou  on  Russell  Island  is  recorded  by  Os- 
,  who  observed  tracks  near  Cape  Walker  in  the  spring  of  1851.* 
lintock  noted  the  species  at  Port  Kennedy  and  Brentford  Bay.** 
ledy  mentions  seeing  many  tracks  near  Cape  Garry,  North  Som- 
J  During  Anderson  and  Stewart's  journey  down  Back  River  in 
ummer  of  1855  caribou  were  found  to  be  numerous  about  Clinton- 
en  and  Aylmer  lakes ;  and  the  species  was  observed  on  Adelaide 
nsula.^  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1879  the  party  of  Frederick 
ratka,  searching  for  relics  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  found  large 
bers  of  caribou  on  King  William  Island  and  on  the  lower  part  of 
:  River.*  During  Warburton  Pike's  journey  northward  into  the 
en  Grounds  from  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Slave  Lake  in  the 
tnn  of  1889,  caribou  were  first  met  with  on  Lake  Camsell,  about 
lies  north  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  on  September  15.  The  animals 
tlien  on  their  way  south,  and  many  Were  seen  during  the  remain- 
»f  September  as  the  party  traveled  northward.*  In  notes  on  the 
ei  of  the  country  lying  between  the  eastern  part  of  Athabaska 
and  Churchill  River,  explored  in  the  sunmier  of  1892,  J.  B. 
ell  says : 

J  Barren  Ground  caribou  ♦  ♦  ♦  comes  south  In  winter  to  the  south  end 
findeer  Lake  and  the  upper  portion  of  Mudjatiek  and  Foster  rivers.  It 
Is  north  in  spring  to  the  Barren  Grounds,  but  a  very  few  animals  are 
ionally  left  behind,  one  having  been  shot  in  July  near  the  north  end  of 
Lake.> 

>rt  Fond  du  Lac  is  stated  by  him  to  be  "  on  one  of  the  principal 
of  travel  of  the  Barren  Ground  caribou,  in  their  regular  migra- 
;  north  and  south."  ^  During  the  summer  of  1893,  while  travel- 
[lorthward  between  Athabaska  Lake  and  Chesterfield  Inlet,  the 
ell  brothers  first  saw  Barren  Ground  caribou  on  July  28  on 
ow  Lake;  on  the  next  day,  on  the  shores  of  Carey  Lake,  a  few 
>  below  and  in  about  latitude  62®  15',  they  saw  a  herd  estimated 
jntain  from  100,000  to  200,000  individuals.'     In  1894,  during 

'  Joum.  Voyage  to  Baffin  Bay,  11,  pp.  lOG,  147,  151, 1852. 

^  Ibid.,  I,  p.  310,  II,  p.  XII,  1852. 

^  Mccormick's  Voyages,  II,  p.  131,  1884. 

<«  Arctic  Journal,  p.  220,  1852. 

«  Voyage  of  the  Fox,  p.  167,  18G0. 

/  Narrative  Second  Voyage  Prince  Albert,  p.  129,  1853. 

9  Joum.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  XXVI,  p.  25,  1856. 

*  Schwatka's  Search,  p.  196  and  elsewhere,  1881. 

'  Barren  Ground  of  Northern  Canada,  p.  41,  et  seq.,  1892. 
>Ann.  Kept.  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  VIII  (new  ser.),  p.  13D,  1896. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  63D,  1896. 

'Ann.  Kept  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  IX  (new  ser.),  p.  165F,  1898. 
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Mi)(-kcii/.u'*s  iloscrnt  of  tlip  river  which  now  bears  his  name?,  he  whs  ii 
foriiit'il  Uy  the  Indians  that  buffaloes  abounded  on  the  plains  borderiii 
till-  >(reiiin  which  entered  frHin  the  nortli  the  expansion  of  the  rin 
now  known  ns  tlu>  Little  I^ke.*  On  the  return  journey,  his  pari 
killctl  u  hufTnloneur  the  same  place.^  During  hi^ exploration  of  Peu 
Kiver  Iiv  noted  numerous  herds  of  buffaloes  on  the  plains  near  Ve 


itiiliiiti  l'"iill> : '  jMiil  lie  im'ntioiis  iilso  (hat  the  nnimol  was  common 
tlif  month  of  '  Sinew  *  Kiver,  ii  strenm  entering  Peace  River  from  t 
south  a  sliort  ilistnnre  oust  (if  the  mountains.*  Harmon,  in  18l 
found  tlie  iininmls  ultitniliint  on  the  plains  on  either  side  of  Pei 
Kiver  from  Vermilion  Fulls  neiirly  to  the  Rocky  Moimtains;  "  and 
1810  saw  some  on  the  Peace  between  Forts  Dunvegan  and  St.  Job 

1  VnyjiRp*!  to  FroKoii  finil  rncific  Oc-eniiB,  pp.  24,  25,  ISOI.     (This  must  refer 
tho  Mtmim  ii(.w  kiHiwn  nn  Iloni  or  Willow  River.) 
*Ibkl.,  ]..  UBI.  IsOl. 
'"TliUI..  |i,  125,  ISOl. 
''llii.i..  ]>.  IIW.  ISOl. 

'  J.Jin-iinl  "f  VoynsPfl  anil  Trnvulw,  |i.  174,  1820, 
'  Ibid.,  I).  1ST,  1S20. 
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Franklin's  first  northern  journey  the  detachment  under  Hood, 
le  d^cending  the  Athabaska  a  short  distance  above  the  lake,  *'  ob- 
red  the  traces  of  herds  of  buffaloes,  where  they  had  crossed  the 
•,  the  trees  being  trodden  down  and  strewed,  as  if  by  a  whirl- 
One  was  killed  by  the  party  on  Salt  River,  between  the 
Plains  and  Slave  River,  during  a  short  side  excursion.*    Richard- 
in  1829,  speaks  thus  of  the  range  of  the  animal : 

Btin  exist,  however,  in  vast  numbers  in  I^iiisiana,  roaming  in  countless 

OTer  the  prairies  that  are  watered  by  the  Arlsansa,  Platte,  Missouri,  and 

branches  of  the  Saslcatchewan  and  Peace  rivers.     Great  Slave  I^lie.  in 

le  60**,  was  at  one  time  the  northern  boundary  of  their  range;  but  of  late 

according  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives,  they  have  taken  iKissesslon  of 

flat  Hniestone  district  of  Slave  Point,  on  the  north  side  of  that  lake,  and 

wandered  to  the  vicinity  of  Great  Marten  Lake,  in  latitude  63°  or  64°. 

Car  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  limestone  and  sandstone  forma- 

lying  between  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  range  and  the  lower  eastern 

of  primitive  rocks  are  the  only  districts  in  the  fur  countries  that  are 

>nted  by  the  bison.     ♦     ♦     ♦     They  do  not  frequent  any  of  the  districts 

of  primitive  rocks,  and  the  limits  of  their  range  to  the  eastward  within 

[adflon  Hay  Company's  territories  may  be  nearly  correctly  marked  on  the 

by  a  line  commencing  in  longitude  97°  on  the  Red  River  which  flows  into 

•oatti  end  of  Lake  Winii^eg,  crossing  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  westward  of 

iniau  hill,  and  running  from  thence  by  the  Athapescow  to  the  east  end  of 

It  Slave  I^ke.*^ 

Since  Mackenzie  had  found  them  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mackenzie 
m^rer  near  the  Horn  Mountains  many  years  before  this,  it  is  probable 
fe  animals  reached  Slave  Point  and  Marten  Lake  from  that  direction. 

Kin^,  in  his  narrative  of  Back's  expedition,  mentions  the  occurrence 
cf  the  bison  on  the  plains  bordering  Slave  River  ;**  and  Simpson  saw 
iBiny  tracks  and  a  few  individuals  on  Clearwater  River,  near  the 
month  of  the  Pembina,  in  June,  1837/  In  the  summer  of  1848  Rich 
trdson  was  informed  that  bison  frequented  the  Birch  Mountains,  west 
of  the  lower  Athabaska,  in  great  numbers/ 

In  1877  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  published  a  letter  from  E.  W.  Nelson,  which 

contained  information  concerning  the  bison,  obtained  from  two  men 

who  had  reached  the  Yukon  through  British  America.     An  extract 

follow  s : 

These  jrentlemen  descended  the  Peace  River  and  at  about  the  one  hundred 
■nd  eighteenth  de^o'ee  of  longitude  made  a  i)ortage  to  Hay  River,  directly  north. 
Od  the  portage  they  saw  thousands  of  buffalo  skulls  and  old  trails,  in  some 
lnRianrn»s  two  or  three  fe(»t  deoi),  le- (Ui^sr  oast  and  west.     They  wintennl  on  Hay 

«  Narrative  Journey  to  Polar  Sea.  p.  192,  1823. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  197.  1823. 

<•  Faaoa  Boreali-Americana,  I,  p.  279.  1829. 

*  Narrative  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean.  I,  p.  115,  1830. 

^  Narrative  Discoveries  on  North  Coast  of  America,  pp.  60,  01,  1843. 

f  Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  I,  p.  127,  1851. 
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Klio:i«U,  ill  1M»7.  iIi'mtHmmI  tin'  iHirtli«'ni  I»i<cin  ii>  a  siilisj 

llir  liaitic  liisnit  htxuit  athnhnst  n  ^  liis  tvjH*  Im'Iii^  aii  jnliilt 
i ullri'linii  iif  tin*  Caiiailiaii  (ifMilo;ji«-al  Snrvrv,  takt'ii  l»v  Ii 
.*»n  iiiilrv  M»utli\vi'<t  of  Vi\v\  lt(>M)lutioii.  i)ivsiiinal)ly  in  J 
'riii>  f«»riii  is  >aiil  t<»  Ik*  lar^rt'i'  ami  tlarker.  with  hair  inor 
-ill\>.  aiitj  wifli  ilir  Imii'ii-  sIoihIitit.  lar^T.  ami  in<»n»  im 
\\\r  tv|iii-al  plain-  >|H'rii'«».  Ui'jrJinlin^  its  fanjro  aiul  ah 
l»iilili-lu'>  :i  \r\wv  from  II.  1.  MoIxtIv,  of  the  IliuUoii's  Ha 
ill  wliit-li  lir  --aN^.  ill  part : 

A I  |>n'*^i>iii  tlirrc  :in'  iii>t  imiri'  tliaii  two  ImiHlnil  an«1  fifty  u\  t 
ji.iM-.  iiml  tlifv  :ii'«>  ill  twn  Ii:iiii1s.  nii(*  iiii  tlu*  lnwiT  I***:!***'  Itlvor,  im 
niii  rmiM  i-liisi'  I.I  i;n':it  Sljivr  Ijiki*  at  lt<»|  IVjuv  Poliil,  wliirh  Is 
Im  Iii\\  I'iii-i  \  fnnilJMii.  Thr  uthi»r  Is  nii  tin*  ii|»|ht  H:iy  IJiviT.  :i 
iwffii  I'l'.-ii-c  Ifivi'i*  :iMi1  till'  l.l:ir«l  Hivor.  and  run  dnwn  siMn<' 2r»<»  mi 
Kmi  U\    Miinni:iiii>  :iiiil  up  in  iln*  fimt  of  thi^  KiN'ky  Moinitains." 

OiK'  of  tin*  l:itt»M   pul)li>lnMl  itt'iiis  in  ropinl  to  the  noi 
«»!'   I»i-nii    j-   ruiiipri-tMJ    in    th<»    followin«r  oxtrart    fmni 
J.  A.  M:Hi:ir.  Iinliaii  •ninmissioiu'r  in  tlu»  Athal»aska  iv< 
(wlirn  I  In*  iiuti'-  wi'ii'  written),  to  Otto  J.  Klotz.  ami  p 

liini : 

Ai  r«iri  t 'hiprw  \:iM.  Fori  Siiiiili.  and  Fort  Kes4)Intion  I  niado  i 
iiiix  ilii'  iiiiiiilH'r  ••!  W'imkI  itiitT.'ilo  rcniainln^.  liavin;;  an  opportiin 
nwiii;^  !••  iiiii't in::  ^o  iii.iiiv  Indians  t'rrsh  fmni  their  >;roninls  -sur 
III!  i>!i«'  il^c  li:i>  «ii.ji>\<'il.  Sniiii'  iif  ilu'  In«nans  who  came  In  t( 
I'.-nli  )>I;m->'  JMil  i:Mi-;>  Ihmmi  nrar  thi*  hnfTalo  and  had  I'ountnl 
li«Til^.  v\hi<h  .ii*'.  ::i-in'r:illy  >|H';ilxin::.  ihitH*  In  nninlM^r:  i>m»  raiuri 
lliviT  III  I'i'.ii  «•  r«'iiii  iiii  l*fai«'  ni\<'r.  mn*  from  Salt  Kivcr  north  t^ 
l.;iK.-.  :iiiil  -i!ii'  liiiiii  S.ih  i:i\«'r  rasi  jnul  wi'st.  Tlu\v  nninlM'i*.  1  «•( 
."••Ni  til  ."iT.'i  lii«;iii.  '     Sniin'  s  or  !>  w<»ri»  kiliinl  last  winii»r,  1 

:iMii    |iinii^h«'il    IIpim-    win*    Ixilli'ij    tJiiMii    it    is    thought     *     ♦      ♦      t 
<li'|iriM!:ii  ioii^  wiil  iH-i-nr.      I    iiiiiii-rshiiMl   iJKit   then*  has  Ixtni  an   ii 
Mil'  aiiiiiial>  wt'ii-  i  mii'i-n-ii.  of  iMTiiaps  a  <-oniih' <if  hnndreil,  and  it 
III   1)1-   iiiii\    iu'ir-=>;irv    to  ••••ntuju*'   \  iiroi'ons   protective  uicnisures 
iMTjii'i  iiati"   thi    hrrd.'' 

Macl-'arlanr  -lal»'s  that  ihiriiiir  a  resichMieo  of  fiftei^n  ve; 
Is^.")),  at  F(»rl  diipewyan,  tin*  fori  linnters  sehlom  faili 
U'W  hi>on  <*aeli  winter,  inainlv  on  the  north  side  of  lower  I 

• 

In  the  winter  of  Is" I-  "-J  an  Indian  shot  an  alhinistie  indi 
faint   vrHowi^li  wliite  color.  »>r»  miles  northwest  of  Fort 
In  Man-h.  ls7i»,  a  herd  of  'JO  was  di -covered  near  the  I^ 
tain,  ami  all   were  killed.     Aeeordin<r  to   Indian  rt»port 
rarelv  ha-  more  than  one  ralf  at  a  hirth/ 


"  rriM-.  A.  Mil.  Nat.  S«'i.  riiila..   1S'.I7.  pi).   t'JT.    P.»s.     For  addition 
vrardin;:  tin*  extent  <»f  ran;:e  and  nnmhers  of  this  sint-it^  during 
MH*  Allen,  r.nll.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Illst..  XIII,  pp.  (Ui-CT.  IIHKI. 

MMtawa   Nat..   XI V.  pp.  li'Js.  li'JIJ.   Wm. 

•Pruc.  U.  5S.  Nat.  Mus..  XXVIIl,  p.  i'lDl.  llHin. 
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In  a  journal  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Simpson  I 

ind  mention  of  two  buffalo  bulls  killed  April  29,  1831,  near  the 

ith  of  Martin  River,  a  small  stream  which  enters  the  Mackenzie 

the  west  8  miles  below  Fort  Simpson.    The  occurrence  of  the 

lis  at  this  point  was  said  to  be  unique  in  the  experience  of  the 

ives,  and  this  note  probably  constitutes  the  northernmost  known 

>rd  of  the  occurrence  of  the  recent  animal  on  the  Mackenzie. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  according  to  testimony  received  from  sev- 

independent  sources,  about  90  buffaloes  were  drowned   in  a 

II  lake  whose  outlet,  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  apparently 

Petite  Riviere  Bouffante  of  Bell's  map,  enters  the  Athabaska 

Boiler  Rapid   from  the  southward.     The  animals  attempted 

cross  the  lake  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter  before  the  ice 

id  formed  sufficiently  to  bear  their  weight,  and  were  precipitated 

to  the  water,  from  which  they  were  unable  to  escape.     The  ice 

lormed  about  their  bodies,  and  in  this  natural  refrigerator  their  flesh 

preserved,  and  provided  a  ready  means  of  subsistence  to  numbers 

^. of  the  natives  who  resorted  to  the  place  for  the  winter. 

During  our  visits  to  the  region  we  were  unable  to  get  very  definite 
iifermation  as  to  the  present  range  and  number  of  bison,  owing  to 
Ibe  fact  that  press  of  other  work  made  it  impossible  for  us.  to  visit 
liieir  haunts.  Reports  from  the  natives  were  unsatisfactory,  since 
■lach  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  bison  is  not  well  stocked  with 
hrge  game  of  other  species,  and  the  hunters  do  not  cover  it  so  thor- 
oughly as  formerly.**  All  those  best  qualified  to  express  an  opinion 
were  unanimous  on  one  point,  that  the  herds  are  much  harassed  by 
wdves^  and  that  unless  something  is  done  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
fiiese  fierce  animals,  the  total  extermination  of  the  bison  is  inevitable. 
Merritt  Gary  obtained  the  following  definite  note  from  Mr.  Brabant. 
Hudson's  Bay  officer  at  Fort  Smith.  During  the  winter  of  1902-3 
two  small  bands,  aggregating  24  individuals,  ranged  over  the  region 
five  or  six  days'  journey  (about  125  miles)  southwest  of  Fort  Smith. 
Here  a  band  of  8  was  tracked  several  times  in  the  dense  forests,  and 
another  of  16  ranged  about  the  southern  edge  of  the  Salt  Plains,  a 
prairie  region  of  indefinite  extent  about  the  upper  part  of  Salt  River. 
The  natives  reported  that  these  bands  contained  no  yearlings  or 
2-year-olds,  all  of  the  young  ones  having  been  killed  by  wolves,  which 
have  been  unusually  numerous  for  several  years  past. 

The  latest  definite  information  in  regard  to  the  wood  bison  is  incor- 
porated in  the  report  of  Inspector  A.  M.  Jarvis  of  the  Royal  North- 
west Mounted  Police,  who,  in  cooperation  with  Ernest  Thompson 

*  With  the  exception  of  one  year,  the  klUiiig  of  bison  has  l)een  prohibited  in 
tlie  Northwest  Territories  since  1883.     (The  (ilame  Ordinance  No.  8  of  isa'i, 
3.) 


ITlO  NnKTII    AMKKHAX    KATNA. 

Sfton.  vi-ilri|  ihr  iv^iuii  wi*st  iin«l  Miiithwest  of  Fort  Smith  in 
•M\*\  «':iil>    .Iul\.   P.MiT.  for  llu*  |)iir|M)M»  of  iiivi«>ti«r:itiii«r  tlu*  pr 
-i:ilM-  i»f  llii'  Ih'pU. 

<  )ii  ilif  tir-i  trip,  in  tin'  n'^ion  of  iip|H'r  Salt  RiviM*,  IT)  or  ifO 
-niilli\x«-t  c»f  F«ni  Siiiiili.  a  luM'd  of  \:\  \v«mmI  liisoii — 2  hulls,  oiu 
Iff  tlir  M'Mr.  :iii«l  Mil'  Vi'<\  rows  ami  vcarlin«rs  -was  s<»i'ii.  TIh' 
J:i\..IiiiM'  !."».  niiiMJici-  lirni  foiiipri<iii;r  ^  i)ull>.  ^  row-,  :»  two-year 
I  v^•:^rllllL^  and  \  ralvi-^  was  olixM'VisI  within  a  frw  niih'S  of  tla? 
phii'i'.  Twn  niJHT  li'ip<.  to  tlu»  I/ittU»  l^ilfalo  KiviT  ivjrion,  wv^ 
nniih\\«-i  of  j-'ni!  Smith,  wrri*  imidi'.  I»nt  (hi»  parti^'s  wi*n»  nnal 
thi>  liin<*  at    tln-ir  di*<po>al  tt»  rfach   thr  i>isoii.  thoii^rh   trai'k>  ; 

Wrrk-   ulii    Wrrr   M'«'n. 

.I:H'\i^  roh<hid«*^  that  tlh*  dt'strnt'tioii  of  tlu'  hi>oti  is  dno  in  p; 
ill«-L'':ii  killinL^  l»v  Indians,  and  that  the  amount  of  damairc  do; 
wn|\«-  iia-  Imm'Ii  i'\aL''ir»*t"at<M|. 

Ovibos  moschatus  (/inini.t.     Mn>k-i)\. 

'I  111-  raiimii-  iiiMiinant  w  iihin  historic  times  rannfod  ovi»r  tho 
«'\i<'iii  <•{'  liir  l>:ni'i'h  (ironinU.  from  iho  month  of  thr  MarkiMi 
l-'ml   (  liiiivliill.     Il    ha-  now   iicrome  cxtirjiated  oM*r  larirc  art 
;hi'  rii-h  III  niid  wr--ti»in  rxii-rmitii'^  of  this  ran^f.  hnt  >till  i»xi 
iii'r'.\\  ihiiiiIm'i-  il!  ill*'  lr->  a<Ti»*->ihl(»  parts  of  its  hahital.     (  Fi«r.  1 

Filward  S:ihiiii'  lir-i  i-t'portod  this  animal  from  Molvilh*  I: 
wlirrr  il   \\:i-  nl»-rr\i'tl  (hii'iliir  Pari'v's  fir>t   voya^t*.     Il<'  says: 

riii^  s|>i<ii'^  inli.ihits  ilic   Nfiriii   (iiNipfrla    Islaiuls   in   tlu>  si 

niMiiilis.  TIm'v    :irri\i<il    in    McKiMo    Island    in    lli«'    iniddh'    i>f 

.  n  — liiu'   111"   1.  ■    irtiii'    I  111"   ^'"iii  liw.-inl.   minI   qiulliHl    il    mi   tlu»lr   n»tuni    t 

llu-    (';ii|     III      S.'|«NM|iln'  . 

hiiiinL'^  l''i:;iikliir-  lir-l  iKUMht'iii  jonriu'v  mnsk-oxen  wit.* 
iiutrd  iir:ii-  liir  niniitli  ni'  I'^iiix  Laki>  I\iv(M\  a  small  trihntnrv  < 
('o|ip«'niiiiu'.  nil  Jnlv  I,  I^i'I.  a  >mall  iicrd  hoinir  seen :  ''  and  lai 
ihr  >vi';i-i»ii  (the  \\:i-  kilh'd  iirar  the  mouth  of  Tlood  Kiver,  a 
hrail  (d'  r>:iihiii'>t   \\\U'\.      !Ji«'Ija!'iI>on  states  that  — 

'In  iIm-  wpsiw.inl  tlu'v  :n<»  r:iri'l\  soon  in  any  nnnilMM's  lowor  than  hi 
•  ;7  .  .MltlnHiu'li  Ihimi  |Miriiniis  nf  lin-ir  si-alls  :\iu\  horns,  which  an»  invasi 
liHiiul  IHMI"  ilii'  iiDrtlnTM  Im)i-i1«m-s  nf  ^JnMl  SI;i\o  L:iki\  it  is  )»ri»hahlp  tha 
i;iijir«'<l  Mt  im  \«T\  distani  jwrind  nvrr  tin*  wlmh*  muntry  lyln;:  ln»twi.\ 
'^Vi':\\  ^Imm'I  111'  waiiT  and  iIm'  T'dar  si-a.  I  Ii.m\«*  not  hi*ard  of  th(dr  havini 
stM'ii  Mil  i1m'  lianks  of  M,M-l;rnzi«''s  Jtixt'i*  tn  the  st>uth\Viird  of  (■ri'tit  H<*ar 
mn-  <li»  ili«y  «nnu'  ii»  ihr  sniiihwfsnM-n  i-nd  of  that  lake,  nlthoii>rh  they  oj 
IiUiiiImts  nil  its  luuMln-astrrn  arm.  *  *  *  Frmii  Indian  inforniathui  \vi' 
I  hat  to  tiM"  wistwMi'd  of  tln»  Kmky  Mnnniains.  whirjj  skirt  thr  Mackcnxlf, 
is  an  rxli-nsivc  trail  «d' liarrrn  connlry.  wliicli  is  als»)  inhahitinl  hy  tho  nni> 

"  SnpiilrnitMil   to  Ai)iK»ndi.\   Parry's  Tirsl    Voyap'.  p.  clxxxix.  1S24. 
''Nan:iti\r  JnunH'y  to  Toiar  S<'a.  p.  XW,  I.s-j:j. 

'■  ihid.,  p.  ::T7.  ivj:;. 

'M'anna   Iiort'aIi-Anu»ri<'ana.  I.  p.  L'T'i.  1S-1». 


)li(»nas  Simpson  found  the  aiiiiiials  numerous  near  Dismal  La 

tes 

tween  Great  Bear  Lake  and  the  mouth  of  the  Coppennine,  about 

pil  1,  isSS.o     A.  K.  Lsbisler,  writing  in  1845,  says  that  the  nuusk-ox 

8  said  to  occur  to  the  westward  of  Kat  River.*     Doctor  Rae  killed 

jHTge  male  musk-ox  near  the  mouth  of  Kendall  River,  a  tributary 

the  lower  Copijermine,  in  June,  lR."il.'"     Since  Rne  mentions  his 

teatioii  of  prej*mng  the  skeleton,  this  in  all  probability  is  the  one 
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Pifi.  1.1. — I*rV8«Dt  diatribntlan  of  maek  ni  (Oi  I6c»  m  j»rJia(ii«)  and  relalpi 
In  Cinvnland  Incomplete.  AIodr  Ita  southern  lionliT  the  raDtc  ban  I 
rrdncvd  within  bialorlc  timen.  I 

lesrribed  by  Richardson  in  his  report  on  the  Zoology-  of  the  Voyage 
of  the  Herald,  published  two  years  later. 

Armstrong,  in  his  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  I Hi'estigator,  re- 
mrds  that  tracks  of  muuk-oxen  were  seen  near  Nelson  Head,  near  the 

'Narrative  DincoTerles  on  North  ConM  of  Amerleii.  )>.  2M,  1S43. 
»Joani.  Ror-  Geog.  8oc.,  XV.  p.  343,  1S45. 
'  Ibtd.,  XXII.  p.  SO.  1852. 
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southorn  i»xtnMiiity  of  Baring  Land,  September  7,  1850 ;•  five 
killed  ()ctol)er  29,  1850,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Prince  A 
I^and :  ^  others  were  killed  at  Mercy  Bay,  Banks  Land,  in  the  sur 
of  185-2/     M'Dougall,  in  his  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  Rei<i 
HH'ords  that  remains  were  seen  on  Ix)wther  Island:*  near  Ilardv 
the  sjx^cies  was  ol>scTved  in  great  numbers,  about  70  being  ?een  a 
time:'  a  white  musk-ox  cow  was  seen  June  18,  1853,  at  Cape  S 
by  Lieutenant  Mecham ;  f  six  individuals  were  seen  at  Cape  M 
Ilecla  and  firiiH»r  Bay,  Melville  Island:  and  two  were  killed  on  1 
Martin  Island  in  the  summer  of  1853;^  a  total  of  114  indivi 
wore  shot  on  Melville  Island  l^etween  5Nepteml)er,  1852,  and  So! 
Ik*i\  IS.Vi.*    J.  (\  Uoss  states  that  a  few  were  found  near  the  1st 
of  Boothia,  where  <me  was  killed  in  April,  1830.'     Kennedy 
that  many  tracks  of  nuisk-oxen  were  observed  in  the  spring  ol 
on  th<»  coast  of  North  Somerset  near  Cajx*  Garry  and  soutli\ 
()sl)orn  rwords  tra<*ks  seen  on  the  north  shore  of  Prince  of 
Land  in  the  spring  of  1851.^    McCormick  in  August,  1852,  foui 
skull  and  horns  of  a  nmsk-ox  on  the  shores  of  Clarke  Bav,  and 
on  Baring  Bay,  Xoiih  Devon.' 

During  Warhurlon  IMke's  explorations  in  the  Barren  (tf 
north  of  the  eastern  part  of  (InMit  Slave  I^ake  in  the  autumn  of 
\w  first  met  witli  the  species  near  l^ic  de  Gras,  on  September  27 
found  it  numerous  near  the  source  of  the  CopiM^rmine.  noi 
Mackay  and  Ayhncr  lakes,  in  November."  A  large  herd  com 
entirely  of  cows  was  si»cn  near  Sandy  Bay,  Aylmer  Lake,  on  J 
IMH)."  According  lo  James  MacKinlay,  who  accompanied  Pi 
the  Barren  (Iroiinds  in  IHDO,  the  single  yo!mg  one  is  generally 
in  April,  and  he  was  informed  bv  Indians  that  the  cow  ustuillv  1 
the  calf  in  the  snow  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  selecting  a  sheltered 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  that  three  days  after  birtl 
able  lo  run  with  the  dani.^'     The  species  abounds  along  Back  1 

"Nsn-rativc  1  )is<«»v«'r.v  Nortlnvest  rassjijce.  p.  210,  1S.''»7. 
'Mhid..  ]K  'JT;"),  IS.". 

''  \hu\..  p.  ruVA,  isru. 

•^  \'uynj:e  of  li<  solute  t(>  An-tic  Uejjinns,  p.  103,  IS.')?. 
••  Und.,  p.  2SS,  l.sr.7. 

f  \hu\..  p.  21m;.  isr»7. 

ff  I!»id.,  p.  5lir>,  l.s,')7. 

^  \hUU  p.  nL»l),  1S,57. 

*  Appendix  to  Uoss's  SiH'ond  Voyage,  p.  xviii,  18.Si>. 

J  Narrntivc?  Socoud  V<>yaK<*  Prince  Albert,  p.  12*J,  lSr>3. 

*^  Arctic  .Tournnl.  p.  220,  1<S,''»2. 

'  Mc(\nniick's  Voynjjes,  II,  pp.  ll.S,  iri2,  18.S4. 

♦"  Harrcii  (irouud  of  Northern  Canada,  p.  (r»,  18S)2. 

»'  Ibid.,  p.  102  et  »iH\.,  1802. 

o  Ibid.,  p.  im;,  1802. 

POglhie,  Ann.  Kept.  Dept.  Interior  (Canada)  for  18S>2,  Part  VII,  p.  4( 
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md  Anderson  and  Stewart  saw  Eskimo  lodges  made  entirely  of  musk- 
ox  skins  at  Lake  Franklin  in  the  summer  of  1855,«  Frank  Russell, 
who  hunted  musk-oxen  to  the  northeast  of  Fort  Rae  in  April,  1894, 
in  company  with  Indians,  observed  the  first  signs  of  the  animals  about 
three  days'  journey  east  of  the  Coppermine ;  between  there  and  Bath- 
irst  Inlet  a  number  of  bands  were  seen.''  He  was  informed  by  the 
Indians  at  Fort  Rae  that  five  or  six  years  before,  the  musk-oxen  had 
ken  found  in  the  sparsely  wooded  country  west  of  the  Coppermine, 
but  that  each  year  the  hunters  had  been  obliged  to  penetrate  farther 
hto  the  Barren  Grounds  before  finding  the  animals.*^  Caspar  Whit- 
iey,  during  his  trip  to  the  Barren  Grounds  in  March  and  April,  1895, 
found  musk-oxen  at  several  points  east  of  the  Coppermine  to  the 
Mvthward  of  Point  Lake.** 

A.  J.  Stone,  in  the  early  spring  of  1899,  saw  many  tracks  of  musk- 
aen  to  the  southeast  of  Cape  Lyon,  but  saw  none  of  the  animals, 
ind  concluded  that  they  had  wintered  there  and  had  moved  to  other 
Seeding  grounds,  probably  to  the  southward.  Concerning  their  range 
to  the  westward,  he  savs : 

Tbe  result  of  extensive  Inquiry  among  the  Indians  and  Eskimo  west  of  the 
Ibekenzie  leads  me  to  believe  that  tbe  Musk-ox  has  not  inhabited  that  region 
br  a  very  long  period.  Indeed,  only  a  few  of  the  Kookpngni loots  east  of  tho 
Hftckenzie  have  any  knowledge  of  their  ever  having  been  seen  west  of  Anderson 
Urer,  or  anywhere  between  that  river  and  the  Mackenzie.  Their  western  limit 
■  DOW  far  to  the  east  of  Anderson  River  and  Liverpool  Bay.® 

Later,  in  a  letter  published  by  Doctor  Allen,  Stone  presents  much 
detailed  testimony  proving  the  present  absence  of  the  musk-ox  from 
the  region  west  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  states  that  about  80  were  killed, 
mainly  on  Parry  Peninsula,  by  the  hunters  and  sailors  of  four  whal- 
ing vessels  which  wintered  in  Langton  Bay  in  1897-8.^ 

J.  W.  Tyrrell,  during  his  explorations  between  Great  Slave  Lake 
and  Chesterfield  Inlet  in  1900,  found  a  band  of  9  musk-oxen  on  Sif- 
ton  Lake,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  outlet  of  Clinton-Colden  Lake,  on 
June  27.  I^ter  in  the  summer  he  found  the  animals  numerous  along 
Thelon  River,  almost  invariably  on  the  north  shore  or  on  islands. 
The  bands  of  cows  and  young  were  easily  startled,  but  the  old  bulls 
^ere  practically  fearless.^ 

Hanbury,  during  his  exploration  of  Thelon  River  in  1899,  first 
found  musk-ox  tracks  numerous  35  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 

•Journ.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc..  XX VII.  p.  321,  1S57. 
*Kxpl.  in  Far  North,  pp.  112-117.  1898. 
nWd..  p.  71,  180a 

*0n  Snowsboes  to  Barren  GroundH,  p.  185  (map),  1896. 
'Bull.  Aid.  Mus,  Nat.  Hist.,  XIII,  p.  42,  1900. 
Mbld.,  XIV.  p.  86,  1901. 

•Ann.  Kept.  Dept  Interior  (Canada)  for  1900-1901,  pp.  118,  121  (pp.  23.  20 
<tf  leparate),  1902. 
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I>iil):i\viit.     lie  n*fi'r<  tt»  the  iiuiiiiiirs  haliitat   in  that  ri*<ri<»n  *\^ 

(Ml  ilif  niiiiii  Ark  i  liiilk  KiviT  tlii*r«'  is  n  striHrli  nf  nnintry  .mImmiT  ^4I  hi 
liMi;;tIi  inio  wliii-li  no  linni.-iii  lM*iim  riilrrs.  Tlu*  Kskii)it»  «lo  not  limit  s«)  f:ir 
:>ihi  Y4-Ilii\v  Kiiixcs  iiiiil  iNi;;  Kilis  fnuii  SIavi>  Ijik«*  <!<•  imt  ;:o  so  Uw 
*  •  •  Tims  !ln'n*  ri'inrtiiiH  oim»  s|hi1  in  tlu*  <;n'al  Uarri'ii  Nortblaml  wl 
sai-rrii  t«>  till'  iuiisk-ii\.  !I«>n'  tin*  animals  n*niain  in  tholr  priiu«*v:il  st:i 
I'ililtiiti:  iii»  t'rar.  nnly  rurlosity.  1  aii|»r«»iirh<*«l  s<*vi>ral  lii*r«Is  wilhin  Vm 
|i|iiiii*L'r:i|>Iiti|  tlirni  :ii  my  Ii*isnr<*.  mnvin;;  thorn  ariiun«I  as  I  wisliril.  ani 
I'ctiri'il.  It'll  \iiiL'  tl:<>iii  si  ill  siii|iii|ly  staring  ::t  m«>  as  if  in  wundiT. 

A  fair-i/.cMl  fiill-«rr(»wii  male  shot  by  Ilanhiirv  woi^hoi 
|)oiii)(U.'  Ih>  iiii*iiti(>ii>  a  M)litary  hull  shnt  ni^ar  the  north  ei 
Ariillpiv  \y,\Uv  ill  IIMU,  and  states  that,  while  the  animal  was  ih>i 
aluHit  the  hikr  a  fi*\v  years  >inee.  it  is  now  practically  externii 
ill  ii^  ^i(•iMity.''  On  May  ll>,  1SM)-J,  while  traveling  alnn*r  the  - 
rna-i.  he  M-cefiaiiie«l  that  the  Kskimo  ha<l  seen  imisk-oxen  cm  th 
riMlin^'-  «lay  nrar  While  Hear  Point.  O^ilen  l^ay.'"  lie  repor 
animal  I'airlv  iiiiinrrnii- a  >lM»rt  «listanre  inlaml  from  Melville  So 
and  lie  kilh'd  a  iar^rt'  hull  near  the  heail  of  l)<»as«>  liiver  on  An<; 
TIk-  iianiH'h  of  thi-<  animal  contained  nothinir  hnt  willows/  } 
l)arn'll.  wlm  a(«-om|»ani<*d  Ilanhnrv  thron<rh  this  region  in  1 
iiil'diiM^  luc  l»y  JciiiT  that  tlu»  mnsk-ox  ranges  sonth  to  latitnde  ' 
iIm'  miL'^lilMuIinnd  uf  Dijhawnt  l^ake,  thence  westerly  to  Cai 
Lakr  and  t<»  Walin-h'v  Lak<'.  lie  thinks  a  line  drawn  from  tlii^i 
lo  (III'  ra--i«"ni  riid  «jf  (ir(»at  Hear  Lake  would  mark  in  a  <renera 
llifir  limit  in  that  <]iiai'trr. 

»L  M.  Im'II.  wIh)  mad«'  «'\plorations  in  this  re«jrion  in  1000.  in 
II H'  that  when  iraxclin^^  i'a-twar<l  alon<r  th<»  north  shore  of  (ireat 
Lakr  he  lir-l  inri  wiiji  the  --pi'fie^  ahont  10  miles  east  of  Fort 
tidciH'c. 

.\Ia«  I'^nlaiu'  -tatc>  that  the  nm>k-o\  was  onlv  fairlv  common 
AndiT-on    Ivisci'  n'lrioiu  comparatiNcly   few   Ixmii^  seiMi   dnrin 
winter  and  -iiiniiu'r  jonnH'Vs  tluTi*.     Dnrin*;  the  winter  the  ar 
entered  iIm'  outer  x'ctioii  of  the  l'<»i'e*^t  and  freijuently  were  fon 
a  distance  id'  oO  and  (u-ra^ionallv  KM)  miles  from  the  Barren  (In 

• 

As  s|)riii^  atlvaiiceil  they  moved  northward.  Tie  mentions  ni< 
with  hertls  sf»vei'al  tiiin-  m-ar  the  cro<sin«>:  of  Wihnot  Norton  J 
The  animal  is  >aid  to  jirodnce  usually  one  and  sometimes  twc 
hirth.     I  le  states  : 

The  t'niupany's  posts  at   wliii-h  skins  are  nsnaliy  Iradetl  are  Fort  MoP 
(from    tin*  easn-rn  e«»ast    Kskimo).   Forts  (JimhI   lIo|t('  ami   Xnrnmn    (fm 

"  Sport  and  Travel  in  Northland  of  Canada,  p.  i;5.  Ili04. 
''  Ibid.,  p.  :n.   ItMM. 
'■  Ibid.,   p.   14S.    IIHM. 

''ibid.,  p.  n:r..  iihm. 

'•  ll»id..   p.  l»-jr»,    11104. 
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n^on  Eskimo  and  from  i)08t  Indians  who  8i)ecially  hunt  them),  Rae  and 
»lution,  on  Great  Slave  Lalce  (from  Indian  hunters),  Lac  du  Brochet,  Rein- 
La  l^e   (from  the  inland  Eslcimo),  and  Fort  Churchill   (from  the  Hudson 
Eskimo ).« 

In  notes  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  many  years  ago  he  states  that  a 
[-OX  calf  captured  on  the  Barren  Grounds  east  of  Fort  Anderson 
the  summer  of  1864  bellowed  like  a  domestic  calf,  but  with  a 
T  voice,  and  that  in  attacking  its  captors  it  backed  off  and 
like  a  ram. 
■  I  was  informed  by  John  Firth,  for  many  years  stationed  at  Fort 
lerson,  that  some  thirty  years  ago  many  skins  were  brought  in 
that  post  by  both  Indians  and  Eskimo,  who  obtained  them  to  the 
tward  of  the  Mackenzie.    A  few  from  the  Anderson  River  region 
still  traded  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  and  Fort  Norman  usually  receives 
few   from  Great  Bear  Lake.     During  the  past  few  years  many 
idreds  have  Imh^u  brought  in  to  Fort  Rae  and  Fort  Resolution, 
[Great  Slave  Lake.    The  large  number  collected,  combined  with  the 
[iMt  that  most  of  the  animals  are  killed  in  the  spring,  when  the  robes 
in  poor  condition,  have  conspired  to  overstock  the  market.    As  a 
^molt,  the  Dogribs  and  Yellowknives  were  instructed  to  refrain  from 
kmting  them  during  the  winter  of  1003-4,  and  practically  none  were 
ti  killed.     Happily  the  range  of  this  aninuil  lies  in  a  region  which  is 
■  lery  sparsely  inhabited  and  not  easily  accessible,  and  there  seems  to 
be  little  'danger  that  the  species  will  be  sensibly  reduced  in  numbers 
for  many  years. 

Ofit  canadensis  Shaw.    Mountain  Sheep. 

Occurs  in  the  mountains  in  western  Alberta  and  for  an  undeter- 
mined distance  northward.  In  the  earlv  autumn  of  1895  J.  Alden 
Loring  met  with  the  species  in  the  Jasper  House  region,  and  in  the 
summer  of  189(>,  on  his  second  trip  to  the  same  region,  he  again  found 
it  common  in  the  higher  mountains  as  far  west  as  Henry  House.  The 
Indians  claimed  that  the  animal  was  not  found  west  of  this  point, 
•nd  this  accorded  with  his  experience.  The  species  was  particularly 
common  at  his  camp  15  miles  south  of  Henry  House.  It  was  noted 
abo  in  Smoky  Valley,  50  miles  north  of  Jasper  House,  and  at  the 
head  of  Grand  Cache  River,  a  few  miles  to  the  northward,  and  was 
Slid  to  occur  in  the  higher  mountains  all  along  the  route  between 
Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River. 

At  his  camp  south  of  Henry  House,  where  he  had  the  l)est  oppor- 
tunity to  study  their  habits,  the  animals  fivquented  the  higher  (*raggy 
mountains  with  gra.ssy  slopes,  descending  to  the  salt  licks,  usually  the 
ciit  banks  of  small  streams,  daily  during  the  sununer  and  less  regu- 
larly in  the  autumn.  They  were  stupidly  tame,  did  not  readily  scent 
an  enemy,  and  on  being  approached  retreated  leisurely  and  with 

•Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVIII,  pp.  (WC^-OsV).  iior>. 
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appiirt'lit  n'lnctaiUM*.  On  ono  (Mnisidii  the*  survivors  of  a 
>Unul  >tariii^  at  the  hunter  and  at  tlu*ir  falling  ronipanion 
niainriiv  nf  tli(>in  luul  falliMi.  lM»f(»re  thfv  sltjwlv  retroat«*( 

■'  ■  •  ft 

plai-i'  iliry  liati  n(»t  Imm'U  huntcMl  ^in(M*  the  previous  autu: 
arc-nniiteil  f(»r  their  tanieness.  Youn^  of  diffi'reut  sizes  wei 
in  iliat  re;ri«>u  <in  .linie  *J0  an<l  July  (>  an<l  !).  At  this  time 
of  tlu'  oM  iines  was  usuallv  verv  mueh  worn. 

•  ft 

An  aihih  feuiah*  tak<'n  hy  I^>ring  1.")  nnles  south  of  Hei 
•lulv  .'».  I  mm;,  ha'^  the  Imek.  head,  neck,  breast,  sides,  and  o^ 
of  U'*r<  wood  liniwn.  this  color  darkest  on  the  leiii^.  A  nan 
.-irilM'  «'Xten«l>  fnnu  l>asi»  of  horns  to  tail,  exei'pt  where  i 
nn  tht*  huniiar  re;rion :  rump  pateh  white,  tinged  with 
dividrd  hy  the  tiark  hrown  central  strii>e  which  extends 
tin-  tail:  iii'lly.  inner  aspect  of  legs,  and  a  small  patch  Ik* 
whin*,  tillered  witii  fawn.  A  voini;:  female  killed  at  the  sa 
MHii  li  liLditiT  (hail  (he  adidt.  being  mainlv  of  a  light  dincrv 

Kic-hard'-tin,  mikUt  the  name  Oris  tnohttnui.  states  that  1 
A\iA   ni:iii\   «d'  {\\v>v  animals  in  the  moimtains  near  the  b 

« 

Klk  (  Atli:il»:j^kn ),  and  his  account  of  the  habits  shows  that 
rli:iiii!ril  I  Mil  li((le.  the  I'xperieuce  of  the  two  naturalists  agi 

«  l<i-c'lv  it)  niimv  details." 

Ovis  stonei  Allen.     S(f>ne  Mountain  Sheep. 

('oiuM-niing  (lie  rangi'  of  this  species  in  the  Rock}'  Mount 
tin'  iipjHT  LijMil  Kivrr.  A.  J.  St  (me,  the  discoverer  of  the  sp' 

'lln'v  wvi'  fMiiinl  hi  till"  I{«»"ky  .Mdiiiitaiiis  to  (he  soiitli  as  far  as  11i«' 
•  it'  ilic  .\<l>i»ii  \\\h\  I'r:ii«'  rivns.  in  latitude  r>0^.  But  I  proved  concl 
ill  ilir  iii.-iiii  r.iUL'i-  lit"  till'  IIiM-lvv  Miiiintaius  very  few  of  thorn  are  foi 
iIh-  l.i.ini  i;i\«T.  WiuMr  tiiis  rivtT  swivps  thnuijrh  the  R<»eky  \i 
111! Is  i\\\\*\  M  r»\v  tif  thrsf  Miiiinals  :in»  found  as  far  n«irth  as  Hea 
triliiit.irv  ••f  ilir  l.ianl.  Nmu'.  linwt'v«T.  :nv  found  ntU'th  of  this 
tliMi-niiirhly  <«iin  iM««'tl  fliaf  ilii*^  is  tlu'  only  phiot*  whore  tho  anln: 
r«iiiiul  iK'rtli  lit"  tin'  LianI  Kivcr.'' 

Lydekki'i'  rrct'inly  lia-  d^'r-eribed  a  s])ecimen  in  the  Britis 
from  Liard  ITiviT  iimhM'  (he  name  Oris  catifKlensis  Harden 
ilulpli  •'  iiiiiniale-  that  (hi>  specimen  was  taken  by  Doctor  F 
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le  original  of  Richardson's  figure  and  description  of  the  female  of 
fnont<ina^  which  was  killed  on  Liard  River,"  seems  likewise  refer- 
to  O.  stoneL 

dalli  Nelson.     Northern  Mountain  Sheep. 

ile  in  the  Mackenzie  region  I  failed  to  observe  these  sheep, 

this  would  have  necessitated  a  special  trip  into  their  haunts. 

occur  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  Mackenzie  from  the  vicinity 

Fort  Liard  to  near  the  Arctic  coast.     According  to  information 

ined  at  Fort  Liard,  the  animals  are  still  fairly  numerous  in  the 

nni  Mountains.    Formerly  they  occuj'red  on  the  mountains  close 

the  mouth  of  the  South  Nahanni,  below  Fort  Liard,  but  now  are 

be  found  only  farther  back  in  the  mountains.    In  winter  they  are 

to  frequent  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains,  which  are  kept 

r  of  snow  by  the  wind,  enabling  them  to  find  food.     Limited 

rs  of  their  skins  are  brought  in  to  the  trading  posts  along  the 

enzie,  and  are  in  demand  for  making  winter  coats,     ^^^lile 

ding  the  Mackenzie  in  October,  1903,  I  obtained  fresh  meat  of 

species  from  some  Mountain  Indians  w^ho  had  just  descended 

vel  River  on  their  way  to  Fort  Norman.    The  animals  are  killed 

Fabo   in    the   mountains  opposite   Forts   Norman   and   Good   Hope. 

iWhile  at  Fort  McPherson  I  saw  several  heads  and  skins  which  had 

[been  obtained  on  Black  Mountain,  the  extremity  of  the  range  west  of 

flie  Mackenzie  delta. 

The  original  of  Richardson's  description  of  the  male  of  Ovis  mon- 
Vtttna^  was  killed  "on  the  mountains  which  skirt  the  south  branch 
I  of  the  Mackenzie  ''  [Liard],  and  is  apparently  referable  to  this  species, 
[  tnd  his  statement  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  inhabits  that  range 
\  to  its  northern  termination  shows  that  his  account  also  refers  partly 
to  0,  dalli.  Later  he  describes  the  skeleton  of  one  "  killed  on  the 
Bockv  Mountains  west  of  the  Mackenzie,  between  the  OOth  and  07th 
parallels  of  latitude,"  also  undoubtedly  referable  to  this  form.*' 
McConnell  mentions  that  one  was  killed  in  the  mountains  west  of  Peel 
River  while  his  party  was  crossing  in  the  summer  of  ISSS.** 

Allen  has  recorded  this  species  from  the  Nahanni  Mountains,  and 
writes  as  follows: 

Two  Bpeelmens  of  this  species  have  beon  received,  tai^en  by  Mr.  Stone  in  the 
Nabanna  Mountains,  a  spur  of  the  Roclvies  on  the  eastern  slope,  about  Gl°  N. 

'  Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  I,  p.  274,  1820. 

Mbid.,  p.  274,  and  plate  facing  p.  271,  1S20. 

''Zool.  of  Herald,  Fossil  Mammals,  p.  87,  1854. 

'Ottawa  Naturalist,  VI,  p.  131,  1892.  The  flrst  published  reference  to  Ovis 
Unnini  as  a  distinct  species  seems  to  have  been  made  by  McConnell  in  this 
■rtiole,  in  which  he  states:  "Another  variation  in  color  was  reiH)rte<l  to  mo  l>y 
•WD*  miners  on  the  Yukon,  who  described  some  sheep  shot  by  them  on  the 
opi^er  part  of  this  river  as  having  a  brown  patch  on  both  sides  behind  the  fore 
ibottldera,  and  referred  to  them  as  the  *  saddle-backed  sUeep." '' 
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lion.  Near  Fort  Simpson  it  is  said  to  be  fairly  common,  livin 
hi^h  clay  banks.  I  obtained  a  female  from  a  native  on  May  23. 
and  J.  W.  Mills  secured  a  male  on  Jnne  20.  Thev  measured,  re: 
tively :  Total  length  455,  tail  vertebrae  112,  hind  foot  73;  and  508, 
7().  The  species  is  said  to  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Liard  I 
nipids,  al)out  30  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  at  Fort  Liard. 

While  walking  along  the  bank  of  the  Athabaska  at  the  Ca> 
Rapid  on  August  17,  1004,  during  my  homeward  trip,  I  found 
skin  and  head  of  a  well-gi'own  woodchuck  which  had  been  capt 
and  eaten  by  a  golden  eagle. 

Richardson  states  that  this  species  inhabits  the  wooded  distric 
Canada  as  far  north  at  least  as  latitude  61°.«  Ross,  under  the  i 
ArcfoimjH  tnomijr,  recorded  a  specimen  from  Liard  River  (prol 
Fort  Liard),''  and  also  gives  the  species  as  having  been  taken  at 
Simpson.'  AHen,  under  the  same  name,  records  specimens  from 
Chipcwyan  and  Fort  Simpson.*'  MacFarlane  mentions  that  ski 
this  aninuil  were  traded  at  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Chipewyan,  Isle 
Crosse,  Portage  hi  Loche,  Green  Lake,  and  Pelican  Narrows.*'  ,1 
den  Loring  obtained  a  specimen  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Septemb 
1SJ)4.  It  was  killed  in  a  gi*ain  field,  and  the  species  was  reported 
rare.  He  took  another  on  June  5,  189G,  on  McLeod  River  abou 
miles  west  of  Fdnionton.  They  were  both  males  and  measure* 
sj)ectively:  44(>,  1l>1.  (>7;  and  510,  129,  75.  A  skull  from  Fort  1 
taken  by  B.  R.  Ross,  and  prol)al)ly  the  one  recorded  by  him  (loc. 
is  in  the  Xatioiial  Museum.  Skins  and  skulls  from  the  region  i 
<»sseiitially  with  sj)eciiiiens  from  the  Hudson  Bay  region. 

Marmota  caligata  (  Kschscholtz).     Hoary  Marmot. 

'Jliis  ]{ir<re   woodchuck   inhabits  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
spins  west  of  the  Mackenzie,  north  at  least  to  near  the  Arctic  C 

Harmon  f  mentions  this  animal  under  the  name  'whistler'  \ 
inhahitjint  of  the  mountains  near  the  upi)er  part  of  Peace  River 
Mackenzie  met  with  it  farther  to  the  w^estward.  Richardson,  \ 
tin*  name  Arcfof/tt/s  pndnosus,  (juotes  the  description  of  one  \ 
was  killed  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Mackenzie  (Liard). ^  1 
under  the  same  name,  records  specimens  from  Fort  Liard  and 
(Jooil  Hope.'' 


"  Fauna   Boreali-AinericaiiM,   J.   \),  147,  1829. 

n'an.  Nat.  and  iiool.,  VI,  p.  442,  ISOl. 

•^  Nat.   Hist.   Uev..   II    (sei-ond  ser.),  p.  274,  1862. 

^Monographs  N.  A.  Uodentia,  [).  lUO,  1877. 

'  Proc.  V.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVIII,  p.  751.  1905. 

f  Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  p.  427.  1820. 

^  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  I,  p.  151,  1829. 

*  Mouograiihs  N.  A.  Kodentia,  p.  929,  1877. 
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On  September  28,  1895,  during  Loring's  trip  to  western  Alberta, 
several  were  seen  in  the  mountains  west  of  Henry  House,  and  a  young 
specimen  was  taken.  At  this  time  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  but  most  of  it  had  melted.  In  1896  Loring  found  the  species 
common  at  and  above  the  timber  line  ne%r  his  camp  15  miles  south  of 
Henry  House  in  July,  and  observed  several  about  one-quarter  grown 
about  the  first  of  the  month.  In  many  places  the  entrances  to  their 
holes  were  in  snowdrifts,  and  the  animals  could  be  seen  seated  there 
on  sunny  days.  A  well-grown  female  was  taken  on  July  7.  It  meas- 
ured: 616,  202,  85.  In  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  he  re- 
ported the  species  common  at  and  above  timber  line  in  the  high 
mountains  between  Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River.  When  he 
visited -the  mountains  25  miles  west  of  Henry  House  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  the  animals  had  hibernated,  but  he  saw  many  skulls 
ibout  an  Indian  camp,  and  judged  that  the  species  was  common 
there. 

John  Firth,  Hudson's  Bay  officer  in  charge  of  Fort  McPherson, 
who  has  spent  many  years  in  that  region,  informed  me  that  this 
q)ecies,  which  he  accurately  described,  occurs  in  the  mountains  about 
the  headwaters  of  the  Porcupine.  From  other  sources  I  learned 
that  it  is  a  well-known  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  about  Fort  Liard. 

CitelluB  (Colobotis)  parryi  (Richardson).     Hudson  Bay  Spermophile. 

Ground  squirrels  inhabit  the  entire  area  of  the  Barren  Grounds 
across  the  northern  part  of  the  region  now  under  review  (see  PI. 
XX),  and  are  usually  abundant  wherever  found.  In  the  absence 
of  specimens  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  the  habi- 
tats of  C,  parryi  and  of  kennicotti^  which  is  the  form  found  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  with  which  pariyi  undoubtedly 
intergrades.  It  being  desirable,  however,  to  separate  the  records, 
I  have  taken  the  watershed  between  the  Coppermine  and  Great  Bear 
Lake  as  the  dividing  line,  though  this  boundary  is  purely  arbitrary 
and  subject  to  correction. 

The  species  was  first  recorded  from  the  region  in  Franklin's  nar- 
rative of  his  first  northern  journey,  under  the  name  Arrtomys  lirh- 
ardsoni^  as  occurring  near  Gordon  Bay,  Bathurst  Inlet."  Richard- 
son mentions  seeing  many  of  the  animals  on  the  lower  Coppermine  in 
.Vugust,  1826;  *  later  he  states  that  the  species  abounded  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Fort  Enterprise.*'  Back  mentions  the  species  as  occurrinj]: 
near  the  northern  end  of  Artillery  Lake,  northeast  of  Fort  Relianrt^: '' 

«  Narrative  Journey  to  Polar  Sea.  p.  378,  1S23. 

*  Narrative  Second  Expedition  to  Polar  Sea,  p.  271,  ISJS. 
<•  Fauna  BoreaH-Amerlcana,  I,  p.  158,  1820. 

*  Narrative  Arctic  Land  Expedition  to  Groat  Flsli  Klver,  p.  128,  1830. 
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:intl  Kiiijr  nniod  it  on  Hsick  Kiwr.  jiImiw  Pollv  Lako."  Pike 
foiiihl  it  iiinnrroiis  on  Hack  liivcr.  alnivo  IaiUv  Hcvclii'V.  in  Jiilv,  I: 
IlnlnTt  D.'int'll.  who  a(*conipaniiHl  llanlMirv  down  the  Thelo 
Ark-i-linik  in  X\\v  >uninii*r  of  llKil.  informs  me  hy  letler  that  p-c 
Mjiiirrrl^  wrn*  wvy  numtToiis  iihni«;  its  l):inks,  and  in  the  snninu 
|*H)'J  wri'e  common  nlso  :ihm«r  llie  Arctic  coast  hctwcen  l^iitl 
Inh*t  and  the  Coppermine.  Ilanhnry  mentions  that  one  w:is  k 
on  May  'Jl»  of  tlie  >:ime  year  near  Melhoiirne  Ishin<K  and  imjdies 
it  w;is  the  lirM  oh^crvcd  that  s<'ason.  lie  states  that  the  aiii 
an*  i*a^ily  takiMi  liy  hand  wlien  Mirprisc»d  at  some  distance  from  i 
innrows.  and  that  they  form  the  chief  focnl  of  the  wolveivne  dii 
the  >iimmcr  months." 

Citellus  (Colobotis)  parryi  kennicotti  (Itoss).     Mackenzie  Spermoj 

Ai'itoinn.s  l.t  HiiirtJtii  lioss.  raiiatHaii  Nat.  aiul  (Ji^>I.,  VI,  p.  A'M.  iMil 

In  an  arlidi'  on  thi'  animals  nsi»ful  to  the  C'hiiwwyaii  Indians, 
nard  K.  Ko—  j)r<»p«>M'd  the  name  Arrftninift  hhnh'otfu  foi 
>peiMioj)hih'  of  thi'  hiwer  Mackenzie  region.  The  name  has  hi 
r<»!e  heen  oxerhuikiMl  or  not  taken  at  its  fnll  value,  from  failii 
n;ue  it  to  the  ])la«e  wliere  it  was  lirst  used,  whein?  it  is  accompi 
l»v  a  faiilv  full  <liv-(ri|)iion. 

In  Old*  r  to  pr«'-ent  tin*  matter  clearly  the  original  deseripti 
Ih'IM'  <jiiote<|.     ['ii(l(  r  the  head  of  Marmots  {Arrtomf/s),  Ross  sa 

Tln'ii*  :ir«'  ilii«'»\  it'  ii<»t  l'<»iir.  speri^'s  nf  this  animal  in  the  Mackenzie's 
I»i^iri'-i.  \\/..  I.  iirninnsns  iiiliMhil ill;:  tlie  nertliern  K<H'l\y  ^ftmntain: 
N:ili;iiin;i\  Mill<:  1.  I\t  nnic.ttii  ilw  rllin;c  ill  llie  SiUnO  inrailtll^s.  with  a 
iiiirilnM-ii  i:iii::«',  .iiiil  «'\trinliii::  fusi \v:inl  to  the  Anders* »n  Klver.  •  ♦  ♦ 
(l<i  M«)t  tiiiiik  Tlj.-it  tiic  .M:ii-iiM>t.  wiiii'li  1  have  nanu^l  .t.  Krnnicottii  (aft< 
t'ri<MHi  llif  ciih-riirNiii::  .\;'.nn:ilisi  Mr.  nolirrt  l\ennieott.)  has  biM«n  y* 
si-i'ii"'«l,  I  sli'Il  1mm<'  iii'-iTi  :i  liri»-r  imiiii- i-oiu'rrnhi;r  it. 

It  i>  ill  NJ/i'  ;i«<  !.iri:i«  m'^  :i  "^iiiMii  ii.iiskr:it.  :inil  in  color  a  silvery  jj:ray. 
>[M'rs«Ml  w  itli  niMML't'  li:iir«<  <•!!  iIm*  Ii;i<  U.  Imt  riiMn;rin;r  on  the  flanks  intt»  a  lU 
\«'ll<t\\.  |«:il«'-i  nil  il»«'  Iu'IIn  ;  tin*  t:iil  i>  slmri.  It  h:is  ch<H>k  pouelies.  jind 
fid«Mlly  Mii.-illtT  tliMii  .1.  in'iiin.r.  hi  li;il»its.  so  far  as  I  know,  it  assiui 
clnsfly  tn  ilir  nijifi'  iii:i iiiM it s.  It  !>-  a  Social  animal  and  dipi  its  den  o 
HHMintaiirs  .si«h'.  <ir  in  tin-  h.inUs  nf  rl\rrs.  ■?  *  ♦  Very  far  north  ther 
\ariiMy  Nvlii«-Ii  is  pci'ln-tly  liLirk.  iiisti-ad  of  Imary  an<l  yt»IIo\v, 

Tlie  hahilat,  a>  al)ov<'  <riven.  is  xnnewhat  indefinite.  Kortum 
how eNM'r.  on  a  sn(M-eediii«i:  pa^re  (p.  1  lii).  he  lists  s]H»cimens  from  [i 
Foit  (iood  Hope  and  Anderson  River,  which  niay  be  considen 
lix  tli(»  name  on  the  animal  of  the  lower  Mackenzie  I'egion.  i 
>pecini(Mi^  from  this  reirion  j)rove  id(Miti<'al  in  characters  with  I 
types  of  Sfu  inidplfil'is  hmrinrcHs'is,  recently  described  from  ] 
Barrow,'^  the  latter  name  hi'comes  a  >vnonvm  of  kmitlrottl, 

"  Narraii\«»  .It»nrney  to  An-tie  ch-f'jin,  I.  ]>.  2.S1,  ISiW. 
''  IJarren  <;roun(l  of  Northern  Canada,  p.  IS,*?.  1SJV2. 
'•  Sport  and  Travel  In  N<)rthland  of  Canada,  p.  l.%4,  1004. 
'^Mt'rriam.  I'nM-.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci..  II.  p.  VX  March,  1900. 
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'^  While  descending  the  Mackenzie  in  June,  15)04,  I  was  constantly  on 
^the  lookout  for  this  spermophile.  C.  P.  Gaudet,  of  Fort  (Jood  Hope, 
EIinfonne<l  me  that  it  was  not  found  in  the  vicinity  of  that  post,  but 
*»^^  occurred  lieside  the  river  at  some  distance  below.  Descending  the 
river,  T  saw  the  first  burrows  on  some  sandy  hills  on  the  right  bank 
^  ibout  GO  miles  Mow  Fort  Good  Hope,  and  was  afterwards  informed 
g  by  Pere  Giroux,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  animal  life  of 
fe  the  region,  that  this  point  is  the  uppermost  limit  of  their  range  on 
>  the  river.  They  become  common  on  the  right  bank  50  miles  below* 
I  where  the  river  bends  sharply  to  the  west,  and  is  bordered  by  a  suc- 
;  cession  of  high  clay  banks.  Well  up  on  these  banks,  above  high  flood 
mark,  the  animals  make  their  permanent  burrows,  and  are  usually 
seen  scampering  toward  them,  or  sitting  upright  at  the  entrances,  to 
whistle  a  moment  at  the  intruder  l^efore  plunging  into  their  depths. 
Here  on  June  27  I  took  a  pair  of  adults  and  two  half-grown  young. 
The  adults  were  shy  and  difficult  to  secure,  but  the  young  were  much 
less  wary.  The  latter  were  digging  burrows  on  the  sandy  shores 
bdow  high-water  mark,  evidently  merely  for  temporary  occupation. 
During  the  following  day,  while  pursuing  my  voyage  down  the 
liver.  I  saw  manv  burrows  and  occasionallv  one  of  the  animals,  and 
noted  that  the  Indians  had  set  snares  at  manv  of  the  holes.  The  ani- 
Dials  occur  in  suitable  places  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  nearly 
to  the  Ix)wer  Ramparts,  but  below  this  point  none  were  observed.  In 
certain  places  on  Peel  River  near  Fort  McPherson,  where  sandy  banks 
ocxMir.  they  are  numerous,  and  I  obtained  two  specimens  there  on  July 
11.  Thev  are  said  to  be  common  also  on  the  mountains  west  of  the 
Mackenzie  b:»low  this  point. 

A  female  taken  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Good  Hope,  June  27,  is  in 
worn  breeding  |)elage  and  lias  a  pale,  washed-out  appearance.  A  male 
taken  at  the  same  time  is  assuming  the  postbreeding  pelage.  This  is 
nearly  completed  in  a  male  taken  at  Fort  McPherson,  July  11.  These 
^^IK»ciniens,  c<mipared  with  topotypes  of  (\  harrowensis  in  correspond- 
in^  I)elages,  agree  very  closely.  On  comparing  the  full  pelaged  speci- 
niens  with  a  si*ri<'s  of  C.  pan^yi  from  Hudson  Bay  in  comparable  con- 
dition, (\  keunicotti  is  seen  to  differ  considerably,  being  much  paler 
throughout.  The  paler  tint  of  the  ochraceous  suffusion  of  the  lower 
parts,  sides,  and  thighs  is  especially  noticeable. 

The  pair  taken  near  old  Fort  (lood  Hope  measure  as  follows: 
Male:  total  length,  410;  tail  vertebra*,  120:  hind  foot,  (*)0:  fenuiie: 
375.  118.  02.  The  two  males  from  Fort  McPherson  measure,  respec- 
tively, 380,  120,  62,  and  380,  110,  04. 

The  following  records  in  all  probability  refer  to  the  present  form. 
Richardson  states  that  the  species  abounded  about  Fort  Enterprise  and 
was  plentiful  on  Cape  Parry."    Simpson  noted  its  occ  r 

•Fauna  Boreali-Amerlcana,  I,  p.  158,  1820, 
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VThile  deswiidin^  the  Maek«*iizie  in  June,  ISXH,  I  was  constantly  on 
9  lookout  for  thi-  spennophile.    C  P.  Ciaudet,  of  Fort  (toocI  Hope, 
fiDrmed  me  that  it  was  not  found  in  the  vicinity  of  that  post,  but 
cured  ^iesi•Je  the  river  at  some  distance  below.     Descending:  the 
net.  I  r^w  the  first  burrows  on  some  sandy  hills  on  the  right  bank 
MMit  fiO  mil^s  below  Fort  Good  Hope,  and  was  afterwards  infomieil 
r  F^re  Gin>iLS.  who  ha>  paid  much  attention  to  the  animal  life  of 
k^  region,  that  this  point  is  the  uppermost  limit  of  their  range  on 
river.    They  become  common  on  the  right  bank  50  miles  below* 
the  river  bends  -harply  to  the  west,  and  is  l)ordered  by  a  suc- 
of  high  clay  banks.    Well  up  on  these  banks,  above  high  fliKxl 
the  animals  make  their  permanent  burrows,  and  are  usually 
jumpering  towanl  them,  or  sitting  upright  at  the  entrants,  to 
ie  a  nK»ment  at  the  intruder  liefore  plunging  into  their  depths, 
on  June  27  I  ti)ok  a  pair  of  adults  and  two  half-grown  young. 
adiih-  were  -hy  and  difficult  to  secure,  but  the  young  wert»  nuich 
wan-.     The  latter  were  digging  burrows  on  the  sandy  shoivs 
hiirli-waier  mark   evidently  merely  for  temporary  (HTupatiou. 
the   following  day.   while   pursuing   my   voyage  down    the 
.1  >aw  manv  burrows  and  occasionallv  one  of  the  animals  and 
that  the  Indians  had  set  snares  at  manv  of  the  holes.    The  atii- 
occur  in  suitable  places  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  nearly 
Ljwer  Ramparts,  but  lx»low  this  point  none  were  ()l)served.     In 
plac^on  Peel  River  near  Fort  McPherson,  when*  sandy  banks 
they  aiv  numerous,  and  I  obtained  two  specimens  there  on  tluly 
Tbev  aiv  >aid  to  be  common  also  on  the  mountains  west  of  the 

ie  b'low  this  point. 
fwnale  taken  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Gowl  Hope,  June  27,  is  in 
l)rewiifig  pelage  and  has  a  pale,  washed-out  apiK»arance.    A  nuile 
at  the  ^ame  time  is  assuming  the  posthnnnling  |>elagi».    This  is 
lycrimpleted  in  a  male  taken  at  Fort  McPherson,  July  II.    TIh»m^ 
>.  crjmpared  with  topotypes  of  C,  harroirmMfM  in  correnpond 
peli«?es.  agree  ver\'  closely.    On  comparing  the  full  |H*lHged  ?«peci 
t^irith  1  -eri«^  of  C.  parry i  from  Hudson  Hay  in  cornfmniijie  con 
^^(.lennirotti  is  seen  to  differ  considerably,  iM'irig  uhmIi  piiler 
^''w^bwit.    The  paler  tint  of  the  ochracefius  suffusion  of  tiie  h»\ver 
Wa.>i<lfs,ind  thighs  is  especially  noticeable. 
IV  piir  uken  near  old   Fort  ff(KMl    Ho|m'  inea?.ure  hh   tnWnWf*: 
**:  total  length,  410;  tail  vertebne.  120:  liind   ^s»t,  <:o;  femnif. 
^ll^fil   The  two  males  from  Fort  McPherson  rneiiMuns  n^it^- 
^.•m  130.  61  and  380,  110,  eA. 

^ fDBowing records  in  all  probability  ref*r  tn  thv  pn-^enf  forniL 
**M'ta»iUtesthat  the  species  abounded  alKiiJt  Fort  Kfirerpri.«*nd 
^ pkMifd  QD  Ctpe  Parry."    Simpi^>n  noti-d  ir-  i^^rurrHtu^' 


Bant^UAmeriratm,  I,  /».   I-'^.   ^'^^*' 
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Fort  ('<iitli(U*ii('e.  and  its  alMiiMlaiKt'    at    Marmot    Kapid    on 
Kivcr.'     Ki**--  iii(*ntions  >iM*rinions  from  [nearj  Kort  CickxI  IIo 
Amlcr^iii  Kivi'r  (hn*.  cit.).    In  atldition  to  >kin.s  fn^m  Ixx'kha 
And('rM>n  rivers.  l(M*alitii'^  still  ivpivstMited  in  the  collwtion 
r.  S.  Xinioiial  MuMMim.  .sptvimiMis  arc  listed  by  Allen  fnun 
p<M)l  Hay.  Fraidvlin  Hay,  and  Onion  Kiver  (a  tributary  of  the 
hart).      IJu>-i'II  iniMitions  the  '  sillleux '  as  verv  abundant  neai 
reii  l*oini.  lH»i\veen  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  and  Ilei-jschel  '. 
auil  ttxik  sp<M'iiucn>  at  the  latter  I(M*aIity  in  the  late  summer  of 
A.  .1.   StniH'   -ay^:  "  I   saw   Spermophiles  sittin<r  on   their  ii 
aniiinir  ih**  hills  (<»  the  (»ast  (»f  Darnley  Hay  early  in  April  | 
diii'luL'  vrrv  <-«ild  wc'Mther."  ' 

»l.  M.  Hell,  wlm  explored  the  region  of  (ii"eat  Hear  Lake  in  tli 
mer  of  11MH».  inlorni>  me  by  letter  that  he  found  this  animal  a 
•ilo;  ir  Hie  noitli  >\ntvv  of  the  lake:  and  Peter  MeC'allum,  w 
lixrd  M'M-ral  yrar-  in  (he  >ame  re«rion,  told  me  that  it  is  ah 
«»ii  I  III*  *  liiiT  I'niin/  a  Unwl  nanu*  for  the  point  separating;  Smi 
Kriili  ba\>.  and  inainlv  orrupied  bv  the  Srented  (Jrass  Hills. 
F.irlaiie.  in  niaiiii'Nrript  notes  M»nt  to  me,  speaks  of  these  anii 
fairly  mMin'i-nn--  al<>n;r  the  banks  of  the  Oni<m  anil  I-rf)C'khart 
in  July.  I'^r.ii. 

Citellus     (Colobotis)     plesius     (()s«r<)od).      I^ake     Hennett     ( 

W  iiiii'  »'«Jlrrnn;r  ai  Fori  Norman  in  June,  11)04.  I  fortunat 
iiiiiuMJ  iVniu  ;i  iiaiivr  :i  mair  irronnd  sipiirrel  which  he  had 
(v\\  !iiil«'-  l»:i<-k  iVniii  ilir  wesi  bank  <»f  the  Mackenzie,  op[K>s 
|)ov|.  Tin'  -pi'cic^  wa^  -aid  lo  b<»  <"'>mmon  in  the  moimtains  : 
baik,  lull  i«>  l»i'  laro  in'ar  tiie  river.  It  measui*ed:  Total  lengt 
i:iil  xrrirhra'  h»^:  liiiid  fnoi  r».').  On  comparistm.  it  a<rrees  pi 
\\\\\\  -jM'iinir  --  \\'n\\\  Lake  Immiiu'II.  I>i'itish  Columbia,  the  typ< 
\\\  of  f  .  /'/f  v/ -N.  atiil  iliu-  iri'callv  r.xtends  the  known  ranire  t 
\M*II  iii.'irlvcil  form.  f\  ^.A  v/z/.s  probably  inhabits  the  Xahanni 
t:iiii'>.  and  oiIut  ranire^  wrsi  of  i]w  .Ma<*kenzie.  A  specimei 
\'\m\  I JariL  which  I  have  recently  examined,  is  unmistakably 
ablf  lo  it. 

Citollus  (Colobotis)  columbiamis  (OnlK     Columbian  Ground  S( 
(irniMid    s(|nirrcN    rid'crre^l    to   tliis  spe<'ies   inhabit    (he   Ca 
Uorkit'^  in  western   Alberta  an<l  si)nthern   Hritish  Columbia, 
nndrtcrniiiHMl  distanre  northward.     The  species  was  redeseril 
liichar<Kon    niidcr   the   name   .\irf,mn/s  pnirj/t    var.   cryfhrof^ 

"  NjnniiiM'  1  >lsin\«'rit's  mi  NrnMli  ('t»jisl  nf  Aiiu'i*icM,  pp.  2Ui,  240.  1?^- 
'' M( Minora phs  N.  A.  ItiMl«Mili:i.  pp.  sMi.  s|7,  1S77. 
'Kxpl.  ill   Tar   North,  pp.   \\X  LM1>.   ISlis. 
^IJull.  Am.  y\\\^,  .Vat.  lllst..  Xlll,  p.  tx.  liMW. 
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Tom  specimens  taken  by  Drummond  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  near 
he  sources  of  the  'Elk'  (Athabaska)."  While  in  that  region  in 
1896,  J.  Alden  Loring  found  the  animals  rather  common  in  Smoky 
STtlley,  50  miles  north  of  Jasper  House.  They  were  extremely  shy, 
probably  on  account  of  being  harassed  so  much  by  bears,  which,  in 
their  attempts  to  capture  the  spermophiles,  had  dug  gi*eat  holes  in 
many  places.  They  seemed  to  prefer  bushy  flats  to  hillsides.  Seven 
specimens  were  taken  on  August  27.  Later  in  the  summer  he  found 
t  skull  in  the  mountains  about  25  miles  west  of  Henry  House. 

Most  of  the  specimens  taken  are  young  of  the  year,  though  some 
ipparently  are  full-grown.  The  older  ones  have  the  general  color 
.  of  the  back  yellowish  brow:\  vermiculated  with  black;  upper  surface 
■  of  thighs  and  hind  feet,  and  face  as  far  back  as  the  eyes,  bright  brick 
ttd;  lower  parts  tinged  with  ochraceous  buff;  nape,  sides,  and  rump 
flecked  with  gray,  evidently  the  fall  pelage  coming  in;  tail  fringed 
with  gray.  The  younger  specimens  are  similar,  but  lighter  in  color. 
These  specimens  agree  closely  with  skins  from  various  points  in 
Uiho,  collected  in  the  type  region  of  the  'burrowing  squirrel'  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  the  Arrtomys  columhianiiH  of  Ord.^  The  largest 
^leeimen  taken  by  Turing  measures:  Total  length,  345;  tail  verte- 
Iw,  93:  hind  foot,  53. 

(Stellas  (Ictidomys)  frankUni  (Sabine).    Franklin  Spermophile. 

This  ground  squirrel  occurs  in  the  region  row  under  review  only 
in  central  Alberta.  It  is  abundant  along  the  road  from  a  few  miles 
north  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  to  Sturgeon  River,  and  T  saw  a  few 
individuals  to  the  i orthward  of  that  point.  During  the  first  days 
of  May,  1001,  when  we  passed  through  this  section,  the  animals  were 
very  active  and  had  evidently  been  out  of  hil)ernation  some  time. 
They  were  common  in  the  same  region  also  in  1903.  They  frequented 
brushy  tracts  ard  the  borders  of  cultivated  fields,  and  were  doing 
considerable  damage  to  the  sprouting  grain.  Many  were  seen  during 
our  return  trip  through  the  region  in  September,  but  the  species  was 
then  less  conspicuous.  A  single  specimen  was  taken  on  each  of  our 
5«pring  trips. 

J.  Alden  I»ring  took  a  specimen  at  Edmonton  Septeml)er  19,  1894. 
It  was  killed  l)eneath  a  shock  of  oats,  where  it  had  collected  about 
half  a  peck  of  grain.  It  is  an  adult  male,  and  measured:  Total 
length  294,  tail  vertebra*  147,  hind  foot  55. 

The  type  locality  of  this  species  is  sometimes  given  as  Cuml)erland 
House,  probably  from  Sabine's  statement  that  it  was  obtained  there,'' 

but  the  correct  locality  was  evidently  Carlton  House,  since  Richard- 

— ^^  » 

"Fauna  Roreall-Anierlcana,  I,  p.  1C,1,  ism). 
*8ee  Merriani,  N.  A.  Fauna,  No.  5.  p.  ;u>,  ISJM. 
^Narrative  of  Journey  to  Polar  Sea,  Api)endlx.  p.  <m;2.  1823. 
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*»oii.  wlin  ii!ii|nnl»(fi||y  rulli»<-trcl  iln'  ly|H»  >jH*('inifn.  strtte.s  thai 
'^iMTif'.  \v;i^  f<iiiinl  only  iit  thill  l<N':ility.  wh<MV  it  iiiihIc  its  apix^an 
mImiui  ilii'tM*  wc'i'k-*  I;ilcr  in  I  In*  ^prin^  than  ItichanlstMt's  *i\v 
^<jniiri*I. 

In  nnh'^  ^«'nt  to  Dr.  (\  Hart  Merriani  l)v  John  Macnnn  suiiu' v( 
:ip»  hf  '^l:!!*'-  (Iiat  ihi*^  >|MM'i<'-;  was  nbsi'i'VftI  at  Athahaska  Lainlini 

Citellus  (Ictidomys)  tridecemlineatns  (Mitchill).    ThirttMMi-liiied  S| 

in(>|>liiii>. 

I  hi--  -iMTJr^  i«*  alMuxlant   hK*aIly  ahuijr  tlu'  road  from  a  few  ii 
nnidi  (if  Kihiiohini).  AllMM'ta,  lo  Atliahaska   Landiii^r.     Thv  anil 
H-ii:illy    frc<pirni   ojmmi   iiM<*iihivali*i|   lu»I<ls,  l»ui    frr(|ju»ntly  \v(mv 
nMininL*"  ami--  \\ir  iikhI  in  ih**  implar-covrrrd  trart>. 

In'-idr-  a  >jMMiiin'ii  ni*  two  lakrn  hy  us  nrar  Stur«ri*oii  Kivi-r  tni 
>|»rinL^  I  lip-  ihrmiirh  I  In'  rrixii>n  tht»  I)i<ih)<ri('al  Survey  coHcction 
l:iiii>  ^pciiinrii*  rnlliTtnl  l»y  »l.   Aldeu   Lnrin<r  at   Kthnontou  in 
Ii'InImi',   1^'.»I.  :iihl  ntliri'--  laki'U  hy  (i.  V,   Dippie  at    Kchnoiiton 
lird  l)r«T.  A1Im'ii:i.  in  S<'p(«'inlH'i'.  ls*i«j,     ThnM*  athdis  from  K*h 
inw  :i\rrair«':    I'nljd  li'iiiilh  *J^7,  tail  vericliru*  101,  himl  fuo(  'MK 

iii«h:niU()ii  riMJrsriilM'd  ihi^  species  undi*r  the  name  Anti 
K  .^1'.  ,  ,,,"i>li''l  "^\  li.xni'/'/,  iVnin  ('ai'lt<»n  IIoum*.  He  •rive>  tin*  \v 
^•ni   liinil   uf  ii-   li:ihil:ii    :»<   lalilnde  r»r»-.  Init  assi«j:ns  no  delinit 

Citellus  (Callospermophilus)  cinerascens  (Merriam).    XortheniMai 

>p«'riin>j)liili'. 

Thi-  -pc.ii-  i-  :i  inilirr  rnninmn  iidud»itant  of  the  mountaii 
w«'-lcni  AHm'Hji.  h  N\;i-  lir-l  rrtonled  from  there  under  the  i 
A  I  <  f<'i>>  IIS  [.'^  i>, ,  i.,,'i,!,'J  f>\  /.i/i  rti/z's,  l»y  Richanlson.  who  >tate^ 
I  )riini!n<iiHl  nl.t;iiin<|  >-»'\r!:il  -jKM-inu'iis  "on  the  KcK'ky  Mountaii 
lalimdr  r.7   .'*  piM»l»:iM\    in  lh«'  da-pcr  House*  reiricai.'" 

In  1^'.>.'>  d.  AM»'ii  Lniini:  louk  two  >peeimens  at  Jasj)er  Hon: 
Aii^ni-i  L'7,  aii<l  ihink^  lh:il  ihr  -p(M-ie>  hihermited  soon  afterw 
ill  I^Ih;  lir  foniHl  ilh'  -p(M'i«'^  in  ilu'  mountains  l.">  ndles  sout 
licniv  IIoiiM'  in  Jiilv.  lakin^^  :i  nnnil»«*r  of  >pe(*im<»ns,  and  ir 
rally  aiilmnii  iiol«'il  ii  a-  raih<*r  coiiunon  north  of  Jas])er  House,  v 
it  iiiliahilcd  rock  slide  ^  and  i!ia->y  slop^v-.  He  rollcM'teil  sjMH'iim'i 
(Jraml  Cadu'  Kixi'i*  at   |)oint^  <><»  and  To  mile^  north  of  Jasper  I" 

'  I'linna    litiiM-.-ili  Ann'rir.-ma.    I,   p.    n;s.    \^j*k 

'■  n.i.l..   p.    ITS   1SL"J. 

'  lliitl..  i».  17r».  I^-JIJ.  Latitude  ."  nf  Itirluinis<»n.  frcciiicntly  urchI  by  h 
tMhiMMiinii  Willi  sin'riiiKMis  rnlNN-teil  hy  1  MMiiiiinnnd  in  tiu»  KiK'ky  Moiiii 
is  iiiTiin'»M-i.  :iii'l  nnh-li  t"(»nfnsinii  lias  rcsnilcd  frimi  this  starcnuMU  of  lit 
ht'iiiL'  tal<fii  lih'ialiy.  The  nmsi  iinriinTii  peiiit  rearlnMJ  hy  DrnininoiK 
ini»lmlily  short   ol'  iatitiule  .V>'.      (  S«'e  iliiuTary  nf  'riidiiias  I  M'linunoiul,  p 
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August  31  to  September  5.  Most  of  the  specimens  are  changing  from 
summer  to  fall  pelage,  a  few  having  the  intense  chestnut  mantle  and 
nearly  all  showing  traces  of  it. 

Entamias  borealis  (Allen).    Liard  River  Chipmunk. 

Chipmunks  referred  to  this  species  occur  rather  commonly  in  the 
Athabaska,  Slave,  and  upper  Mackenzie  valleys.  In  the  original 
description  of  Tamia,s  aftiaticua  borealis "  the  name  "  was  allowed  to 
cover  the  Old  World  T,  asiaticus  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  American 
fur  countries."  ^  In  1890,  when  Allen  restricted  the  name  to  the 
American  form,  he  designated  as  the  type  No.  6506,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
from  Fort  Liard,  remarking  that  No.  3994  (coll.  C.  Hart  Merriam) 
was  practically  identical  with  it.**  In  now  using  the  name  E.  borealis 
for  the  chipmunk  of  the  Athabaska  and  upper  Mackenzie  region  this 
remark  plays  an  important  part,  since  the  type  specimen  is  not  now 
available,  and  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  Eutamias  caniceps  in- 
habits tlie  Nahanni  Mountains  (which  range  extends  close  to  Fort 
Liard),  within  less  than  150  miles  of  that  post,  indicates  that  the 
Fort  Liard  animal  may  possibly  be  the  same  form.  The  specimen 
mentioned  by  Allen,  however.  No.  3994  (coll.  C.  Hart  Merriam), 
taken  at  Deadwood,  South  Dakota,  whether  or  not  specifically  identi- 
cal with  the  Athabaska  animal,  resembles  comparable  specimens  of  it 
much  more  closely  than  it  does  specimens  of  E,  canieeps.  At  present, 
therefore,  it  seems  advisable  to  retain  the  name  borealis  for  the 
animal  which  for  some  years  has  borne  it. 

In  1901  we  noted  several  about  200  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  and 
near  Sturgeon  River,  on  May  2.  One  seen  near  the  latter  place  was 
feeding  on  willow  buds,  which  with  great  dexterity  it  gathered  from 
the  slender  branchlets.  While  we  were  descending  the  Athabaska 
we  saw  a  few  individuals  at  Brule  and  Cascade  rapids  on  May  12 
and  13.  We  saw  none  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  but  found  theni  rather 
(•ommon  at  our  camps  on  the  west  bank  of  Slave  River  10  and  25 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Peace,  and  collected  several  on  June  9 
and  13.  The  animal  was  rather  common  at  Smith  Landing,  but 
during  several  days'  collecting  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  we 
did  not  see  it,  and  in  fact  did  not  note  the  species  anywhere  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  Slave  River.  We  observed  a  number  on  Smith  Port- 
age, and  collected  several  at  Fort  Smith,  June  22  to  28.  At  Fort 
Resoluti<m  we  noted  a  few  an<l  took  specimens  there  on  July  5  and  S. 
On  our  return  trip  we  collected  two  at  Fort  Smith,  August  5,  and 
found  it  common  al)out  the  rocky  hills  at  Smith  Landing  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  collecting  a  number.     We  noted  the  species  also  at  Big 

<>  Moiio^nphs  X.  A.  K^xliMitin,  i».  71M,  1S77. 
»Bun.  Am.  MuH.  Nat.  Illst.,  III.  p.  1(«),  ISSK). 
<^Ibld.,  p.  1(«).  l.SSH). 
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('asi*ii<lc    Knpiil.    Aii<;iist    II.     Wc   saw    it    at    Athabaska   I^nd 
Aiijrnsi  i'»n.  taking  c»iu'  s|uH-iiniMi.     Its  c*luH>k  ponches  were  Hlleil  ^ 

M'ImIs  of  /titstt. 

Ill  llHKi  wf  saw  rliipiiiiinks  at  si»voral  points  between  Ednioi 
and  Kurt  Cliipewyan  on  our  noilhwanl  journey,  and  my  bro 
ami  Cary  duriuL'  I ln'ir  outward  trip  noted  tbe  spivies  at  Smith  I^ 
in;r  :ind  at  M*vi>ral  points  on  tbe  Atbabaska.  inc'bidin<;  tbeir  cum] 
Ini^•'^  above  Atbaba^-ka  l^amliiifr.  wbeiv  they  roHectiMl  one  St»pt('!i 
^.  l)Mrin«r  ll"'  >aiiu*  M»ason  I  faiUMi  to  detect  it  to  tbe  northwur 
(Ircat  Slave  Lake.  At  Kort  Simpson  tbe  animal  was  reported  i 
and  llii>  a«rorde(l  wiib  my  experience.  A.  F.  Camsell  saw  one  or 
.Macken/.ii'  a  few  niiles  above  tbe  month  of  the  Liard  alxHit  Oct 
•J'»,  when  <•  iuche-  of  snow  lav  on  the  jxronnd. 

I)iiri!iir  the  -^prinir  <»f  15^)4  I  failed  to  observe  the  animal  at 
Simpson,  but   i-eccivcd  a  report  that  one  was  swn  on  tbe  hills 
of  the  pM-i   :i)m)mi   the  middh*  of  May.     Durin<r  niy  outwaril  tr 
orca^iiiually  ol^erved  it  alonir  tln»  Athabaska. 

Ill  Scpicmbri-.  I'^i^l,  J.  .Milen  Lorinir  found  tbe  species  n 
coinnioii  about  ll:c  holders  of  fields  near  Edmofiton.  He  took  a  i 
lici-  of  -jicciincii-,  -omc  of  which  Inul  tluMr  cheek  pouclu*^  filled 
oai-,  Scptrmlici"  l'»  to  lM.  OuriuT  his  trij)  from  Edmonton  U 
iiiouutniii-.  ill  ihc  carlv  autumn  of  ISO."),  lu»  ob«^erved  it  at  s<» 
phn-c-.  lnit  ii(»wh«'ic  bunitl  it  common.  lie  took  specimens  on  Mc 
|{i\ri".  AiiL!ii-!  Hi:  at  Ilcnrv  1 1  oiim*,  September  10  to  1'2:  and  at  ^ 
Creek,  wt'-t  of  Lake  Ste.  Anne.  ()ctolM*r  1(».  In  1SI)(».  on  a<rain  vis 
\ve>tern  All»eria.  he  found  it  oecurrin*;  sparin<rly  thron<rlioul 
rt'irioii.  and  i<Hik  -iu'eiinen-^  ir»  miles  south  of  Ilenrv  House.  Jii 
lo  17:  at  the  head  (d'  Mii-keir  Creek,  north  of  Jasper  IIon-!e,  Ai 
•J*.>:  on  (iiand  Cache  b*i\ei\  (>o  ami  TO  miles  north  of  Jasper  TI 
Aii^ni-t  'M  t(»  Septenilier  *> :  al  Ki.sliinir  Lake,  00  miles  north  of  Ji 
IIoiiM'.  St'|)tt'iiilier  17;  ai  (Jiaiid  Caclu*.  Smoky  River,  Si*ptenibt* 
and  on  Mii-keir  Creek.  1"»  niile<  fi-om  its  mouth,  Septeml)er  25. 

Some  of  tlio  >j)tM-inu'ns  fi'om  near  Henry  House  are  larger 
dai'ker  than  tlie  ri'-l  (»f  I  he  series  from  western  All)erta,  and  sm 
tlie  |)ossibi]i!y  of  interL^ra<lation  with  Hnhnn'nts  frlir, 

I'mhT  tlie  name  'Sf/'mns  i'/'f/n/'ts)  //Uftfh  Jritfafus^  Kicbar 
lecorded  >p(Mimens  procured  by  Drummond  near  the  S'mrce  of  I 
UivtM*."  Iio<s  lir>t  r;'corded  it  from  Liard  River,  under  tbe  i 
7'.  //i/(ff//  !r!ff(/ftf.s\  statin<r  that  it  was  very  abundant  tbere.^  In 
note-,  fi-om  l\o>-,  jMibli^hed  by  All(»n,  he  <rives  it  as  ran<ring  r 
to  Foit  (lood  Hope,  but  as  bein*r  rare  at  Fort  Simj)son  and  norl 
IJard  River,  and  states  that  at  Fort  Liard  and  Fort  Resolntioi 

"  r.-imi.-i   l?orejili-Aiiieric:mM.  1.  p.   Is4,  lS*Jt>.     (Sih*  note  on  I>^nnnlon(^^« 
«  niry,  p.  Un.  i 

M\ni.  Njil.  mill  (J.M.I.,  VII,  \K  lln.  isU'J. 
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animals  are  very  destructive  to  such  garden  produce  as  is  raised 
there.*  Allen  records  specimens  from  Salt  River,  Fort  Resolution, 
Kort  Simpson,  Fort  Rae,  and  Fort  Liard.^  A  specimen  from  Fort 
Simpson,  taken  by  B.  R.  Ross,  May  8,  1860,  agrees  very  well  with 
specimens  from  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Slave  River,  and  differs 
markedly  from  the  Nahanni  Mountain  series  of  K.  caniceps. 

Tyrrell  found  chipmunks,  probably  of  this  form,  in  the  country 
southeast  of  Athabaska  Lake  in  the  summer  of  189*2/ 

Sutamiaa  borealis  caniceps  Osgood.     Gray-headed  Chipmunk. 

While  collecting  on  Mount  Tha-on'-tha,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Mackenzie  and  North  Nahanni  rivers,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
1903,  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Gary  found  chipmunks  inhabit- 
ing the  mountain  to  its  summit.  They  were  shy  and  rather  uncommon 
and  were  difficult  to  secure.  Four  specimens  in  worn  pelage,  taken 
July  14  and  17,  agree  perfectly  with  a  large  series  of  E.  caniceps 
from  various  points  on  the  upper  Yukon.  E.  caniceps  differs  from 
E.borealis  in  several  particulars,  the  gray-fringed  tail  being  its  most 
tonspicuous  character,  but  the  two  forms  probably  intergrade. 

During  my  trip  down  the  Mackenzie  in  the  summer  of  1004  I  saw 
I  single  individual  in  a  'brule'  near  the  base  of  the  same  mountain 
wi  June  4,  and  one  of  my  canoemen  saw  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mickenzie  near  Blackwater  River  on  June  9. 

SeiimiB  hudsonicus  Erxleben.     Hudson  Bay  Red  Squirrel. 

This  species  is  abundant  nearly  throughout  the  wooded  parts  of 

the  Athabaska  and  Mackenzie  region.     During  our  trip  in  1901  a 

series  of  50  specimens  was  taken,   from   the   following  localities: 

Athabaska  River,  60  miles  above  Grand  Rapid,  1 ;  Fort  Chii)ewyan 

(including  the  several  camps  near  by),  30;  Slave  River  (mouth  of 

Peace),  1;  Smith  Landing,  4;  Fort  Smith,  7;  Fort  Resolution,  5; 

Great  Slave  Lake  (mouth  of  Northern  Arm),  1;  Fort  Rae,  1.     In 

•  this  series  the  rufous  phase,  which  characterizes  by  far  the  larger  part 

of  a  series  taken  in  1900  between  Norway  House  and  Hudson  Bay, 

[    is  absent,  and  the  tails  with  two  exceptions  are  edged  with  yellowish 

!     piiy,  this  character  being  very  conspicuous.     Among  the  large  series 

ttken  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  20  to  June  5,  1901, 

only  some  half  dozen  are  in  the  summer  pelage,  the  majority  luMiig 

in  transition  from  winter  to  summer  coats.     The  sj)ecies  was  ahun- 

dtnt,  especially  at  our  camp  near  Point  La  Brie,  12  miles  northeast  of 

the  post.     Here  their  nests  were  very  numerous  in  the  spruces  and 

^Monoi^rapbs  N.  A.  Rodentia,  p.  802,  1S77.     These  n<)tes  may  refer  In  pari 
to  Bmtamia^  canicepn, 
*Ibld^  II.  805,  1877. 
'Ann,  Kept.  Can.  Geol.  Siirv..  VIII  (new  ser.),  p.  HH.  181KJ. 
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\' ;i-  ■.•."<    !.-.  '.    !;.i:  i'...    \\"M«r  ot'  1 '.«•»:•,- |.     Ilnnthvds  ■ 

-iih.ii-.i   •'!'  ma--.  i»:uk.  :n..l    iiio— .  wi'i'i*   f«ninil  in   th»» 

i-l:iii»i.  Ml. -I   h.Mhy  •)!"  liu'  ariiiiKiN  appcarfil  \o  ho  livin; 

•  liiir   =11    liu'   |»ili'-  ut"  luhr   -tall-   \\lii«h   arnnnuhilo   nn< 

wliiTt'  iln'V   t'lTil   i-i'.'  tiir.   N  ).     l>iii*inir  iho  winter  thov 

I'Niliisivi'ly  iiU   llie  -i'('il>  of  ihr  whili'  >|»rnri*.  hut   ahoii 

nf  M:iv  ihrv    d'A   hniTelv  *)n   the  l»lo-soininir  ralkins  o 

j.uj)l:n'   ( /*"//'////.v  hulsiiiiiifrin),     'I'hi'V  inati'il  hite  in  ^ 

Mnv  *.>  I  foinnl  a  litter  of  vounjr  a  wi-ek  or  so  oM  in  a  ne- 
•  •         • 

W'liile  (leMeiidin*:  the  Mnekenzie  in  fhine,  I  found  llie  >\) 
thi'oiiirhonl  it>  eonrse,  ami  l(K»k  ^|)e(•ilnens  at  Forts  N 
IIt)j»e.  anil  MePher.von. 
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rfearly  autumn  of  181)5  J,  Alden  I^»riiig  found  red  squ 
ion  (lii'uughoiit  the  Jasper  Hotisu  i-egion  und  took  specimens  ii 
al  lociilitips.    He  oljserved  Inrge  piles  of  -Jprucc  cones  which  th^ 
lis  had  collected  for  winter  use,  as  well  as  qnantities  of  mush-] 
i  accumulated  on  tho  branches  of  trees  near  their  nests.     In  on* 
ttlxtut  a  half  bushel  of  mu-Hhrooms  were  thus  deposited  near  t 
nest.     In   183fi  he  found  the  species  common  IS  miles  ^ 
nry  House,  July  3  to  21;  along  his  route  between  Jasper  House* 
Smolcj*  River,  August  20  to  OctolM-r  8;  and  in  the  mountain.'?* 
of  Henry  Hnu^  hiler  in  Ociuiior.     SiK'ciuiens  liikcji  by  Loring 
lis   ri'i:i(.!i.  niiiinly   in   Isii."..   \wi\-  rei'onled   by   Alh-ii,  und.T  the 


)  5.  A.  bailey!,  from  the  following  hicjilities;  Banff,  2;  Edmon'^ 
j  Jasper  House,  (1;  Cache  I'icot  |Pocotte].  3;  Corral  (near! 
er  House).  1 :  Henry  House,  1 ;  Muskeg  Creek,  3,"  They  are  in  \ 
ufotm  phast?  uf  coloration,  and  apparently  are  not  separable  from  I 
ai  hndnnniriis. 

I  Itxtcd  spocimena  from  Big  Island  and  Fort  Simpson;*  anctJ 
I  »pi»:imi'iis  from  Fort  Kae,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Liard,  Porta 
I  Hujw,  aud  Fort  An-lei-iHon,-'     Tyrrell  i^taIes  tiiat  the  species  v 

"tliUL  Am.  :tliiH.  Nal.  IIlKl.,  X.  |i.  IIIU.  IVSiN. 

*Cnii.  Nat.  nriit  (ii-ol,.  VI,  \\.  Ml.  18(11. 

r  \l..noirrn|ihK  ,\.  .\.  Ri>rli-ntlii,  T'T>-  '"'I.  'EW.  1877. 
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'■'*'  "!   ■.  ;•*  rLiirT     tj  ■**'  AH^ia^^t  ff  iitatmal  availabl**.  I  am  unable  < 
-•     •'•    ".kTiT  ■'••     "^'  -%'-     i:i-'T»t«>-*    tMvc^ii    >.   unhriuti*  and 

;      ,.  .     - .  .-    •      ::-    V,i   En-r  *;•-»  :Ljr^i.-.  RirhanlMin  mentioned 

•.4     :^  -.. *.  .-M.      ci*r-   fr  •::.  :ijr   T«'urL   Sraii«.'li   «»f  the  Mackenac 

^,  I  •  :  ■      Vj.  a  ,*  :.L*  r^-^ri-*:  f***  -i^-^-ixurii-  fn»in  Kurt  Liard 

;  -  *  .        •.  ^.  -^. .  r-  >-;  /•--  •  -. :  •  •':  ••.».^*  a**  raiher  rare  in  the 

Pcrrifrfcr-Li  fcrmr-Lf     M-i-r.-  .     Ar-::Wri:te-f«-»te«l.  Mouse. 

T:   '  "":  •       :•-•-•   —  .*  i-.:-i*:.i  ::*r»Mirii«»Mt  i}i»-  n-^rion  north  lo 
■:        -      "   '-rt:   .:    R.^r   i:.  :   F'-n    X«»niian.     Diirinjr  the 

-  >--:.--•>    :    •   ■:.-  -    n:.  ^^r  ■.>*lir»*tr-»i  a  very  lar^  series,  (^mi- 

._-.►.       .    •  ::  .:..  ::.-    f  ...  xr.:^  '. --a::i:»^:     AlU-ria:  40  miles 

'  }'.    •     ::  •  :  A::.i«»-ki  Kivrr.  .'.  ai..i  ?rf»  miles  alcove  Atha- 

I-  _     '^      :*::•-::.  •:. :  -^\»-nl  {-'iiit-  l>»:»lwitMi  then' and 

K:  V.  r :    •  irxiA    Rnpi.l :     Bnile    Kapid; 

:-   K^;  .  i:  M..::.:a!r.  RaphI:  Fort  MrMurrav: 

'^      -    }:     tr,  :•    i!.I   -**•  fiiilr-  iielow  the  Peace: 

^  ;.  J      M     :.'    .  ■  :  Vr,   Si:.:ih:  Fort   Re-^ihition:  Tnnit 

:.  •  V     _'  -  -  •  K  r  ]i:i'    :  F'^ri  Ran  h»\ver  (fpaiidin  River; 

]:\.  r    :.-ar  F«»n  Ppni«leiu-e) :  Fort  Sim|>- 

"..  N  :^!.  Nahai.T.i  Riwr:  Vorx  AVriirlev:  and 

•^  A       _    -  :     -::••:..  Fi  in  >in:{>^m.  ilie  tyi)*»  lix-ality  of 

-  '[.  •■.V  n-t  iif  the  r^ries,  sho\v<  that  the 

-  —  -  •:.'-i:i!.:   i'V»r  a   vitv  hirjie  art»a.    The 

:  -  .-.  :..r  >»r:o^  fnmi  the  np|X'r  Athabaska. 
!.  '   :.pr  tail-,  «»n  ihr  average,  than 
-  ■    -  :■    ;     :    ::..::.'  it':*.     In  rmme  n*<|Hvts  the^n^  >ho\v  a 

*•:;:*  -      •  -.  l»;;l  tin*  nieasiin»nieiit  of  the  hind 

!'".r  :  , .  ,.  :*..  .  i:  :  •'  ..  ^.i  ..  iiuMi.-iun  in  typiojil  "/v f/.v.  and  the 
-|M.  ::;..  v~  ^. .  :..  ;  :..;.  i.\  !■•:".::»  :.!i-  i.«.  ,■  s'-.^a.  Ten  a«lnh>  fixini  Foil 
>iij:ji-'!.  :j\.  :;iL'«':  I«»i.il  l»i.irT!j  \*'''J.'J.  tail  vertehra  T*2.'J,  hind  f(K)t 
•J":  li\»-  tiMij.  i;.;ir  ii:M':ih  «if  N««i-tli  Nahanni  River.  171,  77,  •JO.,'):  four 
fr«'M.  F.iii  Noiiuah.  1«'..",.  7"»."».  *j«':  tni  from  Fort  Providence,  17."'»,  0*J. 
JM:  i«!j  from  Foii  Rac.  ltw.7^  71,},  jn;  i,.,i  fnmi  Fort  Resolution.  KU. 
71.^.  L'n.:;:  i,>ii  fnmi  F(»rt  Smith.  17o.-J.  7t;.:»,  20:  ten  from  Fort  Chip- 
f\\y:in.  1«',7.7.  7t.^.  -JD:  tm  from  •*»()  mile>  above  Athabaska  Landin<r 
17^5.  ^'\.''\,  liM.  The  tendency  toward  elongation  of  the  tail  in  tlu 
wliite- footed  mire  of  the  npj>er  Athabaska  is  well  shown  in  this  last 
M*rie.s. 


"  r.nmn  n«»n'M]i-Ani<'rl<ann,  I,  p.  1!K1.  isi>«>. 

'' rr(M-.  Anul  \«t.  StI.  Pliila.,  1S!»7.  p.  ;J2C>. 

•  <':in.  Nnt.  :mh1  (Uh»\..  \ll,  p.  140.  J.s«J2. 

''.Mcnriis.  Hull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,   11,  p.  2sr»,  iSiK). 
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lite-footed  mice  inhabit  nearly  all  kinds  of  ground,  from  swamps 
^h,  dry  situations,  though  the  latter  constitute  the  favorite 
it,  especially  if  ledges  of  rock  occur.    They  are  always  common 

the  buildings  at  trading  posts,  especially  during  the  winter 
1,  taking  the  place  of  the  house  mouse  of  more  southern  regions, 
►ecoming  quite  as  much  of  a  pest.    The  traveler  while  camping 

hears  them  as  they  search  for  food  about  his  tent  at  night, 
\g  their  presence  known  in  the  dry  leaves  about  his  bed,  or  by 
pts  to  climb  the  walls  of  the  tent. 

lile  on  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  in  August,  1903,  I 
specimens  on  Grandin  River  about  50  miles  north  of  Fort  Rae, 
liled  to  detect  the  species  to  the  northward  of  that  point,  though 
lerable  trapping  was  done.  It  was  next  seen  at  Fort  Norman, 
e  Mackenzie,  where  it  is  a  common  species.     It  is  common  also 

the  Mackenzie  above  Fort  Norman,  and  as  we  ascended  the 
during  October  we  frequently  saw  its  characteristic  footmarks 
e  freshly  fallen  snow.  At  Fort  Simpson  I  found  it  abundant 
ctive  all  winter,  and  collected  many  specimens  both  in  the  woods 
ibout  the  buildings.  A  nest  of  young  was  found  in  one  of  the 
s  on  April  20,  1904.  The  Indians  say  that  the  animal  has  three 
5  during  the  summer.     The  number  of  embryos  noted  in  the 

River  region  during  June,  1901,  varied  from  four  to  eight.     In 
I  noted  seven  small  embryos  in  a  specimen  taken  at  Fort  Simp- 
>n  April  12,  and  the  same  number  at  Fort  Norman,  June  15.     I 
ot  detect  the  species  on  the  Mackenzie  below  Fort  Norman, 
hardson  refers  to  the  species  under  the  name  Mv.s  leucopu^^  and 

that  it  w^as  observed  as  far  north  as  Great  Bear  Lake.<»  King 
[  it  abundant  in  the  winter  of  1833-34  at  Fort  Reliance,  Great 

Lake,  where  it  established  itself  in  the  dwelling  house  a  short 
after  the  building  was  completed.^  Coues  records  specimens 
Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Big  Island,  Fort  Simpson,  and  Fort 
\S  Ross  records  specimens  from  several  localities,  including 
(lood  Hope.  The  species  may  have  been  introduced  at  the  last- 
d  post,  but  it  is  rather  doubtful  if  it  occurs  there  naturally. 

has  recently  recorded  specimens  taken  by  Stone  at  Hell  Gate 
d  River),  Fort  Liard,  and  Fort  Norman.'' 

September,  1894,  J.  Alden  Loring  found  this  mouse  common  at 
>nton.  Alberta,  and  took  a  large  series.     Ten  adults  average: 

length  163.2,  tail  vertebra*  75.9,  hind  foot  20.  He  took  the 
?s  also  at  St  Albert,  northwest  of  Edmonton,  in  1895.     During 

«  Fauna  Boreali-Aniericana,  I.  p.  142.  1S20. 

^  Narrative  .Tourney  to  Arctic  Ocean,  I,  p.  100,  1836. 

<^  Monojo'apbs  N.  A.  Rodentla,  p.  S4,  1877. 

'Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIX,  p.  542,  1903. 
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.*M)  iiiil<>s  jiIh)vo  Athabaska  Landing,  Alberta.  The  range  of  the 
>|MH»i<»s  in  tiu»  ivgion  is  thus  asccrtaine<l  to  extend  from  central  All)erU 
to  a  |M)int  alKHit  halfway  lx»tween  Cin»at  Slave  and  (ireat  Bear  lakes. 
It  has  not  Uhmi  det<H?te<l  on  the  Mackenzie. 

Phenacomyi  intermediui  Merriani.     Kamloops  Phenaconiys. 

A   female,  taken  hy  J.  Alden  Loring  at  Fishing  I^ke.  1>0  miles 
north    of   Ja>j)er    House,    Alberta,   September    17,    180G,   has  been 
nM-onle<l,  iincier  the  name  P,  orophihis^  by  Miller,  who  calls  attention 
to  some  of  its  iHvuliarities."     It  measured:  Total  length  1:33,  tail 
verti'hne  H.*3,  hind  f<K)t   17.     Another  adult  female   (measuring  I'^T.  , 
)U,  17),  tjiken  near  the  mouth  of  Muskeg  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Smoky 
River,  near  latitude  .V>°.  has  come  to  light  sincv  Miller's  n» vision  of 
the  «ri*im>  \va>  published.     A  can»ful  comparison  of  thest*^  sjKH'imens 
with  the  tlex-riptions  of  /'.  hiffr/nrtlfNti  (the  tvjx*  and  only  knovrn 
>|MMi!nen   not    iM'ing  available)    shows  several   rc*semblan<vs  ami  no 
tjitreieiire*-   which   ui:iv   not   Ih»   iudividiuil.     The  l)road   inten>rbitHl 
coii-'trirtioii  mihI  jiMUMiding  branches  of  the  premaxilhe  ascril)eil  to 
f'nft  /■///'  tihi-s  sire  probalilv  due  to  immaturitv.     In  the  character  of 
the  fur.  which  i^-  iimch   le^s  soft  aiul  wiM)lly  than  in  oj'op/iihtxAhe 
AilH'itii  >|H'ciiiieii>  n;rr<M'  closi^ly  with  the  description  of  tnfcnmdhi** 
The  tceih  jiUo  anrn»(»  ch)>4'ly,  exci»pt  that  in  the  Alberta  si)ecimens  the 
t)iii(M'  initt'iior  iiii^le  of  the  jiuterior  lower  molar  is  much  h*ss  pro- 
nounced.    ('oinj>:nHMl  with  /'.  orophihtH^  the  teeth  are  naiTower.    In 
<-oh»r   the   one    recorded   l)y    Miller    ( hx*.  cit.)    agives   perfectly  with 
oidinarv  e\;nnj)le>  of  /*.  f>/v>/;///7/^v.  but  the  Muskeg  Cnvk  s}>eciinon  i> 
\eiv  ilitrereiit.  the  u|)|)er  parts,  including  the  head,  lieing  very  much 
more  reddisli.     The^*  >peciintMis  were  taken  less  than  J^OO  miles  from 
the  tv|)e  locality  of  l\  'tiif(  rnHtJius. 

Evotomys    gapperi    athabascae    sul)sp.    nov.     Athabaska    Red-backed 
blouse. 

Tj/iH'  from  Fort  Smith,  Slave  River,  near  the  Athabaska-Mfl^' 
Uenzie  line,  Canada.  Male  adult  (skin  and  skull),  Xo.  100045,  U.  ^' 
Nat.  Mus.,  Hiological  Survey  coUcTtion.  Collected  Jime  27,  1901,  W 
Kdward  A.  and  Alfred  E.  Preble*.    Original  munber,  4285. 

(fi'iirral  <h(U'<i(t()'s.--\\)o\\X  the  size  of  E rotomys  gapperi^  witl 
>ides  and  lower  parts  lighter  and  face  grayer. 

Color, — Dorsal  stripe  averaging  in  color  about  as  in  sjx»cimens  o: 
H.  (jupprn  from  North  Bay,  Ontario,  but  ending  rather  abruptly  \ 
short  distance  in  front  of  the  ears;  face  much  clearer  gray:  side 
gray(»r,  with  less  ochraceous:  lower  paints  white,  very  rarely  tinge< 
with  creamy,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  gapprri. 

«  rr«H'.  lUel.  So<-.  Wash.,  XI,  p.  SI,  lst»T, 
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Skull. — Only   one  skull  of  typical   E.  gapper^    (from   Emsdale, 
Ontario)  is  available  for  comparison.    Compared  with  this  the  skulls 
€)f  E.  (J.  athabasccB  are  longer,  with  a  less  rounded  braincase  and 
slightly  larger  bullae,  but  of  course  it  is  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  for- 
mulate cranial  characters  on  such  scanty  material.    For  an  opportu- 
nity to  compare  this  form  with  skins  of  typical  E.  gapperi^  I  am  in- 
debted to  Oe'rrit  S.  Miller,  jr.,  who  loaned  me  a  series  of  Evotoinys 
collected  at  North  Bay,  Lake  Nipissing,  Ontario.    They  were  taken  in 
August  and  are  therefore  in  comparable  pelage.     As  would  be  ex- 
pected from  its  more  northern  habitat,  the  fur  of  E.  g,  athabascm  is 
longer  and  fuller  than  that  of  E.  gapperi.    The  skulls  of  the  North 
Bay  series  are  unfortunately  not  available. 

We  found  this  vole  common  throughout  the  region  north  to  Great 

Slave  Lake  and  secured  a  very  large  series,  comprising  sjxjcimens 

I  from  points  on  the  xVthabaska  5  and  80  miles  alx)ve  Athabaska  Land- 

\  ing;  Calling  River;  Swift  Current;  50  and  100  miles  above  Pelican 

Bapid;    Pelican    Rapid;    Cascade   Rapid;    Mountain    Rapid;    Fort 

Chipewyan;   Slave  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peace,  and  at  our 

ttmps  10  and  25  miles  below  that  point;  Smith  Landing;  Fort  Smith ; 

iWA  Fort  Resolution. 

In  1901  we  found  the  species  very  common  at  our  various  camps 
Bear  Fort  Chipewyan  and  easily  secured  a  large  series.  Here  we 
found  the  animals  living  mainly  in  the  spruce  woods  growing  in 
alleys  and  ravines,  though  some  were  caught  in  swamps  and  in 
inixed  woods  on  higher  ground.  It  seemed  to  be  common  also  along 
Slave  River  between  Fort  Chipewyan  and  Fort  Smith,  and  a  large 
series  was  trapped  at  the  latter  place.  The  species  was  abundant  in 
^  strip  of  mixed  woods  bordering  a  marsh  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
poj^t,  and  here  most  of  our  specimens  were  secured.  In  the  hurried 
^ork  l)etween  Fort  Smith  and  Fort  Resolution,  it  was  not  taken.  It 
Was  fairly  common  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  post,  however,  when* 
Alfred  E.  Preble  secured  a  good  series  of  specimens,  mainly  on  Mis- 
sion Island,  which  is  l^etter  adapted  to  its  habits  than  the  mainland 
because  the  woods  have  not  been  so  much  devastated  by  cutting  and 
ky  fire.  In  the  autumn  of  1903  the  species  was  found  to  be  abun- 
<lant  at  various  points  along  the  Athabaska  by  my  brother  and  Carv, 
and  a  large  series  in  the  normal  j)hase  was  secured. 

Ten  adults  of  both  sexes  from  Fort  Chipewyan  average:  Total 
length  145.6,  tail  vertebra*  40.G,  hind  foot  18:  ten  from  Fort  Smith 
average:  142,  38,  18;  ten  from  Fort  Resolution,  142.7,  38.r),  10. 

The  slaty  or  gray  phase  of  color,  hitherto  unrecorded  from  this 
'^^on  north  of  south-central  Alberta,  was  taken  at  the  following 
localities:  Slave  River,  10  miles  Inflow  mouth  of  IVjk'c  (1)  :  25  miles 
Mow  mouth  of  Peace  (1) ;  Smith  Landing  (1) ;  and  Fort  Smith  ((»). 
At  these  places  this  phase  was  represented  by  less  than  10  percent  of 
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huntilts^  ill  ilii>  n»s|MH't  jiIm)  ivscMiiMin^r  '/»'///.  Six  :i«Ii 
M'X*'-  from  the  iwn  lcN*iilitif>  ivprt»s4»ninl  :i\iM"a<r«»:  Toiul  I 
mil   viTh'lirji'  LM.t".  Iiiiid   f<M»l    r^.'». 

Ill  the  aiiliiiini  of  llMKi  Alfivd  K.  I'rclili'  aixl  Merrill 
MTii'**  of  >///i///^////////.v  on  I  111'  Alliiil>:i>k:i  .Vi  miles  alM»v«*  l*e 
at    Swift    ('iirn>iit,  and    at    points  .*•  ami  'M)  miles    a)M)V< 
LantJin*:.  AllM-rta.     In  rolor  then*  >[K'eimens  n»senil»le  >'. 
and  air  lirn*  |>ro\  i>ioiially  ivferred  to  that  form,  lint  ajip 
ar«'  -onu'wlnil  iiitei'iin'iliatr  iM'tweeii  itnmiits  ami  ilnlli. 
I:ir^«*ly  eoinpoMMJ  of  immature  e.\anip]e>.     Five  of  the  lar 
in  iiie:i>iiremen1s:  Total  lenirth  li^^i.  tail  vertehra'  !.M.!K  hit 

Microtus  (Microtus)  drummondi  (Ami.  and  Harli. ).     Drnn 

riii>  i-«  tiie  nio>t  ahiindanl  >mall  rod(*nt,  o<*eiirrin^  roni 
the  plain>^  of  Sa>kaielie\\an  and  AllKM'ta  nttrth  to  th(>  lii 
K\en  north  of  tin*  aresi  of  extensive  a^rieiiltnre  it  dms 
dama;r<-  al»oiii  (In*  iradinir  jM»sts.  \vlu*re  it  tenters  the  hiiih 

In  ihr  -priiiiT  of  11)01  we  >a\v  fn»>li  tra»-e>  of  this  v<»l 
roiiir  hrtwreii  Kdiiioiiton  :ind  Athnhaska  l4an<lin<j:,  and  he 
:i-  wt-  di'MH-ndrd  ilif  Athaha.ska  to  Fort  Chipewvan,  hiit 
wtit'  not  coimnon.  \\r  liisl  >4H*iired  the  spe<Mes  at  Fort 
Imh  (tl»i;iiiird  only  a  >mall  >eri«*s.  though  we  lrap[HMl  earel 
:iiiim:iU.  rih'  -ptM-io  w;i>  rare  at  onr  eamj)  <»n  Slave  \\\\ 
iM'Jfiw  tin-  morMJi  \y^  \\\v  Pr:u'o.  tlu*re  hein^  little  ground  in 
-iiilnMf  Inr  ii.  Nfar  our  next  camp.  !.'»  niile^  U'low  t 
(-ojoiiv  \\:i-  fniind  in  :i  m:ir>li  on  the  horders  of  a  small  | 
«li-l:nut'  l)Mrk  fiinn  llir  hank  of  Slave  Kiver.  Here  we  e:i 
:i  l:ii';!v  -ciit-.  :Mi(l  :it  Smith  L:indin<r  and  Fort  Smith  w 
-|M'rii'-  i(|ii;ill\  cniMnum.  At  ihr  hitter  locality  we  fcuind  i 
the  Imiiiii-  i\{  M'niiifn.s  .iiiiii Inn/iHifhiis^  aiid  usiii*]^  to  son 
nihwjiy-.  A-  we  i\\\\  little  tra|»|iin;r  hetween  this  [)oir 
lieMiJiitinn  the  ^pe<ii'>  w:i>  hot  (letecltMl,  althou<jh  it  i 
oeeiir.-.  Ii  w:i^onlv  f;i ill v  (H)inmon  :it  Ft)rt  Kesolution,  an 
ti";ippinir  :i  ^m.ill  >erie-  wa-  taken  in  llu*  clearing  alMMit 
lo()k  ji  hirifi*  >erie-.  at  Y\n'{  Uae.  mainly  near  the  j)(>st,  altl 
were  found  ahoiit  some  small  pnihU  amon<r  the  hills  to  t1 

l)nrinir  <>nr  trij)  northwartl  in  (Ireat  Slave  Lake  in  tl 
I'M):)  weohtained  little  additional  information  respecting 
While  on  their  ti'ip  to  the  iinper  MaektMizie  my  hrothe 
took  specimens  at  May  River  and  1^'ort  l*roviden<*e.  () 
wai'tl  trip  tlu\v  found  it  very  ahnndaiil  alon<r  the  Ath 
after  each  rise  of  the  river  noie<l  nnmheis  that  had  Ikh 
Tlu'v  took  spi'ciintMis  alon^  the  Athahaska  at  (\'iscade.  S 
and  Pelican  rapids;  o{)  miles  above  Pelican  Kajiid;  Swi 
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ttito  or  Calling  River;  and  5  and  30  miles  above  Athabaska  Landing. 
hey  noted  embryos  as  follows:  Hay  River,  June  30,  nine  embryos; 
Rscade  Rapid,  August  15,  four  embryos. 

During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  1  found  this  vole  fairly 
■omen  along  Grandin  River  and  about  some  small  ponds  near  the 
mreK  of  MacTavish  Bay,  Great  Bear  Lake.  At  Iny  camp  near  I^ith 
Bint«  early  in  September,  I  took  a  small  series  among  dwarfed 
pches  and  willows  bordering  a  tin}"  stream.  I  secured  a  good  series 
im  at  Fort  Franklin,  mainl}'  along  a  small  stream  on  a  partially 
buvd  hillside.  At  Fort  Simpson,  where  I  took  a  large  number 
pring  the  autumn  of  1903  and  the  following  winter  and  spring,  it 
|oommon  and  enters  the  buildings  freely.  While  descending  the 
[enzie  in  June,  1904,  I  found  it  only  fairly  common  at  Fort  Nor- 
and  Fort  .Good  Hope,  and  collected  a  few  at  each  place,  but 
to  secure  it  below  the  latter  point. 

large  series  taken  is  plainly  referable  to  J/,  drummondi^  al- 

the  more  northern  specimens  are  considerably  larger  than 

il  examples  of  this  species  fi'om  the  Jasper  House  region."     The 

Rae  specimens  are  especially  large,  and  show  an  approach  in 

ters   toward    M.  ,aphorodemus,    described    from    the    Barren 

ids  north  of  Fort  Churchill.''    The  heavy,  widely  spreading 

lata  of  aphorodemus^  however,  do  not  appear  in  the  Fort  Rae 

although  some  of  the  larger  specimens  are  nearly  or  quite  as 

as  that  species.     It  is  highly  probable  that  to  the  northeast- 

of  Fort  Rae  J/,  drummondi  merges  into  aphorodemus, 

Rve  adults  of  both  sexes  from  Fort  Chipewyan  average:  Total 

h  151.4,  tail  vertebrse  41.4,  hind  foot  19;  ten  from  Slave  River, 

miles  below  the  Peace,  average  168.4,  49.1,  19.3;  ten  from  Fort 

U  162.2,  42.8,  18.6;  five  from  Fort  Resolution,  160.8,  42.8,  19.6; 

from  Fort  Rae,  169.5,  44.6, 19.3 ;  ten  from  Fort  Simpson,  158,  45.4, 

W;  three  from  Fort  Good  Hope,  160,  43.3,  19.6. 

During  his  several  trips  in  Alberta,  J.  Alden  Loring  found  this 

common  in  most  localities  and  took  specimens  at  Edmonton ; 

Albert;  15  miles  south  of  Henry  House;  Smoky  Valley,  50  miles 

!Wh  of  Jasper  House;   Fishing  Lake,  90  miles  north  of  Jrts})er 

fionse;  and  Muskeg  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Smoky  River.    At  Edmon- 

^  where  he  collected  in  September,  1894,  he  found  the  animals 

^  abundant  in  the  oat  fields,  where  they  were  domiciled  Iwneath 

fcshoeks  of  grain,  and  were  destroying  large  quantities  of  it.    Speci- 

•ttsfrom  the  localities  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  others  from  l^^sser 

^veLake;  Big  Island;  Fort  Rae;  Fort  Simpson;  Fort  (iood  Hope; 

'Oaoeemlng  the  larger  size  of  northern   sik^oIummis  of  J/,   dninniiomli,   sfH» 
hOtf,  X.  A.  Fauna,  No.  17,  p.  23,  IIXK). 
•K,  A.  fViima,  No.  22,  p.  52,  Oct.  31.  1«K)2. 
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l-"i»ri  AihliT-on  :  :iihl  Kmi  Mrl*ln'r-<»ii,  li:i\c  Ik^tii  n'ffrriHl  lu  J/. 
.'/'.'/'.//.  nihl  i-rc(»r<liM|  Iiv  llsiilrv." 

I  >nriiiir  I  In*  aMtiiiiiii  <if  IIHM)  ^ival  nunilK'i-s  of  nii<'i'.  proliahly  i 

mI"  ilii-  -jM'iii-.  nvi'iraii  ri«iilriil   S:i>ksitrlH»\van  an«l   rrntral  A 

rin'\    I'hli'ii'il   till'  -liirrliniM's  and  rt»iniiiitt(Ml  ;rn*al    liavor  \v| 

lfl:iill    nl    ntlnT    I'nnil    \\a-   •-!«»ri'il.       llllUU'IlM*    IIUIhlH'I'S.    lliailV   «)f 

ui'ij"  lloalihL^  tinwii  ilu«  i-ivt'r«^,  \vt»rr  foiin*!  tlrail.  TliiMMiirln 
rniiiitrv  Im>i\\<<«'ii  Kihiiontfiii  ami  Athal)a>ka  Ijaiiiliii«r  ^vo  f(>iinil 
ilaiil  r\  iWi'ini'  «»(■  ilh'ir  ruriurr  piVM'inT.  IhiI  fiv^li  runways  wfi 
*^|>arinL't\  noted.  ^Ii(»\vin;]:  that  Mio>t  nf  tlif  aninnils  Innl 
lu-aiiMl.  I'lii-  in\a-ioii  nniM  Inivi*  extontliMl  (ivim*  a  v»'rv  larir*' 
III'  riiniiiiv.  I  N\a-  infnnnefl  hv  W.  A.  Hiirnian.  (if  Wiiinine 
^ni:i1l  inilcni-  wtic  mi  conunon  in  Manitoha  (hii'in<r  the  same  :i 
fhat  I'm  iifarinL''  aninial>  wi-rr  tra|)(HMl  with  much  (litti<MiIty 
iialuial   fntiil  lifinir  -n  ra^ilv  tihlainiHl. 

Miciotus  (Microtus)  xanthogiiathus  (I^^ai-h).     Chest  nut -chreket 

I  111-  \:wiir  vol.- <n•^•ll^-^  Inrallv  niNirlv  throughout  the  woodod 
AhliniiMli  11  inlialm^  \\\v  valh'V  of  the  Athaliaska.  we  did  not  d 
in  thf  -iiniiiur  of  I'.miI  umil  \vt»  ivaohed  Fiirt  Smith,  where  we 
a  imImhv  an>l  -•■iiiirtl  a  M-ries  of  alxMlt  *J{)  adults.  This  eolt 
liiiliihil  :i  -iri|»  nf  xoimil^  mixed  woods  horderin*;  a  marsh  alio 
a  iiiiN'  -oiitli  it{'  iht'  |in-!.  'I'he  liniTows  of  the  animals  were 
ijiMiiinl  ill  ill"'  wno.l-  t»r  >1imI)1h'iv.  ami  evidently  were  onite  il 
I  -aw  iit';iri\  a  I'li-lnl  nl"  dirt  at  till' entramv  of  a  single  hurrow. 
ihr  liiiri'i.w-  ilnii'  wrll  tr<idtlrn  I'unwavs  extemled  in  various 
ihii-  i«»  a  .li-iaii' «'  (»(■  .'»«)  or  7')  xanN.  onlv  rarelv  I'eat'hinir  wet  c 
ilaiiij-  ijiMiiinL  A-  ::  \\\\r  ohlv  a  pair  was  taken  in  one  set  ( 
\\a\-.  IIm'  taxt'iih'  I'und  -tM-mi'd  to  1m*  the  >t  ems  of /:'//*/ /n/ 7// m. 
iji«-\\  liiMiriaiii  l\  ill  ihrir  haiiiil>.  Onlv  old  (»nes  were  se<*ur 
\niiiiM-  cN  idiiiiK  inM  In-iiiL^  larii'e  enou;rh  to  run  about.  thou«;h 
ut"  ilic  r«iiiali'-  hat  I  i«MM'hil\  luii-ne  litters.  A  female  taken  J 
rdiiiaihrd  11  N\ «'l  1  di'M'ln] jrd  eml)ryos.  Th(»  measurements 
adiili  >|)rcimcii-.  iVoni  ihi^  Inrality  avera<rt»:  Total  len^h  'Jli 
vriu'lua*  .'ij.s,  Jiiiitl  fnoi  -J  L.'».  Ai  F(n't  Resolution  mv  l)r<)lli< 
a  f»'\\  -piM-iiurn-  diirihur  tliil\.  hiii  was  iinahle  to  find  any  eoloi 
Trout  Ko«k.  'J')  mill'*-  >outii  of  I'ort  Kae.  I  found  a  small  <*onn 
and  look  'J  adults  ami  a  niimher  of  (juarter-«:rown  youn«r  <>n  . 
ami  IS.  Coiitrarv  to  th<'ir  usual  habit,  the  individiuils  of  tliis 
had  rxicuded  their  runways  into  a  wet  sphafruum  swamp.  } 
Kae  I  wa^  unal)h'  ti>  find  any  evidence  of  the  presenc<»  of  this 
ihouirh  the  lndian>  infoiuuHl  me  that  the  species  inhabit 
\  ieinii  v. 


"  N.  A.  Fauna,  Nt>.  17.  i».  L'.'],  HH.M.». 
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"llRiile  we  were  ascending  the  Athabaska  during  the  autumn  we 
Mktecl  the  presence  of  the  species  at  several  localities.  The  uninis- 
ymble  burrows  and  runways  of  a  large  colony  were  found  in  deep 
ftixed  wooils  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  bordering  the  valley  of  the 
kthabaska  at  Big  Cascade  Rapid,  August  14,  and  on  the  following 
Ittjr  I  caught  a  half-grown  individual  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  cliff 
ft  Crooked  Bapid.  Evidences  of  a  small  colony  were  found  also 
ft  a  cabin  near  the  foot  of  Boiler  Rapid,  and  an  adult  female  was 
bond  dead  on  the  bank  of  the  river  60  miles  above  Grand  Rapid 
m  August  25. 

The  series  from  Fort  Smith  shows  little  variation  in  color,  some 
ndividuals  being  merely  a  little  more  reddish  than  others.  Young 
ines  from  Trout  Rock  are  duller  and  darker  than  adults,  and  have 
lie  nose  patch  duller,  though  always  sufficiently  l)right  to  distin- 
^ish  the  species  from  others  of  the  genus  without  reference  to  other 
Aaracters.  A  half-grown  young  one  taken  at  Crooked  Rai)id, 
Riugust  15,  is  in  fresh  pelage,  iind  is  darker  and  more  reddish  than 
inv  other  in  the  series.  An  adult  female  taken  GO  miles  above  (Jrand 
Bapid.  August  25,  is  very  dark,  owing  to  the  great  numl)er  of  black 
>  in  the  pelage.  A  specimen  taken  at  Cache  Pecotte,  40  miles 
of  Jasj)er  House,  March  20,  1897,  by  D.  E.  Noyes,  though  in  less 
irom  i>elage,  can  be  exactly  matched  in  color  by  si)ecimens  in  the 
Kries  from  Fort  Smith,  and  the  species  evidently  breeds  in  the  left- 
over winter  pelage. 

In  11K).*J,  during  our  hurried  trip  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  we  failed 
to  observe  this  species,  and  I  did  not  detect  it  north  of  Fort  Rae 
w  about  Great  Bear  Lake,  though  I  searched  carefully  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Franklin,  having  in  mind  Richardson's  allusion  to  its  occur- 
rence there.     While  asc*ending  the  Mackenzie  in  October  I  found  a 
colony  inhabiting  a  willow-covered  island  about  30  miles  above  Fort 
Norman,  but  could  not  stop  to  secure  specimens.     No  other  traces 
^f  the  animal  were  found  on  the  Mackenzie.     In  August  of  the  same 
year,  while  ascending  the  Athabaska,  my  brother  and  (^arv  found 
several  colonies  in  poplar  woods  between  Brule  and  (Jrand  rapids. 
Two  s)x?ci  mens  were  taken  at  the  latter  place  cm  August  20  and  21. 

A  year  later,  while  on  my, outward  trip,  I  found  a  large  colony  on 
tlie  Athabaska  30  miles  above  Pelican  Portage.  It  must  have  com- 
prised many  thousands  of  individuals,  and  occupied  a  heavily  wo()(le<l 
•r^^a,  at  least  half  a  mile  square,  on  the  gently  sloping  sides  of  the 
Galley.  I  took  a  series  of  eight  specimens  here  on  the  morning  of 
Aupist  29. 

Richardson  states  that  the  species  was  abundant  in  the  imuiediate 
vicinity  of  Fort  Franklin."    Coues  lists  specimens  from  Fort  Resolu- 

<>  Fauna  BoreaU-Aiiiericuua,  I,  p.  123,  1820. 
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li<»ii:  HiilTiilo  River:  Big  Island:  Fort  GocmI  Hope:  Fort  McPhtrou; 
Fort  AinlerMMi:  AiKler^on  River;  and  Liard  River.*  The  context 
>li(>\vs  that  the  sixH'iniens  in  this  list  had  chestnut  cheek>.  >o  there 
HH'ins  to  U»  no  rea>on  for  doubting  the  identification.  More  recently, 
liail<»y  has  nM'orde<l  s|Kviniens  (in  the  collection  of  tlie  NatioDtl 
MiiMMini)  from  Fort  Resolution:  *  Great  Slave  Lake:*  Fort  Rae; 
An(l<»r>oii  River:  and  *  Arctic  C<«st '  [Franklin  Bay]  ear^t  of  Fort 
Aiulcrsiui:  as  well  as  the  Cache  Pecotte  specimens  above  mentioned.^ 

Microtus  (Microtus)  macfarlani  Merriani.     MacFarlane  Vole. 

Littit*  is  known  of  the  distribution  of  this  species,  which  was  (le- 
scrilH'd  from  specimens  taken  by  MacFarlane  at  Fort  Anderson/  It 
is  cloH'ly  rc»hUed  to  J/.  o/tcrarluM  of  Alaska,  but  differs  in  cranial 
(•harartcr>.  With  J/,  druminondi  and  want hoff nut hni<^  which  (K*c«py 
the  same  p»n<»ral  region,  it  has  no  close  affinities,  though  suix?rticially 
it  cloM'lv  rcHMnbles  the  former. 

In  achlition  to  s<'veral  from  the  tyix*  lo<'ality,  Bailey  has  rei'onled 
specimens  from  |  lower  |  Mackenzie  River;  and  'Arctic  Coast'  [north 
or  east  of  Fort  Anders^m].''  I  trap|>ed  carefully  for  it  on  Gn»at  Bear 
liake  and  the  lower  Mackenzie,  but  failed  to  secure  si^ecimens. 

M'jrotus  (Microtus)  mordax  (Merriam).    Ixuig-tailed  Mountain  Voift 

This  i>  a  Rocky  Mountain  species  which  range^<  northward  to  the  i 
heatjwntcrs  of  the  Liard  and  the  Yukon.  Specimens  taken  by  luring 
at  llciirv  House  in  September,  1805,  and  15  miles  south  of  Henry 
llon>e.  Mild  on  the  Smoky  River  trail  l>etween  Muskeg  Creek  and 
Haptiste  Kiver,  north  of  »Jasper  House,  in  the  sunmier  and  early 
autumn  of  \s\){\,  have  been  recorded  by  Bailey.*^  At  his  camp  in  the 
inounlains  15  miles  south  of  Henry  House,  Ix>ring  found. the  S|)ecies 
living  in  muske'r^  near  timber  line.  Bailey  records  also  (loc.  oit.) 
two  vjMM'iniens  from  Liard  l\iver.  These  were  taken  by  A.  J.  Stone 
at  Hell  (Jate,  and  month  of  '  Black  River  '  [probably  the  KachikaV 
nnd    weiH'  tlu'  types  of  M,  catft((n  and  M.   rellero»uis.  iHisi^ectivelv/ 

Microtus  (Arvicola)  richardsoni  (l)eKayK     Richardson  Vole. 

This  s|)(»(ies  was  dis('oven»<l  by  Drnmmond  "near  the  foot  of  the 
Uocky  Mountains"  somewhere  in  the  Jasper  House  region.  Rich- 
ards m  lirst  referred  to  it  undi'r  the  name  Arvicoln  riparhts^  and 
rtatiMl,  doubtless  on  the  authoritv  of  Drmnmond,  that  its  habits  were 
-iinihir  to  tho-e  of  the  common  water  rat  (Arricola  amphiblfi^).    '*  It 

"  Moiio;:rjiplis  N.  A.  UiMleiitin,  pp.  LNM,  20*J,  1S77. 

''  N.  A.  Fauna.  No.  17,  p.  ns,  IIKM). 

'Merrinin.  Pmc.  Wjisliliij^tnii  Aead.  Sci.,   II.  ]>.  124,  1900. 

'' N.  A.  Faniia.  No.  17,  p.   10,  IIMM). 

•  N.  A.  Fauna.  No.  17.  p.  'A).  ItKH). 

f  Allen,  Hull.  Am.  Mu8.  Nat.  Hist.,  Xll,  p.  7,  18S>9. 
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?nts  moist  meadows  amongst  the  mountains,  and  swims  and 
well,  taking  at  once  to  the  water  when  pursued."  ** 
vay,   perceiving  the  animal  to  be  different   from  '  riparius^^ 
ribed  it  under  the  name  A.  richardsoniJ* 

ht  specimens  taken  by  J.  Alden  Loring  at  points  10  and  25 
weiit  of  Henry  House,  in  October,  1896,  have  been  recorded  by 
r/  They  were  found  inhabiting  wet  sphagnum  swamps  and 
rapped  with  difficulty.  None  of  the  specimens  were  fully  adult, 
e  largest  one,  a  nearly  full-grown  female,  measured :  Total  length 
ail  vertebrae  61,  hind  foot  28.  These  records  from  the  Jasper 
'  region  furnish  all  we  know  regarding  its  distribution  within 
ea  now^  under  review. 

:u8  (Pedomys)  minor  (Merriam).     Least  Upland  Vole. 

:>  specimens,  taken  by  J.  Alden  Loring  at  Edmonton,  in  Sep- 
r,  181)4,  as  well  as  one  from  Red  Deer,  Alberta,  have  been  re- 

I  by  Bailey.**  The  Edmonton  specimens  were  taken  beneath 
locks  in  a  dry  upland  field,  where  the  animals  were  found 
ving  the  same  locations  as  M.  drummondi,  but  were  much 
nninon  than  that  species. 

zibethicus  spatulatus  Osgood.     Northwest  Muskrat. 

the  sj)ring  of  11)01  we  found  muskrats  rather  uncommon  along 
thabaska  above  Fort  McMurray,  but  observed  a  number  on  the 

part  of  the  river  May  17.  The  species  was  very  common  in 
'Ita  of  the  Athabaska  and  Peace,  and  among  the  hills  near  Fort 
wyan  we  foimd  it  inhabiting  the  nuiskeg  ponds  as  well  as  the 

stre^ims  which  formed  their  outlets.  We  often  observed  the 
lis  along  Rocher  River,  and  near  the  mouth  of  Peace  River 

them  frequenting  the  small  landlocked  ponds  in  dense  spruce 
s  where  their  well-worn  trails  between  the  ponds  w^ere  very 
icuous  in  the  deep  mossy  carpet  which  covered  the  ground.  At 
Smith  they  were  common  in  the  marshes  to  the  south  of  the  post, 

II  the  lower  part  of  Slave  River  and  in  its  delta  they  were  very 
lant.  While  crossing  (ireat  Slave  Lake  to  Fort  Rae  I  found 
inhabiting  the  islands  and  shore  of  the  Northern  Arm  wherever 
IV  inlets  occurred.  Trout  Rock,  25  miles  south  of  Fort  Rae,  evi- 
r  lH»ing  a  favorite  locality.  Tn  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort 
hough  the  conditions  were  favorable,  I  found  the  animals  very 
floubtless  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  large  band  of  Indians  then 
egated  about  the  post.     On  our  return  trij)  the  species  was  sev- 

"Fauna  noroali-Ainoricann.  I.  ]).  120.  1H*J0. 
^7Aiol  NVw  Vtuk.  Part   I,  Mnininjiliji.  p.  in.  1S42. 
<^N.  A.  Fnnim,  No.  17,  p.  VA).  11M)0. 
*  N.  A.  Fauna,  No.  17,  p.  70,  IDOO. 
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A  '.ii't'.I  •  f»ni)i;ii(-oh  1)1"  \]\>  -ri'i'-  mlliM'ti'il  ill  the  Athal 
\I.i' !  •  i,/:«'  r-'L'K'i:  ^viiji  -| H-.-imrii-  iVoni  Ala-^ka.  ivpiv^Miliii«; 
i,.ii ,il.,l ,,  .  ;j|,,j    t'l'ihi   K«'"-\\  III  in.  rdiMpri-in^r  ihe  typo  >4»rie>  ni 

;i    inriilnf.  i-  jiiMi;i||\    i|ji)>i.   {'mm   Athaha-ka  aiul  (ireat  Slave 
Ml-     oiiji  •.'.  Ii;ii    \\i\r\\\n'i\'\i\\f  :iii«|    injifht    wjilioiil    iinpropriotv 
I'lii'l    lo    hiiJ  ,,itni  .      Ill    L'«'in'i:il.   the   niiiKiiininer   ^[)e(■inlen^ 
liiMii-  n:(|<h  h  III  I  he  I'lir  lliaii  typical  sjfat'ihitnts.     The  Fort  Fr 
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ipecimens,  taken  late  in  September,  agi-ee  very  well  with  spatulatm 
5rom  Alaska  in  corresponding  pelage.  The  series  of  adults  taken 
»rly  in  July  at  Fort  McPherson  are  in  a  very  pale,  washed-out 
)elage.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  condition  results  from  some 
nineral  in  the  sediment-laden  water  of  Peel  River.  Specimens  from 
he  comparatively  clear  waters  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  also  taken  in 
Fuly,  do  not  exhibit  this  bleaching  to  a  degree  approximating  the 
condition  in  the  Peel  River  examples. 

Five  adults  from  the  Athabaska  and  Great  Slave  Lake  region 
fcverage  in  measurements :  Total  length  546,  tail  vertebrae  264.4,  hind 
Soot  75 ;  five  specimens  from  Fort  Franklin  average  499,  218.8,  74.6. 
His  series  includes  several  youngish  individuals;  the  largest  in  the 
eries,  an  adult  male,  measures  540,  244,  80.  Five  adults  of  both 
Rxes  from  Fort  McPherson  average  544,  251,  76. 

The  muskrat  is  quite  generally  distributed  throughout  the  northern 
eegion,  nearly  to  the  limit  of  the  forest.  Richardson  mentions  that 
die  species  extends  its  range  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie ;  ° 
ind  Russell  speaks  of  it  as  abundant  near  the  mouth  of  Peel  River 
in  the  summer  of  1894.^  Tyrrell  speaks  of  seeing  it  in  all  the  streams 
to  the  southeast  of  Athabaska  Lake  during  his  exploring  trip  in  that 
region  in  the  summer  of  1892.*^ 

J.  Alden  Loring  reported  it  common  at  Edmonton  in  September, 
1894,  and  along  the  trail  between  that  point  and  the  mountains  in 
the  early  autumn  of  1895.  In  1896  he  frequently  observed  it  in  the 
Bune  region  during  the  summer,  and  noted  it  in  the  valleys  and  foot- 
Idlls  between  Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River  in  the  early  autumn. 
A  male,  taken  at  Henry  House,  September  6,  1895,  and  another  from 
£dmonton,  have  been  referred  to  F.  spatulatxis  by  Osgood.* 

During  the  first  year  of  Fort  Anderson's  existence  (outfit  18G1), 
500  muskrat  skins  were  traded;  for  the  next  year  1,500  skins  figured 
in  the  returns. 

MacFarlane  states  that  this  animal  occurs  on  the  lower  Anderson 
to  its  outlet,  though  less  commonly  than  on  the  Mackenzie.  He  gives 
data  regarding  the  number  traded  and  sold  during  different  series  of 
ywrs,  and  the  notable  reduction  in  numl)ers  during  certain  years  on 
account  of  unusual  seasonal  conditions  or  other  causes.  He  states 
that  the  animals  are  subject  to  a  liver  disease  which  kills  them  by 
thousands.  They  are  said  to  have  two  or  three  litters  during  the 
summer.*^ 

«  Fauna  BoreaH-Americana,  I,  p.  117,  1S20. 

^Expl.  In  F'ar  North,  p.  las,  1S5)8. 

<^Ann.  Rept.  Can.  Owl.  Surv.,  vni   (new  s.i-.),  y.  l.U).  1S1K5. 

^  N.  A.  Fauna,  No.  10,  p.  37,  1900. 

Tnx'.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mua,  XXV IF  I,  pp.  737,  7as,  llior*. 
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Castor  canadensis  Kiihl.    (^iiiadiaii  lieavor. 

iMHiiifrly  alxiiul.'iiit  tlirou^iioiit  this  region  north  ne 
limit  of  irn'v..  i|h*  lus'ivcr  is  now  ahnost  cxtorniinatiMl  in  i 
:iihl  iin\\h<*i-f  iv  I'liininon.  though  skins  aiv  iih-imvihI  anni 
ihr  piiM-^  tliruiighoiit  the  rngioii.  During  th(*  night  of  M 
while  i'iir:iin|ici|  iiisir  INiplar  Point,  W  niih's  U^hiw  Fort 
wt'  -f\rral  liiiH'**  lii'ar*!  ih«'  slap  <if  a  U^avcr's  tail  on  tho  wi 
ling"-'  wrrr  MTM  nn  ill*'  hanks  of  thi?  Athaba^ka  Ik4ow 
AiiM»ng  :i  hirgr  niniiluT  <if  skin>  siH»n  at  Fort  Kac  tho  ( 
fi'oiii  li^lil  hruwn  tfi^-ootv  hiack. 

l)iii-iiig  till'  >«*a>nn  iif  \\H)i\  wi*  >i\\\'  nunil)ors  of  skins  at 
pu-i-.  |»;i-mmI  nil  onr  way  to  (Jroat  Shive  Lake.  We  lea 
<-nii-ii|iT;ili|r  iiiiiiilK^r  :i re  traded  at  Fond  du  Lae.  an  out} 
( 'lii|M'\\  \:i!i  ^iiujiiril  near  (he  eastern  en<l  of  Athabaska 
v:i'i  rrgiim  which  -I reicl u»s  from  (iivat  Slave  Lake  to 
Moimi:iiii>  :it  pri'M'nl  >eems  to  U*  the  lK»st  Ix'aver  country  i 
Miiny  --kill-  ;mv  hmiighl  from  (he  npiH*r  reaches  of  llay  I 
licnvrr  Iinlijiii-s.  and  from  Trout  l^ake  hv  the  natives  w 
th.-it    loc.iljtv.     Till'    Horn    Mountain   eountrv  also   furn 

•  • 

'Uiii-.     Aloiiir  inv  i-(»u(e  U'tween  (In^at  Shive  antl  (iival 
till'  hcaxfi*  hns  in»w  lu'conu'  srare<».  owing  to  constant  limit 
LHiidi*  iiiiiinatcd  that   in  certain  localities  off  the  main  i 
\\r   wi-rr    follow iii»r  li,.  knew   of  small  <*olonies  of  Ihmivi 
(iiTMi   I'm*:!!'  L:ikr  tjjc  ln'>i  licavcr  grouud  seemed  to  1h*  U 
\\i\Vi\  of  I'ort  FrMiiklin.  and  I  saw  M'vera I  skins,  some  quit 
l>rniii:lii    from   I  he  JuiiiliMir  iri'oinids  ahout   two  davs'  tr 
iinrili\\:ii«l.     \Miili'  :i>erMding  the  Mackenzie  in  Octolx^r  ^ 
fre-h  iMsnrr  iiM«;it  fr<uii  ii;uive>  near  Km'he  Trempe-lVau. 
|)iirin^^  tin'  u  inter  of   MMi.*)  |  several  heavers  were   ki 
« linns  in  the  reirion  al>oiit   Fort  Sim])son.     In  the  spring 
often  de-ecii(l  the  >ninll<'r  streams  to  the  main  river  and 
I  he  month  of  the  in'\t   trilnitarv.     A  young  one  was  sh 
moiitli  of  the  l/nird  in  Mav,  and  several  adults  and  voun; 
been  kiiliMJ  in  lecu'iil  veais  near  the  mouth  of  Hluefish  C're 
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AVe  obtained  no  skins  of  this  species,  but  procured  a  series  of  skulls 
bpom  various  points  throughout  the  region. 

At  the  time  of  Hearne's  exploration  the  beaver  occurred  abun- 
hntly  throughout  the  wooded  part  of  the  country.  He  found  it 
slentiful  to  the  northward  of  Great  Slave  Lake  east  of  the  Northern 
Inn  early  in  December,  1771,"  and  also  found  some  occupying  the 
glands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  lake.*  Richardson  intimates  that 
he  beaver  ranged  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  states 
hat  the  animals  were  numerous  in  the  country  lying  immediately  to 
he  northward  of  Fort  Franklin.*'  MacFarlane  noted  the  animal  on 
iockhart  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Anderson,  in  the  summer  of  1857.*' 
^itot  found  the  beaver  occupying  the  small  lakes  on  the  terraced 
bpes  of  (irizzly  Bear  Mountain,  near  its  western  extremity,  while 
Kploring  the  southern  shores  of  Great  Bear  Lake  in  18()8.^  Allen 
ficorded  specimens  from  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Good  Hope,  and  Fort 
mderson.'  In  the  summer  of  1892,  while  exploring  between  Atha- 
iska  I^ike  and  Churchill  River,  J.  B.  Tyrrell  found  a  "  considerable 
ilonv  "  near  the  source  of  Geikie  River,  southeast  of  Athabaska 
jjke.^  MacFarlane,  from  Indian  information,  states  that  this 
ptonal  has  from  1  or  2  to  9  young  at  a  birth.* 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1895,  while  in  the  mountains  in  western 
kSierta,  J.  Alden  Loring  saw  a  few  fresh  '  cuttings '  and  tracks  of 
iivers,  but  found  the  species  very  rare.  During  his  second  visit  to 
he  region,  in  1896,  he  obtained  evidence  showing  that  the  animal 
bmierly  alx)unded  in  suitable  localities  throughout  the  region,  but 
lad  been  nearly  exterminated.  Tracks  were  seen  on  a  small  stream 
between  Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River,  but  no  other  recent  traces 
jf  the  animals  were  observed. 

Ihomomys  talpoides  (Richardson).    Saskatchewan  Pocket  (jopher. 

In  certain  places  along  the  wagon  road  leading  northward  from 
Edmonton,  during  our  spring  and  fall  journeys,  we  saw  many  hills 
ttrown  up  by  this  species.  The  most  northerly  traces  seen  were  near 
Vermilion  Creek,  40  miles  north  of  Edmonton. 

In  September  and  the  early  part  of  Octolx^r,  1894,  J.  Alden  Loring 
f'^und  this  species  common  along  the  railroad  from  Calgary  north 
^0  Edmonton.    At  the  latter  place  he  took  seven  specimens,  Septemlx»r 

•Journey  to  Northern  Ocean,  p.  223,  ITOn. 

Mbld.,  p.  248,  17f>5. 

''Fannn  Boreall-Anierlcann,  I,  p.  lOS,  1S21>. 

^("nnadlan  Record  of  Science.  IV,  p.  32,  1S!)0. 

*'ExpI.  dn  Orand  Ijio  des  Ours,  p.  1.S2.  1S03. 

^  MonofnuphB  N.  A.  Uodentin,  p.  44S,  1S77. 

'Ann.  Ke|)t.  Can.  Oeol.  Snrv..  VIII   (new  s<t.),  p.  131).  isir,. 

*Proc  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  XXVIII,  p.  743,  11K)5. 
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9  to  23,  and  later  he  collected  the  si)ecies  at  both  Red  Deer  and  Cal- 
gary. In  1895  he  reported  it  common  at  St.  Albert,  a  few  miles  north- 
west of  Edmonton,  and  took  a  sj)ecimen  there  on  October  80.  Tins 
was  still  in  the  dark,  worn  summer  coat.  Several  specimens  taken  by 
G.  F.  Dippie  near  Red  Deer  in  April  and  May.  1900,  are  in  the  Hio- 
logical  Survey  collection.  Two  of  these  are  melanistic,  lx»inp  of  a 
nearly  uniform  sooty  color  throughout,  only  slightly  lighter  beneath. 
The  measurements  of  six  specimens  from  Edmonton  average:  Total 
length  214.0,  tail  vertebra?  03,  hind  foot  27.8. 

Zapus  hudsonius  (Zinnn.).    Hudson  Bay  Jumping  Mouse. 

During  our  trip  in  1901  we  did  not  detect  this  siMJcies  until  we 
ivached  Fort  Smith,  where  we  took  several  in  shrubbv  wooils  Iwrdcr- 
ing  a  mai*sh.  Here  one  afternoon  I  watched  one  for  some  time  hop- 
])ing  about  in  some  willows  near  the  edge  of  a  marsh.  He  moved 
quite  leisurely,  taking  jumps  of  only  2  or  3  feet.  Only  two  were 
trapjH^d  at  Fort  Kesolution,  and  at  Fort  Kae,  though  I  trapi)ed 
carefully  for  them,  I  failed  to  capture  any.  During  our  retuni  trip 
we  took  two  on  the  Athabaska,  00  miles  above  Grand  Rapid,  on 
August  25. 

In  1903  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Cary  took  one  at  Fort  Reso- 
lution  in  June,  and  while  working  on  the  Athabaska  in  the  early 
autunni  trapped  specimens  at  Fort  McMurray;  Brule  Rapid;  25  miles 
above  Pelican  Rapid;  Swift  Current;  La  Biche  River;  and  30  miles 
above  Athabaska  I^anding.  An  adult  male  taken  at  I^  Biche  River 
on  August  29  had  assumed  the  fall  ixilage,  was  very  fat,  and  in  all 
pn)l)ability  would  have  hil>ernated  soon.  The  species  was  last  taken, 
above  Athabaska  Landing,  on  September  11.  The  measurements  of 
three  adults  from  Fort  Smith  average:  Total  length  210.0,  tail  ver- 
tebra' 129,  liind  foot  29.3;  two  from  Fort  Resolution  average  21G, 
132,  31 ;  four  from  the  Athabaska  average  220,  34.5,  30.7.  Thesis  sixKri- 
mens  are  not  separable  from  typical  Z.  hudHonius  from  the  Hudson 
Bay  region. 

Ross  i'e(!orde(l  s])(»cimens  from  Portage  I^i  Ixx!he;*»  later  he  gave 
the  sj)e('ies  as  connnon  there,  and  recorded  it  also  from  Fort  Simpson.* 
I  have  recently  recorded  Z.  hudsotuus^  on  the  strength  of  sj>ecimensin 
the  National  Museum,  from  Fort  Resolution  and  Fort  Rae.** 

Mac'Farlane  reports  this  species,  on  the  authority  of  P.  Descham- 
heault,  as  occurring  at  Isle  a  la  Crosse  and  at  Lac  du  Brochet  post 
(Keindeer  Lake).'' 

«('an.  Nnt.  niid  (Jeol.,  VI,  p.  412.  ISGl. 

''Nat.  Hist.  Itev.,  II   (stMumd  sor.).  p.  274,  1862. 

'■  N.  A.  Kannn,  No.  I.',  \^.  17,   ISJMK 

'U»roc.  U.  S.  Nut.  Mus.,  XXVllI,  p.  730,  15K)5. 
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Zapus  princeps  Allen.    Rocky  Mountain  Jumping  Mouse. 

J.  Alden  Loring  took  two  individuals  of  this  species  a  few  miles 
west  of  Henry  House,  Alberta,  September  G,  1895.  In  1896  he  took 
i*veral  near  his  camp  in  the  mountains  15  miles  south  of  Henry  House. 
They  were  trapped  in  shrubby  willow^s  beside  a  small  stream  near 
timber  line,  and  have  already  been  recorded."  The  vicinity  of  Henry 
House  is  the  northernmost  point  from  which  this  Rocky  Mountain 
iipecies  is  known. 

Zapns  princeps  minor  Preble.    Saskatchewan  Jumping  Mouse. 

Three  specimens  taken  on  Blindman  and  Red  Deer  rivers,  near 
Red  Deer,  Alberta,  in  June  and  July,  1900,  by  G.  F.  Dippie,  and  now 
in  the  Biological  Survey  collection,  agree  perfectly  with  Z.  p,  minor 
from  the  type  locality.  This  form  is  known  only  from  the  Saskatch- 
ewan basin. 

Erethizon  dorsatom  (Linn.).    Canada  Porcupine. 

Though  originally  abounding  nearly  throughout  the  forested  region, 
the  porcupine  has  become  rare  in  most  parts  of  the  north,  mainly 
owing  to  its  sluggish  habits  ftnd  its  desirability  as  a  food  animal. 
The  Indians  are  very  fond  of  its  flesh,  and  as  the  animals,  in  a  fairly 
open  country,  may  be  left  almost  indefinitely  with  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty of  being  found  again  when  wanted,  they  have  been  unable  to 
hold  their  own  in  most  sections.    None  were  seen  during  the  course  of 
our  jounieys,  and  I  obtained  only  a  few  records  of  its  occurrence.  J.  S. 
Edmonton  infonned  me  that  he  had  seen  a  few  near  Firebag  River,  a 
small  stream  which  enters  the  Athabaska  about  75  miles  below  Fort 
McMurray.    The  animal  was  reported  fairly  common  in  the  country 
north  of  Fort  Chipewyan,  and  in  the  region  about  Fond  du  I^ac,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Athabaska  Lake.     James  MacKinlav  informed  me 
that  he  had  seen  a  few  about  the  eastern  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake. 

In  the  summer  of  1892,  while  exploring  in  the  region  between  Atha- 
baska I^ake  and  Churchill  River,  J.  B.  Tyrrell  found  the  porcupine 
plentiful  about  Cree  Lake.^ 

MacFarlane  states  that  porcupines  are  but  rarely  met  with  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Anderson  River  region,  but  are  more  numerous 
to  the  southward  of  that  section,  though  nowhere  very  abundant  in 
the  far  north.*^ 

Erethison  epizanthnm  Brandt.    Yellow-haired  Porcupine. 

Data  to  define  the  ranges  of  this  and  the  preceding  form  in  this 
region  are  not  at  hand,  but  E,  epixanthiun  appears  to  be  confined 
niaiiily  to  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Porcupines  are  occa- 

«  N.  A.  Fauna,  No.  15,  p.  23,  1899. 

*  Ann.  Kept  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  VIU  (new  sen.),  p.  laD,  181HJ. 

«Proc  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  XXVIII,  p.  741.  1905. 
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j-ioiijilly  killccl  at  Fort  Simpson.  In  some  sections  of  the  Liard  River 
cnuiitry  tlu'v  arc  still  rather  common,  and  most  of  the  quills  used  in 
oriiamentail  work  in  the  Mackenzie  region  are  brought  from  thst 
(juarter.  The  porcupines  of  the  Liard  are  said  to  be  of  the  yellow- 
haiivd  form. 

Richardson  stated  that  the  porcupine  occurred  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mackenzie  as  high  as  latitude  07**,  his  note  probably  referring  to  this 
form.''     Koss  included  Liard  River  in  its  range;*  while  Allen  referred    1 
skulls  from  Peel  Kiver  to  E,  epixanthumS 

Whih'  collecting  in  the  Jasper  House  region  in  1895  and  1896  J. 
Alden  Ix)ring  found  this  species  rather  common.  In  1895  he  took  one 
at  Jasper  House*  on  September  14,  and  later  in  the  autumn  saw  many 
tracks  and  s<»vcral  of  the  animals  in  '  Rodent  Vallev '  about  25  miles 
west  of  Ilcnrv  House.  In  1890  he  saw  one  in  the  mountains  15  miles 
south  of  Henry  House  in  July,  found  the  species  common  in  the  high 
mountains  in  the  early  autumn,  and  saw  one  in  slide  rock  in  '  Rodent 
Valley'  in  OctolnT.  In  an  article  published  a  few  years  later  he 
gives  many  notes  on  their  habits  as  observed  by  him  in  this  region.'' 

Ochotona  princeps  (Richardson).    Rocky  Mountain  Pika. 

This  six'cics  was  dcscriUnl  by  Richardson  from  sixK.*imens  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,'  undoubtedly  the  ones  taken  by  Drummond  neir 
tiie  souiccs  of  KIk  (Athabaska)   River.     Richardson  later  mentions, 
in  addition  to  those  taken  by  Drununond,  several  obtained  by  Mr. 
MaclMicrson  from  the  River  of  the  Mountains  (Liard). ^     B.  R.  Ross, 
thirty  years  later,  listed  the  species  as  common  among  the  mountain 
lan^es  of  Liard  River."    The  limits  of  its  range  to  the  northward  are 
unknown. 

While  in  the  mountains  of  western  Alberta,  the  locality  of  Drum- 
mond V  specimens,  in  18i)5  and  1891),  J.  Alden  Loring  found  the 
spcM-it's  connnon  in  the  higher  ranges,  and  secured  a  series  of  nearly 
50  speeimens.  In  ISt).*)  he  took  a  numl)er  at  Henry  House  early  in 
September.     In  189()  he  found  it  connnon  in  the  mountains  15  miles 

"  Fjiuna   r>on»;ili-Aiiiei'ic'aim,    I,   p.  214,   1S2J). 

M'aii.   Nat.  and  (Jeol..  VII,  p.  141,  1S(>2. 

'■  Moiicf^rraphs  X.  A.  Kodentia.  p.  .*i07,  1S77. 

'MM»ivst  and  Stream,  LI  I,  p.  345,  181K). 

'  Zool.  .Tunrn.,   Ill,  p.  .VJO,  1S28. 

^  Fauna  Hcu'eali-Aniericana,  I,  p.  227.  1821).  Richardson's  references  to  re- 
ports and  spiviniens  from  the  '  Uiver  of  the  Mountaius/  received  from  Murdoch 
Ma<  rhiMson,  usually  refer  to  Fort  Xelsim,  ou  Fort  Nelson  River,  the  princlpnl 
southern  tributary  of  the  Liard.  He  sometimes  refers  specifically  to  the  "east 
braneh  of  the  River  of  the  Mountains."  (**A  collection  of  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds, of  nnuh  interest,  made  at  Fort  Nelson  on  the  River  of  the  Mountains. 
a  branch  of  the  Mackenzie,  was  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  MacPherson."  F.  B.  A.,  I, 
Introduction,  p.  xix,  1S2!K) 

n  Cuu.  Nut.  and  Gvi^i.,  Vll,  p.  141,  1«02. 
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south  of  Henry  House  in  July  and  secured  a  good  series.  During 
the  early  autumn  he  secured  specimens  in  the  mountains  at  points 
about  50  and  00  miles  north  of  Jasper  House.  He  took  a  few  also  in 
the  mountains  10  and  25  miles  west  of  Henry  House,  October  17  and 
18.  The  latter  specimens  are  in  fresh  pelage,  and  above  are  yellowish 
brown  flecked  with  black,  which  in  some  cases  becomes  the  pre- 
dominating color  posteriorly;  beneath  they  are  white,  more  or  less 
suffused  with  ochraceous.  Among  the  skins  taken  15  miles  south  of 
Henry  House  in  July,  1896,  are  some  in  a  different  pelage,  being 
much  more  grayish,  but  most  of  them  are  in  process  of  transition  from 
this  coat  to  the  fall  pelage  referred  to  above. 

Ten  adults  of  both  sexes  taken  15  miles  south  of  Henrv  House 
average :  Total  length  190.4,  hind  foot  30. 

lepus  americanus  Erxleben.     Hudson   Bay   Varying  Hare.     White 
Rabbit. 

The  varying  hare  or  rabbit  is  common  and  quite  generally  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  Athabaska  and  Mackenzie  regions  north  to  the 
limit  of  trees.  As  is  well  known,  the  species  is  subject  to  great  fluc- 
tuations in  numbers,  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  common 
during  a  period  of  years,  and  then  becoming  scarce  again,  the  peri- 
ods of  greatest  abundance  occurring  every  seven  years,  according  to 
general  report,  but  in  reality  not  recurring  with  absolute  regularity 
nor  at  the  same  time  in  all  sections. 

During  our  first  trip  to  the  Athabaska  region  in  1901  we  found 
that  the  rabbits  had  begun  to  increase  after  one  of  their  periods  of 
scarcity.  We  found  them  rather  common  at  Fort  Chipewyan  late 
in  May,  and  secured  a  number  of  specimens,  some  of  which  still  re- 
tained a  few  scattered  white  hairs  of  the  winter  pelage.  Between  that 
point  and  Fort  Smith  we  occasionally  noted  the  animals.  At  Fort 
Smith  some  of  the  Indians  were  living  principally  on  rabbits,  taking 
them  in  snares.  Alfred  E.  Preble  secured  several  specimens  at  Fort 
Resolution  during  July,  and  I  took  a  small  series,  comprising  adults 
and  young,  at  Fort  Rae  during  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month. 

In  1903,  when  we  again  visited  the  region,  we  found  that  the  ani- 
mals had  continued  to  increase  during  the  interval,  and  w^ere  then 
apparently  at  the  height  of  abundance.  While  descending  the  Atha- 
baska and  Slave  rivers  we  saw  large  numbers.  In  many  places  along 
the  banks  the  dense  thickets  of  willows  and  other  shrubs  had  been 
eaten  almost  down  to  the  ground.  On  the  Smith  Portage  road  their 
ravages  were  especially  noticeable,  the  young  Banksian  pines  being 
here  the  principal  food.  The  many  evidences  of  winter  snaring  and 
the  thousands  of  white  rabbit  skins  which  littered  the  neighborhood 
of  an  occasional  deserted  Indian  camp  showed  that  this  locality  had 
been  a  favorite  resort  for  both  rabbits  and  Indians  during  the  pre- 
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« •••liiiiT  wihicr.  'I'Im*  n'<ri(ni  alHiiit  lln*  l«i\vt'r  Slaw  also  alxiundcHl  \\\l\i 
\.\\t\t\\-.  W'liilc  |>:iil(llii)^r  a  (liMaiKv  iif  ^>  or  4  iiiik*>  aloii^  a  nar^(l^^ 
«  liaiiiH-l  ill  tlir  Slavr  ll'wvv  «l«*lla  on  ,hmo  li»  w«»  saw  iitsirlv  40  on  the 
l»;iiik-.  :iihI  -Imi  x'Vi'iJil  wiili  a  |»i>t(»l.  A  party  arriviii*;:  at  Fort  Ke>- 
nliiiinii  iVdiii  I  lav  Kivcr  in  •lunr.  having  skirtiMl  the  >iiore  of  the  lakf. 
ii|»nri(Mi  raiiliii^  rxtrciiicly  ahiiiulaiit,  iiiid  MatiMl  that  a  hirge  pro- 
{•nriimi  of  lliM-c  >li(>t  had  acciiniuhitioiis  (»f  pus  InMiLMith  the  skin  uf 
iii<-  liiM  U.  Oiiici'-^  ha\f  rcpoi'tctl  a  similar  coiulitioii  in  >irk  or  iWd 
r:iM»ii-  .iImiiit  ih«'  lt»\vcr  Aihaha^ka.  Duriii^r  tlH»ir  trip  to  the  iipfHT 
M:h-kcii/i('  ill  Jiilv  iiiv  brnthfr  and  (*arv  found  the  animals  abun- 
liani  and  (unlv  a  nninhcr  of  specimens. 

Ill  iIm-  rnimtrv  lo  the  imrthwai'il  «d'  Fort  Ra*'  the  animals  were  com- 
hiMii  diiiiiii;  Aiiiru-t.  Mild  <-<»ntril>uted  lar<r«*ly  to  our  larder.  Tlu* 
I)«i^ril»-  riitire  iju'iii  witiiiu  shot  l»y  inakin«r  a  raj-pin<r  sipieak  throuirli 
iIh*  iM;irl\  rlo>«'d  lip>.  'In  in>m'e  tin*  proju'r  >alivary  eoinlition  for 
ilii-  Nnr.il  |Mrl'nriiianri'.  iliry  MMuetimes  ehew  the  hitter  hark  of  sonu* 
-linili,  ii-!iall\  I.'  nnnniiim  t  nmnlrii.sis,  \  ea>ilv  learnetl  to  imitate 
ilic  -mind  li\  :i  iii(»ditirat inn  of  tlie  Miiieakinir  in  common  ust*  for  ah 
liiiihii  I'ird-.  Mild  -null  hri  Miiii' a  piMilieieut  rahhit  «*aller.  What  attrac- 
I'Mi,  i|ii«-  rjiiiiid  \\\\^  fnr  ihe  animaU  is  not  eh»ar,  hut  the  niethotl  i^ 

in««— fill  nid\  diiiiiiir  iIh"  ^iiimner  or  hivediuir  season.  Adults  of 
ImiiIi  -rx.-  :ii««  MitiMrji'd  l»y  (he  >oiind.  hiit  the  yt)un«r  >tddoiu  res|H>n*\ 
i«»  ii.  A-  Cmi'  m-  I  rnidd  IrMiii  llie  native  trihes  of  the  lower  Maeken- 
/ir  An  in»i  |irM«rh«'  ihi-  iiM'thnd  nl"  ('ntiein«>:  tiie  animals,  ihouirh  I 
Iniiinl  iliMi  ii  w.i-  «m|IimI1\  -llr(•^•-'^l'lli  then*.  I'udiT  favorahle  ron»li- 
linii-  I  In-  ;iiiiniMl-  rr-|iniid  l«>  the  >nMiHl  hy  a  liurried  apiiroach.  usually 
Mlniii;-  ;i  rii:i\\M\.  Mild  \\i^  iu»l  ^(n|)  iiiitil  suddeidv  arrested  hv  the  uii- 
I  \|Mih-d  ^iijlii  »)!'  ihr  cMJlrr.  wiien  iliev  n>uallv  n»main  motionless  for 
;i    I'rw    -.•.niid-.  M | »| »M i«'i ii Iv   ill   wniidi'r.  Mild  tlieu  houml  away.     The 

MiiM-  miiniimI  iMii  -rldniii  In-  cnm j )l('t<'ly  d(MHMved  a  second  time,  hut 
ii~iiMll\  .Mil  Im-  iiiMdt'  In  MpprnM^'h  within  a  certain  distance,  varyin^^ 
Willi  iIm'  iiMiiirt'  iA  I  lie  liTniiiid.  Mpparciitly  to  *ret  a  se(*ond  look  at  thi* 
':iit rihl'T.  Mild  iiiMV  he  ln'Mi'd  -••iirryiiiir  mIhhu  and  loudly  thumping;  it^ 

•  li-nh'M-iir"-.  SninciiiiH-  ilic  M|)p!'nMcirniir  ral>l)it  makes  a  <rruntin<r 
i.ni-f  M-  ii   riidic-  inwMi'd  the  -niircc  nf  (lie  sound.     This  apparently 

•  lcin»t«"-  iircMi  rMiicnu-<.  M^  ill  ^iicli  cM-cs  MS  r  ohserved  the  animal  al- 
.»My~  •*M!iM'  \rrv  cln-i'.  -niiictiinc^  almost  to  my  feet,  Wfore  iXM'ceiv- 
iiii:'  inc. 

Al<»iiLi  tlic  -niiiji  ^linr»'  of  (ircat  Pm'M!'  Lake  to  the  eastward  of 
McXicMi'  l>M\',  I  Iniiiid  i:ihi)i(s  niK'ninmniK  imt  occasionallv  saw  tracks 
i)V  ntli(  r  c\  id«'iicc^  of  thcii"  ju'cMMicc.  To  (he  west  (d'  McViear  Ray. 
wImtc  the  enimtrv  is  helter  suited  to  their  need<,  thev  w«»re  more 
MhiiiidMiil.  At  Knit  I-'ranklin  ral)l)it^  were  common  late  in  Septem- 
lu  r.  Mild  Ml  tln'  iMpi<ls  on  I>ear  Kiver  a  paity  of  Indians  were  snarin«r 
llie  MiiiiiiMl-  hv  hundreds.     Thev  had  now  commenced  to  chauire  to 
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he  white  winter  pelage.  While  ascending  the  Mackenzie  in  October 
[  saw  numbers  daily.  At  Fort  Simpson  the  opinion  was  unanimous 
hat  the  animals  had  not  been  so  abundant  for  many  years. 

Each  Indian,  and  some  of  the  white  inhabitants,  maintained  a  line 
if  snares,  popularly  termed  a  '  rabbit  track,'  being  a  trail  extending 
?or  several  miles  through  a  district  where  the  animals  were  common, 
vith  snares  set  close  to  the  track  at  frequent  intervals.  A  pole  to 
^hich  the  noose  is  attached  is  balanced  over  a  convenient  limb  and 
ips  up  when  the  snare  is  released,  suspending  the  animal  in  midair 
'PL  XXI,  fig.  2).  This  insures  a  speedy  death  and  places  the  quarry 
mt  of  reach  of  dogs  and  other  predatory  quadrupeds.  Rabbits  pref- 
Tably  are  caught  by  the  neck;  when  suspended  by  the  leg,  as  fre- 
(iiently  happens,  their  flesh  is  less  palatable.  Usually  for  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  actual  setting  of  the  snares,  quantities  of  brush  are 
ut  and  placi»d  in  convenient  spots,  to  attract  the  animals,  and  get 
hem  into  good  condition.  Hundreds  were  brought  in  and  sold,  the 
)rice  given  in  trade  being  about  the  equivalent  of  5  cents.  They 
Ereeze  in  the  snares  and  are  kept  for  weeks  and  months  in  this  state 
without  deterioration,  and  figure  extensively  on  the  winter  bill  of 
6re  at  the  northern  trading  posts.  In  summer,  when  the  animals 
live  mainly  on  herbaceous  plants,  their  flesh  is  very  palatable,  though 
iroefully  lacking  in  nourishing  qualities,  but  in  w  inter,  when  they  feed 
largely  on  the  foliage  and  bark  of  resinous  trees,  the  meat  acquires 
I  somewhat  bitter  taste.  When  Indians  are  living  mainly  on  rabl)its, 
they  call  it '  starving,'  though  they  may  be  eating  bounteously  of  the 
meat  every  two  or  three  hours,  and  it  is  said  that  if  nothing  else  is 
obtainable,  they  gradually  grow  weaker  on  this  diet. 

Bad  as  a  continuous  diet  of  rabbits  is,  however,  more  deplorable 
still  is  the  condition  that  ensues  when  these  animals  are  scarce.  Their 
periodical  failure  is  anticipated  by  the  Indians  with  grave  forebod- 
ings. Disinclined  to  exert  themselves  to  provide  for  the  future,  cruel 
famine  is  their  lot  when  the  short  cold  days  of  wunter  are  upon  them 
»nd  the  snares  yield  only  a  meager  supply. 

The  principal  use  made  by  the  Indians  of  the  skin  of  this  animal 
s  in  the  manufacture  of  robes.  For  this  purpose  the  skins  are  cut 
nto  strips,  which  are  twisted,  and  woven  on  a  frame  into  a  rol)e  of 
he  desired  size.  The  mesh  is  very  coarse,  and  the  fingers  may  be 
hrust  through  the  finished  robe  at  any  point.  The  loose,  soft  fur, 
owever,  resists  the  action  of  the  w'ind,  and  on  account  of  their  light- 
ess  and  warmth  these  robes  are  considered  second  onlv  to  those  made 
f  caribou  skins,  and  are  preferred  by  some.  To  obviate  the  unpleas- 
nt  consequences  of  the  shedding  of  the  fur,  they  are  usually  inclosed 
1  a  cotton  case.  Capotes,  shirts,  and  mittens  made  in  the  same  way 
^ere  formerly  in  common  use,  and  are  still  made  by  some  of  the 
imote  tribes. 
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T\w  skins  of  this  s|H»cies  are  scarcely  ever  tra(lo<l  in  the  Mac- 
kenzie region,  owing  prolmhly  to  the  cost  of  carriage^,  hut  according 
to  MacFarlane,  the  Ihulson's  Bay  Company  annually  exjwrt  many 
thousands  from  Hudson  Uav." 

1'hroughout  the  upjHM-  Mackenzie  region  during  Januar}*,  and  t^t 
h'ss  extent  (hiring  Fehruary,  n)04,  many  thousands  of  rabhits  pcr- 
ish(»d  from  disease.  In  some  cases  death  overtook  them  as  thev  sili 
in  their  forms  at  the  f(K)t  of  trees  or  l)eneath  h)gs  or  stumps;  in  other 
eases  the  animals  left  the  shelter  of  the  woods  and  after  wandering i 
short  time  on  the  frozen  surface*  of  the  river  suddenly  sprawled  in 
their  tracks  and  died  without  a  struggle.  In  the  spring  when  the 
snow  went  otf  nuiny  were  found  in  all  conceivable  jwsitions.  After 
Kebruarv  the  disease*  seemed  to  have  run  its  course,  as  no  sick  animals 
oi*  anv  which  had  recentlv  died  were  found.  When  aiTected,  the 
rabl)its  Inromc  excessively  thin.  On  skinning  s<mie  which  had  died 
(.f  tliis  dis(Mse  I  was  at  once  struck  bv  the  dry  t*ondition  of  the  skin 
and  fh»slu  which  separated  with  difficultv.  The  vis(*era  wen*  in  an 
excessively  moist  con<lition.  The  stonuich  contained  a  small  quan-  1 
titv  of  comminuted  woodv  f(K)d  of  the  consistency  of  OTuel.  The 
throat  and  hiiigs  were  much  inflamed. 

l)esi)i(c  the  thousands  which  were  caught  in  snares  or  died  front 
(li>ease  the  ial>hits  were  fairly  al)undant  when  spring  arrived.  H* 
Indians  still  lived  on  them  to  a  large  extent,  and  when  the  breeding 
season  arrivtMl  took  note  of  the  number  of  embryos,  since  on  thisde- 
jH'hded  tlu'  relative  abundance  of  the  animals  during  the  following 
winltT.  The  prospt'ct  was  not  (Micouraging,  since  in  the  few  in- 
stances wheiH'  I  ascertained  the  number  it  sehhmi  exceeded  two. 
Accordinir  to  the  native>  the  animals  have  three  littei>;  during  the 
siiniMier.  ^'oiniii'  the  si/e  of  red  scpiirrels  were  si»en  near  the  month 
of  Xahanni  Kiv(M'  on  June  (>. 

While  (h^scending  the  Mackenzie  in  June,  1904, 1  found  the  species 
common  alonir  its  banks  and  learned  that  the  area  of  abundance  had 
extended  throughout  the  length  of  the  Mackenzie.  The  animals  were 
especially  conmion  on  the  lower  Mackenzie  and  Peel  riyei*s.  When  I 
ascended  the  Athabaska  in  August  of  the  same  year,  I  found  them 
connuon  thei'e  also. 

Through  the  kindness  of  correspondents  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
the  decline  in  numbers  of  the  rabbits  since  mv  return  from  the  Mac- 
kenzie  in  11)04.  They  were  still  abundant  during  the  winter  of  1904-5 
about  Kort  Simpson,  though  less  so  than  in  1903-4.  By  December, 
IIM).*),  they  had  become  much  scarcer,  and  in  December,  190C,  they 

"Proe.  V.  S.  Nat.  Mas.,  XXVIII,  p.  741,  l<)o."».  Set'  also  Poland's  List,  for 
numbers  «»1*  AnuTicau  han*  sklus  eoUeeted  by  th(»  Iludsoirs  Hay  Comimny 
aiinuany  (with  some  ex('<M»tlons)  l>etwtHMi  1788  ami  181K).  Poland's  Fur-Bear- 
ing Animals,  IntriHluctlon,  p.  xxvii.  1802. 
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"were  very  scarce,  both  at  Fort  Simpson  and  Hay  River.  The  latest 
veport  is  from  Foit  Simpson,  where  A.  F.  Camsell,  writing  December 
^,  1907,  stated  that  there  were  practically  no  rabbits  to  be  found. 

A  letter  received  from  Maj.  A.  E.  Snyder,  of  the  Royal  Northwest 
Kount€d  Police,  dated  at  Whitehorse,  Yukon,  March  8,  1907,  indi- 
cates that  the  rabbits  were  abundant  there  at  nearly  the  same  time 
ittat  they  were  at  their  maximum  in  the  Mackenzie  Valley.  They  had 
lieen  very  abundant  two  years  before  the  date  mentioned,  but  had 
keen  practically  exterminated  by  an  epidemic.    He  says : 

The  disease  has  evidently  spent  itself  and  only  the  healthy  rabbits  are  left. 

In  a  journey,  recently,  of  twenty  days'  duration,  I  only  saw  two  rabbits;  In 

ether  words,  where  there  were  thousands  two  years  ago,  they  are  in  ones  and 
tvo8  now. 

During  tlie  fall,  winter,  and  spring  I  had  a  good  chance  to  observe 

the  seasonal  changes  of  pelage  in  this  species,  and  collected  about  35 

specimens,  comprising  a  nearly  complete  series.     Specimens  taken 

at  Fort  Franklin,  Great  Bear  Lake,  on  September  19  and  21,  1903, 

are  f)erhaps  properly  referable  to  the  form  L,  a.  macfarlanu  but 

IkLs  distinction  may  be  ignored  for  the  prasent  purpose.    They  had 

'■  «w^vly  l)egun  to  assume  the  winter  pelage,  the  ears,  feet,  and  legs 

^  done  l)eing  white.    One  seen,  but  not  secured,  about  the  same  time, 

was  slightly   flecked  with   white  on   the  rump.     Others  seen   near 

the  rapid  on  Bear  River  the  last  of  September  were  in  about  the 

same  con<lition.     During  the  first  three  weeks  in  October,  while  we 

were  ascending  the  Mackenzie,  none  were  collected,  and  there  is  a 

slight  l)reak  in  the  series  in  consequence.     Adults  taken  near  Fort 

Simj^son,  C)ctol)er  20  and  24,  w^ere  in  nearly  complete  winter  pelage, 

biit  still  retained  brown  on  the  head;  the  ears  w^ere  largely  white. 

I    A  young  one  of  the  year,  taken  October  24,  was  white  beneath  and  on 

the  feet.     A  little  white  also  appeared  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and 

tbont  the  bases  of  the  ears,  but  most  of  the  head  and  back  was  still 

in  (he  inmiature  summer  coat.     Another  taken  three  davs  later  was 

similar  in  color,  but  the  white  extended  higher  on  the  thighs,  and  the 

f    back  was  flecked  with  the  same  color.     The  young,  however,  acquire 

ihe  white  winter  i>elage  earlier  than  the  adults,  which  were  then 

almost  entirely  white.     Specimens  taken  November  27  and  28  were 

entirely  white,  except  that  the  edges  of  the  ears  showed  a  dark  line, 

and  the  under  fur  was  of  a  fawn  color.     This  is  the  normal  w-inter 

condition. 

On  April  11,  1904,  the  rabbits  began  to  show  traces  of  the  change 
to  the  sunmier  pelage,  first  made  evident  by  the  tawny  under  fur 
>:howing  on  the  head  and  ears,  owing  to  the  white  hair  having  been 
shed.  In  a  specimen  taken  April  20  the  fawn  formed  the  predomi- 
nating color  above.  In  others  collected  about  the  same  time  the  fawn 
and  white  were  about  equally  divided,  the  head,  however,  being 


.V  careful  stiwlv  of  tlie  Mcries  collected,  together  with  a  s 

skiillM  in  the  National  Miiseiiin  from  various  points  in  the  reg 

spceinieiis  from   Oxftinl   House,   Keewatin,  the  latter  repr 

typical  L.  <imi'nrniiii8y  convinces  me  that  the  varying  hares  oi 

terior  of  liritish  America  eiist  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  dui 

iincc  lK>ing  mudo  for  imlividnal  variation,  are  very  uniform 

ucters.    There  is  n  slifrht  increase  in  size  northward,  culmin 

the  form  nanieil  matfitrhiii!  from   Fort  Anderson,  which  s 

occupy  the  ni)iM'r  Tlndsonian  zone.     Only  two  adult  skulls  o^ 

/,.  iniii-nfiiiiiiK  from  the  Hudson  Bay  region    (Oxford  Hoi 

available  for  com]>nriKOii.    Tliese  are  rather  small,  but  can  be  i 

in  size  by  some  adult  sjjecimens  from  the  upper  Mackenzie 

It  is  prnbuble  that  they  do  not  fairly  represent  amerirantm,  i 

II  liirjrer  series  would  ln'  found  to  agree  approximately  in  s 

Hpci'iiiieiis  from  Athiduiska  and  the  upper  Mackenzie.     In  c 

i'  ()\ford  House  skins  can  Ik!  matched  by  specimens  from  Foi 

1  ewyiin  and  various  i)oints  alnnit  fli-eat  Slave  Lake,  but  thi 

I        tl  series  natunilly  shows  much  individual  variation. 

I         n  Two  s|M'(iiH('Tis  from  Fort  Chiiiewyan  average  in  mcasui 

Total  Iciiytli  4(;0.  lail  vortebne  3!),  hind  foot  133;  one  from  Fo 

I'  liition  nifiisuros  470.  :t;i.  i;«:  one  fnm  Fort  Rae,  480,  45,  13 

||I  (if  the  liirgc'st  si»eciniens  from  the  Fort  Simpson  series  averaj 

.         'I  43,  14-2. 

The  following  refeivnci's  are  rjuotcd  mainly  because  of  the 
!  ing  on  the  abundance  uf  rabbits  during  certain  years.     Mac 

i  found  them  in  great  abundiinco  on  I^ockhart  River,  a  tribi 
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■bundant  at  Fort  Rae  in  the  winter  of  181)3-94."  Whitney  states 
^t  they  were  plentiful  in  the  region  soiithwej?t  of  Smith  Landing  in 
February,  1805,  and  south  of  Fort  Resolution  in  the  following  May.^ 
Iliese  two  latter  notes  evidently  refer  to  the  cycle  of  abundance  pre- 
aeding  the  one  which  came  under  my  own  observation. 

Allen  records  si)ecimens  from  Methye  Portage,  Fort  Resolution, 
Fort  Rae,  Fort  Liard,  and  Fort  Shnpson.*' 

Lepns  americamu  macfarlani  Merriam.     MacFarlane  Varying  Hare. 

The  varying  hares  of  the  Hudsonian  zone,  as  before  intimated, 
ire  larger  than  those  of  the  Canadian.  This  race  has  been  separated 
mder  the  name  Z.  a.  ymicfarlani^  described  from  Foil  Anderson.** 
specimens  from  Fort  Franklin  and  from  the  Mackenzie  near  the  site 
>f  old  Fort  Good  Hope  belong  to  this  form.  Owing  to  the  great 
imount  of  individual  variation  in  the  northern  varying  hares,  no 
•tisfactory  color  differences  are  apparent.  Three  specimens  taken 
m  the  Mackenzie  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Good  Hope  on  June  27, 
BW,  are  in  nearly  complete  summer  coat.  One  still  retained 'much 
rhite  on  the  thighs,  and  all  had  a  few  w  hite  hairs  on  the  back.  These 
Mciniens  are  rather  dark;  in  one  black  is  the  predominating  color 
Ipre.  The  three  average:  Total  length  401.G,  tail  vertebne  41.3,  hind 
fiini  140.  The  largest  measures  500,  40, 155.  Besides  specimens  from 
iiort  Anderson,  the  type  locality,  the  collection  of  the  National  Mu- 
Kom  contains  skulls  from  La  Pierre  House  and  Peel  River. 

I911S  americanus  colnmbiensis  Rhoads.     British  Cohunbia   Varying 
Hare. 

The  hares  of  western  AU^erta  arc  separable  from  typical  amen- 
mkiifs^  and  appai'ently  are  referable  to  L,  a.  columbh  nsls.  Specimens 
from  Jasix»r  House  and  Fiddle  Creek,  Alberta,  exhibit  considerable 
individual  variation,  but  in  general  are  more  rufous  than  more 
ftijteni  and  northern  specimens,  and  have  less  black  on  the  back. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  Alberta  skins  have  white  feet.  I  may 
inention  that  this  character,  which  has  been  regarded  as  an  important 
we.  T  consider  of  little  weight,  as  it  depends  merely  on  altitudinal  or 
Iititudinal  conditions,  the  white  feet  of  the  winter  pelage  not  being 
rntin»Iy  replaced  by  a  summer  molt  in  northern  and  high  ranging 
individuals  of  the  various  forms.  The  young  of  all  the  forms  of 
this  group  have  brown  feet.  Compared  with  specimens  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  and  Athabaska  regions,  the  skulls  from  western  Al- 
lierta  are  longer  and  relatively  narrower  across  the  zygomata. 

•  Kxpl.  in  Far  North,  p.  24.S,  1.S98. 

*On  Snow  Shoes  to  BnrnMi  Grounds,  pp.  124  and  Jl^s.  isih;. 
<^Mono$n«phs  N.  A.  Uoilentia,  pp.  312-^14,  1S77. 
'Merriam,  Proc.  Washington  Acad.  ScL,  II,  p.  :50,  IIKX). 


liigli  mount  ami). 

In  the  summer  of  1896,  during  his  second  trip  to  the  sar 
he  found  the  hures  iinich  less  common;  in  only  one  or  two 
were  they  nearly  as  abundant  as  during  the  previous  year 
LepoB  arcticiu  Koss.    Baffin  Land  Arctic  Hare. 

The  Arctic-  hares  of  Melville  Island  and  (he  adjacent  ir 
iissumed  to  l>e  referable  to  this  species.  In  view  of  the 
no  specimens  from  that  region  are  available  for  study,  thi: 
lion  is  of  course  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  the  consequent  d 
the  publishetl  notes  subject  to  reviuon. 

Under  the  name  Lt^pua  glacialie,  Sabine  stated  that  tl 
WHS  very  abundant  on  the  North  Georgia  Islands,  referrii 
iilurly  to  Melville  Island,  visited  on  Parry's  first  voyage, 
noted  that  hnros  killed  near  Winter  Harbor,  late  in  June,  '. 
iufr  the  sjinie  voyajje,  were  perfectly  white  excepting  the  ti 
ears,  and  weighed  from  7  to  8  pounds.'  J.  C.  Ross  recorded 
lis  nbundnnt  on  the  south  shore  of  Barrow  Strait,  and 
ring  at  I'nrt  B<twen:'  he  later  recorded  it  from  Sheriff 
M'C'lintock  mentions  that  one  shot  about  the  middle  of  Julj 
I'ort  Kennedy,  had  nearly  shed  its  winter  fur,  and  that  th 
coat  of  dull  lead  color  was  exposed."  Sutherland  recr 
sfH'cies  from  the  southern  end  of  Cornwallis  Island,  vrhi 
were  rarely  seen  in  the  autumn  of  1850;'  he  stated  also  t 
were  shot  by  Goodsir  in  the  spring  of  1851  on  the  north  sh< 
same  iKland."  On  North  Devon  three  were  seen  and  oni 
August,  1850,  near  Cape  Kiley;  the  animal  weighed  11 
Another   was  seen    on    the   shores   of   Barinsr   Bav.  Mav 
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0,  near  Nelson  Head,  the  southern  extremity  of  Baring  Land." 
»  was  killed  on  Prince  Albert  Land  near  Princess  Royal  Islands, 
rch  22,  1851 ;  ^  the  species  was  common  also  on  Baring  Land  near 
same  place  on  May  5/  He  also  records  a  large  number  seen  at 
rcy  Bay,  Banks  Land,  October  7,  1851 ;  **  and  his  tabular  list  of 
le  secured  at  that  place  shows  that  hares  were  killed  during  every 
ith  between  October,  1851,  and  April,  1853.*'  Arctic  hares,  prob- 
y  of  this  species,  were  found  by  Rae  to  be  common  on  WoUaston 
id  near  Douglas  Island  in  May,  1851/ 

US  arcticus  canus  Preble.      Keewatin  Arctic  Hare. 

'he  Arctic  hares  of  the  mainland  of  this  region,  so  far  as  known, 
referable  to  L.  a,  eaiivs^  described  from  the  Barren  Grounds  on  the 
t  coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  75  miles  north  of  Fort  Churchill.  A  skin 
summer  pelage  in  the  National  Museum,  said  to  be  from  Atha- 
ka  (with  no  definite  locality,  but  probably  from  the  Barren 
mnds  northeast  of  Athabaska  Lake),  and  one  or  two  skulls  from 
r  (probably  northeast  of)  Fort  Rae,  were  compared  with  my 
:imens  of  L.  a.  canus  when  it  was  described,  and  found  to  belong  to 
same  form.  Some  of  these  specimens  were  briefly  referred  to  by 
jads  in  1896  as  probably  belonging  to  an  undescribed  species,  but 
c  of  material  prevented  him  from  characterizing  it.-*'  A  young 
cimen  in  the  National  Museum,  taken  in  June,  1853,  during  the 
tge  of  the  Enterprise^  and,  therefore,  from  Cambridge  Bay,  Vic- 
ia  Land,  is  apparently  referable  to  L.  a,  canus.  Pending  further 
ormation,  therefore,  it  seems  safe  to  regard  the  published  notes  on 
ctic  hares  from  the  mainland,  at  least,  as  referring  to  L,  a.  rainis. 
King  observed  the  species  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  McDougall,  Back 
ver,  in  the  summer  of  1834.*  Simpson  noted  it  at  Fort  Confidence 
the  winter  of  1837-38.'  Richardson  describes  a  winter  specimen 
om  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  records  the  occurrence  of  the  animal  near 
ipe  Parry.^  Allen  rec^orded  specimens  from  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Ander- 
*n,and  Great  Bear  Lake.*^  Warburton  Pike  noted  the  species  on  the 
pper  part  of  Coppermine  River  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Lake  in 
epteml)er,  1889.'     James  MacKinlay,  who  accompanied  Pike  to  the 

''Narrative  Dlwovery  Northwest  Passage,  p.  210,  1857. 

*  n>!d.,  p.  304,  1857. 
'  IblcU  p.  316,  1857. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  474,  1S57. 
♦"  Ibid.,  p.  ^JOl,  1857. 

^Jouni.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  XXII.  p.  75,  18.52. 
9  VviK\  Acad.  Nat.  Scl.  Phila.,  18!K;,  p.  354. 

*  .Narrative  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,  I,  p.  302.  18.^0. 

*  Narrative  Discoveries  on  North  Coast  of  America,  p.  21(1.  1S43. 
^  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  I,  p.  222,  1820. 

*MonoKraph8  N.  A.  Rodentia,  pp.  2!)4,  21)5,  1877. 
'  Barren  Ground  of  Northeni  Canada,  p.  63,  1892, 


Iiarc  "  WHS  foiitiil  to  ninpo  ovt'rywliore  throughout  the  Bam 
fniiu  the  cdgi'  of  tlk>  woods  uorthwanl,  but  it  was  nowhere 
any  HbundHntt'." ''  ,1.  M.  Dell  informs  me  that  during  his  exp 
iilM>ut  (iroiit  Hliii'  Ijukc  ni  the  siiinmer  of  1900,  he  found  Arc 
(-iiniiiion  betweei)  (ii-eat  Itear  I^ke  and  the  lower  Coppermint 
till-  eastern  slion-  of  tlic  lake  south  to  Eda  Travers  Bay. 
stmt's  (hat  the  Aretie  Iiuri'  occurs  on  Tlielon  or  ^Vrk-i-linik  Ri 
iilso  mentions  two  killed  u  short  distance  south  of  Ogden  Ba 
i-otist,  on  May  H.  1!K>2;  ^  an<l  enrly  in  June  of  the  same  year  1 
the  spi-cies  coniinou  on  Melville  Sound,  Arctic  coast.'  One  ki 
the  sunie  i>liice  about  .Tune  10  contained  five  large  embryi 
would  have  Ik-cu  l)«rn  in  n  fortnight.' 

Mac-['"nrlaiie  states  that  only  a  few  Arctic  hares  were  obsei 
iiijr  his  sununer  and  winter  journeys  in  the  far  north,  and 
ibiii'  sp<'ciniens  weiv  sci-ui-ed  during  his  five  years'  residenct 
Anilei-s(iii.*  In  notes  sent  to  the  ffational  Museum  from 
lii'oihct  pusl.  Roindei^T  I^)ke,  through  MacFarlane,  the  Ap 
i~  suiil  to  inhaiiit  the  country  not  far  to  the  ntnthward  of 
Lake. 


Felis  hippolestes  Mei 
'J'lio- mountain  li 


RiK'ky  Mountain  Cougar. 


'  mountain  lion  "  is  known  to  (he  Indians  who  visit  F( 
ul  is  called  by  them  E'-ired-nh:  They  state  that  they  tieldoi 
liinal,  lull  iHiasioniilly  st.>e  its  tracks,  and  that  it  has  been  1 
11  moose.  The  sjiecies  was  ivjwrted  to  me  also  from  the  t 
«i(I  of  Fort  Nelson. 
J,  S.  Kdmoiilon  rep<nted  seeing  the  tracks  of  one  on  two  i 
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instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the  panther  in  the  southern  Canadian 
Bockies.  One  was  seen  by  him  in  1883  in  the  mountains  in  about 
latitude  51®  30%  and  longitude  117.  In  1884  a  pair  were  reported 
near  the  junction  of  Bow  and  Cascade  rivers,  Alberta.  Others  were 
afterwards  seen  near  the  Kananaskis  River,  in  the  mountains  south- 
west of  Calgary .« 

lynx  canadensis  Kerr.    Canada  Lynx. 

Though  this  animal  is  found  nearly  throughout  the  wooded  parts 
of  the  region,  we  observed  it  but  once  during  the  season  of  1901,  seeing 
(me  on  the  banks  of  Slave  River,  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth,  on 
August  1. 

During  the  season  of  1903,  though  tracks  were  frequently  seen,  I 
actually  observed  the  animal  but  once,  noting  one  on  the  Mackenzie, 
a  few  miles  below  Blackwater  River,  on  October  6.  After  the  snow 
fell  we  frequently  saw  their  tracks  as  we  were  ascending  the 
Mackenzie. 

The  winter  of  1903-4  was  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  lynxes 
throughout  the  upper  Mackenzie  region.  The  fact  that  they  usually 
Bcrease  coincidently  with  the  hares,  which  form  their  chief  food, 

'  jvobably  accounts  for  their  abundance  that  season.  Hundreds  of 
Aids  were  traded  at  Fort  Simpson  during  the  winter.  I  obtained  a 
pair  of  adults  which  were  snared  by  James  MacKinlay,  30  miles  south 
of  Fort  Simpson,  in  November.  The  male  of  this  pair  measured: 
Total  length  950,  tail  vertebrae  100,  hind  foot  250 ;  the  female  meas- 
ured 920,  105,  235.    A  female,  partially  albinistic,  being  of  a  nearly 

i  uniform  light  yellowish-brown,  with  eyes  of  a  deep  pink,  was  brought 
to  me  on  April  16  from  the  mouth  of  Rabbitskin  River,  20  miles  above 
Fort  Simpson,  where  it  had  been  snared.  It  measured  840,  135,  260. 
A  hunter's  skin  of  a  young  one,  a  month  or  two  old,  obtained  at  Fort 
Simpson,  is  rufous  above,  gradually  shading  into  white  beneath, 
breast  and  belly  spotted  with  dusky;  tail  rufous  above,  lighter  be- 
netth,  and  tipped  with  dusky.  Besides  these  specimens,  I  obtained 
a  large  series  of  skulls  from  Fort  Simpson. 

The  Indians  capture  the  lynx  mainly  by  snaring,  the  noose  being 
made  of  heavy  twine  or  babiche.  (PI.  XXII.)  In  setting  the  snare, 
a  circular  inclosure  about  5  feet  in  diameter  is  made  by  sticking  pieces 
of  brush  into  the  crusted  snow.  One  or  more  openings  are  left,  in 
which  the  noose  is  placed  at  the  proper  height,  so  that  the  animal 
attempting  to  enter  the  pen  will  put  its  head  into  the  loop.  In  the 
center  of  the  inclosure  is  placed  a  split  stick  smeared  with  the  contents 
of  the  musk  glands  of  the  beaver,  sometimes  mixed  with  pc»rfumery 
of  some  sort,  which  serves  to  attract  the  animal.    The  snare  is  attaclied 

«  Biological  Rev.  of  Ontario,  I,  i)p.  81-«3,  1804. 
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In  iIm'  iiihMlr  «»f  a  ^icHil  Airk  :\  f»r  4  fci't  I«»iijr.  wliii-h  act-  a-  w  'Ira:: 
vvlh'ii  tin'  .-iiiiiii.'il  i-  i-!m«rlit.  It  thus  p'liorally  lM»ro!iie>  fiilaii;L'^"i  in 
ilic  l»ni-li  ainl  alti'i'  a  fi-w  >tru«r;5l*'>  iviiiaiiis  passiv**.  and  if  ilic 
wf'atln-i-  i-  inlil  Miiifklv  frffztvs  to  ih'atli.  T1m»  H«»sh  of  th<'  Ivnx  \< 
^\\\i\  ifi  1m-  \rr\    palataMc.  ami  is  vwWu  l»v  tlie  natives  aiul  to  >oiiii' 

I'XhMil   \t\    tin*  \\liit<'  rr^iilriit>. 

Diirihir  iii.v  irii)  tlowii  tin*  Markoiizio  in  June,  I  fn»f|iK»ntly  saw 
trark-  iM'iwffn  Vnv\  Sinipsiui  and  Fort  Wri«rK\v.  A  lynx  was  s'fii 
\{)  rrn->  NaliMiiiii  IJivn*  as  w«»  avciv  ascHMitlinir  it  June  ^).  It  svvani 
n-aililv  in  ilir  ^\\\{[  c-iirii*nt.  and  on  ivacliin<r  the  shore  lx)nndeil  awav 
iiitd  ih<'  fi»ri-l.  apparently  little  fatijrned  l>y  its  violent  exertion-. 

I  liMiinr!,  ii,i^  .iiiiiiial  «'xl«'n<ls  its  ran<re  nearlv  to  the  limit  «>f  inr-. 
il^  pr<'f«'ri'ii«i'  for  tin*  Canadian  zone  is  d(»eided.  At  Fort  NnriiiMii  I 
ii-rfiiannd  that  not  ovri*  a  ilozen  had  lK»en  traded  durin«r  tli»*  wiiitiT. 
I  sjw  no  >kin>  at  For!  (iood  IIopi»,  and  only  ahout  half  a  d<»zri!  had 
'•.Ml.  liidiiuli!  in  to  Fort  Mi-Fhrrson  and  itscmtpost,  An'tii*  UimI  IJiviT. 

•  !!.rinL^  till'  wintci'.     I-'ort  An«h»i*son  during  the  first  yrar  of  its  I'xi-i- 

•  I  '  ••  (niiitil  l^^'W  )  nMrivt'd  in  trade  only  four  skins  of  thi>  >|H'(ii'-. 
:i:  'I  i!ir  ^anu'  ninnluT  were  iraih'd  durinir  the  followin^r  v<*ar.  llu'so 
■  "ir-  ni^ji'linL""  lyn\«'>  within  the  confines  of  the  Tludsonian  zone 
i'i'i!,.il.l\  rrt'i'i-  to  -iil>-juMi<«<  mnjrtjtihhsua,  hut  are  included  here  \o 
■I.- v.   till-  i'.'l:iii\t'  -larcitv  of  the  animal  northward. 

^:ii«r  li»ol  ilir  1\  n\  ha-  Ikmmi  (h'clininjx  in  numlKM's  in  the  Mackenzie 
I.  -";  .     A.  \\  (':mi-fll  rrport-  it  scarce  at  Fort  Simi)son  in  I)eceinl>cr. 

I'""'-.    Ml  .1     l).M-..|l|luT.    I'.H)7. 

Ixi  •!iMi<Uciii  -iMir-  that   thi>  animal  is  found  on  the  Mackeuxie  a-i 
\\\v  i.Mitli  :i-  l:itiiinlc  '*«<•  ."     Simpson  ol)S(»rved  the  sjM»cies  on  Clear- 
wMirr  iri\«  r  wv.w  i!n'  month  of  the  I*cmhinrt.''     Kichardson  noted  it  at 
Nl'-  :i   III   ( 'rn-  .    L:ik»'  in  .Inn«'.   1^1^.'"     Koss.  refcTrin^  to  the  Ma<'- 
'vfii/I'"  l»i\fr  ifui'ii..  -latt"-  that  tlic  lynx  "  ran*!:i*s  to  th.e  Arctic  Coast 
in  -niiMin'r.      In  wiiiirr  it  docs  not  h'avc  the  shelter  of  the  wckkIs."' 
Allen  i'i-cnr(U  -jH-.-niMii-  fr<»ni   Fort  Simpson,  Liard  River,  and  Peel 
l\*i\rr.      'Ixrirll.    iVmii    (»l)-cr\  nlions   made    in    lSl)r>,  states   that   the 
(';in:nl:i    lynx   i-  nuMJeniielN    nhninlani    in  some  s<*asons  in  the  more 
-ontlit'i-n   p:iri   «»!"  ilie  rr^inn  hetween  the  <"astern  end  of  Athabaska 

L:l!<e   Mild    (  'hlirrliill    Ki\el'. 

Ill  iIh'  earU-  .-nitinnn  (d'  \^'Xk  d.  Alden  Lorinn  >a\v  manv  tnick>  of 

« 

1\  nxe- Jihoiit  ilie  h;i-e  of  iIh^  Ivoek'v  Moinitaiiisin  \ve>tern  Alberta.     In 
l.s'.x;  he  rrpoi'ti'ij  ilie  -pecies  common  in  the  valleys  and  f(K)thills  \o 

•■  r.iiiii.i    l*.MH':.:i  AiiifriiaiiM.   J,  i».   nn,    ivj'.i. 

'  N.in;it  =  \r  1  )i«.rM\riifs  nn   Nni-ih  <'mms|  nf  AiinMi»";i.  p.  Ck*,,  1S|.*;, 

'  Ar«ii^  Si'.'iriliiiiL'  KxiM-Ultinn,  I,  p.   nw;.   lsr»l. 

•■I'.in.  N.Mi.  Miui  (HM.i,.  \'ii.  p.  i:;7,  is«;l:. 

•  mill.   v.  S.  (hmI.  Mild  ^;en-    Snrv.  Ti-rr..   Ni..    1,  Vdl.   II.  p.  ;5l»."'».  1S7U. 
/Ami.  Kept.  Can.  Ccid.  Siirv..  VIU  (now  sor.),  p.  i;;i),  lStK>. 
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wolf,  l)iit  the  animal  escaped  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods.  While 
traveling  westward  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  in  September, 
we  saw  tracks  of  wolves  near  I^ith  Point  and  near  Manito  Islands, 
and  while  ascending  the  Mackenzie  in  October,  saw  tracks  at  several 
points  on  its  hanks. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1003-4  a  band  of  three  or 
four  fre<iuented  the  region  about  Fort  Simpson.  A  large  black  male 
killed  by  poiscm  €»arly  in  IX»cember  was  obtained.  It  measured:  Total 
length  i,()80,  tail  vertebne  480,  hind  foot  320.  It  is  entirely  black, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  white  hairs  which  underlie  the  longer 
l)lack  hair  alx)ut  the  shoulders,  and  which  can  be  seen  only  when  the 
coat  is  rumpled.  Another  of  the  band,  said  to  have  been  gray  in 
color,  was  killed,  but  I  was  unable  to  procure  it.  The  individuals  of 
this  l)and  lived  largely  on  rabbits,  many  of  which  were  taken  from 
the  snares  of  the  natives.  When  rabbits  are  scarce,  much  large  game 
is  destroyed  by  wolves,  and  even  sledge  dogs,  indispensable  to  the 
northern  resident,  fr(K]uently  fall  victims.  A  young  wolf,  seen  in 
late  May  in  the  possession  of  J.  W.  Mills,  who  obtained  it  from 
an  Indian  near  Fort  Providence,  appeared  to  be  3  or  4  weeks  old. 

The  Indians  of  this  region  are  superstitious  about  wolves  and  catt 
scarcely  be  induced  to  kill  them,  much  less  to  skin  or  handle  them, 
for  fear  of  misfortune.  Thev  would  not  skin  the  one  killed  at  Fort 
Simpson,  hut  weie  persuaded  to  bring  the  body  to  the  post.  The 
death  of  a  child  soon  afterwards  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  result 
of  this  rash  act,  in  which  the  father  had  participated.  Another  child 
who  saw  the  deail  wolf  was  taken  sick,  but  finally  recovered.  Asa 
lesult  of  this  superstition  the  wolves  are  said  to  be  increasing  in 
certain  localities. 

While  (lescendin<r  the  Mackenzie  in  June,  1904,  I  saw  tracks  of 
wolves  near  the  nioutli  of  Xahanni  River  and  at  several  points  below, 
and  saw  skins  at  all  the  posts  visited.    Dusky  or  black  wolves,  as  well 
as  gray  ones,  are  found  all  along  the  Mackenzie,  but  the  dark  phas© 
seems  to  occur  more  fre(|uently  in  the  mountains. 

Skulls  in  the  National  Museum  from  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Simpsof 
Fort  Anderson,  and  Peel  River  are  larger,  and  have  less  rounded 
audital  bullie  and  larger  teeth,  than  skulls  of  G,  nubilus  iron 
Colorado. 

Richardson  figured  a  dusky  specimen  killed  near  Fort  Resolution 
and  states  that  many  black  ones  were  seen  on  the  Mackenzie.**  Aller 
records  skulls  from  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Simpson,  and  Peel  River. 
Tyrrell  gives  this  species  as  occurring  in  the  country  between  Atha 
baska  Lake  and  Churchill  River,  but  not  plentifully.^    In  the  earlj 

«  Fauna  HorejiU-Ainericana,  I,  pp.  G9,  70,  1821). 

^BiiH.  r.  S.  (Seol.  and  Goog.  Surv.  Torr.,  No.  4,  Vol.  II,  p.  314,  187a 

<^Aim.  Kept.  Cau.  Geol.  Surv.,  VIII  (new  ser.),  p.  13D,  1896. 
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utumn  of  1896  J.  Alden  Loring  occasionally  saw  tracks  of  timber 
rolves  in  the  country  between  Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River,  and 
leard  one  on  Grand  Cache  River,  September  5.  They  were  reported 
0  him  to  be  of  large  size  and  frequently  black. 
Tlie  following  extract,  showing  the  numbers  of  skins  of  woodland 
'olves  collected  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  is  quoted  from 
lacFarlane's  recent  paper : " 

Prom  1858  to  1884,  Athabasca  District  contributed  2,119  slcins  of  the  wood- 
Dd  (blncl^,  gray,  and  white)  wolf  to  the  London  sales.  For  the  outfits  1885 
1 18S9,  it  made  a  further  addition  of  339  skins.  Between  1863  and  1884,  in- 
Qsive.  the  district  of  Mackenzie  River  supplied  a  total  of  1,880  skins  of  this 
limal.  Its  quota  in  1880  was  only  49  skins.  From  1862  to  1887,  Fort  Resolu- 
Do.  Great  Slave  Lake,  gave  193,  and  In  1884,  10  skins.  The  posts  of  the  upper 
ace  River,  with  its  lake  stations  transferred  from  Edmonton,  sent  in48wood- 
Dd  wolves  in  1889. 

inis  occidentalis  albus  Sabine.    Barren  Ground  Wolf. 

No  specimens  of  this  supposed  species  are  available  for  study,  but 
e  light  color  of  the  wolves  of  the  Barren  Grounds  is  probably  suf- 
dent  to  warrant  their  consideration  as  a  separate  form.  The  name 
mis  albus  was  based  by  Sabine  on  a  very  large  light-colored  in- 
iridual  killed  at  Fort  Enterprise  during  the  winter'  of  1820-21.^ 
olves  nearly  white  in  color,  but  considerably  smaller  than  the  Fort 
ttterprise  specimen,  were  found  to  inhabit  Melville  Island  by 
arry's  party,  and  were  seen  almost  daily  during  the  winter.^'  J.  C. 
OSS  states  that  numbers  were  seen  about  the  Isthmus  of  Boothia.** 
►uring  Back's  expedition  white  wolves  were  seen  near  Artillery 
(ake.*"  Simpson  recorded  two  seen  August  21,  1838,  at  Cape  Frank- 
in  (Point  Tumagain).'  Armstrong  states  that  a  wolf  was  seen 
tear  Princess  Royal  Islands  in  February,  1851  ;ff  and  that  many  were 
leen  at  Mercy  Bay,  Banks  Land,  during  the  winter  of  1851-52.* 
tfDoiigall  states  that  a  pack  of  wolves  was  seen  on  Melville  Island 
liearCape  Russell  in  June,  1853;*  one  was  seen  on  May  27,  1854,  near 
Cape  Ilotham,  Comwallis  Island;^  M'Clintock  reports  that  wolves 
^ere  observed  in  October,  1858,  at  Port  Kennedy,  and  in  May,  1859, 
W  Lieutenant  Hol;)son  on  King  William  Land.*^    Kennedy  records 

"  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVIII,  p.  094,  1005. 

*  Narrative  Journey  to  Polar  Sea,  Api)endix,  p.  Gr>5,  1823. 

^  Sappl.  to  Appendix  Parry's  First  Voyage,  p.  clxxxv,  1824. 
'Appendix  to  Ross's  Second  Voyage,  p.  x,  1835. 
<^  Narrative  Arctic  Land  Expedition  to  Great  Fish  River,  p.  128,  1S3G. 
f  Narrative  Discoveries  on  Nortli  Coast  of  America,  p.  294, 1843. 
'Narrative  Discovery  Northwest  Passage,  p.  300,  1857. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  484,  1857. 

'  Voyage  of  the  Resolute,  p.  295,  1857. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  402,  1857. 

*  Voyage  of  the  Fox,  |)p.  180,  309,  1860. 
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o!u»  s<M»ii  ill  tlio  central  part  of  Prince  of  Wales  Land  in  April,  18.')!* 
While  in  the  Barren  (irounds  to  the  northeast  of  Fort  Ilae  in  the 
early  spring  of  1SJ>4,  Kiissc^II  fonnd  wolves  rather  common.  Of  a 
hand  of  six,  two  were  snow  white,  the  others  a  light  gray.*'  During' 
his  exploring  trip  In^twwn  (inMit  Slave  I^ke  and  Hudson  Bay  in 
1900,  J.  W.  Tyrrell  found  large  wolves  on  the  east  side  of  Artillen* 
Lake.'  J.  M.  Hell  informs  me  that  during  the  .same  sea.son  he  «k- 
casionjillv  saw    wolves  near  the  site  of  Fort   (Confidence,  near  the 

■ 

eastern  end  of  (Jreat  Hear  Lake.  Hanbury.  while  traveling  overlaiul 
between  Hak(T  Lake  and  the  Arctic  coa.st  in  the  early  spring  of  ItKhi. 
noted  an  occasional  wolf.''  On  April  30,  when  the  party  was  near 
latitude*  T)?-,  between  Lake  (larry  and  Ogden  Bay,  Darnell,  his  com- 
panion, encountered  a  band  of  1(5  large  wolves/  l)ari"ell  writes  me 
that  of  this  band  V\  were  of  the  ordinary  dirty  white  color,  2  wen* 
nearly  black,  and  1  pied.  lie  states  that  though  these  wolves  live 
largely  on  caribou,  they  are  not  very  successful  in  killing  these 
aniuials  unless  they  can  separate  one  from  the  herd,  and  that  they 
always  sceui  to  be  starving.  Though  of  large  size,  he  does  not  ctm- 
sider  tlicni  dangerous,  and  states  that  only  one  instance  of  the  death 
of  a  man  bv  wolves  was  related  bv  the  natives,  and  in  that  ca.se  the 
victim  was  a  cripple.  The  band  of  10  was  the  largest  pack  sc»en,  the 
aninial>  usually  being  found  singly  or  in  pairs,  though  (K'casiontllr 
ball'  a  do/cu  w(mv  observed  together.  lie  claims  to  have  st>en  tnicks. 
made  on  a  bard  >Mifacc.  which  measured  7J  by  8J  inches. 

Skiii>  of  wolves  fi'om  the  Harren  (iroimds,  some  nearly  pui'e  white 
in  color  tlironirhont.  were  seen  at  Fort  liae  during  my  visit  to  that 
|)ost.  The  wolf  >k'ins  at  Fort  (lood  Hope  also  included  a  largi*  pro- 
p(M*iion  (d'  \('i\  liglii  examples,  said  to  have  been  brought  f roin  th<* 
r)airen  (ir(Mind>  to  the  northeastward.  Fort  Anderson,  during  th^ 
lir>t  yeai'  of  it>  existence  (outlit  istU),  traded  5  wolves;  during  the 
foliowinir  vear  it  leceived   1  skins. 

Canis  latrans  Sav.     Covote. 

•  « 

In  r.K)l  w(^  heard  several  prairie  wolves  on  the  Athabaska  Ijandin^ 
7-()ad.  al)out  <>()  miles  noi*th  of  Kdmonton,  on  the  evening  of  May  •'^-» 
and  saw  one  on  the  baidv  of  the  Athabaska  a  few  mile.s  al)Ove  Littlr 
Cascade  Rapid  on  Mav  lo.  At  Fort  Smith  T  Avas  told  bv  Mr.  Bra- 
bant  that  one  was  occa>ionallv  killed  in  the  vicinitv,  and  received  the 
same  infoiination  from  an  old  Indian  hunter  residing  thert^.  A  skull. 
without  tlie  lower  jaw.  was  found  near  a  native  cabin  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Slave,  S  mil(»s  below  Fort  Smith. 


"  Nnrr.  Slh-oikI   Voy.  rrinrc  Mhrrf,  ]k  ^'^U,  isr»,'}. 

M:\i.1.  in  Far  North,  p.  241.  1Si)s. 

'Ann.  Kept.  n<M»t.  Interior  n'minUa)  for  Uhm>-11H)1,  p.  115,  1902. 

'^  Sport  and  'rravel  in  Northland  of  ('anada,  p.  110,  IIMH. 

•  n>id..  p.  i:m.  r.KH. 
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In  ll^R  M^rin  Canr  m;a<  mfunnevi  by  Willi^Bi  McLie^^  ikfti  iv\^ 
coyotes  were  killoi  ii«ftr  Fort  X<1?«».  c«i  Fon  Xefcwn  Riv^Mr.  ^K^st 
the  year  isTS.  Doiii^  my  <ny  at  Fort  Sinipc^w  I  wvei^Y^l  \\mi- 
fimutory  iDformatioii.  fnom  sifviprtl  pefvoos  who  had  ftvmwrhr  n^- 
sided  at  Fori  XJiicm,  rcsanliBS^  the  ocCTimeoce  of  the  covote  at  that 
place. 

Tyrrell  ivpon>  >boociii^  a  coyote  on  a  small  lake  near  the  >^H«tvv  of 
Foster  River,  about  200  miles  soothea>t  of  Athabaska  I^ke.  in  I  he 
smnmer  of  lSJ*2-« 

J.  Alden  Lorin|r  reported  this  species  ccwnnKHi  at   Ednnwton  in 

Septemlier.  l<m.     In  1S5C»  he  fotind  it  almndant  in  tlve  fVHHhills  of 

the  Rockies  in  western  Alberta,  and  shot  i>i:o  at  Jas|i*er  Uouj^^*  on 

Augriist  '^0.    In  Jnly,  1S96,  he  occasionally  heanl  cimHes  in  the  nuMin- 

tains  ir»  miles  ?^uth  of  Henrv  Hoii:^,  but  the  animal  wjis  less  abun- 

dint  there  than  in  the  foothills  to  the  eastwanl.    In  the  earlv  autuuuu 

while  making  a  trip  from  Jasper  Hou^^  northwanl  to  Smoky  Riven 

lie  heard  the  animals  nearly  every  night,  and  took  a  younjr  one  at 

[  Strawl>err}-  Creek,  14  miles  north  of  Jasper  llotise,  on  Au^tst  :*JV 

In  Octol)er  of  the  same  vear  he  saw  covote  tracks  in  Carilnni  Ua^iu 

ikl  Rotlent  Vallev,  and  obtaineil  skulls  at  Prairie  Crei'k  and  AVhitc- 

9nA  to  the  eastward  of  Jasper  House, 

Tilpes  alascensis  Merriam.     Alaska  Reil  Fox. 

Tlie  foxes  of  the  Mackenzie  region  to  the  northwanl  of  Great  Slrt  ve 
Uke  are  referred  to  this  form.  We  obtaineil  a  series  o{  skulls^  imuu- 
prisincr  .spe<*iniens  from  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Siuipsi>n, 
tnd  F^ort  Norman.  In  addition,  the  collection  of  the  National  Mu- 
*um  c*ontains  skulls  from.  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  GckmI  I1oih\  IVel 
River  (P'ort  McPherson),  La  Pierre  House,  and  Fort  Audei*s*)n. 
Tliese  a<rree  in  characters  with  a  lar^  series  from  the  lower  Yukon 
>nd  the  Becharof  I^ke  region,  representing  typical    1\  ataitf-i  n.st,s, 

V  fine  hunter's  skin  in  full  winter  j)ela^e  from  Fort  Nonuau,  and 
tnother  from  Fort  McPherson,  agi'ee  in  UH)st  respwts  with  a  larp^ 
*rit»s  of  skins  of  typical  aluKcemna  takeji  by  A.  (}.  Maddren  at  Hecha- 
'of  Lake,  Alaska.  The  lower  Mackenzie  spe<*iineus  have  sliirhtly 
paler  faces,  thighs,  and  rumps,  and  the  latter  part  is  more  flocked  with 
yellowish  white.  An  indistinct  stripe  on  the  front  of  the  thigh, 
'^presenting  an  extension  of  the  black  area  on  tlie  feet,  is  dusky  at 
I**  of  fur,  though  it  is  tipped  with  reddish.  The  tails  of  the 
Mackenzie  specimens  differ  decidedly  in  shape  and  color  front  those* 
of  this  series  of  ala^ccvHia,  Thev  are  much  more  heavilv  haired, 
especially  near  the  hase,  and  taper  thence  toward  the  tip,  while  in 
typical  alascensis  they  are  nearly  cyliTulrical.  The  suhapical  zone  of 
color  is  a  grayi.sh  red,  much  less  hright  than  in  typi<al  ahiHrcnMtH, 

•Ann.  Kept.  Can.  iUnA,  Siirv..  VIII   (new  wt.).  p.  l'U>,  istMj. 
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An  imperfect  specimen  in  the  National  Museum  from  Fort  Simp- 
son, taken  many  years  ago  by  R.  MacDonald,  differs  from  the  skins 
from  the  lower  Mackenzie  mainly  in  the  greater  amount  of  black  on 
the  feet. 

The  region  about  Fort  Resolution  furnishes  a  great  many  fox 
skins,  all  the  color  phases  occurring.  Owing  to  the  rivalry  among 
the  different  trading  companies  a  very  high  price  is  sometimes  paid 
for  an  unusually  fine  '  silver '  or  '  black '  fox.  Among  the  large 
number  of  skins  seen  at  Fort  Rae,  the  red  and  cross  phases  greatly 
predominated,  but  there  were  a  few  silver  and  black  skins.  During 
the  winter  of  1903-4,  numbers  of  foxes,  including  several  '  silvers,' 
were  traded  at  Forts  Providence  and  Simpson.  The  red  and  cross 
phases  are  common  at  Fort  Norman,  but  the  dark  phases  seldom 
occur,  and  during  the  same  winter  none  were  traded  at  that  post, 
while  at  Arctic  Red  River  five  '  silver '  foxes  were  secured. 

Ross  gives  a  good  general  account  of  the  foxes  of  the  Mackenzie 
River  region.     The  red  and  black  phases  are  considered  by  him  to 
represent  different  species  or  varieties,  of  which  the  cross  phase  repre- 
sents hybrids.     lie  states  that  the  numbers  of  red,  cross,  and  silver 
foxes  traded  in  the  Mackenzie  River  district  during  a  period  of  ten^ 
years  were  in  the  proportion  of  6,  7,  and  2.    He  states  that  the  si)ec]ei| 
is  most  numerous  about  the  large  lakes  and  on  the  Arctic  coast,  nsM 
is  tolerably  numerous  on  the  Mackenzie,  but  is  rare  up  the  LiaxiE. 
toward  the  mountains.** 

MacFarlane  in  a  recent  paper  expresses  opinions  in  regard  to  the  ' 
different  phases  similar  to  those  of  Ross,  though  these  are  contrary 
to  the  conclusions  of  the  natives,  and  of  most  naturalists.     He  gives 
many  interesting  observations  regarding  the  habits  of  the  species  in 
captivity  and  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  statistics  regarding  the  num* 
Ix^rs  of  the  various  phases  for  a  series  of  years,  and  to  some  ext^it 
for  different  districts.     He  states  that  the  several  phases  were  fairly 
abundant  about  Fort  Anderson,  and  more  so  on  the  lower  Anderson  ' 
and    along   the   Arctic   coast  between   Herschel   Island   and    Cape  - 
Bathurst.*  - 

Fort  ^Vjiderson  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  (outfit  1861)  > 
traded  115  skins  of  red  foxes,  120  cross  foxes,  and  32  silver  and  black '^:' 
foxes.  During  the  following  year  the  returns  were  220  red,  l^y. 
cross,  and  60  silver  and  black. 

Among  the  skulls  examined,  a  few  from  Fort  Good  Hope  and,' 

Anderson  River,  and  one  taken  by  us  on  Slave  River,  have  broadet^ 

rostrums  and  heavier  teeth  than  the  remainder  of  the  series.  ,.^' 

. _ — . _^ — _^''t 

«Can.  Nat.  and  Geol.,  VI.  p.  IS,  18G1.  ^^ 

&Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVIII,  pp.  701-704,  1905.  J 
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7alpes  alasceniis  abietomm  Merriani.    British  Columbia  Red  Fox. 

A  series  of  skulls  collected  on  the  Athabaska  at  Little  Buffalo 
River  and  Fort  McMurray,  and  on  Slave  River  10  and  15  miles 
jt^low  the  Peace  and  at  Smith  Landing,  are  referable  to  F.  a. 
ihU'tornfii^  agreeing  well  with  skulls  from  Stuart  Lake,  British  Co- 
lumbia, the  type  locality  of  this  form.  Skulls  collected  by  J.  Alden 
Lorin^  in  Alberta  at  Whitemud  and  Prairie  Creek,  and  at  Pierre 
Grey's  ramp,  40  miles  northeast  of  Jasper  House,  are  also  referable 
to  ahi^tonira. 

Foxes  are  rather  common  in  the  Athabaska  and  Slave  River  val- 

Wvi-.     We  obtained  no  skins  of  adults,  but  took  a  young  one  on  the 

tiwer  Athabaska,  May  30, 1903.    It  was  one  of  a  family  living  among 

drift  tinil>er  near  the  river  bank.     During  the  early  winter  the  Peace- 

.Vthabaska  ilelta  is  a  favorite  trapping  groimd.     The  foxes  are  said 

lo  lie  attracted  by  the  large  numbers  of  wounded  ducks  and  geese 

which  es<'ape  during  the  fall  hunt.     I^'pward  of  50  black  and  silver 

foxes,  in   addition  to  large  numbei*s  of  skins  in  the  red  and  cross 

phases,  a  large  proportion  taken  in  the  immediate  region,  have  been 

tnded  at  Fort  Chipewyan  during  a  single  seascm. 

Early  in  June,  1901,  we  found  a  den  in  spruce  woods  on  a  large 

id   near  the  head  of  Rocher  River.     Well-worn  paths  leading 

«nv  in  various  directions  showed  where  the  mother  fox  made  fre- 

^Mnt   excursions  for  food,  and  the  numerous  remains  of  rabbits, 

irk.s.  and  grouse  formed  an  index  to  the  results  of  her  labors.     The 

ame  den  was  tenanted  when  we  revisited  the  spot  two  veal's  later. 

WTiile  descending  Slave  River  in  June,  1003,  we  found  the  homes 

rf -several  families  of  foxes  on  the  right  bank  about  100  miles  l)elow 

Fort  Smith.     The  old  ones  eluded  us,  but  a  half-gi'own  young  on(» 

»!.*  secured.     The  various  individmils  seen  were  in  the  nonnal  and 

flow!  phases.     Owing  to  the  lack  of  skins  of  foxes  from  this  region 

I  am  unable  to  describe  in  detail  the  color  of  the  normal  or  red 

phase.     All    imaginable  shades  of  gradation   oc(!ur,   from   the   red 

|)iia>e  through  the  various  shades  chissed  as  'cross'  to  the  \silver,' 

vilh  white-tipi>ed  hairs,  and  the  purt»  black,  fine  specimens  of  which 

maetinies  bring  several  hundred  dollars  a  skin. 

Tilpes  lagopiu  inimitiu  Merriam.     (\)ntinental  Arctic  Fox. 

This  species  occurs  in  summer  throughout  the  Barren  (xrounds 
ud  the  islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  In  winter  manv  of  the  animals 
lugnte  southward  in  search  of  food,  the  extent  of  this  wandering 
niying^  grreatly  with  the  amount  of  snow  and  from  other  causes. 
l>arinp  the  winter  of  1900-11)01,  the  snowfall  Inking  light,  they  pene- 
tnted  much  farther  south  than  for  many  y(»ars  previously.  We  saw  a 
auufaer  of  skins  which  were  taken  during  that  winter  in  the  vicinity 
*l  Fort  Smith,  where  they  had  not  appeared  for  several  years.    They 
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were  secured  in  numbers  also  near  Fort  Resolution  and  Fort  Rae. 
At  the  former  post  about  200  were  traded,  the  greater  number  prob- 
ably coming  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  lake. 

During  our  summer  explorations  in  the  Mackenzie  region  we 
l^enetrated  only  slightly  into  the  summer  home  of  this  animal. 
Tracks  of  small  foxes  were  numerous  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Mac- 

ft. 

Tavish  Bay  late  in  August,  1903,  and  quantities  of  discarded  winter 
fur,  then  of  a  dirty  white  color,  and  the  testimony  of  the  natives, 
proved  this  to  be  the  species  concerned. 

At  Fort  Norman  I  learned  that  usually  about  100  skins  are  traded 
during  a  season,  only  the  white  phase  being  known  there.  These 
skins  are  taken  mainly  by  the  Great  Bear  Lake  Indians.  Many 
white  skins  are  annually  traded  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  but  the  blue 
phase  is  rarely  obtained  there,  White  foxes  were  said  to  be  rather 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  the  post  during  the  winter  of  lDOl-2. 
At  Fort  McPherson  a  gi*eat  many  are  traded  annually,  mainly  from 
the  Eskimo,  and  in  winter  the  species  occurs  rather  commonly  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  blue  phase  is  comparatively  rare  there, 
occurring  probably  in  a  proportion  of  less  than  1  to  10.  Skins  in  the 
blue  phase  seen  at  that  post  were  of  a  nearly  uniform  color  through- 
out— a  rather  dark  plumbeous  with  a  slight  brownish  tinge. 

During  Parry's  first  voyage  this  animal  was  found  to  inhabit  i| 
the  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea  which  w^ere  visited,  and  w^as  ascertau 
to  remain  on  Melville  Island  throughout  the  year."    One  taken 
Winter  Harbor,  Octol^er  29,  1819,  is  said  by  Fisher  to  have  beeqi 
perfectly   white.^    The   species   was   observed   at   Point   Turnagaiii 
during  Franklin's  fii-st  journey.*'    J.  C.  Ross  recorded  some  taken  nM  - 
Port  Bowen  in  the  winter  of  1824—25;  one  in  the  sooty  phase  wm  ■ 
taken  in  Novemlx^r.^     He  later  stated  that  the  species  was  commoa 
at  Felix  Harl)or,  and  that  the  average  weight  of  20  males  was  7\ 
pounds   4   ounces.^     Osborn   occasionally   saw^    the   animals   on   the^ 
northern  shores  of  Prince  of  Wales  Land  in  the  spring  of  1851.^. 
Sutherland  mentions  one  taken  on  October  17,  1850,  at  Assistance - 
Bay,  Corn wal lis  Land.^     McCormick  records  a  large  male  weighing  • 
8  pounds,  taken  on  December  2,  1852,  at  Beechey  Island ;  tracks  wer©:^ 
seen  on  Xortli  Devon  near  Cape  Osliorn,  and  one  of  the  animals  was  ] 
observed    August    *M    near    Baring   Bay.*      M'Clintock   records   the 


'^  Snppl.  to  Api)en(lix  Parry's  First  Voyajje,  ]).  ci.xxxvii,  1824. 

^. Journal  Voyaj^o  of  Discovery,  p.  148,  1821. 

''  Narrative  Journey  to  I»olar  Sea,  p.  387,  182.*]. 

'M'arry's  Third  Voyage,  Ai^penilix,  pp.  02,  D.*^,  1820. 

^Appendix  to  Ross's  StH'ond  Voyage,  p.  xi,  is:{r». 

^Arctic  Journal,  i>.  220,  1852. 

f' Journal  Voyage  to  KatJin  Bay,  I,  p.  411,  1852. 

*  McCoruiick's  Voyages.  II,  pp.  03,  120,  142,  1884. 
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I  from  Port  Kennedy,  where  three  were  trapjjed  in  I)ecenil)er, 
cithers  were  shot  in  Fe|;)ruary  and  March,  1850,  and  the  species 
>h1  in  greater  numbers  about  the  last  of  March." 
I  strong  mentions  that  a  few  were  taken  in  December,  1850,  in 
of  Wales  Strait,  near  Princess  Royal  Islands,  during  the 
>  of  the  Investigator^  and  that  a  few  others  were  noted  later 
winter.*  Among  the  stomachs  examined  some  were  empty, 
contained  a  few  small  pieces  of  dwarf  willow,  while  one  was 
led  with  the  hair  and  a  portion  of  the  hoof  of  a  carilx)u.''  A 
en  taken  near  the  same  place  May  15,  1851,  had  assumed  its 
lly  brown  summer  coat.*  He  reports  a  bhick  fox  seen  ne:ir 
'  Albert  Cape,  Banks  Land,  in  Septeml)er,  1851,  probably  an 
•le  of  this  species  in  the  sooty  phase.*'  Allen  records  skulls  of 
linial  from  Fort  Anderson,  Fort  Good  Hope,  and  Peel  River/ 
irton  Pike  saw  one  at  Ijblc  du  Rocher,  north  of  Great  Slave 
on  September  13,  1889.^  Russell  observed  a  family  of  Arctic 
ni'iir  Warrt»n  Point,  east  of  Herschel  Island,  in  the  sununer  of 

cKarlane  states  that  this  species  was  usually  common  in  the 
i-M>n  Itiver  region,  and  that  a  few  were  traded  at  various  posts 
nil>erland  and  English  River  districts,  Cuml)erland  House  hav- 
et'eiveil  5  skins  in  187G.  Lac  du  Brochet,  Reindeer  Lake,  ob- 
\  785  skins  in  1886,  mainly  from  the  inland  Eskimo.  In  lSi)0 
.as  traded  at  Portage  La  Ijoche.  He  states  that  the  species  has 
trap|>ed  on  the  south  shore  of  Great  Slave  T^ake,  and  that  many 
ap>  one  was  shot  some  distance  up  Peace  River.' 
rp^r<l  to  the  occurrence  of  the  blue  color  phase,  T  extract  the 
irin*r  notes  from  his  account.  Very  few  were  obtained  at  Fort 
r^*n.  Farther  inland  Ross,  up  to  the  year  ISCJl,  had  known 
lly  two  examples  being  taken,  both  on  the  edge  of  the  Harren 
nds  near  the  eastern  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  but  four  were 
fi«I  from  the  same  quarter  a  year  or  two  later.  A  number  weiu* 
pil  also  in  1850  and  1802  from  the  region  tributary  to  Fort  Fond 
IT.  Atliabaska  Lake,  as  well  as  othei^s  during  succeeding  years. 
»M#  I^c  du  Brochet,  Reindeer  T^ake,  obtained  s(»ven  from  the 
I  Eskimo.^     The  number  of  skins  in  the  white  phasi*  obtained 


*  V«j-ape  of  tlie  Fox,  pp.  1J)5,  202,  215,  21S,  lsr»0. 

*  Narrative  I>l8covery  Xorthwwt  Passajrts  p.  21  >2.  ls.^,7. 
Ibid.,  pp.  308.  304,  1S57. 

*  \hH\^  p.  324,  1S57. 
UmiL.  p.  426,  1857. 

Kiill.  W  S.  CJeol.  and  (ircog.  Surv.  Terr.,  Nc^.  4,  Vol.  II.  p.  ;J2."i.  Is7<5. 
'  Barren  CSround  of  Northern  (*nna(1n.  p.  :S7,  is<)2. 

*  KxF'l-  tn  Far  North,  p.  143,  lst>s. 

lYm-.  V.  S.  Nat.  Muli..  XXVIII,  p.  7o|,  lixr,. 
IbkL.  fifk.  TOe,  707,  1006. 
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during  the  same  year  is  not  given,  but  probably  ran  into  th< 
hundreds. 

Fort  Anderson,  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  (outfit  1861) 
traded  360  skins  of  this  species,  including  10  '  blue '  foxes.  During 
the  following  year  its  returns  included  330  skins,  of  which  10  wer 
in  the  blue  phase. 

Hubert  Darrell,  who  accompanied  Hanbury  through  the  Barrel 
Grounds  in  1901-2,  writes  me  that  a  number  were  killed  durinf 
the  early  spring  of  1902  while  the  party  was  traveling  northwan 
from  Aberdeen  Lake  to  the  Arctic  coast.  He  states  that  they  wen 
much  smaller  than  the  individuals  obtained  about  Fort  Resolution 
where  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  species  during  the  precedinj 
winter. 

Several  imperfect  skins  in  the  National  Museum  from  the  Ander 
son  and  Lower  Mackenzie  rivers  show  considerable  variation  in  color 
ranging  from  the  normal  to  the  sooty  phase. 

Ursus  americanus  Pallas.     Black  bear. 

The  black  bear  occurs  more  or  less  abundantly  throughout  thf 
greater  part  of  the  region  now  under  review,  its  range  being  practi 
cally  coextensive  with  the  forest. 

In  1901  we  saw  a  skull  in  a  grove  of  Banksian  pines  a  few  miM 
south  of  Athabaska  Landing,  and  the  species  was  said  by  the  ra|| 
dents  to  be  fairly  common  in  the  vicinity.  The  valley  of  the  Atfaik 
baska  is  a  favorite  resort,  and  while  descending  that  river  early  i| 
May  we  saw  a  number  on  the  fire-swept  hills  overlooking  the  rivei 
Later  in  the  month  the  fresh  tracks  of  a  small  individual  were  notei 
near  our  camp  at  Point  La  Brie,  near  Fort  Chipewyan.  Numerou 
skins  were  seen  at  Fort  Smith,  Fort  Resolution,  and  Fort  Rae,  al 
representing  the  black  phase.  In  August,  while  ascending  the  Athft 
baska  on  our  return  trip,  we  saw  a  number  between  Fort  McMurra; 
and  Athabaska  Landing,  noting  5  in  a  single  day,  but  the  necessitr- 
for  rapid  travel  forbade  hunting.  At  this  season  the  bears  liv 
largely  on  the  ripening  berries  of  cornel  {Cornus  stolonifera) ,  high 
bush  cranberry  {Vihurnmii  opulus)^  few-flowered  viburnum  {Vibu» 
nnni  paucifonnn)^  mountain  cranberry  {Vitisidma  vitisidffd) ^  rasp 
berries  {Ruhus  stAgosus)^  bearberries  {Arcfostaphylos  uvaursi)^  an* 
blueberries  {Vaccinium  canadense).  They  also  pick  up  an  occasions 
fish  in  the  eddies. 

In  the  spring  of  1903,  when  we  again  descended  the  Athabaska,  w 
noted  a  few  black  bears  along  its  banks.  We  saw  tracks  also  at  sev 
eral  points  on  Slave  River  between  Fort  Smith  and  Great  Slav 
Lake  in  June.  After  the  division  of  the  party  Alfred  E.  Preble  ani 
Merritt  Gary  observed  bears  at  Hay  River  and  at  several  points  oi 
the  upper  Mackenzie.    Wliile  making  the  traverse  between  Fort  Bat 
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at  Bear  Lake  in  August  I  found  them  to  be  fairly  common 
3ut  the  region.  I  noted  tracks  on  nearly  all  the  portages,  but 
>  see  any  of  the  animals.  In  several  places  their  well-worn 
racteristic  trails  were  very  conspicuous.  The  animals  were 
largely  on  blueberries,  which  were  ripening  abundantly  in 
kegs.  Along  the  southern  shores  of  Great  Bear  Lake  in  Sep- 
sve  frequently  saw  their  tracks.  They  were  then  feeding  on 
•  berries  of  Vaccinium  vliginosumy  Vitisidcea  vitiaidasa^  and 
mil  nigruTn.  Several  parties  of  Indians,  whose  camps  were 
lear  the  western  end  of  the  lake  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
1  lately  killed  bears. 

1  we  ascended  the  Mackenzie  in  October  the  bears  had  mostly 
ted  and  we  saw  no  recent  tracks.  About  December  1,  how- 
aines  MacKinlay,  while  on  his  way  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  saw 

track  near  the  Head  of  the  Line,  70  miles  above  Fort  Simp- 
Three  black  bears  were  tracked  and  killed  by  Indians  near  Fort 
eiice  about  the  same  time.  They  were  very  thin  and  had  not 
ited.  The  scarcity  of  berries  during  the  autumn  was  given 
•ause  of  the  animals  not  being  able  to  fatten  and  go  into  winter 
rs  as  usual. 

le  descending  the  Mackenzie  in  June,  1904,  I  saw  tracks  of 
\X  several  points.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Nahanni  the  animals 
»ntly  were  quite  common.  Just  after  running  the  Sans  Sault 
.  125  miles  below  Fort  Norman,  on  June  19,  we  killed  a  bear, 
limal  proved  to  be  a  female  about  3  years  old.     She  had  evi- 

never  borne  young.  The  stomach  was  distended  with  the 
of  Equisetum^  on  which  the  animal  was  browsing  when  first 
We  ascertained  that  many  skins  are  traded  at  Forts  Norman 
ood  Hope,  and  a  few  at  Fort  McPherson.  AVliile  we  were 
ing  the  Athabaska  during  August,  on  our  homeward  trip,  a 
r  of  bears  were  seen  and  several  were  shot  by  natives  iiccom- 
\g  the  transport 

cinnamon  or  brown  phase  of  color,  though  of  rather  connuon 
Mice  in  the  mountains  of  Alberta,  is  rare  throughout  the 
r  part  of  the  region  east  of  the  mountains.  I  have  never  seen 
of  this  phase  on  the  Athabaska  or  Slave  rivers,  but  was  told 
'  cinnamon  '  bear  was  killed  on  the  lower  part  of  Little  Buffalo 
near  Fort  Kesolution,  about  the  middle  of  June,  1003.  The  fur 
5  smy  that  an  occasional  one  is  brought  to  Fort  Resolution  from 
stem  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake.    At  Fort  Simpson,  also,  a 

skin  is  occasionally  traded.    This  phase  was  reported  to  l)e 
at  Fort  Good  Hope.     Ross,  writing  on  the  l>ears  of  the 
Biver  district  about  the  year  ISOO,  states  that  the  brown 
J  of  this  species  is  very  rare.° 

•Can.  Nat  and  Geol.,  VI I,  p.  139,  1862. 
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While  in  the  Jasper  House  region  in  the  summers  of  1895  and  18^* 
J.  Alden  luring  found  these  animals  rather  common,  and  secure^! 
several  sj)eciinens.  On  one  occasion  in  1895,  near  Henry  House, 
female  '  cinnamon '  bear  and  her  two  cubs  were  observed  in  a  ti& 
dead  tree.  One  of  the  cubs  was  blacky  while  the  other  resembled  Ham 
mother  in  color.  The  old  one  was  wounded  and  disapi:)eared, 
although  the  young  ones  bleated  loudly,  she  was  with  difficulty 
ticed  near  enough  to  be  shot,  but  was  finally  secured,  together 
lx)th  the  young  ones.  The  stomachs  of  all  were  filled  with  bli^ 
l)erries  (Vaeeinium) .  Another  adult,  in  the  black  phase,  was  kilW* 
at  Jasper  House  during  the  same  summer.  In  1896,  while  in 
same  region,  Loring  saw  many  tracks  of  black  bears  at  various 
in  the  mountains  and  foothills. 

Hood  mentions  seeing  '  brown '  bears,  probably  referring  to 
cinnamon  phase  of  the  black  bear,  on  the  Clearwater,  during 
spring  of  1820.**    MacFarlane  speaks  of  seeing  several  black  beanft^ 
Ix)ckhart  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Anderson,  in  the  summer  of 
In  a  later  paper  he  states  that  the  species  is  not  common  within 
Arctic  portion  of  the  [lower]  Anderson  River  region,  though 
abundant  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  in  the  forested  country  to 
southward.*'    Ross  gives  the  species  as  common  throughout  the 
kenzie  River  region  north  to  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.^    J.  B. 
as  the  result  of  observations  made  in  the  country  to  the  eastw 
Athabaska  Lake  in  the  summers  of  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  states 
the  black  bear  ranges  throughout  the  wooded  country.^    J.  W. 
rell  records  it  from  Wolverine   (Chipman)   River,  a  short  distaX9i 
northeast  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Athabaska  Lake,  where  he 
served  it  in  the  summer  of  1893.^    Russell  states  that  only  three 
were  killed  within  20  miles  of  Fort  Rae  during  the  winter  of  188^ 
94 ;  that  they  are  frequently  seen  along  the  Mackenzie,  but  are  i^ 
polled  not  to  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  La  Pierre  House.^    J-  1i? 
Tyrrell  mentions  black  bears  as  occurring  on  the  east  side  of  ArtilUp^ 
Lake  near  latitude  63°.*    Tlanbury  states  that  they  are  found  on  til 
main  Ark-i-linik,  or  Thelon,  River.'     This  is  the  most  northeastfll 
record   and  extends  tlie  known  distribution  of  the  species  in  th 
direction  to  the  extreme  limit  of  trees. 


'^  Franklin's  Narrative  Journey  to  I'olar  Sea,  p.  191,  1823. 

M'anndian  Ketord  of  Science,  IV,  p.  32,  1890. 

'^Proc.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mils.,  XXVIII,  p.  721,  1905. 

^('an.  Nat.  and  (ieol.,  VII,  p.  139,  1862. 

'Ann.  Kept.  ('an.  (Jeol.  Surv.,  IX  (new  ser.),  p.  IWiF,  1898. 

f  Across  the  Sub-Arctics  of  Canada,  p.  73,  1898. 

0  Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  24(),  1898. 

'^  Ann.  Kept.  Dept.  Interior  (Canada)  for  1<,KX)-1901,  p.  115,  1902. 

*  SlK)rt  and  Travel  hi  Northland  of  Canada,  p.  14,  1904. 
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horribilis  Ord.    Grizzly  Boar. 

zzly  bears*  probably  referable  to  this  si>ecies,  occur  throughout 
wky  Mountain  range  and  its  eastern  spurs  west  of  the  Mac- 
^  north  to  the  Arctic  coast.  Specimens  of  grizzly  bears  froni 
t*|rion  are  very  rare  in  museums,  hence  it  is  impossible  to  sjjcak 
issurance  regarding  the  species. 

were  informed  that  grizzlies  wei-e  often  killed  in  the  Nahanni 
tains,  and  that  several  had  been  shot  near  Fort  Liard  during 
years.  A  number  of  skins  are  traded  annually  at  Forts  Liard 
nelson.  At  Fort  Nonnan  I  saw  several  skins  which  had  been 
in  the  mountains  to  the  westward.  They  were  of  course  with- 
ulls,  and  lacked  also  claws.  They  were  in  general  of  a  nearly 
nn  (lark  yellowish-brown,  the  underf ur  friHiuently  overlaid  witli 
«'ll<mish  hair. 

in  (\  P.  (laudet,  of  Fort  (iood  Hope,  I  obtained  the  claws  of  a 
!)ear  said  to  have  l)een  taken  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie. 
3re  claws  are  long  and  comparatively  straight.  An  imperfect 
btained  at  Arctic  Red  River  is  smaller,  but  has  similar  claw^s. 
►nnisionally  referred  to  this  species.  The  termination  of  the 
west  of  the  Mackenzie  Delta,  locally  called  Black  Mountain, 
bite<l  by  large  grizzlies,  which  are  said  to  l^e  very  savage  when 
►me  out  of  their  dens  in  the  spring. 

bear  was  first  recorded  from  the  region  by  Mackenzie,  who 

his  exploration  of  Peace  River  noted  the  species  below  tlie 

of  •  Sinew '  River,  a  southern  tributary  entering  the  Peace 

distance  east  of  the  mountains."    Richardson  states  that  the 

"inhabits  the    Rocky  Mountains  and    the    plains    lying  to 

tward  of  them,  as  far  as  latitude  01°,"  and  that  Drunnnond 

it  common  in  the  wooded  country  skirting  the  eastern  base  of 

rky  Mountains  and  about  the  source  of  the  Peace.^     Ross  gives 

et'ies  as  "  not  rare  in  the  mountain  ranges ''  of  the  Mack(Mizie 

region.**     About  the  last  of  June,  1804,  Frank  Russell  killed 

Jv  hear  in  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie.     Russell  does  not  de- 

• 

it>c<dor,  but  states  that  it  weighed  about  TOO  poun^ls,  and  that 
'ific  gravity  was  so  great  '"  that  it  recjuired  considerable  efFort 
^the  carcass  to  the  surface.''''  The  skull,  now  in  tlu»  collection 
I'niversitv  of  Iowa,  has  l)eeii  examined  bv  Dr.  C\  Ilart  Mer- 
:i'l  f»ronoun(*e<l  to  l)e  a  true  grizzly. 

If  ^umm(>r  of  1895  J.  Alden  Ijoring  found  grizzly  beai-s  to  be 
<i*innion  in  the  mountains  in  the  .lasper  House  region,  where 

iz*T  f«i  FnwMMi  and  raclfle  ()t»einiH,  |).  nwi,  isni. 

J  Borpan-Auu^rleana,  I.  pp.  2S,  2!),  1S21).     (Stv  DruiiiiiunHl'K  itinerary, 

Nat.  and  iUn^U  VII,  p.  130.  1802. 
.  Id  Far  North,  p.  24^  18U8. 
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three  were  killed  by  his  party.  These  had  been  feeding  on  bl 
berries  (Vaccinium) .  In  many  places  the  animals  had  been  digg 
for  roots  and  spermophiles,  or  overturning  rotten  logs  in  search 
insects.  In  1896  he  found  traces  of  the  animals  in  Rodent  Valley,  t 
ascertained  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  in  the  higher  parts  of 
mountains  between  Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River. 

TTrsus  riohardsoni  Swainson.     Barren  Ground  Bear. 

This  famous  bear  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  Barren  GrouD 
but  seems  to  be  rare  over  the  greater  part  of  its  range  and  is  still  V( 
imperfectly  known.  Though  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  t 
species  while  traveling  along  the  south  shore  of  the  great  lake  nan 
for  it,  I  failed  to  see  either  bears  or  their  tracks.  The  Indians,  h< 
ever,  informed  me  that  many  occur  on  the  large  eminence  usua 
called  Grizzly  Bear  Mountain,  west  of  Mc Vicar  Bay,  and  that  tl 
are  found  less  frequently  about  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  Mr.  Pi 
McCallum,  who  has  spent  some  years  about  Great  Bear  Lake, 
formed  me  that  the  region  of  the  Scented  Grass  Mountains,  loci 
known  as  the  '  Big  Point,'  is  a  favorite  locality  for  the  animi 
Skins  from  Great  Bear  Lake,  seen  at  Fort  Norman,  were  of  a  ne^ 
uniform  dark  brown  throughout.  Others  seen  at  Fort  Good  He 
said  to  be  from  the  Barren  Grounds,  were  similar  in  color,  but 
some  cases  the  underfur  was  overlaid  with  long  yellowish  hair. 

This  species  was  first  reported  by  Samuel  Hearne,  who  saw  the  a 
of  an  enormous  grizzled  bear  at  the  tents  of  the  Eskimo  at  the  Bla 
Fall,  Coppermine  River.**  During  Franklin's  first  northern  jour 
this  bear  was  several  times  observed,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  narral 
from  Grizzly  Bear  Lake,  a  short  distance  south  of  Fort  Enterpri 
from  the  Coppermine  near  Fairy  Lake  River  and  Bloody  Fall ;  fi 
the  mouth  of  Hood  River ;  and  from  several  points  on  Bathurst  Ir 
On  one  occasion  a  female  with  three  cubs  was  seen.^  In  the  stom 
of  one  killed  on  the  Arctic  coast  (near  Gordon  Bay,  Bathurst  In 
were  the  remains  of  a  seal,  a  marmot,  some  roots  of  plants,  » 
berries,  and  grass.^  Richardson  recognized  this  species  as  dist 
from  other  American  bears,  but  not  being  certain  of  its  distinct] 
from  Vrsus  avctos^  on  several  occasions  treated  it  under  that  na 
Thomas  Simpson  observed  a  Barren  Ground  bear,  accompanied 
two  cubs,  on  Barry  Island,  Bathurst  Inlet,  on  August  3,  1838.® 

During  the  explorations  conducted  by  J.  W.  Tyrrell  in  the  rej 
between  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Hudson  Bay  in  the  summer  of  1 

«  Journey  to  the  Nortliern  Ocean,  p.  372,  1795. 
^  Narrative  Journey  to  Polar  Sea,  p.  220,  1823. 
''Ibid.,  pp.  334,  342,  377,  378,  1823. 
<*  Fauna  BoreaU-Americana,  I,  p.  23,  1829. 
,  «  Narrative  Discoveries  on  North  (Joast  of  America,  p.  281,  1843. 
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>  of  a  large  bear,  undoubtedly  of  this  species,  were  seen  on  two 
ions  on  the  Thelon,  and  one  was  killed  by  Fairchild,  a  member 
e  party.  This  specimen,  unfortunately,  was  lost  in  a  canoe  acci- 
•  During  the  same  season,  J.  M.  Bell,  while  exploring  in  the 
t  Bear  Lake  region,  met  with  this  species.  He  writes  me  that  he 
"  ^irrizzly  bears,  large  grayish-brown  brutes,  quite  often  along  the 
and  north  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake."  Hanbury  failed  to  meet 
any  of  these  bears  during  his  long  journey  through  the  Barren 
mds  in  1901-2.  On  reaching  the  coast  near  Ogden  Bay,  early  in 
'.  10Ot>,  he  learned  from  the  Eskimo  that  the  animals  occur  all 
.g  the  Arctic  coast,  though  not  numerously,  but  that  they  do  not 
rpe  from  their  winter  quarters  until  June.  Proceeding  westward, 
lotetl  tracks  in  several  places  between  there  and  Great  Bear  Lake, 
saw  none  of  the  animals.  He  saw  the  last  fresh  tracks  on  the  north 
pe  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  near  the  mouth  of  Haldane  River,  late  in 
pL<t>  MacFarlane  in  his  recent  paper  on  northern  mammals  refers 
I  number  of  instances  which  occurred  in  his  personal  experience, 
Etmting  the  ferocity  of  this  species.  He  met  with  it  on  several 
asioDs  }u  various  parts  of  the  Anderson  River  and  Franklin  Bay 
^  According  to  the  Indians  this  bear  brings  forth  one  or  two 
every  third  year.  The  stomachs  of  the  specimens  examined  by 
were  mostly  full  of  various  edible  roots  and  one  or  two  contained 
»ii  meat.^  He  obtained  both  skins  and  skulls  of  this  bear  in  the 
PFson  River  region,  and  skulls  from  Anderson  River,  Franklin 
jr.  and  the  *  Arctic  Coast '  [probably  to  the  northward  of  Fort 
m]  have  been  recorded  by  Merriam  in  his  recent  paper  on  the 
rican  bears.* 

mounted  specimen  in  the  National  Museum,  taken  by  MacFarhme 
itltf  Barren  Grounds  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Anderson  in  June, 
is  dull  yellowish  brown  in  color.     It  resembles  closely  some 
lens  of  the  grizzly  bear,  but  the  head  is  more  yellowish. 

maritimiii  (Phipps).  Polar  Bear. 
[Tki?  species  occurs  all  along  the  northern  coast  and  on  the  islands 
^Ae  Arctic  Sea.  Sabine  recorded  it  from  Melville*  Tshuul,  whore, 
iie*«r.it  was  not  common,  only  two  individuals  lx»in<r  obscuvod  dur- 
tdketime  (about  a  year)  that  the  ships  were  dc^tainod  thcro.'  J.  (\ 
l>»  ppported  it  from  Port  Bowen;  Batty  Bay:  Fury  Beach:  an<l 
bihia  Felix/    In  his  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  Inrc^itltjatttr 

'Aiuj.  Kept.  I>ei»t.  Interior  (Canada),  for  liMKMJHn,  p.  V12.  1!K)l>. 

•  S{tf>rt  and  Travel  In  Northland  of  Canada,  pp.  LSI).  VM\,  2AX  Kmm. 

TTnr.  f.  S.  Nat  MOB.,  XXVIII,  pp.  71S-7L>1).  11K)5. 

<Prr<*.  BloL  Soc.  Wash.,  X,  p.  7S,  ISIXJ. 

'!<aH»I.  to  Appendix  Parry's  First  Voyajro.  p.  clxxxiii,  1S24. 

'Ali|i«>iidix  to  Rof«'8  Second  Voyage,  p.  vii,  18.'^>. 
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Armstrong  records  the  species  from  Franklin  Bay,  where  one  w; 
seen  swimming;**  from  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  where  one  was  set 
March  29,  1851 ;  ^  and  from  near  IVince  Albert  Cape,  Banks  Laa* 
where  it  was  common  August  19,  ISSl.*'  M'Dougall  records  it  fro 
near  Cape  Mecham,  southern  part  of  Prince  Patrick  Island,  whe 
two  were  seen  in  the  spring  of  1853.*  Two  seen  at  Camden  SB 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  are  recorded  by  Collinson/  Kenne 
reported  tracks  of  polar  bears  as  numerous  on  the  northern  shor^ 
North  Somerset.^  Sutherland  recorded  the  species  from  the  westn 
coast  of  North  Devon,  wliere  several  were  seen  late  in  May,  18 
passing  northward  up  the  channel.^  He  reported  it  also  from  C« 
Martyr ;  Assistance  Bay ;  Cape  De  Haven ;  and  other  points  on  Cot 
wallis  Island.*  M'Dougall  found  the  animals  numerous  in  t 
summer  of  1853  in  Melville  Sound  between  Cape  Coc^kbum  MM 
Baker  Island.*  McCormick  noted  one  August  10,  1852,  at  Beeck. 
Island,  and  saw  tracks  later  in  the  month  on  the  shore  of  Not 
Devon  near  Cape  Osborn.^  Gilder  reported  three  killed  by  the  I 
kimo  in  October,  1879,  on  King  William  I^and  near  Terror  Bay.*  j 

Russell  reports  the  species  from  Herschel  Island,  where  he  ob 
skins  and  skulls,  and  where  the  species  was  said  sometimes  to 
by  scores.  He  was  informed  also  that  a  few  years  since  one  o; 
animals  penetrated  inland  as  far  as  Fort  McPherson,  a  very  uBi 
circumstances  for  this  maritime  species.'  J.  M.  Bell  writes  me 
during  his  explorations  to  the  northeast  of  Great  Bear  La 
August,  1900,  one  was  seen  near  Dismal  Lake.  Hanbury,  duri 
his  journey  along  the  Arctic  coast  early  in  the  summer  of  19 
did  not  meet  with  any  polar  bears.  According  to  the  Eskimo,  1 
animals  were  scarce  near  Ogden  Bay,  but  were  numerous  on  Cord 
tion  Gulf  later  in  the  season.     Thev  were  stated  to  he  numerous 

•if 

Lind  Island  during  the  winter.*"  Darrell  writes  me  that  the  nati* 
state  that  the  animals  do  not  come  to  the  coast  until  the  ice  brei 
up  in  August.  MacFarlane  states  that  during  his  residence  at  F« 
Anderson  he  annual] v  received  a  few  skins  of  this  bear  from  1 


"  Nni-rative  Discovery  Northwest  Passiige,  p.  ii02,  1857. 

&  11)1(1.,  p.  804,  1S57. 

''  Ibid.,  p.  3J)1.  isni. 

'^  Voyjij^o  of  the  Resolute  to  Arctic  Ke^ioiis.  ]>.  2t)2,  1S57. 

<  Journal  of  II.  M.  S.  Eutcrinisr,  v,  :502,  ISSI). 

f  Narrative  Se(H)U(l  Voy.  Prince  Albert,  p.  IfM),  1853. 
fMonrii.  Voy.  to  Baffin  Ray,  II.  p.  8S,  1>C>2. 
"  Ibid.,  I,  p.  307,  II,  138,  141,  127,  etc.,  1852. 

<  Voyaj^e  of  the  Resolute,  p.  20(>,  1857. 

J  Mc(\)rniick'8  Voyages,  II,  pi).  40.  120,  1884. 

^- Schwa tka's  Search,  p.  102,  1881. 

^  Expl.  in  Far  North,  pi).  244,  245,  1808. 

'»  Sport  and  Travel  in  Northland  of  Canada,  pp.  130.  152.  1901. 
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imo,  and  that  he  sent  three  specimens,  taken  on  Liverpool  Bay 
near  the  mouth  of  Wilmot  Horton  River,  to  Washin^on.** 

hitii  hndaonica  Richardson.    Northern  Plains  Skunk. 

he  skunk  is  rather  common  in  the  rolling  country  l>etween  Edinon- 
iiul  Athabaska  Landing,  and  occurs  less  abundantly  northward  to 
vicinity  of  Fort  Smith.  Of  its  presence  in  central  Alberta  we 
ineil  abundant  evidence  in  1901.  Farther  north  J.  S.  Edmonton 
rrned  me  that  three  were  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Peace  River  in 
.  and  that  he  had  seen  the  skins  of  two  which  were  taken  near 
Smith.  Mr.  Brabant,  of  that  post,  told  me  that  the  animal  was 
'ioiially  killed  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  specimen  is  included  in  a  col- 
«i  of  skulls  since  received  from  there. 

\T\iig  our  second  trip  to  the  region,  in  1903,  my  brother  and 

s!iw  two  skins  at  Fort  Smith,  and  a  live  individual  on  Slave 

r  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peace.    A\Tiile  ascending  the  Athabaska 

•  Fort  McMurrav,  and  while  on  the  road  between  Athabaska 
in<r  and  Edmonton,  they  often  saw  tracks.  Skins  w^ere  seen  at 
baska  Landing  and  near  Lily  Tjake. 

ring  my  outw^ard  trip  in  the  autumn  of  1904  I  saw  the  lx)dy  of 
nk  in  the  possession  of  some  natives  on  the  Athabaska  below 
d  Rapid,  and  obtained  a  hunter's  skin  from  W.  E.  Whiteley  at 
J  Creek,  20  miles  south  of  Athabaska  Landing.  He  reported 
Qinial  fairly  common  there. 

F.  Canisell  writes  me  that  two  skunks  were  killed  near  Fort 
son  in  the  autumn  of  1905.  One  of  these  was  taken  near  the 
enzie  alx>ut  25  miles  above  Fort  Simpson ;  the  other  near  Liard 

•  10  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  skins  of  both  animals  were 
i  at  Fort  Simpson. 

ip  records  a  skimk  killed  beyond  the  sixty-first  parallel  on  the 
lietween   Athabaska  and  Great   Slave  lakes.''     Ross  mentions 
Iff  the  liones  and  part  of  the  skin  of  one  a  short  distance  from 
lores  of  (ireat  Slave  Lake.** 

Alden  I»ring  took  a  specimen  at  Jasper  House,  Au<rust  25, 
\fiii  repciiied  the  animal  as  not  common.  He  saw  another  at 
V  House*  (X'tober  9,  1896.  The  Jasper  House  specimen  and  a 
fnnii  (treat  Slave  Lake  have  been  recorded  by  Howell.'' 
F^irlane  gives  data  showing  that  this  animal  is  fairly  abun- 
L  the  I^esser  Slave  Lake  and  Isle  a  hi  Crossi*  regions.  In  ISSl) 
r  .^lave  Lake  sent  out  62  skins;  Sturg(H)n  Lake.  l\:  Trout  Lake, 
!nt»-tish   Lake,  20;  and  Portage  la  Loche.   11.     English  River 

-»  Vrtto.  \\  8.  Nat.  Mas.,  XXVI IF,  p.  72.'^,  V.io.". 

*  Narrative  of  Jonmey  to  Arctic  Ocnin.  II.  p.  127.  l.S'jr». 

Tiin.  Nat.  and  GeoK,  VII,  p.  VAU,  1S(52. 

'  N.  A.  Fauiia,  No.  20,  p.  25,  1VK)1. 
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district,  comprising  the  posts  in  the  Isle  k  la  Crosse  region,  sent  o 
461  skins  in  1889,  and  207  in  1890,  mostly  from  Isle  a  la  Crosse  ai 
Green  Lake.  He  also  mentions  obtaining  specimens  at  Fort  Chip 
wyan.*» 

Intra  canadensis  (Schreber).    Canadian  Otter. 

The  otter  occurs  throughout  the  wooded  portion  of  the  region,  bi 
is  rare  over  most  of  this  area.  Skins  were  seen  at  all  the  posts  visite 
but  although  an  occasional  track  was  noted  none  of  the  animals  wei 
observed  during  our  trips  except  in  the  region  between  Fort  Rae  an 
Great  Bear  Lake.  While  making  this  traverse  in  August,  190 
otters,  sometimes  in  pairs,  w^ere  observed  on  several  of  the  lakes,  an 
'  otter  sign '  indicated  that  the  animals  were  fairly  common  alon 
the  rapids  of  most  of  the  streams.  On  the  lakes  north  of  Lai 
Hardisty  several  were  pursued,  but  we  failed  to  secure  specimen 
with  the  exception  of  a  skull  picked  up  at  a  rapid  near  MacTavia 
Bay.  When  pursued  they  swam  altogether  beneath  the  surface,  ri^ 
at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  two  to  breathe  and  reconnoiter.  On  fin 
reaching  the  surface  the  animal  raises  its  head  about  a  foot  above  il 
water  to  survey  the  situation.  After  remaining  a  few  seconds  in  til 
position  it  sinks  until  only  the  head  remains  in  sight  while  it 
its  breath,  remaining  quiescent  for  some  seconds.  It  then  dives 
especially  if  hard  pressed,  and  swims  for  a  distance  of  200  yai 
more  before  reappearing,  usually  in  an  unexpected  direction.  If 
animal  is  wounded,  it  raises  only  the  nose  above  the  surface,  and  3 
this  position  usually  escapes  detection  if  there  l)e  ever  so  slight 
ripple  on  the  water. 

While  ascending  the  Athabaska  in  August,  1903,  Merritt  Cary  sa 
otter  tracks  near  Brule  Rapid.  Reports  from  the  Liard  indica 
that  a  fair  number  are  annually  traded  at  Forts  Nelson  and  Liar 
and  a  few  are  received  also  at  Fort  Simpson.  On  the  lower  Ma 
kenzie  the  animal  is  rare,  only  one  or  two  being  annually  traded  i 
Fort  Good  Hope.  Fort  Anderson  also  received  comparatively  fe 
skins  during  the  five  years  of  its  existence.  In  1861  five  were  trade 
and  in  1862,  three. 

At  the  time  of  Franklin's  second  northern  journey  these  anima 
were  rather  coninion  about  Fort  Franklin  and  did  considerab 
damage  to  fish  nets;  on  one  occasion  six  were  seen  in  one  day.^  Rid 
ardson  states  that  the  otter  inhabits  the  Mackenzie  and  other  rive 
nearly  to  the  Arctic  Sea.^  J.  B.  Tyrrell  states  that  in  the  region  1 
the  eastAvard  of  Athabaska  Lake  the  otter  occurs  on  all  the  strean 

«  Proc.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mns.,  XXVIII,  pp.  714,  71.5,  1005. 

^  Xarmtlve  Second  Exi>edltion  to  Polar  Sea,  p.  72,  1828. 

^  Fauua  Boreali-Americana,  I,  p.  58,  1829. 
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tiighout  the  wooded  country .*»  Russell  recorded  it  from  Fort  Rae, 
was  told  that  the  animal  was  comparatively  common  near  Fort 
on,  on  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Liard.^  MacFarlane  records 
►tter  seen  on  Lockhart  River  in  the  summer  of  1857/  In  a  later 
er  he  states  that  the  animal  was  not  common  on  the  lower  Ander- 
aiid  that  the  young  number  from  three  to  five.'' 

idea  tans  (Schreber).    Badger. 

onceming  this  species  Richardson  says :  "  The  Meles  Lahradoria 
uents  the  sandy  plains  or  prairies  which  skirt  the  Rocky  Moun- 
->  as  far  north  as  the  banks  of  the  Peace  River,  and  sources  of 
River  of  the  Mountains,  in  latitude  58°."^  Thomas  Simpson,  on 
luary  28,  1837,  saw  a  recently  killed  specimen  in  the  possession 
in  Indian  on  the  Athabaska  below  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater/ 
ind  no  late  records  of  its  occurrence  north  of  the  Saskatchewan 
i>n,  but  as  the  animal  is  rapidly  being  extirpated  throughout  its 
ige,  it  is  not  imlikely  that  it  formerly  extended  farther  north. 
icFarlane  states  that  in  1889  Isle  a  la  Crosse  and  Green  Lake  each 
ileil  one  badger  skin.^ 

taola  vison  energ^mnenos  (Bangs).    Western  Mink. 

rhe  mink  is  rather  common  throughout  the  wooded  portion  of 
e  region  now  under  review.  During  the  season  of  1901  we  fre- 
Hitly  saw  tracks  along  the  muddy  margins  of  the  rivers,  but 
Bed  to  see  any  of  the  animals.  Skulls  were  obtained  at  the  fol- 
ring  localities:  Athabaska  River  (near  Brule  and  Boiler  rapids)  ; 
ive  River  (at  points  10  and  15  miles  below  Peace  River,  and  JiO 
A  l«lO  miles  below  Fort  Smith) ;  Fort  Resohition ;  and  Fort  Rae. 
During  our  trip  northward  to  Great  Slave  Lake  in  1903  we  made 
»  oliservations  on  this  species,  though  we  obtained  a  few  skulls 
trappers'  cabins  along  the  route,  and  occasionally  noted  tracks 
the  river  banks.  In  the  region  lx»tween  Fort  Rae  and  (treat  Bear 
if  I  found  the  mink  rather  common.  Along  the  lower  i)art  of 
'  npid  stream  which  we  descended  to  MacTavish  Bay  it  was 
ip»-iallv  abundant,  and  a  number  were  observed  and  two  adult 
]ie>  stfured.  One  of  these  I  trapped  in  an  unusual  manner.  While 
king  a  jx^rtage  to  avoid  a  rapid  1  caught  several  large  lake  trout 
th^  eildy  at  its  foot.  These  I  tossed  among  the  bowldei*s  on  the 
re  a*  fast  as  I  secured  them.    On  <ratherinir  tlie  lish  1  missed  one. 


*  Ann.  Kept.  Can.  Geol.  Sun*.,  IX  (new  s4t.),  p.  lt;r,F,  \s\)s. 

^  Kxpl.  in  I-'ar  North,  p.  231),  IMJS. 

''ranadian  Record  of  Scienco,  IV,  p.  ;?2,  isuo. 

'It^ic.  U.  8.  Nat  Mus.,  XXVIII,  ]».  71(1,  IDon. 

*"  Fauna  Boreall-Anierlcana,  I,  p.  :{s.  isiit). 

^  Narrative  Discoveries  on  North  (%>ast  of  America,  p.  (M,  lS-i:{. 

'Pnx?.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVIII,  p.  Tin,  p.M>r». 
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and  after  a  short  search  found  it  partially  hidden  beneath  a  bowlder, 
where  it  had  been  dragged  by  a  mink  which  was  still  engaged  with  iL 
I  set  a  small  steel  trap,  and  while  holding  it  by  the  chain  with  cme 
hand  I  seized  the  fish  by  the  tail  and  gently  led  the  mink  into  thetrapu 

I  saw  no  minks  about  Fort  Franklin,  where  the  species  was  said 
by  the  Indians  to  be  rare.  Wliile  ascending  the  Mackenzie  to  Foct 
Simpson  in  October  I  frequently  noted  tracks,  and  on  one  occasion^ 
saw  a  mink  on  the  river  bank.  I  found  it  to  be  rather  common  abonfc 
Fort  Simpson,  where  numbers  are  annually  traded.  Many  are 
obtained  also  at  Forts  Norman  and  Good  Hope. 

Skins  and  skulls  from  this  region  are  not  essentially  different 
from  specimens  of  L,  energumenoa  from  southern  British  Columbia, 
and  it  seems  best  to  refer  the  interior  mink  to  this  form.  A  skuU 
in  the  National  Museum  from  Fort  Good  Hope  has  the  broad  ros- 
trum of  Lutreola  ingens  of  Alaska,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  mint, 
of  the  lower  Mackenzie  is  referable  to  this  form. 

During  his  exploring  trip  to  the  Anderson  River  region  in  thi 
summer  of  1857  MacFarlane  noted  the  mink-  on  Lockhart  River; 
In  a  recent  paper  he  states  that  it  occurs  along  the  Anderson  wa^. 
other  Arctic  rivers  to  the  coast.    The  usual  number  of  young  are 
by  him  to  be  five  or  six,  though  as  many  as  twelve  had  been 
ported.^    Russell  states  that  the  mink  is  rare  at  the  mouth  of 
Mackenzie.*^ 

While  in  the  Jasper  House  region  in  1895  and  1896  J.  Alt 
Loring  found  the  mink  to  be  common  throughout  most  of  that  seb 
tion,  and  obtained  skulls  from  40  miles  northeast  of  Jasper  House 
Whitemud,  and  Moose  Creek. 

Putorius  cicog^anii  (Bonaparte).     Bonaparte  Weasel. 

This  weasel  occurs  in  the  mountains  of  Alberta,  and  in  all  proba 
bility  northward  to  the  region  of  tlic  upper  Peace  River,  or  beyond 
A  young  weasel  taken   by  J.   Alden   Loring  in  the  mountains  II 
miles  south  of  Henry  House,  July  i21,  1890,  is  referable  to  this  species^ 
Another  weasel  was  seen  in  Rodent  Valley,  25  miles  west  of  Henrj 
House,   in   October   of  the   same  year.     Two   specimens   in   wintei 
jx^lago  from  8t.  Albert,  Alberta,  are  intermediate  between  P,  rieh 
arc/son i  and  cicog/tafui^  and  some  of  our  Athabaska  River  specimens 
though  referred  to  /'.  rivhardsont^  also  show  a  tendency  in  the  direc*. 
tion  of  cicoghaniL    A  female  weasel  from  near  Foii:  Providence  alsc 
approaclies  so  closely  to  cicognam'i  in  characters  as  to  suggest  that  P.. 
rlchardv^ti  and  cicognanu  must  intergrade  from  about  that  points 

"Canaamn  lUn-ord  of  Science,  IV.  p.  .TJ,  185K). 
'Troc.  v.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVIII,  p.  714,  11K)5. 
^  Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  j;iS,  1^'d^. 
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rard.  Farther  east,  however,  on  the  lower  Athabaska  and 
rivers,  mehardaani  does  not  show  this  tendencv. 

IS  cioognanii  riohardsoni  (Bonaparte).    Richardson  Weasel. 

;  is  the  common  weasel  throughout  the  wooded  portion  of  the 
•  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Hudsonian  zone, 
is  occupied  by  P.  arcticus.  Our  collection  includes  skins  and 
from  points  on  the  Athabaska  near  Crooked  Rapid  and  GO 
ibove  (jrand  Rapid;  from  Fort  Chipewyan;  Fort  Smith;  Fort 
it  ion ;  near  Fort  Providence;  Fort  Simpson :  and  Fort  Franklin ; 
Id  skulls  from  various  points  on  the  Athabaska  and  Slave  rivers. 
Rae  and  Big  Island,  Great  Slave  Lake,  are  represented  by 
leiis  taken  many  years  ago  and  now  in  the  National  Museum. 
VMM.  during  our  northward  trip,  we  occasionally  secured  a 
lien  along  the  route  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  while  returning, 
teil  two  on  the  Athabaska  above  Crooked  Rapid,  and  one  60 
above  Grand  Rapid. 

\\  in  July,  1903, 1  collected  an  adult  female  and  several  young 
ii  Fort  Resolution.  During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae 
gust  I  failed  to  detect  weasels,  though  the  species  undoubtedly 
<  throughout  the  region.  During  September,  while  traveling 
the  5?outhern  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  I  saw  tracks  on  the 
beaches  on  several  occasions.  At  Fort  Franklin,  the  type 
:y  of  P.  rirhardsoni^  I  made  special  efforts  to  secure  weasels,  and 
t-warded  by  the  capture  of  two  adult  males.  The  first  one  was 
t*d  in  spruce  woods  on  September  19.  It  was  in  nearly  complete 
r  fielji^re,  retaining  on  the  back  only  a  few  of  the  brown  hairs 
-iininier  i>elage.  During  the  night  of  September  !20,  while  en- 
J  at  the  same  place,  I  several  times  heard  something  moving 
the  tent.  In  Uie  morning  I  found  that  a  rabbit  which  had  been 
I  I  lie  sri'ound  had  been  eaten  about  the  back  of  the  neck.  Mv 
]  canoeinan  at  once  declared  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  weasel. 
ire  examination  showed  that  pieces  of  refuse  meat  had  been 
111  away  along  a  narrow  path,  evidently  the  runway  of  some 
maniuiul,  and  a  trap  set  here  secured  an  adult  male  weasel  dur- 
le  day.  The  animal  had  just  commenced  to  turn  white  on  the 
ide>,  legs,  and  feet.  Though  we  trapped  carefully  during  the 
Q4ler  of  our  stay  no  others  were  secured. 

ile  astvnding  the  Mackenzie  in  October  I  fre([uently  saw  weasel 
'  in  the  freshly  fallen  snow.  At  Fort  Simpson  tracks  were  occa- 
ly  -*i'n,  antl  I  obtained  three  specimens  during  the  hite  autunm, 
inir  them  about  the  post  buildings.  A  mule  taken  on  October 
W  r»-taiiied  on  the  back  a  few  dark  hairs  of  the  sunnner  pelage, 
U:  tail  btill  showed  a  considerable  amount  of  brown.    The  habit 
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of  entering  storehouses,  especially  in  winter,  is  common  throughou 
the  north  and  is  referred  to  by  Richardson.*"  When  they  take  U] 
their  abode  in  such  situations  the  animals  are  ruthlessly  destroyed  h^ 
the  inhabitants,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they  prey  on  mice,  whid 
form  such  a  pest  in  the  trading  stores  and  which  are  doubtless  tb 
chief  attraction  of  the  weasels,  though  of  course  they  help  themselvQ 
to  meat  and  fish.  In  winter  they  feed  also  on  the  bodies  of  rabbit 
which  thev  find  in  the  snares. 

The  winter  pelage,  with  the  exception  of  the  black  terminal  portioi 
of  the  tail,  is  white,  usually  tinged  with  sulphur  yellow  posteriork. 
In  perfect  specimens  the  black  occupies  about  two-fifths  of  the  entii 
length  of  the  tail.  A  winter  skin  from  Fort  Rae  is  strongly  suffuan 
with  orange-yellow  throughout,  except  on  the  head  and  nape.  TB 
color  is  deepest  on  the  flanks,  and  is  palest,  nearly  sulphur  yellow, 
the  sides  of  the  neck. 

Mustela  rickardsoni  ^  was  based  on  Richardson's  Fort  FranlEz! 
specimen  of  Mustela  erminea^^  of  which  he  gives  measurements,  mm 
on  the  assumption  that  the  species  about  Fort  Franklin  would  pr"^ 
to  be  identical  with  that  inhabiting  the  Mackenzie,  the  name  richcmst 
807ii  has  been  generally  used  for  this  animal.     Fortunately  this 
sumption  proves  to  have  been  well  founded,  the  Mackenzie  speciiEBrf 
differing  from  topotypes  from  Fort  Franklin  only  in  slightly  smttS 
size.     The  measurements  of  various  adult  specimens  follow:  'MM 
males  from  Fort  Franklin  measure,  respectively:  Total  length  9^ 
tail  vertebrae  111,  hind  foot  48;  and  340,  102,  48;  a  male  from  Fc: 
Simpson  measures  325,  91,  43;  a  male  from  Fort  Smith,  320,  9G,  ir> 
a  male  from  Fort  Chipewyan,  340,  110,  47 ;  a  male  from  near  Croohi* 
Rapid,  Athabaska  River,  350,   107,  43.     Females  are  consideralC 
.smaller.    One  from  Fort  Resolution  measured  282,  85,  34.    Putork 
arcticus  imperii^^  recently  described  by   Barrett-Hamilton   from 
spec^imen  received  from  B.  R.  Ross,  and  said  to  have  been  collected  j 
Fort  Simpson,  '  British   Columbia ',  undoubtedly  came   from   Fo 
Simpson  on  the  Mackenzie,  where  Ross  collected  extensively,  and  tl 
name  is  consequently  a  synonym  of  P.  rirhardsoni, 

Pntorius  arcticus  Merriam.    Tundra  Weasel. 

This  large  weasel  occupies  portions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Hue 
soniaii  zone  and  the  Barren  Grounds.  It  differs  from  P.  richardsoi 
in  having  darker  colored  under  parts:  the  white  of  the  toes  extenc 
much  farther  uj)  on  the  feet,  and  there  are  other  minor  differences  c 
coloration;  it  has  a  much  broader  skull.     I  met  with  this  weasel  onl 

^  Fauna  BoreaU-Auiericana,  I,  p.  40,  1829. 

^Bonaparte,  (Miarlesworth's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  II   (new  ser.),  p.  38,  1838. 

^  Fauna  Koreali-Americana,  I,  p.  47,  1829. 

'^  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Uist,  ser.  7,  XllI,  p.  392,  11K)4. 
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rt  Good  Hope,  in  June,  1904,  where  a  family  of  young  occupied 
eat  cellar  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  establishment.  They 
:ed  any  intrusion  into  their  adopted  home,  and  theii;  excited  and 
r  scoldings  greeted  me  from  behind  the  log  walls  whenever  I 
nded  into  the  cellar.  Three  specimens  were  secured  here,  but 
proved  to  be  young  ones. 

?rriam,  in  his  description  of  P.  arctieus^  recorded  specimens  from 
?rson  River,  Franklin  Bay,  and  old  Fort  Grood  Hope.<»  In  addi- 
to  specimens  from  these  points,  the  collection  of  the  National 
eum  contains  skins  from  the  following  localities:  La  Pierre 
se.  Fort  McPherson,  Fort  Anderson,  and  Barren  Grounds  near 
ton  River.  In  notes  accompanying  a  male  taken  by  MacFarlane 
ort  .Vnderson,  June  5,  1864,  the  extreme  length  (probably  meas- 
1  to  tip  of  tail  pencil)  is  given  as  nearly  12  inches;  another  taken 
he'^me  place  June  15,  1864,  measured  13|  inches  (353  mm.)  in 
tnie  length. 

.  C.  Ross  recorded  Mustela  erminea  from  Victoria  Harbor,  where 
ris  not  numerous.*  Armstrong  records  two  weasels,  probably  of 
species,  which  were  killed  at  Mercy  Bay,  Banks  Land,  in  July, 
I'  M'Clintock  recorded  the  '  ermine  '  from  Port  Kennedy,  where 
was  taken  on  October  2,  1858.  Its  extreme  length  was  13  inches, 
ther,  in  the  summer  coat,  was  taken  on  July  2,  ISSO.**  Hubert 
rell  writes  me  that  he  saw  weasels  on  the  Barren  Grounds  near 
source  of  Great  Fish  River  in  December,  1900,  and  thinks  that 
ire  found  in  small  numbers  along  the  coast  between  the  Copper- 
and  Bathurst  Inlet. 

ins  longicauda  (Bonaparte).    Long-tailed  Weasel. 

Ls  plains  species  apparently  does  not  extend  north  of  the 
itchewan  basin.  Three  specimens  from  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
.  respectively,  on  September  10,  11,  and  14,  1894,  by  J.  Alden 
sr.  are  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection.  They  were  taken  in 
rle  trap,  which  was  set  in  a  rabbit  runway  in  a  brushy  tract, 
ler.  a  male,  taken  at  St.  Albert,  Alberta,  November  1,  1895,  is 
ing  the  winter  pelage,  which  is  complete  except  along  the  (niter 
back.  These  specimens  are  typical,  not  differing  appreciably 
I  series  taken  by  Loring  at  Wingard,  near  Carlton  House,  Sas- 
wan,  the  type  locality  of  the  species. 

rt*  males  from  Edmonton  and  St.  Albert  average:  Total  length 
ill  vertebra?  160.6,  hind  foot  50.6;  the  fenuile  from  Edmonton 
red  387,  145,  45. 

•X.  A.  Fauna,  No.  11,  p.  15,  180(>. 
*Api»eiMlix  to  Ro88*8  Second  Voyajro.  p.  x,  is;{,"». 
''Narrative  Discovery  Northwest  Passji^e,  i).  n.*{7,  IST)?. 
'  Voyage  of  tlie  Fox,  pp.  li^,  'J^)2,  1800. 
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Pntorius  rixosiu  Bangs.    I^ast  Weasel. 

This  diminutive  weasel  is  found  probably  throughout  the  woodf 
portion  of  the  region.  Since  its  slender  body  enables  this  species  t 
enter  the  burrows  of  the  small  rodents  with  ease,  it  must  constitut 
one  of  their  worst  enemies. 

We  first  took  this  interesting  species  at  Fort  Smith,  trapping  a 
immature  but  full-grown  male  on  June  21,  1901.  It  was  taken  in 
mouse  trap  set  in  a  runway  of  Microtus  xarUhognathus. 

This  specimen  measured :  Total  length  195 ;  tail  vertebra*  38 ;  liin 
foot  22.  Another  specimen,  an  adult  male,  was  taken  by  Alfred  1 
Preble  at  Fort  Resolution  on  July  13.  'It  was  trapped  in  a  Microt* 
runway  in  a  garden  near  the  post,  and  measured  190,  38,  23.  It  is  in 
lighter,  more  worn  i)elage  than  the  younger  specimen. 

During  my  trip  in  1903  I  took  no  specimens  of  this  species,  L: 
diminutive  weasel  tracks  seen  at  a  numl)er  of  points  on  the  Maekem. 
l)etween  Fort  Norman  and  Fort  Simpson  in  October  were  stated. 
l)elong  to  this  species  by  my  Indian  canoeman,  who  seemed  famiA: 
with  the  animal.  At  Fort  Simpson  also  I  saw  tracks  so  small  t.1 
they  could  have  been  made  by  no  other  species.  The  animals  I: 
burrowed  into  the  snow,  and  the  tiny  holes  thus  made  also  pointer^ 
this  slender  species  as  the  probable  author.  Few  of  the  white  E^ 
dents  in  the  north  know  of  such  an  animal,  and  I  never  saw  a  skixd 
any  of  the  trading  posts.  Probably  its  small  size  and  the  fact  « 
tlie  tail  lacks  the  black  tip,  making  it  of  little  value  as  '  ermine,'  pi 
vent  the  natives  from  taking  the  trouble  to  preserve  skins. 

A  skin  from  Fort  Resolution,  probably  the  one  recorded  by  CoH 
under  the  name  Putonus  vulf/aris,^  is  now  in  the  National  Museum 

Hnstela  americana  actnosa  Osgood.    Alaska  Marten. 

The  marten  is  rathei-  common  throughout  the  forest  belt  of  tl 
Athabaska  and  Mackenzie  regions.  It  varies  greatly  in  color,  beii 
more  oi*  less  subject  to  melanism  throughout  this  area.  The  '  dart 
martens  are  more  highly  prized  than  the  lighter  ones,  and  bring 
higher  i)ri('e,  sometimes  as  much  as  four  or  five  times  the  value  c 
ordinary  skins.  Independent  of  this  individual  variation,  which  nw 
occur  anywhere  within  the  range  of  the  animal,  but  which  is  mo: 
frequent  in  some  districts  than  in  others,  marten  skins  average  darb 
in  southern  than  in  northern  portions  of  the  region.  Thus  avera| 
skins  from  the  lower  Mackenzie  are  much  paler  than  those  from  til 
Athabaska,  Slave,  and  Liard  rivers,  and  conseqiiently  bring  a  low^ 
j)rice.  Sufficient  material  from  the  lower  Mackenzie  and  the  Grej 
Hear  Lake  region  has  been  examined  to  show  fairly  well  the  range  i 
color   in   that    region.     Material    from   Alberta   and  southern   Ma 

«Fur  Bearing  Auimals,  p.  104.  1877. 
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however,  is  too  scanty  to  allow  of  an  intelligent  discussion  of 
'iation  in  color  in  that  section. 

ng  the  season  of  1901,  though  we  occasionally  saw  tracks  of 
IS  along  the  Athabaska  and  Slave  rivers,  we  took  no  specimens, 
lie  exception  of  a  series  of  skulLs  obtained  mainly  about  trap- 
abins.  On  my  later  trip,  however,  T  obtained  a  few.  Early 
tember,  1903,  while  encamped  on  the  south  shore  of  Great  Bear 
near  Leith  Point,  two  were  trapped  at  the  body  of  a  moose 
a  dav  of  two  before.  Another  was  taken  later  in  the  month 
he  site  of  Fort  Franklin,  and  about  the  middle  of  Noveml>ei* 
er  was  trapped  by  James  MacKinlay  about  50  miles  south  of 
Simpson.  These  specimens  are  males  and  in  different  conditions 
lage  and  color,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  detail  beyond, 
rtens  are  common  along  the  Atliabaska,  Slave,  and  Peace  rivers, 
irge  numl>ers  are  traded  at  all  the  posts  (m  their  banks.  Skins 
in  tlu»se  valleys  average  rather  dark  in  color  and  furnish  a  good 
M)f  fur.  The  valley  of  the  Athabaska  below  Grand  Rapid  is 
t(>  be  esi)ecially  good  trapping  ground.  The  number  annually 
l»y  each  trapi)er  varies  from  a  few  to  a  hundred  or  more.  James 
[inlay  informed  me  that  three  hunters  working  in  the  Caribou 
tains,  southwest  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  trapped  in  one  season 
r  500  martens,  an  unusually  large  catch.  The  lower  Liard 
re^onand  the  Horn  Mountains  also  are  good  trapping  grounds, 
nl  of  H.CKK)  skins  are  said  to  be  usuallv  traded  at  Fort  Xornian. 

ft' 

i<MKl  Hope  also  receives  a  large  number,  and  as  many  as  O.OOO 
'*tf*n  collei'ted  at  Fort  McPherson  during  an  unusually  good 
.  In  the  Great  Bear  Lake  region  the  animals  are  said  to  1h» 
i-oniuKm  on  the  south  and  west  shores  of  the  lake,  and  the 
ainous  |)eninsula  separating  Smith  and  Keith  hays  and 
rovered  by  the  Scented  Grass  Hills  is  a  favorite  trapping 
1  of  the  Hare  Indians,  and  yields  a  good  supply  of  martens. 
tmtively  few  (300  in  1861,  350  in  1802)  were  traded  at  Fort 
^»n  during  the  few  years  of  its  existence,  the  region  tributary 
ijinprising  too  much  sparsely  w(H)ded  country  to  constitute  a 
hit*  habitat.  The  Mackenzie,  however,  carries  to  its  mouth  a 
mt  fon»st  growth,  and  martens  occur  there  in  abundance,  as 
intimated.  Martens  vary  greatly  in  abundance  in  the  same 
r  in  different  years,  and  to  some  extent  this  increase  and  de- 
i>  jieriodic.  The  winter  of  ll)(K)-4  was  niarkid  hy  a  great 
y  «»f  martens  over  much  of  the  upper  Mackenzie  Valley,  though 
r  s«i"tions  the  catch  was  al)out  normal.  Thev  were  scarce  about 
imfison  in  1000  and  1007. 

idiilt  male  taken  near  IjtMth  Point,  (rreat  B(»ar  I^ake,  Septem- 
;1<<W,  apparently  is  in  the  process  of  changing  from  the  summer 
winter  pelage.    The  head  is  grizzled  brown  and  gray;  the  eai^s 
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are  similar,  bordered  and  lined  with  creamy  white;  the  chin  a 
cheeks  are  grayish  brown.  An  area  along  the  middle  of  the  back 
dark  brown,  the  fur  there  being  rather  short  and  apparently  wch 
Beneath  this  a  fine  yellowish-brown  fur  is  visible,  evidently  the  wi 
ter  coat  coming  in.  This  last  prevails  on  the  sides  and  is  there  int< 
spersed  with  longer  brown-tipped  hairs.  The  lower  parts  are  da 
yellowish  brown,  the  throat  patch  bright  orange,  the  feet  and  h 
dusky  brown.  The  tail  is  dark  brown  with  a  few  yellowish  ha: 
intermixed.  A  younger  animal,  evidently  a  young  one  of  the  yei 
taken  near  Leith  Point  on  the  same  date,  is  colored  beneath  and 
the  l^gs  as  in  the  adult,  but  the  fur  is  shorter  and  has  the  appearar 
of  immaturitv.  The  back  is  covered  with  short,  stiff,  duskv  hi 
imderlaid  with  yellowish-brown  fur,  evidently  the  winter  fur  comi 
in.  This  is  most  conspicuous  on  the  sides.  The  face  and  chin  a 
dusky  brown,  slightly  lighter  on  the  cheeks  than  elsewhere;  ei 
dusky  brown,  bordered  with  yellowish  white.  The  tail  is  dark  brof 
mixed  with  vellowish  brown,  with  the  hair  much  shorter  than  in  t 
adult.  A  male,  fully  grown  and  at  least  in  its  second  year,  taken 
Fort  Franklin,  September  23,  1903,  is  in  nearly  complete  wintca*  {| 
age.  The  fur  is  soft  and  about  an  inch  in  length,  but  is  evidently 
fully  grown.  It  is  yellowish  brown  above,  flecked  with  longer 
ish  hairs,  which  are  most  numerous  on  the  back.  The  head,  chin^^ 
cheeks  are  grayish  drab,  darkening  on  the  nose ;  outside  of  ears 
color  with  the  head  and  bordered  with  creamy  white.  The  legs, 
and  tail  are  dusky  brown,  the  latter  darker  at  tip.  Color  bene! 
slightly  darker  than  on  back  and  sides;  throat  yellowish  brown,  k 
the  throat  patch  practically  wanting. 

A  series  of  skins  in  the  National  Museum,  taken  at  Fort  McPb 
son  by  Robert  Kennicott,  shows  considerable  variation  in  color,  I 
in  general  the  skins  agree  with  the  Fort  Franklin  specimen  ji 
described.  Some  of  them  are  accompanied  by  skulls,  which  fom: 
part  of  a  large  series  from  that  place.  This  series  agrees  exactly  w: 
the  type  series  of  J/,  a.  actuosa  from  Fort  Yukon,  Alaska. 

Through  the  kindness  of  D.  G.  Elliot,  of  the  Field  Columbi 
Museum,  Chicago,  I  have  been  enabled  to  compare  the  type  and  t 
topotypes  of  Mitstela  horia^  recently  described  by  him  from  the  \o\ 
Mackenzie,  with  my  specimens,  and  with  the  large  series  from  F 
McPherson  and  Fort  Yukon.  The  specimens  of  M.  boria  vj 
slightly  in  color  among  themselves,  but  in  general  are  a  dark  uml 
brown.  AVhile  they  are  darker  than  the  ordinary  type  of  color 
this  region,  they  agree  precisely  with  several  picked  winter  skins  n 
in  my  possession  which  were  taken  near  Fort  McPherson.  Tl 
represent  the  dark  phase  of  color  which  this  animal  exhibits  throuj 
out  it.s  range.  The  type  of  J/,  horm  is  closely  matched  in  color  a 
l)y  a  specimen  in.  the  Biological  Survey  collcctiou  taken  near  F 
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•n,  November  15,  1003.  In  the  latter  the  tinge  of  the  underfiir 
l>ack  is  a  trifle  more  ochraceous  than  in  the  type  of  M,  horm; 
id  feet  and  legs  agree  precisely ;  the  fore  feet  and  legs  are  less 
the  general  color  beneath  differs  only  in  being  slightly  more 
x)us  than  the  type,  but  agrees  exactly  with  a  topotype  (No. 
.  On  the  head  and  face  the  Fort  Simpson  specimen  and  the 
f  M.  horia  agree  precisely ;  the  throat  patch  is  less  extensive  in 
rrner  but  agrees  in  color.  A  young  animal  taken  near  Fort 
)n  earlv  in  the  summer  of  1904,  and  examined  late  in  Jnlv,  was 
early  uniform  umber  brown  throughout.  It  was  then  about 
rown  and  had  become  quite  tame.  It  was  very  playful,  but 
*line<l  to  use  its  teeth,  which  were  too  sharp  for  comfort. 
average  measurements  of  a  number  of  skulls  from  various 
r»s  follow.  These  were  taken  from  specimens  which  had 
I  full  size.  They  were  mainly  old,  were  selected  on  account  of 
irge  size,  and  probably  are  all  males.  Five  from  the  Jasper 
region  average:  Basal  length  (measured  from  inferior  lip  of 
n  magnum  to  posterior  base  of  middle  incisors)  70;  zygomatic 
I  48 :  breadth  across  postorbital  processes  22.6.  Five  from  the 
ska  below  Grand  Rapid  average:  Basal  length  79;  zygomatic 
I  40.0 :  postorbital  breadth  23.8.  Five  from  Slave  River  aver- 
.^.  40.4,  23.2 ;  five  from  Fort.  Rae,  77,  48,  23.0 ;  five  from  Fort 
rson,  80,  48.2,  23.2 ;  an  adult  from  Fort  Simpson  measures  79, 
the  skull  of  the  Fort  Franklin  specimen  measures  75,  45,  21; 
It  male  from  near  Leith  Point,  Great  Bear  Lake,  measures  09, 
the  immature  male  measures  68, 40, 20.  These  latter  specimens, 
unction  with  their  small  size,  have  very  small  teeth  and  may 
nt  a  dwarfed  race  occupying  the  extreme  edge  of  the  tinil>ered 

flesh  mea.surements  of  a  number  of  specimens  are  as  follows: 
It  male  from  Fort  Simpson,  total  length  585,  tail  vert(»bnv  188, 
<>t  00:  the  male  from  Fort  Franklin,  015,  180,  100;  the  adult 
t>m  near  Leith  Point,  570,  160,  90;  the  innnature  male  from 
ace,  545,  150,  85. 

lie  taken  by  J.  ^Uden  Loring  near  Henry  House,  Alberta,  Sep- 
•JO.  1805,  agrees  almost  precisely  in  color  with  the  specimen 
ort  Franklin,  described  above,  with  the  exception  of  th(»  f(»et 
-,  which  are  a  much  lighter  brown.  It  measured :  Total  lencrtii 
1  v^Ttebnv  155,  hind  foot  (measured  dry)  H2.  It  is  r(»f erred 
ovi-ioiiallv  to  M.  a.  actuom.  Craniallv  it  a<rrees  essentially 
li-  form  and  diflfers  widelv  in  characters  from  the  Mustrla 
type,  to  which  the  animal  occupying  the  Rocky  Mountains 
outhward  belongs. 

n  of  an  almost  perfect  albino  was  sent  to  the  National  Museum 
*ort  Ghipewyan  some  years  a^o  by  MacFarlane.  Tlie  head 
ck  are  pure  white;  general  color  of  rest  of  fur  white,  tinged 
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with  very  li^ht  fawn,  slightly  darker  on  the  median  line  of  the  ba 
and  on  the  tail. 

Ross  published  a  general  account  of  the  martens  of  the  Mackem 
River  region,  describing  in  some  detail  their  variation,  distributio 
and  general  habits  within  this  area."  Coues  recorded  specimens  fro 
Peel  River  (Fort  McPherson)  and  Fort  Good  Hope.  The  detaih 
flesh  measurements  of  a  series  of  17  males  and  7  females  tab 
by  Kennicott  at  the  former  place  are  given  by  him  in  tabular  fon 
The  standard  measurements,  reduced  to  millimeters,  average  as  ft 
lows:  Males,  total  length  643;  tail  vertebra^  197:  hind  foot  10 
the  extremes  are  661,  198,  112,  and  612,  180,  102.  The  fenuLl 
average  579,  173,  94 ;  the  extremes  are  603,  184,  95,  and  558,  165,  9 
Warburton  Pike  S5iw  tracks  of  martens  to  the  northward  of  Fond 
Lac,  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  1889.*^  During  his  trip  to  western  Albei 
in  1895  and  1896,  J.  Alden  Loring  reported  martens  common  throug 
out  most  of  the  region,  and  frequently  saw  tracks  in  the  ireA 
fallen  snow.    He  obtained  one  specimen,  already  described. 

MacFarlane  states  that  comparatively  few^  skins  were  obtained  fr% 
the  country  north  of  Fort  Anderson,  though  martens  were  faiji 
abundant  some  years  in  the  forest  region  to  the  southward.  The. 
dians  attribute  their  periodical  fluctuation  in  numbers  parti] 
migration.*' 

Mustela  pennanti  Erxleben.    Fisher. 

The  fisher  is  found  throughout  the  region  north  to  Great  Slave  IM 
and  Liard  River.  It  seems  to  be  nowhere  abundant,  and  becomes  n 
toward  the  northern  limits  of  its  range.  Along  the  Athabaska  » 
Slave  rivers  a  limited  number  of  skins  are  collected  at  all  the  po 
north  to  Fort  Resolution,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  animal  ti 
rather  common  in  the  region  about  the  mouth  of  Peace  River.  In  < 
Liard  River  region  I  was  informed  that  numbers  of  skins  are  trad 
at  Fort  Nelson,  and  a  few  at  Fort  Liard,  annually.  A.  F.  Cams 
writes  me  that  the  skins  of  two  which  were  killed  near  Fort  Sin: 
son  were  traded  at  that  post  in  the  winter  of  1906-7.  One  of  the 
was  taken  10  miles  southeast  of  the  post;  the  exact  locality  of  t 
other  was  not  ascertained. 

Ross  mentions  a  fisher  killed  in  the  delta  of  Slave  River,  near  Fc 
Kesolution,  which  weighed  18  pounds.*'  Regarding  the  northe 
range  of  the  fisher,  Russell  says: 

They  oxteiul  northward  as  far  as  the  Great  Slave  I^ke,  but  are  not  foa 
botweon  Athabasca  and  the  Great  Slave  Lflke  except  alonp  the  Slave  Riv» 

«Can.  Nat.  and  Geol.,  VI,  p.  25,  1861. 

&Fiir  Bearing  Animals,  pp.  88,  90,  1877. 

^  Harren  (Ground  of  Northern  Canada,  p.  123,  1S!)2. 

^Troc.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVIII,  pp.  711,  712,  1905. 

<  Can.  Nat.  and  Geol.,  VI,  p.  24,  18U1. 
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e  \*een  i»€>eii  just  north  of  the  Maekpiizii»-  at  rrovfdoiu'C.    A  trader  wlio 

t  tweoty  years  hi  the  North  assured  iiie  that  he  liad  Hoeii  but  ono 

the  MackeiiKie  District  and  that  one  was  taken  at  I^ike  Bischo  in 

arlane  presents  figures  showing  that  the  fisher  is  fairly  nu- 
in  the  Isle  a  la  Crosse  and  Lesser  Slave  Lake  regions,  tliougli 
the  northward.  The  northernmost  ix)Ht  mentioned  by  him  as 
skins  is  Fort  Simpson,  which  received,  in  1880,  C  skins  which 
ipped  at  some  distance  to  the  southward.'' 

tens  (Linn.)-    Hudson  Bay  Wolverene. 

powerful  animal  occurs  throughout  the  region  now  under  re- 
►rth  to  tjie  Arctic  islands,  but  is  nowhere  common,  though  a 
ns  are  collected  at  all  the  posts  we  visited.  During  our  trip 
more  skins  were  seen  at  Fort  Rae  than  at  any  other  post,  and 
\(]  !HH»n  brought  mainly  from  the  Barren  Grounds,  where  the 
TK-curs  more  commonlv  than  in  the  wooded  countrv.  Theses 
aritnl  greatly  in  color.  The  back  was  usually  nearly  black, 
onie  cases  the  entire  upper  parts  were  overlaid  with  yellowish 
Most  of  them  had  a  broad  light  band  on  either  side,  generally 
:  on  the  rump,  and  often  isolating  an  oval  doi'sal  patch  of 
\  brown  or  black.  The  face,  and  sometimes  the  throat,  was 
cases  yellowish  white. 

ip  the  season  of  1903,  though  tracks  were  seen  occasionally, 
ved  the  animal  only  in  the  country  between  Fort  Rae  and 
Var  Lake.  A  large  one  was  seen  on  an  island  in  Lake  Maze- 
•ar  the  height  of  land,  on  August  0.  On  August  17,  as  we 
atldling  among  the  numerous  islands  on  Lake  Ilardisty,  a 
me  was  seen  to  run  over  an  exposed  ledge  of  rock  into  the 
injr  forest.  We  found  the  animal  after  a  short  search,  and  as 
1  upright  to  reconnoiter,  killed  it  with  a  rifle  shot.  It  proved 
an  old  female,  and  evidentlv  had  a  litter  of  young  in  tiic 
r.  In  the  semibarren  country  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Bear  Lake,  tracks  of  wolverenes  were  common,  especially  near 
Point.  Here  certain  passes  lK»tween  small  lakes  were  well 
'1  with  trails  made  by  various  animals,  among  which  this 
itr  was  conspicuously  rejn'esiuited  by  its  characteristic  foot- 

iiijr  my  trip  down  the  Mackenzie  in  li>04  I  saw  a  tvw  skins  at 
*^'omian  and  Fort  Good  IIoi>e,  and  obtained  a  hunter's  skin  at 
:i«^r  place. 

irge  proportion  of  the  wolverene  skins  which  are  obtained  from 
Ami<  of  the  Mackenzie  are  shipped  to  Fort   McPherson  and 

■  Expl.  In  Far  North,  p.  :»:«».  l^i>s. 

>Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Miis.,  XXVIII,  p.  nr.),  IIMK''.. 
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traded  to  the  Eskimo,  who  prize  this  fur  highly  for  trimming  th 
clothing.  The  supply  never  seems  to  equal  the  demand.  The  Eski: 
craze  for  this  fur  is  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  in  which  i 
party  figured.  ^ATiile  ascending  Peel  River  on  June  30,  on  our  w 
to  Fort  McPherson,  we  passed  a  party  of  Eskimo,  who  ascertair 
by  inquiry  that  we  were  the  bearers  of  a  small  package  of  wolven 
skins,  consigned  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  trader  at  Fort  McPhers* 
The  party  immediately  broke  camp  and  started  for  the  post  in  th 
whaleboat.  Fearing  that  we  should  arrive  before  them  they  pi 
posed  that  we  embark  in  their  boat  and  tow  our  canoe.  We  declin 
their  close  company,  however,  and  the  wind  having  died  down,  th 
were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  our  light  canoe  and  were  sj^eedily  1 
behind.  Ten  miles  below  the  post  we  passed  another  Eskimo  fami 
also  eager  for  wolverene  fur.  The  man  immediately  launched 
kayak  and  by  great  exertion  kept  with  us  until  we  reached  F 
McPherson.  Here  he  lost  no  time  in  trading  for  the  skins,  so  t 
when  the  larger  party  reached  the  post  a  few  hours  later,  the  fur  ^ 
beyond  their  reach,  to  their  deep  chagrin.  A  large  party  will  sf>: 
times  remain  for  weeks  near  a  post  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  obtain 
their  favorite  fur. 

In  the  National  Museum  are  skulls  from  Great  Slave  Lake,  H 
Simpson,  Fort  Anderson,  and  Peel  River  (Fort  McPherson).  So 
of  these,  as  well  as  specimens  from  Liard  River,  have  been  alrefl 
recorded  by  different  writers. 

An  imperfect  skull  was  picked  up  on  Melville  Island  duri 
Parry's  first  voyage  ;<>  J.  C.  Ross  recorded  this  animal  as  numero 
at  Victoria  Harbor,  and  states  that  tracks  were  seen  and  skins  c 
tained  at  Felix  Harbor,  in  the  same  region.''  King  noted  the  anin 
at  Portage  La  Loche  (Methye  Portage),  in  the  summer  of  183 
Warburton  Pike  found  it  common  in  the  country  between  the  eastc 
part  of  Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  source  of  the  Coppermine  in  t 
autumn  of  1899 ;*'  Russell  observed  it  at  the. Mackenzie  delta  in  t 
summer  of  1894.*^  Tyrrell  noted  the  occurrence  of  this  species  on  1 
east  side  of  Artillery  Lake  in  the  summer  of  1900.^  Hanbury  nn 
tions  shooting  a  female  which  was  swimming  across  Dease  River, 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,  in  August,  1902.  She  bore  in  her  moi 
n  ground  squirrel.^     Darrell,  who  accompanied  Hanbury,  writes 

"  Suppl.  to  Api)endix  Parry's  First  Voyage,  p.  clxxxiv,  1824. 

^Appendix  to  Ross's  Second  Voyage,  p.  ix,  1835. 

^  Narnitlve  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,  I,  p.  91,  1836. 

^  Barren  Ground  of  Northern  Canada,  p.  35  et  seq.,  1892. 

^  Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  130,  1898. 

^Ann.  Kept.  Dept.  Interior  (Canada)   for  lfK)0-1901,  p.  115,  1902. 

0  Si)ort  and  Travel  in  Northland  of  Canada,  p.  232,  1904. 
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be  animal  was  met  with  throughout  their  trip  through  the 

1  Grounds. 

1S96  J.  Alden  Loring  obtained  a  skull  in  the  mountains  15 

south  of  Henry  House,  and  reported  it  rather  common  among 

ountains  between  Jasper  House  and  Smokr  River  in  the  early 

m. 

muobefna  (Illiger).    PaciBc  Walrus. 

cFarlane  states  that  the  walrus  was  formerly  numerous  between 
Barrow  and  Cape  Bathurst.    On  several  occasions  during  his 

to  Franklin  Bay  in  1862  to  1865,  he  observed  a  few  on  the  ice 
The  ^Vnderson   River  Elskimo  frequently  brou^t   to   Fort 

rson  articles  made  from  walrus  ivory,  and  the  covering  of  their 

was  usually  made  from  its  hide.* 

ling  later  years  the  species,  of  course,  has  greatly  decreased  in 

iPTs.  but  I  have  no  data  regarding  its  present  range  or  compara- 

uimbers. 

aurosmams  (Linn.).    Atlantic  Walrus. 

ilnisps,  probably  referable  to  the  Atlantic  form,  have  l^een  ro- 
il from  a  number  of  points  as  far  west  as  Wellington  Channel 
be  western  extremity  of  Barrow  Strait.  J.  C.  Ross  states  that 
linial  was  occasionally  seen  in  the  northern  part  of  Prince  Re- 
Wet.^  Sutherland  states  that  about  a  dozen  were  seen  on  Sep- 
rll.  1850,  between  Griffith  Island  and  Comwallis  Island/  He 
^  tLso  that  some  were  seen  by  Goodsir  in  the  spring  of  1851 
be  north  shore  of  Comwallis  Island ;  others  were  seen  by  Cap- 
Vnny  May  17,  1851,  near  Cape  Surprise:  in  June.  1851,  near 
Decision;    and  in  Queen  Victoria  Channel  north  of  Baring 

ntilina.    Linn.    Harbor  Seal. 

T  records  that  one  was  killed  by  the  crew  of  the  Griper  off  Mol- 
sland  on  August  9,  1820;*  Armstrong  records  one  killed  on 
1. 1852,  at  Mercy  Bay,  Banks  Land,  during  the  voyage  of  the 
^tor;^  Sutherland  records  one  shot  March  8,  1851.  near  the 
•n  extremity  of  Comwallis  Island.^  Capt.  J.  W.  Mills  informs 
I  he  has  seen  articles  of  clothing,  made  from  the  skins  of  this 
.  in  the  possession  of  Eskimo  at  Fort  McPherson.     Tljoii^h 

«  I^roc.  r.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVIII,  p.  725,  loa"*. 

*  Apjieodlx  to  Ro88*8  Second  Voyaj^o.  \\  xxi,  ls;i5. 

'' Joam.  Voyage  to  Baffin  Bay,  I,  p.  KMi,  l>s»2. 

^  Ibkl^  II,  pp.  106,  133,  150,  170.  1852. 

'  Journal  Parry'fi  First  Voyage,  p.  2.S*.),  1S21. 

'  .Narrative  Discovery  Northwest  ras»«aj:o.  p.  .'hJs.  i.s.''»7. 

"  J<»um.  Voyage  to  Baffin  Bay,  I,  p.  504,  isr»2. 

On-Xo.  27—08 16 
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Specimens  from  Edmonton,  St.  Albert,  and  Island  Lake,  Albert 
taken  by  J.  Alden  Loring  in  1894  and  1895,  were  recorded  by  Me; 
riam ;  *»  in  1896  the  species  was  taken  by  the  same  collector  at  tl 
following  places :  Stony  River,  25  miles  northwest  of  Jasper  Hous< 
Smoky  Valley;  Muskeg  Creek,  at  points  15  and  20  miles  from  ii 
mouth ;  Smoky  River  trail,  north  of  Baptiste  River ;  and  Rodent  Va 
ley,  west  of  Jasper  House.  Allen  has  recently  recorded  specimei 
from  Liard  River  [mouth  of  Black  River]  and  Fort  Norman.^  Tl 
specimen  of  Sorex  forsteri^  recorded  by  King  from  the  mouth  c 
Great  Fish  River,*'  was  in  all  probability  referable  to  this  speci« 

Sorex  obscums  Merriam.    Rocky  Mountain  Shrew. 

During  our  first  trip  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake  region  in  190L 
single  adult  male  was  taken  by  Alfred  E.  Preble  on  Mission  Islarr. 
near  Fort  Resolution,  on  July  21.  The  specimen  calls  for  no  spec: 
comment  except  that  its  tail  is  longer  than  is  usual  in  typi< 
ohscurus. 

On  our  next  visit  to  the  region  we  further  extended  the  range  i 
the  species.  While  collecting  on  the  mountains  at  the  mouth  i 
Nahanni  River  in  July,  1903,  my  brother  and  Gary  trapped  one, 
on  their  return  trip  they  collected  a  number  on  the  Athabaska 
Swuft  Current  and  30  miles  above  Athabaska  Landing.  During, 
early  part  of  the  winter  of  1903  I  took  2  specimens  at  Fort  Si 
son.  They  were  secured  about  the  post  buildings.  Another 
taken  at  the  same  place  on  November  2,  1904,  by  J.  W.  Mills. 

The  discovery  of  this  species  on  Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  uppc 
Mackenzie  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  since  no  shrew  of  the  ohscur% 
type  has  hitherto  been  recorded  from  the  interior  of  British  Ame: 
ica  north  of  the  Jasper  House  region  in  western  Alberta. 

Five  adults  from  the  Athabaska  average  in  measurements,  totj 
length  114,  tail  vertebra?  45,  hind  foot  13.3;  the  Fort  Resolution  spec 
men  measured  124,  51,  13;  two  from  Fort  Simpson  average  112. 
47,  13.5;  one  from  the  mountains  at  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  Rivi 
measured  111,  45,  13. 

The  side  glands  in  this  species  are  quite  conspicuous,  occupying 
space  about  6.5  mm.  in  length,  or  half  the  length  of  the  hind  foot. 

Two  specimens  taken  by  J.  Alden  Loring  at  Henry  House,  Albert 
in  the  autumn  of  181)5,  have  been  recorded  bv  Merriam.*  In  tl 
season  of  1890  Loring  took  the  species  at  the  following  localities  i 
Alberta:  Mountains  15  miles  south  of  Henry  House,  July  8  and  \ 
Stony  River,  35  miles  northwest  of  Jasper  House,  August  26 ;  Smol 

«  N.  A.  Fauna,  No.  10,  p.  ()2,  1895. 
^  Hull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIX,  p.  5(>4,  1903. 
^Narrative  Jourm^y  to  Arctic  Ocean.  II,  p.  17,  1836. 
<*  N.  A.  Fauna,  No.  10,  p.  73,  1895. 
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',  50  miles  north  of  Jasper  House,  August  27 ;  Sulphur  Prairie, 
1  Cache  River,  September  11  and  14 ;  at  several  points  on  Mus- 
'reek,  September  17  to  29;  Rodent  Valley,  25  miles  west  of 
\r  House,  October  14.  The  specimens  taken  subsequent  to  Sep- 
T  26  are  mainly  in  the  dark  winter  pelag'e. 
alcoholic  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum 
11323)  proves  referable  to  this  species.  It  was  collected  by 
ioott  and  is  labeled  simply  'Arctic  America,'  without  definite 
ty,  though  probably  taken  somewhere  in  the  Mackenzie  region. 

richardaoni  Bachman.     Richardson  Shrew. 

Ls  is  one  of  the  less  abundant  of  the  shrew\s  of  this  region,  and 
is  northward  to  Fort  Rae  and  the  mouth  of  Bear  River, 
the  summer  of  1901  we  first  trapped  this  species  at  our  camp  on 
River,  10  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Peace  River,  where  we  took 
ult  male  on  Jime  10.  A  single  specimen  was  secured  25  miles 
tlie  Peace  three  days  later,  and  another  at  Fort  Smith  June  21. 
)ecies  was  next  detected  at  Trout  Rock,  25  miles  south  of  Fort 
rhere  I  took  4  specimens,  including  adults  and  young,  on  July 
I  18.  Another  was  secured  at  Fort  Rae,  Julv  26. 
003  my  brother  and  Gary  took  specimens  on  the  Athabaska  at 
n  Rapid  and  near  Athabaska  Landing  in  the  early  autumn, 
the  late  autumn  of  the  same  year  I  trapped  a  few  in  the  full 
pelage  at  Fort  Simpson,  finding  it  both  in  the  woods  and 
the  pK>st  buildings.  During  my  trip  down  the  Mackenzie  in 
nmer  of  1904  I  took  an  adult  male  at  Fort  Norman,  the  most 
rly  point  from  which  the  species  is  known, 
side  glands  in  this  species  are  conspicuous,  occupying  a  space 
r  mm.  in  length,  or  half  the  length  of  the  hind  foot.  They  are 
1  with  short,  stiflf  hair,  of  the  same  color  as  the  surrounding 
I  so  glossy  as  to  appear  of  a  silvery  color  in  certain  lights. 
Iden  Xioring  found  this  species  common  in  central  Alberta  in 
id  1895,  and  specimens  taken  by  him  at  Edmonton,  St.  Albert, 
land  Lake  (15  miles  west  of  Ste.  Anne),  have  been  recorded 
riam."  They  were  taken  mainly  in  tall  grass  bordering  lakes. 
mparison  of  the  specimens  taken  by  us  in  the  Athabaska  and 
izie  region,  with  an  extensive  series  from  Alberta  and  Kee- 
shows  no  important  difference.  Merriam  (loc.  cit.)  gives  the 
»  measurements  of  25  s[>ecimens  from  Edmontcm  as  follows: 
angth  113.2,  tail  vertebrae  40.4,  hind  foot  13.9;  two  from  Slave 
iverage  120.5,  43,  14;  four  from  near  Fort  Rae  average  IK).."), 
^.5;  two  from  Fort  Simpson,  113,  42.5,  13.7;  one  from  Fort 
n  measures  120,  45,  14. 


•N.  A.  Fauna,  No.  10,  p.  (J4,  ISJC*. 
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In  the  National  Museum  series  of  shrews  I  find  a  number  of  spi 
mens  of  this  species  from  the  region  now  under  review  and  will  re: 
to  them  briefly.  A  skin  taken  at  Portage  La  Loche  by  B.  K  B( 
August  5,  1860,  is  chiefly  interesting  as  from  a  locality  now  seld 
visited.  Several  alcoholic  specimens  furnish  a  record  for  Fort  Re 
lution,  where  we  did  not  detect  it.  One  was  taken  at  Buffalo  Rii 
Gi-eat  Slave  Lake,  July  5  (probably  1860),  by  B.  R.  Ross,  Avho  i 
collected  one  at  Fort  Simpson  in  December,  1860.  Another  was  tal 
at  Big  Island,  Great  Slave  Lake,  by  John  Reid. 

Allen  has  recorded  three  specimens  taken  at  Fort  Norman  by  A 
Stone,  September  15  to  17,  1898.« 

Sorex  sphagnicola^  described  by  Coues  from  Fort  Liard  or  vi< 
ity,^  and  which  has  been  more  or  less  doubtfully  referred  to 
authors  in  recent  years  as  distinct  from  S,  richardsoiii^  is  beyond 
doubt  identical  wnth  this  species.  I  have  recently  made  a  care 
comparison  between  the  type  of  S.  sphagnicola  and  our  large  s« 
of  richardsoni^  some  of  which  are  from  the  same  general  regioHi 
shown  above.  The  type  of  Sorex  sphagnicola  now  consists  merely 
fragments  of  a  skin,  the  head  and  nape  and  the  hinder  third,  incH 
ing  the  hind  feet  and  tail.  It  was  plainly  taken  in  summer  I 
was  molting,  a  condition  which  probably  accounts  for  the  alii 
peculiarities  of  the  color  pattern  which  have  been  supposed  to  ehflj 
terize  this  species.  When  compared  with  summer  skins  of  S,  A 
ardsoni  the  agreement  is  very  close.  The  color  of  the  head  and  n 
is  exactly  matched  in  some  specimens  of  riehardsoni  from  Gi 
Slave  Lake;  the  color  of  the  hinder  parts  match  almost  equally  ^ 
the  type  of  sphagnicola  being  just  appreciably  darker  than  ordin 
summer  specimens  of  riehardsoni.  The  feet  and  tail  agree  preci: 
in  size,  and,  allowing  a  little  for  the  fading  of  the  type,  in  cc 
Doctor  Merriam  has  compared  this  specimen  and  agrees  with  me  \ 
S.  sphagnicola  must  be  considered  a  synonym  of  S,  riehardsoni. 

Sorex  tundrensis  Merriam.    Tundra  Shrew. 

In  the  collection  of  shrews  in  the  National  Museum  I  find  al 
25  specimens  of  this  species  from  several  localities  in  the  lower  1 
kenzie  region,  thus  materially  extending  its  previously  recoi 
range.  A  number  of  specimens  were  brought  to  MacFarlane  by 
Eskimo  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anderson  and  the  Arctic  coast  in 
quarter  in  1862,  1863,  and  the  winter  of  1865-66.  There  are  sev 
also  from  Fort  Anderson  taken  by  MacFarlane,  one  from  Peel  R 
(Fort  McPherson)  taken  by  C.  P.  Gaudet,  and  one  or  two  from 
month  of  Porcupine  River  collected  by  Kennicott.     In  additioi 

«Bull  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIX,  p.  r>ori.  IIMJ.']. 

«'Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  ami  Geog.  Survey  Terr.,  Ill,  No.  3,  p.  650,  1877. 
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ie.  whidi  are  definitely  labeled,  there  are  a  number  of  specimens 
'led,  in  some  cases  doubtfully,  'Arctic  America.'  These  were  prob- 
r  taken  by  MacFarlane  in  the  Anderson  River  region.  They  bear 
(inal  numbers,  but  Mr.  MacFarlane,  in  answer  to  a  letter,  though 
he  opinion  that  the  specimens  were  collected  by  him,  is  not  able 
upply  exact  data,  owing  to  the  loss  of  some  of  his  notebooks,  but 
iks  from  the  numbers  that  they  were  collected  by  the  Eskimo  of 
lower  Anderson  in  1862  and  1863,  in  which  case  they  are  from  a 
lity  already  represented  by  authentically  labeled  material. 
he  specimens  from  northern  Mackenzie  do  not  differ  in  marked 
•ee  from  a  large  series  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection  from 
Uichaels,  the  type  locality,  and  other  points  in.  Alaska.  Though 
species  has  the  same  tooth  characters  and  color  pattern  ns  S. 
irdftohi^  and  it  has  been  thought  that  there  might  be  intergrada- 
between  them,  the  series  now  brought  together  affords  no  evi- 
e  that  such  is  the  case.  Typical  S.  richardsoni  occurs  at  Fort 
uan,  and  S.  tundrensis  at  Fort  Anderson,  and  it  is  hardly  proba- 
bat  these  widely  different  forms  intergrade  in  the  comparatively 
)w  intervening  area  over  which  practically  uniform  climatic  and 
iographic  conditions  prevail. 

irex  palnstris  (Richardson).    Marsh  Shrew. 

is  species  apparently  is  of  rather  rare  occurrence  in  the  region 
under  review,  but  occurs  north  at  least  to  the  region  of  Great 
.'  I^ke. 

tring  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  in  1903  I  took  a  female 
e  edge  of  a  muskeg  on  the  upper  part  of  Grandin  River  on 
ist  5.  It  is  grayish  beneath,  resembling  in  this  respect  some 
ler  specimens  from  southern  Keewatin."  It  presents  no  dis- 
ve  characters  except  its  rather  small  size,  which  is  probably  due 
maturity,  though  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  skull  this  can  not  be 
iiine<l  with  certainty.  It  measures:  Total  length  137,  tail  verte- 
II,  hind  foot  18.  On  September  23  of  the  same  year,  while  on 
homeward  trip,  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Cary  collected  a 
of  this  species  on  the  trail  35  miles  south  of  Athabaska  Land- 
The  sjHfcimen  was  picked  up  in  the  road. 
the  collection  of  the  National  Museum  I  find  an  alcoholic  AVo- 

i  Xo.  6276),  taken  at  Fort  Rae  by  L.  Clarke.  The  skull,  which 
p  removed  and  cleaned,  agrees  well  with  a  series  of  specimens 
All)erta  and  Keewatin.  The  si)ecimen  measured:  Total  length 
lil  vertebrae  64,  hind  foot  19.    On  account  of  the  hardened  con- 

of  the  specimen,  the  total  length,  by  present  measurement,  is 
estly  too  small;  the  other  measurements  are  approximately 
t. 


«N.  A.  Fauna,  N(».  22.  i>.  71.  1902. 
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Another  specimen  (No.  6275)  from  Fort  Resolution,  is  cataloguec 
but  I  can  not  find  it  in  the  collection,  unless  a  specimen  labeled  doiriii 
fully  'Arctic  America,'  without  other  data,  is  the  same  one- 
reentered  in  the  catalogue  because  of  mistake.  At  any  rate,  tb 
specimen  is  in  nowise  peculiar.  It  measures:  Total  length  150,  tai 
vertebrae  67,  hind  foot  19. 

A  specimen  taken  by  J.  Alden  Loring  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Sep 
tember  15, 1894,  has  been  recorded  by  Merriam.*'  It  was  taken  in  ta.* 
gr^sSy  and  measured  157,  68,  20. 

Vftoiorax  piUuBtris  navigator  Baird.  Rocky  Mountain  Marsh  Shre^ 
A  specimen  taken  by  Loring  near  Henry  House,  September  6, 18Q 
has  been  recorded  by  Merriam.*'  During  the  following  season,  Lc 
ing  took  one  in  Smoky  Valley,  50  miles  north  of  Jasj^er  House,  < 
August  27.  It  is  a  Rocky  Mountain  form  of  N.  palu^tris^  and  fc 
specimens  mentioned  furnish  all  the  information  we  have  regard!  j 
its  range  within  the  region  now  under  review. 

Microsorex  ezimiafl  (Osgood).     Alaska  Microsorex. 

In  the  course  of  our  collecting,  a  series  of  over  a  dozen  shrews 
this  genus,  hitherto  unrecorded  from  this  region,  was  obtained, 
comprises  specimens  from  Fort  Chipewyan,  Smith  Landing,  Fi 
Smith,  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Simpson,  and  Fort  Franl 
They  were  usually  taken  in  traps  set  in  damp  places,  mainly  in 
runways  of  Microtus^  and  in  situations  similar  to  those  inhabited 
Sorex  peraonattis^  the  two  species  being  frequently  captured  in  tip 
same  trap  on  successive  days.  On  one  or  two  occasions  we  toot 
Microsorex  in  storehouses.  Usually  we  trapped  at  least  10  S.  per 
8onatus  to  one  Microsorex^  but  at  Fort  Smith  we  found  the  latter  oc 
cupying  certain  tracts  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  common  speciei 
judging  by  the  results  of  our  trapping.  The  series  thus  brought  to 
gether  fortunately  shows  both  summer  and  winter  pelages.  Tb 
summer  pelage  is  sepia  brown  above,  slightly  paler  beneath.  Tb 
color,  together  with  the  short  tail  and  small  hind  foot,  usually  suj 
fices  to  distinguish  the  animals  from  S.  personattis^  without  refei 
ence  to  the  skull.  Compared  with  the  two  known  specimens  c 
Microsorex  eximius  (which  differ  somewhat  from  each  other),  th 
summer  specimens  of  the  present  series  average  slightly  darker  abov< 
but  the  difference  is  not  important.  In  winter  the  upper  parts  ai 
prayer  than  in  summer  and  the  lower  parts  are  much  lighter,  bein 
nearly  pure  white.  The  rostrum  and  tooth  row  average  slightl 
broader  in  our  specimens  than  in  typical  eximius  from  Alaska,  bt 
the  difference  is  scarcely  appreciable. 

«  N.  A.  Fauna,  No.  10.  p.  02,  1895.  ^  Ibid,  p.  93,  1895. 
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tared  with  a  series  of  winter  skins  of  Microsovex  hoyi  from 
rer,  Minnesota,  specimens  in  corresponding  pelage  from  Fort 
a  and  Fort  Franklin  are  slightly  grayer  above.  Beneath  they 
yish  white,  lacking  entirely  the  rusty  tinge  of  hoyi,  I  am 
to  compare  the  summer  pelages,  the  series  of  hoyi  being 
t  in  this  respect. 

-kuU  of  M.  eximiiis  differs  from  that  of  hoyi  mainly  in  the 
if  the  brain  case,  which  is  more  inflated  in  the  former.  In 
'.  also,  the  unicuspids  are  more  crowded,  with  the  result  that 
lute  third  and  fifth,  especially  the  former,  are  scarcely  visible 
lie  crowns  are  viewed. 

side  glands  of  Microsorex  are  very  conspicuous,  occupying  n 
iKiut  1>  mm.  in  length,  or  nearly  the  length  of  the  hind  foot, 
elatively  larger  than  in  any  other  shrew  examined,  and  are 
with  short  stiff  hair  of  a  silvery  color.  They  are  conspicuous 
le  males  in  our  series  taken  in  the  summer  months. 
irnfiiorcx  taken  on  Muskeg  Creek,  Alberta,  a  tributary  of 
River,  September  26,  1896,  by  J.  Alden  Loring,  is  in  the  Bio- 
Survey  collection.  It  closely  resembles  skins  of  Microsorex 
in  winter  pelage.  Its  skull,  however,  can  not  be  found  and 
inien  is  therefore  only  provisionally  referred  to  the  present 

lull  male  from  Fort  Chipewyan  measured :  Total  length  00, 
obra»  80,  hind  foot  10;  five  specimens  of  both  sexes  from  Fort 
verage  9*2,  30.4,  102 ;  one  from  Fort  Simpson  measured  85,  30, 
from  Fort  Franklin,  92,  34,  10. 

?  museum  collection  of  alcoholic  shrews  I  find  4  specimens  of 
lies  from  Fort  Resolution,  one  taken  in  December,  1862,  by 
[^x'khart,  the  others  collected  about  the  same  time  by  A. 
ie.  Another  (No.  59621),  labeled  (ireat  Slave  Lake,  and  col- 
r  John  Reid,  was  in  all  probability  taken  at  Big  Island.  Its 
the  smallest  of  the  series.  The  skull  of  another  (No.  r>or)!>4) 
iiiiil)erland  district.  Saskatchewan,  taken  by  MacFarlane, 
esenibles  that  of  M.  hoyi^  and  the  specimen  is  perhaps  prop- 
rable  to  that  species. 

jK'  of  Microsorex  alnorum^  descril^ed  l)y  nie,  from  Robinson 
Keewatin,  still  remains  unique,  none  of  the  large  series  now 
le  equaling,  it  in  the  size  of  the  skull,  especially  the  brain 
n  the  length  of  the  hind  foot. 

icifngpu  (IjC  Conte).     Little  Brown  Bat. 

11  bat  which  was  dislcklged  from  the  loose  bark  of  a  poplar 
r  our  camp  10  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Peace  on  June  7, 
s  probably  of  this  species.  It  darted  into  the  adjacent  forest 
d  not  be  found.    With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  seen  op 
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the  Athabaska  between  Athabaska  Landing  and  Grand  Rapid  ear 
in  May,  it  was  the  only  bat  seen  during  that  season. 

During  the  evening  of  May  29,  1903,  while  we  were  floating  doiF 
the  Athabaska  near  the  site  of  Pierre  au  Calumet,  we  saw  a  numb 
of  small  bats,  probably  of  this  sf>ecies,  flying  about  over  the  riv< 
During  their  outward  trip  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  n 
brother  and  Gary  saw  two,  one  of  which  was  secured,  at  La  Bic 
River,  August  29.    It  proves  to  be  of  this  species. 

Hubert  Darrell,  who  accompanied  Hanbury  through  the  Barr 
Grounds  in  1901-2,  writes  me  that  he  saw  small  dark-brown  bats 
the  Big  Fall  on  Hanbury  River  in  the  summer  of  1901.  In  ti 
following  summer  he  saw  one  among  some  cliffs  on  the  Arctic  ooa 
50  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine.  Since  M.  hidfug^ 
appears  to  be  the  most  northern-ranging  bat,  it  is  probable,  thoii| 
by  no  means  certain,  tlxat  they  were  of  this  species.  In  spite  k 
uncertainty  as  to  the  species,  the  occurrence  of  bats  at  these  poin 
on  the  Barren  Grounds  seems  worthy  of  record. 

At  least  one  species  is  said  to  be  occasionally  seen  at  Fort  Simpsa 
but  though  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  bats  during  the  spring  | 
1904,  I  failed  to  observe  any.  I  saw  a  small  brown  bat  at  Gni 
Rapid,  Athabaska  River,  August  22,  but  was  unable  to  secure  it.     | 

Myotis  subtdatufl  (Say).     Say  Bat. 

Richardson  records  a  specimen  of  Vespertilio  suhulatus  procure^^ 
Back's  expedition.  The  locality  is  not  stated  definitely,  but  the  coi 
text  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  specimen  was  taken  at  Grei 
Slave  Lake.**  Ross  notes  this  species  as  being  found  north  to  Sa 
River,  but  as  very  rare.^  In  view  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  : 
former  years  regarding  the  species  of  batsj  these  records  are  qui 
as  likely  to  refer  to  M,  lucifugus^  which  is  probably  the  commoni 
species  in  this  region,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  M,  subulate 
also  occurs  well  northward.  Miller  records  one  taken  near  Red  Dec 
Alberta.'' 

Lasionycteris  noctivagans  (Le  Conte).     Silver-haired  Bat. 

As  we  were  ascending  the  Athabaska  near  the  mouth  of  Hou 
River,  August  24,  1904,  a  bat  of  this  species  was  seen  flying  abo 
near  the  boats.  It  was  bright  sunlight  at  the  time.  The  crew  begj 
to  throw  stones  at  it,  whereupon  it  took  refuge  on  the  awning 
one  of  the  boats  and  was  secured.  It  proved  to  be  a  male.  Anothi 
a  female,  was  secured  60  miles  below  Athabaska  Landing  on  A 
gust  29. 

M^ju-k's  Narrative  Expcnlition  to  Groat  Fish  River,  Appendix,  p.  485,  183a 
''Cau.  Nat.  and  (ieol.,  VII,  p.  142,  18<52. 
^'N.  A.  Fauna,  No.  13.  p.  7(J,  181)7. 
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Two  specimens  taken  by  J.  Alden  Loring  at  Henry  House,  Alberta, 
«arlv  in  October,  1895,  have  been  recorded  bv  Miller." 

Iidiinis  cinereiu  (Beauvois).     Hoary  Bat. 

Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Gary  obtained  a  fine  female  of  this 
Urge  species  on  the  Athabaska  near  the  mouth  of  La  Biche  River, 
iogust  20,  1908,  It  was  caught  among  shrubbery  on  the  river  bank. 
The  species  is  evidently  rare  here,  since  none  of  the  boatmen  seemed 
to  be  acquainted  with  it. 

Miller  has  recorded  a  specimen  taken  near  Red  Deer,  All)erta.'' 
Kkfaanl^ron  described  a  specimen  taken  at  Cumberland  House/ 
Ihougli  its  size  serves  to  distinguish  this  species  from  all  other 
■orthem  bats,  it  seems  to  have  been  seldom  recorded  and  is  probably 
Bther  rare,  though  doubtless  of  regular  occurrence  in  Alberta  and 
nthem  Mackenzie. 

BIBDS  OF  THE  ATHABASKA-MACKEKZIE  EEGIOK. 

The  following  list  is  believed  to  include  all  species  of  birds  that 
ve  l)een  authoritatively  recorded  from  the  region  treated  in  the 
nt  report.  In  the  account  of  each  species  our  own  observations 
usually  given  first,  in  chronological  order,  the  published  records 
wing.  Of  the  published  references  relating  to  the  various 
ies  onl^'  those  have  been  utilized  which  lx»st  represent  the  dis- 
kibution,  dates  of  migration,  breeding,  and  other  interesting  features 
if  their  life  history,  preference  usually  being  given  to  the  notes 
•riiest  published.  Notes  not  accompanied  by  reference  to  the  place 
•(publication  are  derived  from  manuscript  records  or  verbal  coni- 
■Dnications.*' 

UTmboi  bolbcelli  (Reinh.).    Holbooll  Grebe. 

This  handsome  grebe  is  a  fairly  common  breeder  in  suitable  places 
dkroughoiit  the  wooded  parts  of  the  region.  In  li)0*^  a  single  in- 
eniduul  was  seen  on  Lily  Lake,  Alberta,  May  13,  and  several  at 
Two  I^kes,  May  14.  The  species  was  next  noted  in  the  marshes 
ittf  Rocher  River,  June  6  and  7,  and  a  pair  was  seen  on  the  lake 
aear  P\>rt  Resolution,  Mackenzie,  June  20.  Alfred  K.  Preble  and 
Ifcrritt  Cary  noted  it  daily  at  Hay  River,  June  27  to  July  1,  and  at 
F'lrt  Providence,  July  4.    On  their  return  trip  they  saw  one  on  the 

•V.  A.  Fauna,  Xo.  13,  p.  86,  1807. 

•N.  A.  Fauna,  No.  13.  p.  114,  18!>7. 

'  Kail  I  Tin  HoreaH-Anierktina,  I,  p.  1,  1S2J). 

'ranon  TpO  of  the  American  Oniitholojrists'  Tnioii  (\h\o  of  Nnnionrlatino  is 
w^  InltTpretwi  to  niean  that  the  antlmrity  for  a  nauu»  shaH  bo  iiiclost'd  in 
Kr^fhfM'S  only  when  the  8i)eclfi('  name  is  now  ns(Ml  In  combination  with  a 
Ki«nr  uaiiie  not  employed  by  the  original  (les<Tlber. 
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Athabaska  at  Athabasl^a  Landing,  Alberta,  September  15.  During 
my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  I  found  it  rather  common  and 
undoubtedly  breeding  in  the  small  marshy  lakes  along  lower  Grandil 
River,  August  1  to  4.  An  individual  which  had  succumbed  to  thf 
weather,  probably  having  been  wounded,  was  picked  up  on  tfart 
Mackenzie  10  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater,  October  8. 
;  In  the  spring  of  1904:  the  species  was  first  brought  to  my  notiQi 
late  in  May,  when  a  fine  male,  taken  near  Fort  Providence,  May  52S 
was  brought  to  me  at  Fort  Simpson.  While  descending  the  M^cken* 
zie  T  observed  a  pair  in  a  small  lake  near  Nahanni  River,  June  4 
The  nest,  a  floating  bunch  of  coarse  grass,  was  anchored  to  a  sulv 
merged  log  15  feet  from  the  shore.  It  appeared  to  be  nearly  finished' 
and  was  held  in  place  by  a  limb  which  projected  above  the  surface  <rf 
the  w^ater,  and  around  which  the  nest  had  been  constructed.  Numbers 
of  the  species  were  evidently  breeding  in  the  ponds  which  studded 
the  valley  of  the  Nahanni,  and  several  were  observed  on  the  foUowini 
day.  I  saw  a  pair  in  a  small  lake  on  Manito  Island,  near  Fort  Gooi 
Hope,  June  2«3,  and  noted  the  species  on  the  Mackenzie,  75  miles  belo# 
Fort  Good  Hope,  June  27,  and  near  the  mouth  of  Peel  River,  June  8^ 
I  observed  one  on  lower  Peel  River,  July  1,  and  found  the  species 
mon  about  the  small  lakes  near  Fort  McPherson  during  the  first 
of  July,  seeing  or  hearing  it  nearly  every  day. 

The  species  was  first  recorded  from  this  region  by  Richard 
who  quotes  from  Sabine  a  description  of  "  a  mature  individ 
killed  at  Great  Slave  Lake,  May,  1822."?  Sabine,  whose  descripticm' 
Richardson  quotes  in  part,  apparently  was  not  aware  of  the  preciai 
locality  of  the  specimen,  but  Richardson,  probably  from  personal 
knowledge,  was  able  to  supply  this  information.  Ross  gives  the  spedef 
as  being  found  north  in  the  Mackenzie  Valley  to  Peel  River,  and  ai 
having  been  taken  at  Fort  Simpson.^  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgwaj 
record  its  occurrence  at  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Anderson 
Peel  River,  and  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  lower  Mackenzie,  and 
mention  eggs  from  Fort  Simpson  and  Peel  River.*  MacFarlane  re- 
cords two  nests,  containing,  respectively,  4  and  5  eggs,  found  40  oi 
50  miles  south  of  Fort  Anderson.*'  More  recently  Frank  Russell  hw 
recordcHl  it  from  Fort  Rae,  where  he  took  a  specimen,  which  I  havi 
examined,  August  22,  1893.^  MacFarlane,  in  notes  recently  sent  me 
states  that  this  grebe  was  found  breeding  at  Green  Lake,  Saskatche- 
wan, in  June,  1880,  by  W.  S.  Simpson,  and  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Atha- 
baska Lake,  in  1885,  bv  J.  Mercredi. 

Tanna  Roreali-Americana,  II,  p.  411,  1S31. 

^  Franklin's  Narr.  Journey  to  Polar  Sea,  Appendix,  p.  092,  1823. 

cNat.  Hist.  Rev,,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  20(),  1802. 

«^  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  II,  p.  430,  1884. 

f^VroQ.  V,  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  415,  1891. 

f  Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  254,  1898. 
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■bus  awritiu  Linn.    Homed  Grebe.  v 

lis  species  breeds  throughout  the  region  north  nearly  tojthe 
er  of  the  forest,  being  especially  common  within  the  Canadian 

In  the  spring  of  1901  we  first  met  with  it  on  Athabaska  Biver 
Fort  McMurray,  May  14,  when  a  single  bird  w^as  seen.  'While 
nped  on  a  large  island  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Athabaska,  June 
■I,  we  saw  a  pair  daily  in  a  small  slough,  where  they  doubtless 
ded  nesting.  The  bird  was  noted  in  the  marshes  bordering 
er  River,  June  5,  and  a  number  were  seen  in  a  slough  near  Slave 
r  25  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Peace,  Jime  11  and  12;  an 
;  male  was  collected  on  the  latter  date.  At  Fort  Smith,  Mac- 
ie,  the  species  was  seen  in  a  marsh,  June  22.  On  our  return  trip 
pras  seen  on  the  river  at  Smith  Landing,  August  6. 

1SH)3  two  homed  grebes  were  seen  on  Lily  Lake,  Alberta,  May 
md  several  at  Two  Lakes,  May  14.  The  species  was  next  ob- 
?d  in  the  marshes  adjoining  Rocher  River,  where  it  was  coirmion 
?  r>  to  8,  and  where  a  nest  containing  six  eggs  was  found  by 
ritt  Carv  on  the  latter  date.  It  was  noted  near  the  mouth  of 
»  River,  June  9;  50  miles  below  Fort  Smith,  Mackenzie,  Jiuie 
ind  at  Fort  Resolution,  June  20.  I  saw  one  on  Great  Slave  Lake, 
'  the  mouth  of  the  Northern  Arm,  July  24,  and  next  observed  the 
ies  on  the  Mackenzie,  10  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater, 
iber  8,  noting  two  individuals. 

I  the  spring  of  1904  this  species  was  noted  May  13  at  Willow 
T,  near  Fort  Providence,  by  J.  W.  Mills.  It  was  not  observed 
D  during  the  season. 

lis  bird  is  quite  generally  distributed  throughout  the  region.  It 
6rst  recorded  from  there  by  Richardson,  who  describe<i  a  speci- 
killed  at  Great  Slave  Lake.**  Ross,  in  18r)2,  recorded  it  as 
lion  north  to  La  Pierre  House,  and  as  having  been  taken  at  Fort 
fc^n.^  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgvvay  record  specimens  obtained 
e  breeding  season  at  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Rae, 
Big  Island,  and  on  the  Anderson  and  Lower  Mackenzie  rivers, 
ly  1>3^  various  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company."^  Mac- 
ine  secured  the  species  near  Lockhart  River  in  June,  18()1,  and 
a  female  with  her  nest  and  five  eggs  GO  miles  southeast  of  Fort 
»r!-oii  ill  June,  ISCG.**  Frank  Russell  took  a  specimen  at  Fort 
August  22,  1893,  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  exaniin- 

Iii  some  notes  recently  received  from  MacFarlane,  he  states 
W.  S.  Simpson  found  a  nest  of  this  species  at  (Jreen  Lake,  Sas- 
hewaii,  in  June,  1880. 

«  Fauna  BoreaH-Anierieana,  II,  i».  411,  ls.'>l. 
*Xat.  Hl8t  Rev.,  II  (wh-oiuI  sor.),  p.  -J">,  !><<»-. 
<^  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  II,  p.  VM,  is.'^l. 
«'Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu».,  XIV,  p.  415.  isiu. 
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Colymbns  nigricollis  calif omicus  (Heerm.)-     American  Eared  Grebif 
A  specimen  taken  by  Kennicott  at  Fort  Resolution,  Mackenzie,:  |l 
in  the  National  Museum.     This  seems  to  be  the  only  authentic  reosot 
for  the  region.     A  specimen  recorded  by  Eussell  from  Fort  BiMi  - 
proves  on  examination  to  be  referable  to  C.  auritus.  */ 

Fodilymbns  podiceps  (Linn.).     Pied-billed  Grebe. 

In  1903,  on  May  14,  we  saw  two  individuals  at  Two  Lakes,  Albeffai^ 
about  50  miles  north  of    Edmonton.      Previously    the    species 
known  from  this  region  only  from  the  capture  of  a  few  individui 
about  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  apparently  is  rare.     Richardson 
from  Sabine  a  description  of  a  specimen  which  he  said  was  killed 
Great  Slave  Lake  in  May,  1822.*    Ross  listed  it  as  rare  at  Gi 
Slave  Lake.^    Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  record  eggs  from 
same  place  ;**  and  I  find  a  specimen  in  the  National  Museum  ( 
20756)  taken  by  Kennicott  at  Fort  Resolution,  June  13  [1860], 
marked  "  with  4  eggs."    These  are  probably  the  eggs  referred  to 
Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway. 

Gavia  immer  (Briinn.).    Loon. 

The  great  northern  diver  occurs  in  summer  throughout  the 
north  to  the  Arctic  islands,  arriving  with  the  breaking  up  of  the 
In  1901  we  heard  its  notes  at  the  mouth  of  Peace  River,  on  the 
of  June  5,  and  on  July  15  and  16  on  the  Northern  Arm  of 
Slave  Lake,  near  Yellowknife  Bay. 

In  1903  we  saw  the  species  on  Athabaska  River,  near  Grand  Rapi 
May  20;  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  June  5;  and  on  Rocher  River,  June 
After  leaving  Fort  Resolution  for  the  Mackenzie,  Alfred  E.  P 
and  Merritt  Gary  observed  two  near  Sulphur  Point,  Great  Sla' 
Lake,  June  27.  They  noted  the  species  also  near  the  mouth  of 
Nahanni  River,  July  15  and  17;  about  20  miles  above  Fort  Wrigle5j|r 
July  20;  between  Fort  Wrigley  and  Fort  Simpson,  July  23;  and  on 
Great  Slave  Lake,  near  Fort  Rae,  July  28.  On  their  return  trip  thfijif' 
saw  several  on  Lily  Lake,  Alberta,  34  miles  north  of  EdmontcNOiiCr 
September  24.  I  noted  the  species  at  Fort  Resolution,  June  28,  amSa 
near  Gros  Cape,  Great  Slave  Lake,  July  23.  I  found  it  breedii^^ 
comiDonlv  during  August  on  nearly  all  the  lakes  on  the  route  fol-j\^ 
lowed  between  Fort  Rae  and  MacTavish  Bay,  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  v 
noted  several  pairs  with  young  during  the  early  part  of  the  month.  " 
I  saw  a  pair  with  young  the  size  of  green-winged  teals  on  Lake  ^ 
Mazenod,  near  the  head  of  Grandin  River,  August  6,  and  noted  the 

«  Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  254,  1898. 
&  Fauna  Korea li-Amerieana,  II,  p.  412,  1831. 
cCan.  Nat.  and  Oeol.,  VII,  p.  155,  18G2. 
^  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  li,  p.  442,  1884. 
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ipcies  almost  daily  on  the  various  lakes  between  there  and  (Ireat 
htrLake  during  the  remainder  of  the  month.  On  (ireat  Bear  Lake 
Boled  it  at  my  camp  east  of  I^eith  Point,  September  2,  and  nearly 
ry  day  while  traveling  w^estw-ard  along  the  south  shore  of  the  lake, 
aw  one  at  Fort  Franklin,  September  20,  and  one  on  lower  Bear 
iver.  Septenilx^r  30.    The  last  one  was  seen  on  the  Mackenzie  near 

inni  River,  October  15. 

In  the  spring  of  11)04  I  first  observed  this  loon  at  Fort  Simpson, 

[enzie,  on  May  28,  noting  two  <m  the  river  near  the  post.    Their 

however,  had  been  heard  previously  by  the  natives.     While 

iding  the  Mackenzie  I  saw  a  few  50  miles  below  Fort  Simpson, 

2.  and  near  Xahanni  River,  June  0.    I  saw^  one  near  the  mouth 

Peel  River,  June  30,  and  at  Fort  McPherson  obtained  from  Mr. 

H.  Walker  the  skins  of  two  which  he  had  taken  there  late  in 

On  my  return  trip  I  noted  the  bird  near  the  outlet  of  Atha- 

Lake,  August  6. 

IHe  natives,  especially  the  Dogribs,  relish  the  flesh  of  this  bird, 

frHjnently  obtain  it  by  concealing  themselves  on  the  margin  of  a 

and  decoying  the  bird  within  range  by  means  of  a  tin  plate  or 

bright  objei*t,  which  they  so  manipulate  as  to  attract  its  atten- 

md  excite  its  curiosity. 

lardson  was  the  first  to  formally  record  this  species,  describing 
*inien  from  (Ireat  Bear  Lake."  Later  he  speaks  of  observing 
binls  migrating  toward  the  southeast  along  the  Arctic  coast,  near 
ilev  Bay,  August  17,  1848.*  King  recorded  the  species  from 
ton-Colden  Lake;<^  and  Ross,  specimens  from  Fort  Simpson  and 
River.'*  Armstrong  recorded  it  under  the  name  Coh/mhifs 
w//x  from  Mercv  Bav.  Banks  Land,  where  5  were  killed  Julv  13, 
fe'  IxKJns  probably  of  this  species  were  recorded  by  Parry  from 
Winter  Harbor,  Melville  Island/  and  by  Sutherland  from  Assistance 

IT.' 

• 

Ilie  t-atalo^ie  in  the  National  Museum  shows  that  specimens  were 
rived  from  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Norman,  and  Big  Island.  Mac- 
riane  found  0  nests,  each  with  2  eggs,  in  the  Anderscm  River 
ion:*  and  the  head  of  a  female  taken  by  him  there  in  July,  1S()4, 
till  in  the  National  Museum.    Ilanbury  noted  a  common  loon,  the 


«  F'annn  BoreaH-Amerlcana,  II,  p.  474,  is;n. 
*An-tl<*  S€*arehlng  Expedition,  I.  p.  2.si>.  isni. 
'Narrntlvo  of  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,  I.  [>.  235,  is;;(;. 
<<'iiri.  Nat.  and  Oeol.,  VI,  p.  444,  lS(n. 
'  Narrsitiv€*  I>i«covery  Northwest  l*assii;:c.  p.  r»:{0,  is.'i7. 

J..«ni.  I»arry'8  First  Voyage,  i).  2is.  isji. 
f  Joum.   Voy.  to  Baffin's  Ray  and  Harrow  Strait,  II,  p.  l.M>!>,   is."»2. 
*  i*roc  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  41G,  181)4. 
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first  individual  observed  that  season,  on  Melville  Sound,  Mackeim 
June  14,  1902.* 

J.  Alden  Loring  reported  seeing  several  on  Spotted  Lake,  15  mSk 
west  of  Lake  Ste.  Anne,  Alberta,  in  August,  1895.  In  the  summer  i 
1896  he  found  it  common  in  suitable  places  along  the  trail  betwi|^ 
Edmonton  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  also  noted  it  on  the  rcNl 
between  Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River,  August  20  to  October  8.  . 

CkiTia  adamsi  (Gray).    Yellow-billed  Loon. 

This  handsome  loon  breeds  along  the  northern  border  of  the  regii 
now  under  review,  and  occurs  in  migration  on  the  larger  bodies 
water  in  the  interior,  from  Athabaska  Lake  northward. 

I  observed  this  species  but  once — on  the  Mackenzie,  a  few  nut 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Nahanni,  October  15,  1903.  During  my  sb 
at  Fort  McPherson  in  July,  1904,  I  was  informed  by  an  Indian,  Wt 
spoke  English  and  described  the  species  accurately,  that  he  had  a^ 
one  on  a  lake  near  the  post,  July  8.  At  Hay  River,  Great  Sli 
I^ke,  it  is  frequently  shot  in  May,  when  the  ice  begins  to  break  f 
but  it  is  less  often  seen  at  Fort  Resolution.  Two  mounted  specimen 
taken  at  Fort  Providence  some  years  ago,  are  in  the  Hudson's  B 
Company  museum  at  Fort  Simpson. 

The  first  specific  reference  to  this  species  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Mackenzie  region,  and  one  of  the  first  appearances  of  the  bird  in 
erature,  is  Franklin's  mention  of  it  from  Fort  Enterprise,  late| 
October,  1820,  as  follows: 

The  last  of  the  water  fowl  that  quitted  us  was  n  species  of  diver,  of  the  sal 
«ize  with  the  Colynibus  arcticus,  but  differing  from  It  in  the  arrangement 
the  white  sjjots  on  its  plumage,  and  in  having  a  yellowish  white  bill.    This  W 
was  occasionally  caught  in  our  Ashing  nets.* 

Ross  was  the  next  to  detect  it  in  the  region,  shortly  after  the  bi 
had  been  formally  described,  referring  to  it  as  abundant  on  Gr« 
Slave  Lake,  and  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson.^  Und 
the  name  Colymbus  glarialhn  J.  C.  Ross  records  three  loons,  whi 
his  description  shows  were  of  this  species,  obtained  about  Booth 
during  John  Ross's  second  voyage.**  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgwi 
record  specimens  from  Fort  Resolution,  Big  Island,  Fort  Rae,  Fo 
Simpson,  Fort  Norman,  and  Peel  River,*"  and  MacFarlane  says 
abounds  during  the  season  of  reproduction  in  Franklin  and  Live 
pool  bays.^     He  informs  me  that  a  fine  example  was  killed  by  i 

a  Si)ort  and  Travel  in  Northland  of  Canada,  p.  162,  1904. 

^Narrative  Journey  to  Polar  Sea,  p.  247,«;1828. 

^Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (second  series),  p.  2S0,  l.S(>2. 

^Aiipendix  to  Ross's  Second  Voyaj?e,  p.  xmi,  1835. 

^  Water  Birds  X.  A.,  II,  p.  462,  1884. 

/  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  416,  1801. 
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in  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Athabaska  Lake,  in  the  spring  of  1885,  and 
io  J.  J.  I>algleii:h.  H.  W.  Jones  (in  letter)  reports  this  looji  on 
lackenzie  above  Fort  Simpson,  May  20,  1905. 

ipacifica  (Lawr.).    Pacific  Loon.* 

is  species  breeds  commonly  in  the  larger  lakes  throughout  the 
n  fnun  Great  Slave  Lake  northward.  In  1901  we  first  saw  it  on 
t  Slave  Lake,  near  Gros  Cape,  on  July  15.  It  was  common  on 
•northern  Arm  between  Yellowknife  Bay  and  Trout  Rock,  July 
nd  about  Trout  Rock,  July  17.  In  1903  I  first  observed  it  on 
r  Slave  Lake,  near  Gros  Cape,  on  July  23,  when  it  was  abun- 
.  During  my  trip  northward  to  Great  Bear  Lake  in  August  I 
tl  it  to  \je  a  common  breeder  in  most  of  the  lakes  along  the 
t,  I  noted  it  daily  along  Grandin  River,  August  1  to  3;  on 
i  Mazenod,  August  6;  Sarahk  Lake,  August  7;  Lake  Rae, 
jttst  M  Lake  St.  Croix,  August  9;  Lake  Hardisty,  August  15,  and 
fveral  points  on  the  lakes  between  Lake  Hardisty  and  MacTavish 
'«»n  August  22,  23,  and  26.  On  Great  Bear  Lake  I  observed 
esr  Me  Vicar  Bay,  September  9. 

I  VMH  I  first  observed  the  species  at  Fort  McPherson  early  in 
It  was  fairlv  common  on  the  lakes  in  the  vicinitv  and  was 
July  2,  3,  and  11,  one  being  obtained  on  July  2. 
linl.  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  first  recorded  the  breeding  of  the 
fe  in  the  Anderscm  River  region,  where  MacFarlane  found  over 
\^{>,  not  more  than  2  eggs  being  found  in  any  instance.  They 
ibt  that  specimens  of  the  birds  were  obtained  from  Fort  Ander- 
Fort  Kae,  Rendezvous  Lake,  Liverpool  Bay.  Franklin  Bay, 
knvn  (Grounds,'  and  'Arctic  Coast'  feast  of  Fort  Anderson],  and 
Miens  fie  Large  Mountains.^  A  specimen  (Xo.  27899),  collected 
fort  Anderson  by  MacFarlane,  is  still  in  the  National  Museum, 
hi  records  the  species  as  common   along  the   route   from    Fort 

'J^'iVi  itrrtif'fi,  thoii^^h  «overnI  tiuies  reported,  is  of  very  doubtful  occurn»uce 
Irtfnzle,  HJ«  an  the  si)eciiDen8  of  loons  of  this  ty[)e  availa!)le  are  referalde  to 
)^fit^i.  MacFarlane  records  "a  well-autheuticatiHl  set  of  e^K^<»  ohtaiued 
I  r«»rt  Anderson  in  1SG5,  and  which  are  now  in  the  (WHojrical  ('ollectiou  of 
f.  S.  National  Musenni."  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  41<s  ISDl.)  Tliere 
tiJfre^^T,  no  slvins  of  G.  arctica  to  l)ear  out  this  identiticatlon.  He  states 
.  i:j  a  niannseript  list  recently  sent  me.  that  a  set  of  2  e^i^s.  aecouipaniiMl  !>y 
fr-Dtfile  |«trent,  were  brought  in  to  Fort  Chl[)ewyan  l)y  a  rhiiK»wyan  Indian 
UMy  from  the  eastward  1  early  in  June,  issn.  These  were  sent  to  J.  J. 
r^Nli.  There  an*  several  other  records,  but  as  they  were  published  l>efore 
«•  "."I  was  known  to  be  a  common  s[)ecie8  In  the  region,  they  i)robably  refer 

"  .1.  r  ninis  N.  A.,  II,  p.  J57.  1S84. 
M!:;i      No.  L'7— 08 17 
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t»??i«iliiliiiii  to  Ajlnicr  I-ake  in  I!)07,  bill  a»  most  ubunda^^ 

Glavia  KtelUtt  (Ponloppidnn).     Red-tliroaI«<l  Loon. 

The  reti -throated  loon  is  the  commonest  representative  of  it 
n  this  region.     It  breeds  ubundaritly  from  Great  Slave  Lake 
wanl  and  [jrobably  to  some  extent  south  of  that  latilnde. 

In  the  sumoier  of  lltOl  several  loons,  apparently  of  lliis 
were  seen   -m   Lily   Uke.   .\JberU,  May  2.     Several   weir  , 
Jreat  Slave  Lake  near  Stone  Island,  June  10.     On  a  nuw 
sland   about   JU   miles  north   of  Fort  Resolution,   where   n 
letained  by  high  winds  July  11  to  14,  &ve  pairs  were  found 

^^^^^^^K^^r^^^^^^^^^^^^^^pB^^^H 

Qg.     Several  shallow  ponds,  from  '>  to  50  yards  wide  and  c 
ng  with  the  lake  at  times  of  high  water,  extend  nearly  aci 

central  part  of  the  island,  and  each  was  occupied  by  a  pair  o 

together  with  their  two  young,  a  few  days  old  (fig.  1.5).     Th( 
he  different  broods  varied  but  u  day  or  two.     The  nests,  rati 

made  of  dry  grass,  were  placed  at  the  margins  of  the  ponds, 
Ti  a  ])alch  of  grass,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  still  contaii 
ibandoned  egg  shells.     AVlien  the  nesting  pond  was  approacl 

male  usually  flew  away,  but  the  female  invariably  refused  t 
ler  offspring,  and  if  absent  soon  appeared  and  alighted  besid 

diving,  swimming  about,  and  encouraging  iheni  in  their  efl 

'Auk.  XXV.  j^  cs,  v.:m. 
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afH*.  and  endeavorinjc  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  intruder  to 
spjf.  The  old  birds  fished  in  the  lake  near  by  and  were  often 
1  carrving  small  fishes  to  the  young.  An  adult  male  and  two  of 
•loft'ny  young  were  taken. 

•3 1IK):J  a  red-throated  loon  was  seen  on  Athabaska  Lake  near  Fort 
pewyan,  June  2.  Tlie  species  was  next  observed  near  Gros  Cape, 
jreai  Slave  Lake,  where  I  saw  several  July  23.  In  the  region 
h  f)f  Fort  Rae  I  noted  it  on  Sarahk  Lake,  August  7;  Lake  Faber, 
iK  ^:  Lake  Rae,  August  1):  near  I^ake  St.  Croix,  Augus-t  14: 
nearly  every  day  during  the  following  week  on  the  various  lakes 
b  cif  the  latter  point.  On  Great  Bear  Lake  I  noted  the  species 
iIsK•Tavi^^h  Bay,  August  27;  at  our  camp  near  Leith  Point, 
u-1  28;  near  Mc Vicar  Bay,  September  9  and  10;  and  at  Fort 
iklin,  Septeml)er  22  and  27,  this  being  the  last  date  recorded, 
the  >unimer  of  1904  I  saw  a  pair  on  the  Mackenzie  near  the 
th  of  Nahanni  River,  June  3;  one  below  Fort  Norman,  June  17; 
oiie  near  Rampart  Rapid,  June  19. 

le  red-throated  loon  apparently  was  first  recorded  from  the 
kenzie  region  by  Richardson,  who  observed  it  on  the  Arctic  coast 
of  Liverpool  Bay,  in  the  summer  of  1848."  Armstrong  noted 
ival  at  Mercy  Bay,  Banks  Land,  about  June  1,  1852,  during 
of  the  Investigator,,  and  specimens  were  afterwards  taken.'' 
noted  several  early  in  July,  1859,  at  Port  Kennedy ;  ^■ 
obser\'ed  numbers  in  Wellington  Channel,  near  Beechey 
in  August  of  1852  and  1853.*'  Ross  spoke  of  two  having  Ix^en 
at  Fort  Good  Hope.*  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  recrord 
ens  of  the  bird  were  procured  at  Fort  Resohition,  Fort 
Island,  Fort  Simpson,  Liard  River,  Anderson  River,  and 
k  Bear  Lake;  and  eggs  from  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Anderson 
tJ  MacFarlane  considered  it  the  least  abundant  of  the  loons 
e  Anderson  River  region,  finding  about  40  nests,  each  usually 
-  **g^s.*  Pike  found  it  common  in  the  Barren  (iroun(I>  south 
ikk*  Mackay  June  11,  1890.*  IIul)ert  Darrell,  who  accompanied 
»'irv  along  the  Arctic  coa.st  in  1002,  writes  me  that  the  specie^ 
(il»-^rved  on  Melville  Sound  on  June  U).  Oates  records  eggs 
.  !>y  (\)llinson  at  Cambridge  Bay,  Victoria  Land.' 


Arrtu-  Sejirt'hlng  ExpocHtlon,   I,  p.  'jril.  lsr»l. 
''  Narniflvo  Discovery  North\v(»st  l*assiip',  pp.  Wll  .Vj'j.   lsr»T. 
'  \  tiyajro  of  the  Fox,  p.  292,  \sm. 

•  M<-<'oriiiirk'8  Voyiipos,  II,  pp.  si».  i:;7.  isst. 
<'nn.  Nat.  and  (JooL.  VI,  p.  4U,  1M>1. 

'  Wiiter  lilrdM  N.  A.,  II.  p.  Am,  issi. 

•  Vn^'.  V.  8.  Nat.  Miis.,  XIV,  p.  4ir,.  IsOI. 

•  I?jirrcMi  Ground  of  Northorn  Cjinjida,  p.   H'»J,   1^I»J. 

•  <;iit.  Birds*  EgjjTH  Brit,  Miis.,  I.  i».  V,\\\  IIHU. 
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Cepphus  mandti  (Licht.)-     Mandt  (ifuilleinot. 

This  species  is  stated  by  J.  C.  Ross  to  be  the  only  water  bird  wticl 
remains  in  the  Arctic  throughout  the  winter.  It  is  extremely  abun 
dant  about  the  large  islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  northward  o 
Mackenzie,  having  been  noted  at  various*  points  west  to  Melvill 
Island.     It  has  usually  been  recorded  as  Uria  grylle. 

Parry  was  the  first  to  record  this  guillemot  from  the  region,  notinj 
one  at  Melville  Island,  August  8,  1820.«  J.  C.  Ross  recorded  it  a 
abundant  at  Port  Bowen;*  and  later  from  Fury  Point,  Februarj 
1833,  and  as  bi-eeding  abundantly  between  Fury  Point  and  Batt 
Bay.*^  Armstrong  states  that  it  was  abundant  about  Beechey  Islan< 
in  the  summer  of  1854.''  Walker  records  one  taken  in  February,  1851 
at  Bellot  Strait.^ 

Uria  lomvia  (Linn.).    Briinnich  Murre. 

Under  the  name  Uria  bruruiirhii^  J.  C.  Ross  recorded  the  occur 
rence  of  this  bird  at  Port  Bowen,  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  where  i 
arrived  in  early  June/ 

Alle  alle  (Linn.).    Dovekie. 

Richardson  describes  a  specimen  killed  in  August  near  Mel 
Island.^  The  species  is  abundant  in  Baffin  Bay,  especially  on  the 
side,  but  is  rare  to  the  westward  of  that  region. 

Stercorarius  pomarinus  (Temm.).    Pomarine  Jaeger. 

Published  reports  indicate  that  this  jaeger  occurs  nearly  throu^ 
out  the  region,  but  probably  breeds  only  along  the  Arctic  coast. 

Sabine  reported  this  species  from  Melville  Island  and  Prince  Ri 
gent  Inlet ;  *  and  Koss  recorded  one  from  Fort  Simpson.*  Bairc 
Brewer,  and  Ridgway  record  specimens  from  Fort  Resolution,  Foi 
Kae,  Big  Island,  and  Fort  Simpson.^  MacFarlane  speaks  of  a  pai 
obtained  by  the  Eskimo  near  the  mouth  of  Anderson  River,  and  of 
male  shot  on  Franklin  Bay,  July  11,  1805/  A  specimen  collected  b; 
Ross  at  P^ort  Simpson,  October  16,  1860,  and  one  by  Lockhart  at  For 
Kosolution,  are  still  in  tlie  National  Museum. 


"Journal  First  Voyajrt*,  p.  230,  1821. 

''Parry's  Third  Voyago.  Appendix,  p.  107,  1826. 

'  Appendix   Uoss's  Stx'ond  Voyago.  i».  XLiv,  1835. 

'^  Narrative  Disi^-overy  Northwest  Passage,  p.  501,  1857. 

'  Proc.  Uoy.  Soc.  Dublin,   III,  p.  (u,  18()0. 

^  I'arry's  Third  Voyage.  Appendix,  ]).  KXn  1820. 

'/Fauna   Horeali-Ainerieana,  II,  p.  470,  1831. 

^  Suppl.  to  Appendix  Parry's  First  Voyage,  p.  ccvi,  1824. 

'Can.   Nat.  and  (ieol.,  VI.  p.  443.  1801. 

i  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  II,  p.  33.3,  1884. 

^•Proe.  W  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  417,  ISOl. 
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DTmrius  parasiticus  (Linn.).     Parasitic  Jaeger. 

is  freebooter  breeds  rather  commonlv  about  the  eastern  and 
lem  parts  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  abundantly  on  the  Barren 
nds,  and  probably  to  some  extent  on  the  lakes  in  the  intermediate 
n. 

1901  we  first  saw  this  species  about  some  semibarren  islands  in 
t  Slave  Lake,  a  few  miles  north  of  Stone  Island,  July  10,  when 
-al  roelanistic  individuals  were  observed.  During  the  evening  of 
ame  day  a  male  and  female,  evidently  a  pair,  were  shot  on  Loon 
id.  Both  were  in  the  darlf  sooty  plumage,  the  male  being  slightly 
er  in  color  beneath,  the  female  nearly  uniform  sooty  throughout, 
ral,  including  one  in  the  normal  white-breasted  plumage,  were 

about  Loon  Island,  July  11  to  14.  ^Vhile  we  wore  crossing  from 
1  Island  to  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  during  tiie  night  of  July 
I  numl>er  were  seen  and  two  females  were  collected.  One  of  these 
f  a  nearly  uniform  sooty  color  throughout.  The  other  is  white 
•ath,  slightly  barred  with  dusky;  lower  tail  coverts  conspicuously 
^  with  black  and  brownish;  upper  tail  coverts  slightly  barred 
\  dull  fawn.  The  stomach  of  one  of  these  contained  various  in- 
^  and  the  bones  of  a  small  bird,  evidently  a  yoiuig  tern ;  the  other 

eaten  a  dragon  fly,  various  beetles,  and  a  small  fish.     Several 
viduals  were  seen  July  15  near  the  mouth  of  the  Northern  Arm  of 
It  Slave  Lake,  but  the  species  was  not  afterwards  noted. 
1  1003  I  observed  numbers  of  this  si)ecies  on  the  Northern  Arm 
re^n  (5ros  Cape  and  Trout  Rock,  July  23  and  24,  and  noted  it 

Fort  Rae,  ^uly  28. 

I  the  summer  of  1904,  while  descending  the  Mackenzie,  I  saw 
t  individuals,  exhibiting  both  the  normal  and  melanistic  plum- 
.  near  Roche  Trempe-Peau,  June  8,  and  one  near  Fort  Norman, 
'  10.  A  specimen  taken  at  Fort  Providence  is  in  the  museum 
ort  Simpson. 

rain.son  and  Richardson,  under  the  name  Lestris  rlclmr<honK 
"ilKHl  a  sj)ecimen  killed  at  Fort  Franklin."  Fisher  recorded  four 
June  10, 1820,  on  Melville  Island.''  McCormick  noted  the  specries 
Tellington  Channel  August  30,  1852.''    King  reported  the  para- 

jae^er  from  Clinton-Colden  Lake.**     Armstrong  records  the  ar- 

of   this  species  at  Mercy  Bay,  Banks  Land,  May  31,   185-2.' 

d.  Brewer,  and  Ridg\%'ay  recorded  specimens  from  Fort  Rc^solii- 

Fort   Rae,  Fort  Simpson,  and   Fort  Anderson.^      MacFarlano 

*»  Fauna  BoreaH-Americaiia,  11,  p.  4:W,  ls:il. 

*Joiim.  Voy.  of  Discovery,  p.  217,  isiil. 

'^  MK'ormlck's  Voya>jes.   II,  p.  1-11,   issi. 

<*  Narrative  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean.  I.  p.  LMi\  \K\\\. 

'' Narrji live  Discovery  Nort Invest  rnssiijre,  p.  .VJl,  IsriT. 

f  Water  Birds  N.  A..  H.  p.  :Uls,  1SS4. 
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speaks  of  many  nests  being  discovered  on  the  Barren  Grounds  ^ 
tween  Fort  Anderson  and  Franklin  Bay,  and  of  specimens  being  < 
tained  from  the  Eskimo  of  the  lower  Anderson."  A  specimen  fr^ 
Big  Island,  Great  Slave  Lake,  is  still  in  the  National  Museum. 

Stercorarius  longicandus  Vieill.    Long-tailed  Jaeger. 

This  is  apparently  the  least  abundant  of  the  jaegers  in  this  region 
It  has  been  observed  at  various  points  in  the  interior  in  migratici 
but  seems  to  breed  only  in  the  far  north. 

While  descending  the  Mackenzie  in  1904  I  saw  one  near  Sans  Sail 
Rapid  on  June  19.  It  was  flying  northward  over  the  tops  of  d 
trees  which  fringed  the  valley.  Probably  referring  to  the  presej 
species,  Sabine  records,  under  the  name  Lestris  para^Himis^  a  jaeg 
which  was  abundant,  though  less  so  than  the  pomarine,  in  the  islam 
of  the  Polar  Sea.  On  Melville  Island  it  was  frequently  met  wit 
seeking  its  food  along  the  water  courses.''  Ross  collected  S.  longice^ 
du8  at  Fort  Simpson.*^  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  M| 
Farlane  found  it  abundant  at  Fort  Anderson  and  on  Franklin  B| 
and  record  a  specimen  taken  at  Peel  River.**  I  have  recently  ex^j 
ined  a  specimen  obtained  at  Fort  Rae  by  Frank  Russell,  and  recoi 
by  him.*^  A  specimen  collected  for  MacFarlane  by  the  Eskimo 
Anderson  River  in  July,  1865  (the  label  bearing  the  inscri] 
"  2  eggs  "),  is  still  in  the  National  Museum.  A  mounted  specii 
the  Fort  Simpson  museum  was  taken  some  years  ago  at  Fort 
dence.  Scale  states  that  this  species  was  abundant  along  the  An? 
coast  from  Icy  Cape  to  Herschel  Island,  July  to  September,  18ft 
Reed  records  two  eggs  from  Baillie  Island  [Arctic  Sea],  taken  Ja 
12,  1901,  by  H.  H.  Bodfish.^ 

Fagophila  alba  (Gunn.).     Ivory  Gull. 

Parry   recorded    the   ivory   gull    from   Winter   Harbor,    Melvi] 
Island,  where  the  first  were  observed  May  24,  1820.*    J.  C.  Ross  i 
cords  it  as  breeding  conmionly  at  Port  Bowen,  but  as  rare  west 
Prince  Regent  Inlet.'     Harting  records  a  specimen  taken  at  Assis 
ance  Harl)or  in  1851 ;  ^  and  McCormick  noted  the  species  in  Wellin 

«  Pr(X\  r.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  417,  1891. 

^  Suppl.  to  Api>endix  Parry's  First  Voyage,  p.  ccvi,  1824. 

^Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.).  p.  289,  1862. 

<*  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  II.  pp.  ;i42,  343,  1884. 

*'Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  255,  18i>S. 

f  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1898.  p.  131. 

0  N.  A.  Birds'  Eggs,  p.  24,  1904. 

'^  .Journal  First  Voyage,  p.  178,  1821. 

*  Ai)pendix  to  Ross's  Second  Voyage,  p.  xxxv,  1835. 

>Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Loudon,  1871,  p.  122. 
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In  Channel  as  late  as  September  5,  1852;''  Richardson  reported  it 
Imding  on  Damley  Bay  on  August  16,  1848,  when  the  young  were 
i«riy  fledged.* 

(hi  tridactyla  (Linn«).    Kittiwake. 

Gonc^ming  the  breeding  of  this  species  on  Franklin  Bay,  Richard- 
10  stales  under  date  of  July  22, 1826 :  "  The  common  kittiwake  breeds, 
great  numbers  on  the  rocky  ledges  in  this  quarter,  and  their  young 
»rt  already  fledged.''  ^  Armstrong  reported  shooting  the  species  on 
iniv  Albert  I^nd,  near  Princess  Royal  Islands,  June  9,  1851.'' 
C.  Ross  states  that  the  kittiwake  breeds  on  the  south  shore  of  North 
werset; '  and  in  Prince  Regent  Inlet/  McCormick  noted  the  kitti- 
ke  as  common  on  September  2, 1852,  in  Wellington  Channel.^ 

IS  hyperboreus  Gunn.     Glaucous  Gull. 

Fhis  beautiful  gull  is  abundant  along  the  Arctic  coast  in  summer, 
I  occurs  in  small  numbers  in  the  interior  during  migration.  In 
S  I  saw  one,  a  bird  of  the  year,  on  the  Mackenzie  near  Roche 
anpe-reau,  October  9.  In  1904,  while  descending  the  Mackenzie, 
iw  one  near  the  mouth  of  Blackwater  River,  June  9.  It  was  flying 
thward  along  the  Mackenzie. 

hny  recorded  it  first  at  Winter  Harbor  on  June  3,  1820;  and  ob- 
red  young  in  the  nest  on  August  5.*  J.  C.  Ross  noted  the  bird  as 
nnon  at  Port  Bowen  in  June,  1825,  and  as  breeding  commonly  on 
south  shore  of  North  Somerset  in  July,  1825.'  CoUinson  recorded 
>  r^»n  May  31,  1852,  near  Walker  Bay,  Prince  Albert  Land.^ 
berland  records  several  seen  June  6,  1851,  near  Cape  Osborne, 
lh  Devon.*  Armstrong,  in  his  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the 
jfth/fifor^  mentions  shooting  glaucous  gulls  off  the  southern  part 
faring  I^nd  September  13,  1850;  on  Prince  Albert  Land,  near 
ice>s  Royal  Islands,  June  9,  1851 ;  and  at  Mercy  Bay,  Banks  Land, 
•  31,  1852.'  MacFarlane  reported  about  20  nests  collected  in 
iklin  and  Liverpool  bays  and  on  islands  in  the  lower  part  of  An- 
on River."*     Frank  Russell  records  a  specimen  taken  at  IIei*schel 

•  Mei'ornilck'8  VoyaRes,  II,  p.  151.  1884. 

^  Antle  SMirchluK  £xpeditioQ.  I,  p.  281.  1851. 

"  Narrative  Second  ExpedUiou  to  PoJar  Sea.  p.  237.  1828. 

^  Nrirnitive  Discovery  Northwest  Passiige,  p.  347,  1857. 

'  I'arry'H  Tliinl  Voyage,  Api)eu(lLx,  p.  105,  1S20. 

'  Api-eiulix  to  Ro8S*8  Second  Voyajce,  xxxv,  1835. 

V  Mc-i'orniiclc's  Voyages,  II,  p.  14(5,  1884. 

•  Journal  Firirt  Voyage,  pp.  207.  235,  1821. 

•  Parry's  Third  Voyage,  Appendix,  p.  lOTi.  182<>. 
^  Joiini.  n.  M.  S.  Enterpr\Hi\  p.  202.  IKHl). 

^  JiMini.  Voy.  to  Baffin  Bay.  II.  p.  88,  1852. 

'  Nnmitive  DiHCOvery  Northwest  Paswige.  pp.  222,  347.  521,  18,57. 

"VvfH',  V.  ».  Nat.  MuH..  XIV,  p.  418,  1801. 
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Island  August  4,  1894.<»  Another,  taken  by  him  at  Fort  Rae,  S^ 
tember  30,  1898,  but  not  recorded,  has  been  examined.  Hubert  D^ 
rell  informs  me  that  he  observed  large  gulls  with  wings  entirely  wl^ 
near  the  base  of  Kent  Peninsula,  June,  1902.  Ross's  notes  on  . 
glauceseens^  which  he  records  as  occurring  on  Great  Slave  Lake,  an 
as  having  been  procured  at  Fort  Simpson,*  probably  refer  to  th 
present  species.  Scale  states  that  glaucous  gulls  were  abundant  i^ 
along  the  Arctic  coast  east  to  Mackenzie  Bay  in  the  late  summer  oi 
189G.<*  Reed  records  a  set  of  3  eggs,  taken  on  Herschel  Island  July  1 
1900,  by  I.  O.  Stringer.*' 

Lams  lencoptenu  Faber.     Iceland  Gull. 

J.  C.  Ross  states  that  this  gull  breeds  at  Felix  Harbor,  Boothia 
Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  it  has  been  obtained  at  Me 
ville  Island,^  and  that  "<MacFarlane  procured  several  sets  of  the  eg( 
of  this  species  on  the  Arctic  coast  in  July,  18G3,  and  again  in  Jul; 
1805."'^  Reed  records  eggs  taken  at  Mackenzie  Bay,  Arctic  Ameriei 
June  18,  1899.''  Three  eggs,  taken  by  Collinson  at-Canibridge  Ba; 
Victoria  Land,  are  in  the  British  Museimi.*  These  are  the  principj 
records  regarding  the  occurrence  of  the  bird  within  the  region,  a^ 
the  more  westerly  of  these  seem  open  to  question. 

Lams  schistisagnis  Stejn.     Slaty-backed  Gull. 

An  adult  male  taken  at  Franklin  Bay,  Mackenzie,  June  0.  II 
was  identified  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  of  the  Biological   Survey,  i 
1902.    This  appears  to  be  the  only  record  for  the  region. 

Lams  argentatus  Pontoppidan.     Herring  Gull. 

The  widely  distributed  herring  gull  is  abundant  throughout  tl 
region  now  under  review.  In  1901  a  few  were  seen  on  AthabasI 
River  below  the  mouth  of  La  Biche  River,  May  7.  The  species  wi 
common  on  the  lower  river  between  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwat< 
and  Athabaska  Lake,  Mav  15  and  16,  and  on  Athabaska  Lake  i 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  18  to  31,  and  was  noted  nei 
the  outlet,  June  3.  Several  individuals  were  seen  at  Fort  Smit! 
Mackenzie,  June  27.  It  was  common  on  Great  Slave  Lake  aboi 
Fort  Resolution,  and  between  there  and  Fort  Rae,  during  the  moni 

«  Exi)l.  ill  Far  North,  p.  255.  iSOS. 

^'Nat.  Hist.  Uev.,  11  (second  series),  p.  281),  18G2. 

^Proe.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila..  1898,  p.  131. 

^  N.  A.  Birds'  Eggs,  p.  27,  IIKM. 

'Appendix  Koss's  Second  Voj^age,  i).  xxxiv.  1835. 

1  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  II.  p.  218,  1884. 

0  ll»id.,  p.  211),  1884. 

^  N.  A.  Birds'  Eggs,  p.  28,  IVKM. 

*  ('at.  Birds'  Eggs  Brit.  Mns.,  I,  p.  221,  11M)1. 
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uljr.  On  July  18,  while  detained  by  wind  on  Loon  Island,  50 
'  north  of  Fort  Resolution,  I  visited  a  breeding  colony  on  a 
'  island  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  westward.  The  island  was 
y  a  n)ok  about  50  yards  in  diameter  and  only  3  or  4  feet  out 
Iter,  and  was  bare  except  for  small  patches  of  grass  growing 
'  <'revices.  Upon  it  were  nesting  about  100  pairs  of  herring 
alifomia  gulls,  the  latter  outnumbering  the  herring  gulls  two 
.  Most  of  the  nests  of  the  two  species,  which  were  indistin- 
l)Ie  after  the  eggs  were  hatched,  contained  young  which  varied 

from  chicks  just  hatched  to  birds  the  size  of  a  teal.     Many 

larger  young  scrambled  to  the  water  and  swam  away,  but 
eater  number  sought  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  crevices 
eath  tufts  of  grass.  The  entire  company  of  old  birds  flew 
keeping  up  a  deafening  clamor,  the  herring  gulls  being  much 
varv  than  their  smaller  relatives.     An  adult  male  was  col- 

While  asc*ending  Slave  River  from  Fort  Resolution  to  Fort 

Mackenzie,  August  1  to  3,  we  noted  an  occasional  bird. 
X)3  we  observed  the  herring  gull  on  the  Athabaska  near  Peli- 
ver.  May  18:  l)etween  there  and  Grand  Rapid,  May  19  and 
ir  Little   Buffalo  River,  May  25;  and  50  miles  below   Fort 
'rd\\  May  29.    We  saw  a  few  on  Athabaska  Lake,  June  2,  3, 

at  Fort  Smith,  Mackenzie,  June  15;  and  on  Slave  River  50 
H»low  Fort  Smith,  June  16,  and  near  Limestone  Point,  Jime 
le  si>ecies  was  common  on  Great  Slave  Lake  near  Fort  Reso- 
luring  the  latter  part  of  June.  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt 
Dted  it  commonly  on  Great  Slave  Lake  between  Fort  Resolu- 
d   Hay  River,  June  27,  and  saw  a  few  at  Fort  Providence, 

and  3.  They  also  observed  it  at  Fort  Simpson,  July  10; 
it  abundant  near  the  mouth  of  Xahanni  River,  July  11  and 

noted  it  near  Fort  Wrigley,  July  20.  On  their  return  trip 
.w  it  on  the  Mackenzie,  above  Fort  Simpson,  July  25;  on 
Slave  I-^ke,  between  its  outlet  and  Fort  Rae,  July  27  and 
nil  it  common  at  the  delta  of  the  Athabaska,  August  4;  and 
ne  Ttt  Brule  Rapid,  on  the  Athabaska,  August  19.  After  the 
I  of  the  party,  I  frequently  observed  the  species  near  Fort 
ion  during  the  early  part  of  July,  and  while  crossing  the 

Fort  Rae,  July  17  to  29.  It  was  an  abundant  brcn^der  on 
f  the  lakes  along  the  n)ute  traversed  between  Great  Slave 
%'Ht  Bear  lakes  in  August,  and  greater  or  less  nunil)ers  were 
ij«>st  daily.  While  traveling  along  the  south  shore  of  (ireat 
ike,  Augu.st  28  to  September  17,  I  observed  the  species  nearly 
av.  and  took  an  immature  bird  east  of  I^ith  Point  on  August 
vo  voiing  which  had  not  been  long  on  the  wing  and  were 
endeii  by  the  mother  were  seen  on  ^K'Vicar  Bay.  September 
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10.  During  my  stay  at  Fort  Franklin,  September  18  to  27, 1  obeer 
one  or  more  nearly  every  day,  and  one  was  seen  near  the  head 
Bear  River,  September  28.  While  ascending  the  Mackenzie  I  i 
one  near  the  Blackwater,  October  8;  another  10  miles  below  F 
Wrigley,  Octol)er  10;  and  a  few  daily  between  Fort  Wrigley  j 
Nahanni  River,  October  11  to  18. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  large  gulls,  probably  of  this  species,  were  fi 
observed  near  Fort  Providen(*e  by  J.  W.  Mills,  May  4.  I  did  not 
any  at  Fort  Simpson  until  May  24.  The  species  undoubtedly  1: 
arrived  some  time  previously,  but  from  its  scarcity  had  been  o\ 
looked.  It  was  several  times  observed  during  the  latter  part  of 
month.  WHiile  descending  the  Mackenzie  in  June,  I  occasioni 
noted  a  few  between  Forts  Simpson  and  Good  Hope,  taking  one 
the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater,  about  50  miles  below  Fort  Wrig 
June  9.  Along  the  lower  Mackenzie  and  Peel  rivers,  l)etween  Fi 
Good  Hope  and  McPherson,  I  saw  it  daily,  June  20  to  July  1.  Wl 
ascending  the  Mackenzie  during  the  latter  part  of  July,  I  occasiom 
observed  the  species,  and  it  was  common  on  Great  Slave  Lake,  J 
31  and  August  1. 

Sabine  recorded  a  specimen  of  this  species  killed  on  a  cliff  in 
North  Georgia  Islands  (Melville  Island).**  M'Clintock  states  t 
the  silvery  gull  breeds  at  Bellot  Strait,  where  it  had  eggs  Jium 
1859.^  McCormick  took  it  near  Beechey  Island,  Wellington  Chaq 
September  8,  18*)2,  and  July  21,  1853.*^  Armstrong,  in  his  narrai 
of  the  voyage  of  the  Inroitigator^  states  that  the  species  was  s 
on  Prince  Albert  Land,  June  9,  1851 ;  <*  he  also  noted  it  at  Mercy  E 
Banks  Land,  May  31,  1852.''  Saunders  records  two  specimens  ta 
by  Doctor  Anderson  of  the  Enterprise  on  Prince  Albert  Lai 
Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  it  was  found  breeding 
Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Big  Island,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Ander 
and  on  the  lower  Anderson  and  Horton  rivers.^'  The  National  Mi 
um  catalogue  shows  that  the  species  was  received  also  from  Gi 
Bear  Lake;  and  a  specimen  from  Fort  Resolution  taken  by  Kennic 
June  IG  f  18()0],  and  one  from  Big  Island,  are  still  in  the  collectioi 

Hubert  Darrell  informs  nie  that  he  observed  a  large  gull  v 
black  on  the  wings,  probably  this  species,  on  Bathurst  Inlet,  June 
1902. 


^  Siippl.  to  Ai)peiulix  l*arry*s  First  Voyage,  p.  cciv,  1824. 

&  V(>yaj:e  of  the  Fox,  p.  2<M),  1S«(). 

^  McConiiick's  Voyaj^es,  II,  pp.  157,  S4,  1884. 

''Narr.  Discovery  Northwest  Passiige,  p.  347,  1857. 

'•  n)id.,  p.  51*1,  1.^57. 

K'at.  Birds  Brit.  Miis.,  XXV,  p.  1>(U;,  181K>. 

i^  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  II,  p.  L»3S.  1884. 
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m  etlifoniieiu  Lawr.     California  Gull. 

Thh  western  gull  is  a  common  breeder  about  Great  Slave  Lake, 
]  has  been  noted  also  from  the  lower  Anderson. 
11  1901  we  first  noted  it  at  Fort  Resolution,  Mackenzie,  July  8, 
'D  several  were  seen  flying  about  over  the  lake.  They  are  usually 
Iv  distinguished  from  the  herring  gulls  by  their  smaller  size,  dif- 
nt  cry,  and  by  the  greater  amount  of  black  on  the  primaries, 
species  was  abundant  about  Loon  Island,  July  11  to  14,  where 
r  70  pairs  were  nesting  on  the  small  adjoining  island  before  re- 
?d  to.  They  seemed  to  lay  a  little  later  than  the  herring  gulls, 
lost  of  the  unhatched  eggs  were  of  the  present  species.  Thre:^ 
tdults  and  a  young  one  a  few  days  old  were  collected  July  13  and 
A  few  were  seen  at  Trout  Rock,  July  IG,  and  at  Fort  Rae,  July 
WTiile  crossing  Great  Slave  Lake  by  steamer  from  Fort  Rae  to 
Resolution,  July  30,  many  were  observed  near  Hardisty  Island. 
1 1903  I  noted  the  California  gull  at  Fort  Resolution,  July  7,  and 
nl  times  among  the  islands  between  Fort  Resolution  and  Fort 
July  17  to  2G. 

UKU.  while  on  my  return  trip,  I  found  it  rather  common  on 
it  Slave  Lake,  July  30  and  31. 

lird.  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  record  eggs  taken  near  Fort  Resolu- 
,  and  specimens  of  the  birds  fi'om  the  same  place,  and  from  Fort 
peon  and  Big  Island."  MacFarlane  reported  nests  found  near 
Anderson,  and  received  specimens  with  eggs  from  lower  Ander- 
River.* 

I  delawarensis  Ord.    Ring-billed  Gull. 

lis  species  occurs  in  summer  north  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  where 
cjoe  of  the  rarest  of  the  breeding  gulls. 

bile  we  were  descending  Athabaska  River  in  1901  a  flock  of 
gulls  was  seen  at  the  mouth  of  Pelican  River,  100  miles  below 
b«ska  Landing,  on  May  9. 

11K)3  we  saw  a  few  at  a  small  slough  near  Sturgeon  River, 
ta.  May  12,  and  several  on  the  Athabaska  near  Pelican  River, 
is.  While  at  Fort  Chipewyan  we  noted  a  few,  June  3  and  4, 
re  ol>served  the  species  near  Smith  Landing,  June  10.  Alfred 
reble  and  Merritt  Gary  noted  two  near  the  Desmarais  Islands, 
1.  an<l  one  at  Fort  Providence  a  few  days  later. 
ird.  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  record  eggs  of  the  ring-billed  gull 
Great  Slave  Lake.*^  Russell  has  recorded  specimens  taken  at 
Chipewyan  in  the  spring  of  1893,''  and  an  adult  taken  by  him 
has  l>een  examined  during  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

«  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  II,  p.  244,  1KS4. 

*rrof.  r.  s.  Nut.  Mu8.,  XIV.  i>.  41S,  isin. 

''Water  Birds  N.  A..  II,  p.  247,  l.ss4. 
*  Expl.  in  Fur  Nnrth.  p.  255.  isi>s. 


^ 
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Larns  brachyrhynchus  l?ic1i.     Short-billed  Gull. 

This  small  ^ulK  originally  described  from  (ireat  Bear  Lake, 
one  of  the  connnonest  breeders  of  its  ^nus  from  the  lower  part 
Slave  River  northward  to  the  Arctic  coast. 

In  1901  we  fii'st  met  with  this  species  on  Slave  River  75  miles  beioi 
Fort  Smith,  July  1,  when  several  •  individuals  were  seen  and  ofl 
was  taken.  During  the  next  two  days,  while  following  the  couil 
of  the  river  to  its  mouth,  we  observed  the  birds  in  considerable  nil 
ters.  We  did  not  note  it  again  until  July  10,  while  sailing  a 
Ae  spruce-covered  islands  of  the  Northern  Arm  of  Great  Slave 
tetween  Yellowknife  Bay  and  Trout  Rock,  when  we  passed  throj| 
Mie  breeding  ground  of  a  large  colony.  The  birds  perched  frjf 
mi  the  summits  of  the  spruces,  and  were  noisy  and  familiar.  Mi 
young  ones,  still  unable  to  fly,  left  the  small  islands  on  our  approac 
and  attempted  to  escape  by  swimming.  An  adult  female  was  a 
lected.  A  small  floc»k  was  seen  feeding  on  the  lake  at  Fort  Bi 
July  22,  and  a  nearly  full-grown  bird  was  taken.  The  last  Wi 
noted  while  we  were  crossing  the  lake,  Julv  30,  when  a  numb 
w^ere  seen  near  Hardisty  Island. 

In  1903  we  first  saw  the  short -billed  gull  on  Slave  River,  50 
below  Fort  Smith,  Mackenzie,  June  10,  observing  about  25,  and| 
noted  it  in  numbers  between  there  and  Limestone  Point,  Jun^ 
While  on  the  Mackenzie,  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Cary 
served  it  l)elow  the  mouth  of  the  Xahanni,  Julv  19.  On  thi 
return  trip  they  noted  it  at  Smith  Landing,  August  2.  Wh 
crossing  Great  Slave  I^ake  to  Fort  Rae,  I  found  the  species  comm' 
among  the  islands  of  the  Northern  Arm,  July  24  to  20,  and  obgerv 
many  young  birds  just  commencing  to  fly.  Along  my  route  I 
tween  Great  Slave  and  (ireat  Bear  lakes  it  seemed  to  he  a  cd 
mon  l)reeder.  Adults  accompanied  by  newly  fledged  young  we 
common  on  lower  (irandin  River,  August  1.  I  observed  it  t 
Sarahk  Lake,  August  7:  I^ake  Rae,  August  9,  when  young  wi 
the  dark-banded  tail  were  noted;  and  near  Lake  St.  Croix,  Augi 
13.  On  the  lakes  l)etween  Lake  Hardistv  and  Great  Bear  I^ake 
observed  it  ininnnbers  on  August  20,  24,  and  25,  this  being  t 
last  (late  noted. 

In  the  spring  of  1904,  I  first  saw  the  short-billed  gidl  at  Fc 
Simpson,  Mackenzie,  May  8,  when  several  individuals,  evident 
riewlv  airived,  were  seen  flvinij  back  and  forth  over  the  river, 
next  saw  the  hii'd  on  May  10,  and  it  was  common  from  that  da 
l)eing  noted  nearly  every  day  through  May.  Three  specimens  a 
lected  May  12  had  been  feeding  on  water  Ix^etles  (DythruH  daurtcHi 
I  not(Ml  the  iris  as  licrht  haz(»l.     While  descending  the  Mackenzie 
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eil  the  species  daily  between  Xahanni  River  and  Fort  Norniw. 
to  10;  between  Wolverene  Rock  and  Fort  Good  Hope,  June  4.8 
and  frequently  on  the  lower  Mackenzie  and  Peel,  June  25  to 
At  Fort  McPherson  I  noted  it  on  July  4,  15,  and  IG;  and  on 
ini  trip  Haw  a  few  near  Fort  Providence,  July  29. 
<  brachyrhynchus  was  first  described  by  Richardson  from  a 
temale  taken  at  Fort  Franklin,  Great  Bear  Lake,  May  23, 
Another  specimen,  an  adult  male,  killed  at  the  same  place, 
1S26,  and  recorded  under  the  name  Larus  cannH^^  is  referable 
ame  s|)ecies.  Ross  next  referred  to  it  as  a  l)ird  of  this  region 
he  name  Riasa  septentrionalis^  recording  it  as  conmion  on 
♦lave  Lake,  and  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Sinipscni.'- 
Brewer,  and  Ridg\vay  recorded  specimens  taken  during  the 
r  season  on  Slave  River,  and  at  Fort  Resolution,  Big  Island, 
t  Uae:  and  eggs  from  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Anderson 
ind  Peel  River.  They  also  describe  the  location  of  various 
unci  l)V  MacFarlane.  One  nest,  merelv  a  cavitv  in  the  sand, 
nd  on  l-iockhart  River,  May  28;  another  found  June  10,  near 
rnlei-son,  was  placed  on  a  stump  4  feet  from  the  ground; 
found  June  21,  near  Rendezvous  Lake,  was  in  a  tree  at  least 
from  the  ground.**  Specimens  from  Fort  Resolution  and  Fort 
'  still  in  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum,  and  the 
le  of  the  birds  there  shows  that  skins  were  received  also 
»rt  Simi>son,  Fort  Norman,  Peel  River,  Anderson  River,  and 
k»ar  I^ke.  A  specimen  collected  by  Frank  Russell  at  Fort 
ran  in  the  spring  of  1893  has  been  examined. 

« 

iladelphia  (Ord).    Bonaparte  Gull. 

LTull  is  a  common  breeder  in  suitable  places  throughout  the 
lorth  at  least  to  the  borders  of  the  wooded  count rv.  In 
-  bird  was  first  observed  on  Slave  River  about  50  miles  below 
litli,  Mackenzie,  June  30,  when  several  were  seen.  A  num- 
e  observed,  and  one  w^as  collected,  25  miles  below  there  (m 
and  during  the  next  two  days  the  species  was  found  to  be 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  Though  doubtless 
jr.  it  was  not  seen  after  we  reached  (ireat  Shivo  Lake. 
i:j  we  noted  three  individuals  about  a  small  pond  70  miles 
f  Kdniontcm,  Alberta,  Mav  14,  and  one  near  Athabaska 
'.  May  15.  We  next  saw  the  species  on  the  lower  Athabaska 
jdar  Point,  May  30.     While  crossing  (ireat    Shne   Lake,   I 

Hori^iIi-Aiiicrl<*aiin,  II,  p.    (2'J.   is:n.     (This  s]K>('iiiuMi  is  now  in  tlie 
ioiu'il   MuwMHn.) 

list.  Kev.,   II  (second  »er.),  p.  2sj»,  lS(;i>. 
Birds  N.  A..  II,  i».  LMO,  IsM. 
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found  it  common  near  Trout  Rock,  Northern  Arm,  July  25,  and  J 
tween  there  and  Fort  Rae,  July  26,  and  I  saw  a  pair  on  Lake  Marti 
July  31. 

In  1904,  J.  W.  Mills  first  observed  this  bird  near  Fort  Provideno 
May  9,  and  H.  W.  Jones  collected  two  at  the  same  place  on  May  | 
At  Fort  Simpson  I  first  saw  it  May  12,  and  it  was  common  on  May  Ij 
when  I  took  a  specimen.  On  May  25  I  observed  about  25  individua 
on  the  river  near  the  post. 

A  female  specimen,  taken  near  Fort  Providence,  May  14,  1905, 1 
H.  W.  Jones,  has  recently  been  received. 

This  bird  apparently  was  first  recorded  from  this  region  by  Ric 
ardson,  who,  under  the  name  Larus  boruiparti.,  describes  a  male  si 
to  have  been  killed  on  Great  Slave  Lake,  May  20,  1820.**  In  his  « 
count  of  his  third  Arctic  journey,  he  states  that  this  bird  breeds  - 
Bear  Lake  River,  where  it  builds  in  colonies,  sometimes  placing  7  oi 
nests  on  a  single  tree.^  The  following  year  large  flocks  arrived . 
Fort  Franklin  on  May  IS.*^  Kennicott  mentions  that  one  was  shot  J 
W.  L.  Hardisty  at  Fort  Resolution,  May  18,  1800.''  Baird,  Brewi 
and  Ridgway  state  that  specimens  and  eggs  were  procured  at  Vi 
Resohition,  Fort  Rae,  Big  Island,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Good  H( 
Peel  River,  Fort  Anderson,  and  on  the  lower  Anderson  River.^ 
Farlane  i^ecords  that  37  nests  with  eggs  were  found  near 
Anderson,  and  on  the  lower  Anderson  River,  all  being  built  on  t 
Hubert  Darrell  informs  me  that  he  observed  small  black-headed  gul 
probably  referable  to  this  species,  on  Melville  Sound,  on  the  Arc 
coast,  June  15,  1902. 

Ehodostethia  rosea  (Macgil.).    Rosy  Gull. 

Though  occurring,  sometimes  abundantly,  in  the  Arctic  regions 
the  eastward  and  westward,  apparently  the  only  record  for  the  regi< 
now  under  review  is  that  of  J.  C.  Ross,  who  states,  under  the  nai 
Lavm  ro8.nl,  that  it  was  reported  once  at  Felix  Harbor,  Boothia.^ 

Although  the  rosy  gull  has  been  known  for  eighty  years,  its  bree 
ing  groimds  remained  imdiscovered  until  1905.  In  June  of  that  ye 
the  bird  was  found  breeding  commonly  in  the  Kolyma  Delta,  easte 
Siberia,  by  S.  A.  Buturlin,  who  describes  for  the  first  time  its  bree 
ing  habits,  eggs,  and  young.* 

"  Fnuna  Rorejili-Auiericana,  II,  p.  425,  1831. 

''Arctic  Senrchinj;  Expedition,  I,  pp.  200,  201,  1851. 

^  Ibid.,  II,  p.  MM\,  1851. 

^  Trans.  Chicajjo  Acad.  Sci..  I,  p.  171,  18G9. 

^  Water  Hirds  N.  A.,  II,  p.  2a3.  1884. 

f  Proc.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  418.  1801. 

-•^Appendix  Hoss's  Second  Voyajre,  p.  xxxvi,  1835. 

*  Ibis,  lIHKi,  pp.  131-139 :  3:^3-337. 
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ttttbiid  (Sab.).     Sabine  Gull. 

Ms  small  fork-tailed  giill  has  been  found  breeding  at  several 
Its  on  the  Arctic  coast  of  Mackenzie,  but  has  not  been  detected  in 
interior.  Sutherland  recorded  it  from  near  Beechey  idand, 
■p  several  were  observed  June  6,  1851."  J.  C.  Ross  recorded  it 
Felix  Harbor,  and  states  that  it  was  reported  to  breed  on  the 
side  of  Boothia.*  It  was  recorded  from  this  region  by  Richard- 
si^ho  found  it  breeding  on  an  island  off  Point  Dalhousie,  August 
4*<.  At  this  time  the  spotted  young  were  accompanying  their 
its  on  the  wing.  The  eggs  had  been  deposited  in  hollows  in 
lort  and  scanty  mossy  turf.**  MacFarlane  found  it  breeding  on 
klin  Bay  in  June,  1865,  and  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  de- 
?  eggs  collected  by  him.**  MacFarlane  states  that  eggs  were 
oed  by  the  Eskimo  on  Liverpool  Bay.<^  Scale  states  that  in 
this  gull  was  first  seen  at  Herschel  Island  on  August  28.^  An 
aken  by  Collinson  at  Cambridge  Bay,  Victoria  Land,  is  in  the 
tion  of  the  British  Museum.^ 

i  caspia  Pallas.    Caspian  Tern. 

e  widely  distributed  Caspian  tern  occurs  in  summer  in  a  few 
ities,  notably  the  deltas  of  the  larger  rivers,  north  to  the  mouth 
e  Mackenzie.  In  1901  we  met  with  it  but  once,  on  July  9,  when 
grle  bird  was  seen  flying  over  the  shallow  lagoons  between  the 
h  of  Slave  River  and  Stone  Island,  Great  Slave  Lake. 
1903  we  observed  it  first  at  the  delta  of  the  Athabaska,  June  2, 
s<»veral  birds  were  seen.  I  frequently  noted  the  species  at  Fort 
iition.  June  20  to  July  17,  but  seldom  saw  more  than  one  or  two 
:inie.  I  saw  several  among  the  islands  of  the  Northern  Arm, 
en  Yellowknife  River  and  Fort  Rae,  July  25  and  20,  and  one  on 
Marian,  Julv  31. 

hard«>n,  undoubtedly  referring  to  the  present  species,  recorded 
Great  Tern  Sterna  cayana  "  from  below  Harrison  Island,  near 
outh  of  the  Mackenzie,  where  he  saw  it  on  August  1,  1848.'' 
in  l!^r>:>,  noted  the  species  as  rare  on  (irent  Slave  Lake.'  During 
*jrt   few  vears  the  Smithsonian   Institution  received  a  number 


«  Jouni.  Voy.  to  Baffin  Hay,  II,  p.  SS,  isr.ii. 
^Api)endlx  Ros8*s  SUh'oiuI  Voyajro.  p.  xxxvii,  IsriH. 
'•Arctic  Searching  Exi>etiiti<)n.  I,  p.  2(>2,  1851. 
<*  Water  Birds  N.  A..  II.  p.  27l»,  1S.S4. 
Troc.  r.  S.  Nat.  Miis.,  XIV,  p.  411),  isin. 
f  Vrm,'.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Plilla.,  isos,  p.  VX\. 
i^Oates,  Cat.  Birds'  Ejrgs  Brit.  Miis.,  I.  p.  -jo;^,  11M)1. 
•Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  I,  p.  'I'M,  \STA. 
«  Xat.  Hist.  Rev.,  11  (second  ser.),  p.  2Sl),  18(>2. 
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of  specimens  from   Fort   Resolution,   Fort   Rae,  and  Big  Island 
skins  from  thc^  localities  are  still  in  the  collection. 

Sterna  hirundo  Linn.     C'onmion  Tern. 

This  widely  distributed  tern  breeds  in  suitable  places  throughqi 
the  region.  It  is  rather  rare  north  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  beiq 
largely  replaced  by  the  Arctic  tern,  but  occurs  with  that  si)eciesi 
some  localities. 

In  1901  this  species  was  first  seen  at  the  delta  of  the  AthabasK 
the  date  of  our  arrival,  May  17,  when  a  number  were  observed.  ! 
was  common  at  the  mouth  of  the  Quatre  Fourches,  near  Fort  Chip 
wyan,  May  23,  and  a  few  were  seen  near  the  outlet  of  Athabad 
Lake,  June  2. 

In  1903  we  noted  it  at  the  delta  of  the  Athabaska.  June  2,  al 
saw  a  few  on  Rocher  River,  June  G.  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merri 
Gary  observed  two  near  Hay  River,  Great  Slave  Lake,  June  27,  ai 
on  their  return  trip  observed  a  few  in  company  with  Arctic  terns 
the  mouth  of  the  Athabaska,  August  5.  I  saw  a  few,  associated  wi 
Arctic  terns,  among  the  islands  of  the  Northern  Arm,  July  2-1  and  S 

Ross  recorded  the  common  tern  as  being  very  rare  on  Great  Be 
and  Great  Slave  lakes,  and  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpso< 
Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  record  specimens  from  Fort  Rae,  ^ 
Island,  and  the  Arctic  coast  below  Anderson  River.*^  * 

Sterna  paradissa  Briinn.     Arctic  Tern. 

This  tern  is  a  common  breeder  in  suitable  places  from  lower  Sla 
River  northward,  replacing  the  common  tern  to  a  great  extent  nor 
of  Great  Slave  Lake. 

In  1901  we  first  observed  this  bird  50  miles  below  Fort  Smit 
June  30,  when  a  number  of  individuals  were  seen  flying  over  t! 
river,  and  one  was  collected.  During  the  next  three  days  we  not 
the  species  frequently  between  that  point  and  Great  Slave  Lake,  ai 
found  it  breeding  on  some  low  sandy  islands  in  the  lower  part  of  t 
river,  July  3.  While  crossing  Great  Slave  Lake  we  found  it  conun< 
among  the  islands.  On  Loon  Island,  50  miles  north  of  Fort  Re$ 
lution,  where  we  were  detained  by  wind,  July  11  to  14,  about  50  pai 
were  nesting.  At  this  time  most  of  the  eggs  were  hatched,  but  t 
colony  raised  very  few  young.  Many  were  killed  by  the  cold  stoi 
which  kept  us  from  leaving  the  island,  and  the  jaegers  and  gu 
were  frequently  seen  to  swoop  down  and  snatch  a  young  one.  A  nu] 
ber  of  the  birds,  including  a  young  one  a  few  days  old  which 
picked  up  dead,  were  preserved. 

a  Water  Binls  X.  A.,  II,  p.  283,  1884. 

^Nat.  Hist.  Kev.,  11  (sec-ond  ser.),  p.  281),  1862. 

<•  Water  Birds  N,  A.,  II.  p.  297,  1884. 
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fn  ISW3  we  first  observed  this  species  on  Slave  River,  50  miles  below 
rt  Smith,  June  16.  We  found  it  common  between  there  and  Lime- 
le  Point,  June  17:  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  June  19;  and 
?d  several  at  Fort  Resolution,  June  20.  ^^^lile  on  the  Mackenzie, 
ml  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Cary  found  the  species  common  at 
t  Providence,  June  7  and  8;  observed  upward  of  500  on  the  Little 
e.  near  Fort  Providence,  July  9;  and  several  at  Fort  Simpson, 
•  10.  On  their  return  journey  they  noted  it  commonl}^  l)etween 
t  Simpson  and  Fort  Providence,  July  25  and  26;  and  observed 
It  .">0  near  the  mouth  of  the  Athabaska,  August  5.  I  foimd  it 
won  on  (Treat  Slave  Lake,  especially  among  the  islands  of  the 
them  Arm,  when  I  crossed  late  in  July,  and  it  was  abundant  on 
f  Marian  on  July  31. 

I  n04  J.  W.  Mills  fii-st  noted  this  species  near  Fort  Providence 
iC>.  I  did  not  observe  the  bird  during  the  spring  migration,  but 
wl  it  common  at  the  head  of  the  Mackenzie  delta,  June  30.  On 
'  L  while  ascending  the  Peel  to  Fort  McPherson,  I  observed  sev- 
nesting  cohmies  on  its  grassy  banks,  finding  about  a  dozen  nests 
lining  incomplete  sets  of  eggs.  Several  families  of  Eskimo  also 
elirig  along  the  river  were  interesting  themselves  in  these  nests, 
xle.ss  corsidering  the  eggs  an  agreeable  change  from  a  diet  of 
tnd  putrid  geese.  While  at  Fort  McPherson  on  July  11  and  16 
te*l  a  few  individuals,  probably  stragglers  from  these  breeding 
lies. 

f>ine  recorded  two  immature  birds  which  were  killed  Julv  8, 
ibly  at  Winter  Harbor,  Melville  Island."  Richardson  gives  a 
iption  of  one  killed  at  Great  Bear  Lake  [probably  at  Fort 
klin]  June  7,  1826.''  J.  C.  Ross  states  that  this  species  is  rare 
14-  ea-st  and  west  coasts  of  Boothia.^  McCormick  records  it  from 
ington  Channel  as  late  as  August  28,  1852.**  Baird,  Brewer,  and 
way  state  that  the  species  has  been  found  occurring  in  abun- 
I*  at  Fort  Resolution;  Fort  Rae;  Big  Island;  Fort  Simpson;  Peel 
r:  P'ort  Anderson;  Franklin  Bay;  Rendezvous  Lake;  and  other 
iti^.'  Scale  states  that  the  species  was  abundant  at  Ilerschel 
i.I  on  August  27,  1896.^ 

'»  Sufipl.  to  Appendix  Parry's  First  Voyage,  p.  cciii,  1S24. 

*  Fauna  Boreali-Amerlcana,  II,  p.  414,  18.*n. 

*^  Api»endix  Ross's  Sinrond  Voyajro,  p.  xxxiii,  1835. 

*  MeComiick's  Voyages,  II,  p.  137.  188^1. 
"  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  II,  p.  300.  1884. 

f  I»rc>c.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Pliila.,  18t>8,  p.  133. 
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Hydrochelidon  nigra  Burinamenus  (Gmel.).    Black  Tern. 

The  black  tern  occurs  commonly  in  suitable  places  north  to  Gni 
Slave  Lake.    The  marshes  at  the  delta  of  Slave  River  appear 
mark  its  northern  limit  of  abundance  in  this  region. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  it  was  first  met  with  on  the  lower  parti 
Athabaska  River  May  17,  when  we  saw  large  numbers  flying  to  ac 
from  the  numerous  marshes  which  cover  the  face  of  the  country  bic 
of  the  fringe  of  trees  which  borders  the  river.  We  next  noted  d 
species  about  50  miles*  below  Fort  Smith  July  30,  and  during  tl 
next  three  days  found  it  numerous  along  the  lower  part  of  SI*" 
River,  where  the  many  outlying  marshes  afford  a  congenial  habitfl 

In  1903  we  found  this  species  common  on  the  lower  Athabask 
May  31  to  June  2 ;  and  noted  it  on  Slave  River  near  the  mouth  of  tl 
Peace,  June  9 ;  and  between  there  and  Smith  Landing,  June  10. 

Ross  listed  this  tern  as  rare  on  Great  Slave  Lake."  Baird,  Brewi 
and  Ridgway  recorded  specimens  from  Fort  Resolution.^  A  sU 
collected  there  bv  Kennicott  is  still  in  the  National  Museum. 

Fulmarus  glaoialis  (Linn.).     Fulmar. 

Armstrong  noted  the  fulmar  petrel  near  the  southern  extremil 
of  Baring  Land,  where  it  was  observed  September  7,  1850.''  ^''^-'M 
tock  observed  it  at  Brentford  Bay  August  10,  1859.*  McComdj 
noted  the  species  in  Wellington  Channel,  September  2,  1852.^         1 

Phalacrooorax  auritus  (Lesson).    Double-crested  Cormorant. 

This  cormorant  breeds  conmionly  on  some  of  the  lakes  in  tl 
Saskatchewan  and  upper  Churchill  basins,  and  a  few  stragglers  ha' 
been  taken  about  Great  Slave  Lake.  Ross  recorded  it  as  being  nu 
on  Great  Slave  Lake;  ^  and  the  catalogue  of  the  birds  in  the  Nation 
Museum  contains  the  record  of  a  specimen  (No.  20139)  taken  at  Bi 
Island  by  John  Reid.  Macoun,  on  the  authority  of  Dippie,  recon 
it  as  breeding  on  Buffalo  Lake.  Alberta.^  Seton  records  it  as  breet 
ing  in  large  numbers  at  Isle  a  la  Crosse.* 

Capt.  J.  W.  Mills  informed  me  that  one  was  shot  at  Willo 
River,  near  Fort  Providence,  about  October  10,  1901.  This  was  tl 
only  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  species  known  to  the  nativ 
who  saw  the  specimen. 

^Xat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  280,  1862. 

*  Water  Birds  N.  A.^  II,  p.  320,  1884. 

<^  Narrative  Discovery  Northwest  Passage,  p.  213,  1867. 

^  Voyage  of  tlie  Fox,  p.  300,  1860. 

<•  McCormiclv's  Voyages,  II,  p.  146.  1884. 

f  Nat.  Hist.  Kev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  288,  1862. 

-^M^at.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  I,  p.  66,  1900. 

*  Auk,  XXV,  p.  60,  1008. 
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Fdeetniu  erythrorhyiiehoi  (Tinel.    American  White  Pelican. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  we  saw  about  ten  pairs  at  the  mouth  of 

Mi«n  River,  100  miles  below  Athabaska  Landing,  May  0.     The 

lHitI>  are  said  to  be  usually  found  at  this  point  and  to  nest  among 

Itbe  rapids  which  occur  on  the  lower  part  of  Pelican  River.     A  large 

fnnber  nest  on  the  islands  at  Smith  Rapids,  and  wliile  encamped  at 

Smith  Landing  near  the  head  of  the  rapids,  we  saw  straggling  indi- 

TidaaL<  on  June  14  and  16.     At  Fort   Smith,  near  the  foot  of  the 

Inpids  we  saw  the  birds  almost  <laily,  June  10  to  2S.    After  leaving 

Fort  Smith  we  did  not  again  observe  the  species  until  August  3, 

[iben  a  single  young  bird  was  seen  about  L")  miles  Inflow  Fort  Smith. 

In  llH)ii  we  saw  several  individuals  near  Fort  Smith,  June  14:.    Mer- 

Int  (ary  was  informed  that  several  pairs  l)reed  annually  on  a  small 

[lockT  islet,  one  of  the  Desmarais  group,  in  Great  Slave  Lake.    J.  W. 

Is  tells  me  that  during  the  past  few  years  he  has  seen  thrci*  small 

near  Fort  IVovidence. 
The  Smith  Rapids  colony  occupy  the  most  northern  breeding  sta- 
of  this  species  in  North  America  (excepting  the  snudl  colony 
iGrrat  Slave  I^ke),  and  have  evidently  oc-cupied  this  site  from  time 
norial,  as  Alexander  Mackenzie  refers  to  the  "  Pt»lican  '  as  one 
the  jK»rtages  passed  in  these  rapids  when  he  descended  the  river 
IThJ*."  Richardson  mentions  the  species  as  numerous  on  Isle  ii  La 
I^ke,  in  flocks  of  40  or  50,  in  June,  1848."  Ross  recorded 
i*cf»mmon  north  to  Big  Island:*^  and  the  catalogue  of  the  birds  in 
Xational  Museum  .contains  the  record  of  a  specinuMi  taken  there. 
Funk  Russell  collected  young  birds  and  egix>^  at  the  Smith  Rapids 
ling  ground,  July  8,  1803.  He  reported  many  score^-  of  young 
fcds  in  different  stages  of  development.''  J.  Alden  I^oring  reported 
■eing  a  number  of  these  pelicans  on  Lake  Ste.  Anne,  Alberta,  in 
Insist,  1895;  he  also  noted  several  on  an  island  in  the  same  lake, 
liT  !*♦"»,  1896.  Fleming  records  one  taken  by  the  Eskimo  in  Liver- 
>0*l  Bay  in  June  or  July,  IQOO.*^  The  bird  was  new  to  the  natives, 
ad  was  probably  merely  a  straggler. 

lofu  americaniu  Cass.     American  Mergansi>r. 

ThU  merganser  occurs  as  a  rather  unconnnon  breeder  north  to 
jfrail  Slave  Lake.  ^\Tiile  descending  the  Athabaska.  May  r»  to  17, 
>•!.  \Kv  >aw  a  pair  or  two  almost  daily.  Wo  obscrviMJ  the  species 
^.  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Quatre  Fourche>,  near  Fort  Chip- 
•*>an.  May  24;  and  at  Point  La  Brie.  V2  miles  northeast  of  the  po>t, 

«  Voyages  to  Frozen  and  raeillc  (K-cjins.  |».   I,  isoi. 
*  Arctic  Searching  ExiKMUtioii,  I,  p.  loi.  is.")!. 
*•  Nat.  Hist.  R€%'.,  II  (stM'oiul  mt.),  p.  2ss,  is(;2. 
<  Expl.  !u  Far  North,  p.  SAi,  ISl^S. 
'Aok,  XXIII,  p.  218,  11XX3. 
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May  30  and  31 ;  and  saw  several  birds  on  Great  Slave  Lake  near 
Island,  July  11.    We  did  not  note  the  species  again  until  we  w* 
ascending  the  Athabaska  on  our  return,  when  we  saw  a  number^ 
individuals  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Mouth  Brook,  August  26. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  museum  at  Fort  Simpson  con 
specimen  said  to  have  been  taken  at  Fort  Providence  several  y 
since.     An  alleged  specimen  taken  by  Russell  near  Fort  Rae 
been  examined  and  proves  referable  to  M.  serrator. 

Merg^is  serrator  Linn.    Red-breasted  Merganser. 

This  species  breeds  throughout  the  region  north  to  the  tree  hm^^^ 
In  1901  it  was  positively  identified  but  once,  near  the  north  she 
of  Great  Slave  Lake,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Northeni  Arm,  where 
female  was  shot  July  15. 

In  1903  we  noted  the  species  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  May  8;  on 
Athabaska,  below  Grand  Rapid,  May  25  and  20;  and  on  the 
Athabaska  on  May  29,  30,  and  31.    We  next  observed  it  on  Gi 
Slave  Lake,  where  it  was  frequently  seen  between  Fort  Resolutil 
and  Fort  Rae,  July  17  to  29.    During  my  trip  northward  from  FoiPl 
Rae  I  observed  the  bird  on  Lake  Hardisty  on  August  10  and  17, 
a  few  miles  south  of  MacTavish  Bay,  August  21,  when  a  female, 
young  about  a  week  old,  was  observed.     While  traveling  along 
south  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake  I  found  the  species  common,  npi 
it  nearly  every  day,  August  28  to  September  17,  and  taking 
near  Manito  Islands,  September  15.     AVhile  encamped  at  Fort  FranM 
lin,  September  18  to  27,  I  observed  it  on  several  occasions,  and  whik 
ascending  the  Mackenzie  noted  it  near  Blackwater  River,  October  7  * 
a  few  miles  above  there,  October  8;  at  Roche  Trempe-leau,  Octobei 
9;  and  above  Nahanni  River,  October  15  and  16. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  observed  this  species  at  Fort  Simpson 
on  May  19,  though  it  had  doubtless  arrived  earlier.  While  descend- 
ing the  Mackenzie  I  observed  it  near  Roche  Trempe-reau,  June  8;  ^ 
near  Fort  Norman,  June  10;  near  Sans  Sault  Rapid,  June  19;  near 
the  Ramparts,  June  20;  and  on  the  lower  Mackenzie  and  Peel  rivers, 
June  30  and  July  1.  On  my  return  trip  I  saw  a  few  on  the  Mackenzie 
near  Roche  Trempe-lVau,  July  22. 

Ross  notes  this  species  as  being  found  commonly  north  to  Peel 
River,  and  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson;^  MacFarlane  ' 
collected  several  sets  of  eggs  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Anderson  and 
on  the  border  of  the  '  Barrens '  to  the  eastward  of  that  post/  Speci- 
mens were  received  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  Fort  Reso- 
lution, Fort  Rae,  Big  Island,  Fort  Simpson,  and  Peel  River.    Seton 

«  Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  256,  1898. 

&Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  280,  1862. 

<^  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  419,  1891. 
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ports  the  bird  abundant  on  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  northeast  to 
linton-Colden  Lake  in  1907.« 

phodytes  dumllatiu  (Linn.).    Hooded  Merganser. 

This  beautiful  merganser  is  a  rather  rare  summer  resident  north 
Great  Slave  I^ke  and  the  upper  Mackenzie.  While  ascending  the 
ictenzie  in  the  autumn  of  1903  I  observed  a  fine  male  a  few  miles 
ow  Port  Wrigley,  October  9.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  northern 
jnl  for  the  region. 

lo>?  tfeems  to  have  been  the  first  to  record  the  hooded  merganser 
n  this  region,  noting  it  as  being  rare  north  to  Great  Slave  Lake.'' 
rd.  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  recorded  specimens  collected  at  Fort 
)Iution  bv  J.  Lockhart.*^  J.  Alden  Loring  reported  taking  one  on 
iin<r  Lake,  a  few  miles  west  of  Jasper  House,  Alberta,  in  the  sum- 
of  1895,  and  saw  another,  which  had  been  killed  on  Spotted  Lake, 
iiiles  west  of  Edmonton,  November  8,  189G.  A  specimen  in  the 
onal  Museum  (No.  124705)  labeled  Lac  du  Brochet,  May  18,  1891, 
itJlected  at  the  post  of  that  name  on  Reindeer  Lake.  The  Hud- 
Hay  Company  museum  at  Foirt  Simpson  contained  a  mounted 
luen,  but  I  did  not  ascertain  its  locality. 

platyrhynchos  Linn.    Mallard. 

e  of  the  most  abundant  and  generally  distributed  ducks  through- 
he  wooded  region.     In  1901  we  noted  it  daily  on  the  Atha- 

f>etween  Athabaska  Landing  and  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  ft  to 
V  nest  found  near  the  bank  of  the  river  about  50  miles  above 
wiska  Lake,  May  16,  contained  9  eggs  about  one  day  incubated. 
>ted  the  bird  almost  daily  while  collecting  at  Fort  Chipewyan, 
ile-^-ending  Slave  River,  and  at  Fort  Smith.  We  saw  females 
oung  a  few  days  old  in  the  marsh  near  the  latter  place,  June 
I  :i7 :  found  the  species  common  on  lower  Slave  River  July 

coll4*cting  an  adult  male  July  8;  and  noted  the  species  several 
at  Fort  Resolution  during  July.  While  crossing  Great  Slave 
[  noted  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Northern  Ann  July  15,  and 
eti  feinali*s  with  young  about  a  week  old  among  the  islands 
Vllowknife  Bay  July  10,  and  at  Trout  Rock,  July  17.     While 

return  trip  we  noted  the  si)ecies  on  Smith  Portage  August  5, 
t  Chipewyan  August  8,  near  (^rooked  Rapid  August  15,  and 
Pelican  Rapid  August  28. 

,H):\  we  saw  mallards  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  May  10,  and  nearly 
dav  on  tlie  way  to  Athabaska  Landing,  May  11  to  15,  and 
n  tlu-re  and  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  10  to  June  2.  AVe  found 
tH-ies  <*oinmon  also  along  our  route  between  Fort  (liipewyan 


«  Auk,  XXV,  p.  (K»,  11M>S. 

»Nat.  Hist.  Kev.,  II   (wH-oiui  sor.).  p.  12ss,  1.SG2. 

<?  Water  Birds  N.  A..  II,  j).  124,  18S4. 
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and  Fort  Resolution,  and  noted  it  nearly  every  day,  collecting  a  sped** 
men  near  Fort  Resolution  June  19.  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  MerriU 
Cary  noted  it  in  the  marsh  at  Hay  River  June  30  and  July  1,  and 
below  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  River  July  i9.  On  their  return  tii| 
they  observed  it  at  Grand  Rapid  August  20,  House  River  AugUQ 
21,  Quito  River  August  29,  where  several  small  flocks  were  noto^ 
and  near  Athabaska  Landing  September  13.  While  crossing  Gre^ 
Slave  Lake  to  Fort  Rae  I  found  it  common  among  the  islands  ^ 
the  Northern  Arm  Jtlly  23  to  26.  While  on  my  trip  northward  t 
Great  Bear  Lake  I  noted  it  on  Lake  Marian  July  31,  Grandin  Rivei 
August  2,  Lake  Mazenod  August  6,  Sarahk  Lake  August  7,  and 
Lake  Hardisty  August  16.  While  ascending  the  Mackenzie  I  saw 
a  small  flock  20  miles  below  Nahanni  River  October  13. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  the  mallard  was  noted  near  Fort  Providence 
by  H.  W.  Jones  April  27.  At  Fort  Simpson  it  was  first  observed 
May  3,  four  being  seen.  While  descending  the  Mackenzie  June  t 
I  observed  a  few  near  Nahanni  River,  and  on  my  return  trip  saH 
two  near  the  same  place  July  26,  and  several  on  the  Athabaska  neai 
Little  Buffalo  River  August  21. 

Ross  recorded  this  species  as  being  abundant  in  the  Mackenzii 
River  district  north  to  the  Arctic  coast,  and  as  having  been  coUt 
at  Fort  Simpson."  Kennicott  noted  its  arrival  at  Fort  Resolut 
on  May  7,  I860,''  and  obtained  a  set  of  9  eggs  on  the  2r)th  of 
same  month.^  MacFarlane  met  with  it  throughout  almost  the  entin 
wooded  portion  of  the  Anderson  River  region.**  The  Nationa 
Museum  catalogue  shows  that  specimens  were  received  from  For 
Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Big  Island,  and  Fort  Simpson,  and  th< 
species  has  also  been  taken  at  Fort  Good  Hope.  J.  Alden  Lorin| 
reported  it  as  common  at  Edmonton,  September  7  to  26,  1894. 

Anas  mbripes  Brewst.     Dusky  Duck;  Black  Duck. 

MacFarlane  found  the  black  duck  on  Anderson  River,  where  i< 
was  not  uncommon,  and  where  several  specimens  were  shot,  bul 
failed  to  find  nests.*'  T  was  informed  by  A.  F.  Camsell,  of  Fort 
Simpson,  that  this  species  was  sometimes  shot  at  that  post  in  spring. 

Chaulelasmus  streperus   (Linn.),     (iadwall. 

Eg^s  of  the  ^adwall  were  collected  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  probablj 
in  1808.  by  Strachan  Jones.  Macoun  says  it  breeds  in  large  num- 
bers at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  and  states  on  the  authority  of  Dippic 

«Nat.  Ilist.  Kov.,  II   (sch-oiu1  ser.),  p.  2S7,  1862. 
^Trails.  Chicago  Acad.  Scl.,  I,  \\.  170,  1S<50. 
'•  11)1(1..  p.  172,  ISUI). 
^VwHi,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV.  p.  420,  1891. 
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that  it  was  common  at  Buffalo  Lake,  Alberta,  in  July,  1895."  Mac- 
Firlane  in  a  manuscript  list  states  that  a  female  gadwall  was 
obtained  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Athabaska  Lake,  by  J.  Mercredi.  The 
ipicies  seems  to  be  mainly  a  bird  of  the  prairie  region,  and  has  not 
ken  recorded  from  the  Mackenzie  Valley. 

Iveea  americana  (Gmel.).    Baldpate. 

In  1901  we  first  noted  this  species  on  the  lower  Athabaska,  May 

.4-16  and  17,  when  we  saw  it  in  numbers.     We  next  observed  it  on 

locber  River,  June  5,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Peace  Kiver,  June  G, 

0ailecting  a  male  and  female  at  the  latter  place.     We  again  noted 

ir  and  collected  a  male  25  miles  below  Peace  River,  June  11,  and 

aw  it  at  Smith  Landing,  June  13.    While  descending  Slave  River, 

June  30,  about  40  miles  below  Fort  Smith,  Mackenzie,  we  saw  a  large 

iocb  composed  entirely  of  males.     They  w^ere  resting  on  drift  logs 

and  sandbars  in  a  shallow  part  of  the  river,  and  were  not  at  all  shy. 

I  saw  a  single  bird  in  a  marsh  at  Fort  Resolution,  July  6;  and  shot 

one  on  Great  Slave  Lake  near  the  mouth  of  the  Northern  Ann,  July 

li.   While  ascending  the  Athabaska  w^e  observed  a  few^  below  Pelican 

pid,  August  23. 

In  1003   we  first  observed  this  species  on  the  Athabaska    above 

y  Rapid,  May  26,  and  next  noted  it  on  Atlial)aska  Lake  near 

Wt  ('hipewyan,  June  1.    It  was  common  on  the  marshes  adjoining 

locher  River,  June  8  to  8,  and  a  pair  was  taken  on  the  latter  date. 

^e  also  noted  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peace,  June  9,  and  found 

inumnion  on  Slave  River  between  Fort  Smith  and  Fort  Resolution, 

Mai^kenzie,  June  li>  to  19.    Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Carv  noted 

ifcout  2.%    individuals  between  Desmarais  Islands  and    Fort    Provi- 

i-hi-r.  Jiilv  2:  about  the  same  number  between  Fort  Providence  and 

f'pft  Simpson,  July  9;  and  a  few  near  Xahanni  River,  July  11.    On 

L>ir   return   trip  they  saw  large  flocks  flying  up   the   Athabaska. 

Kiiltfutly  on  their  southward  migration,  near  the  mouth  of  Quito 

River,  Aii;nist  29.    While  on  my  way  to  Foi-t  Rae,  1  saw  a  few  near 

None   Island,  July  18.     During  my  trip  tlirougli  tlir  lake  country 

v>nh   of   Kort   Rae,  I  noted  the  species   in   considerable   numbers. 

F«-iiiales  accompanied  by  young,  many  of  which  weiv  just  beginning 

f'»  tly.  wen*  cimmion  along  Grandin  River.  August   1  to  4.     1  noted 

:!  ilsi>  on  Lake  Mazenod,  August  (>;  Sarahk  Lake,  August   7:  and 

L»L>  Hanlisty,  August  16. 

Ill  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  noted  this  duck  at    Fort   Simpson, 

Ma-kenzic,  April  28,  when  I  saw  half  a  dozen.      I  next  saw  it  May 

.  iTid  found  it  rather  common  Mav  K  and  (hnin<r  the  remainder  of 

t.v-  moiitii.      While   descendiiiir  the    Mackenzie    I    saw    several    neai* 


«Oat.  ('uimdiiiii  lUnls,  Part  I,  p.  T'J,  I'.mhk 
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the  mouth  of  Xahanni  River,  June  0,  and  noted  it  almost  daily 
the  lower  Mackenzie  and  Peel,  between  Forts  Good  Hope  and  ] 
Pherson,  June  25  to  July  1. 

This  is  an  abundant  species  throughout  the  wooded  portion  of 
region.  Ross  recorded  it  as  common  north  to  Peel  River  and  as  h 
ing  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson.**  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgr 
state  that  it  has  been  reported  in  the  breeding  season  from  F 
Resolution,  Fort  Anderson,  Anderson  River,  and  Swan  River,  { 
of  Fort  Anderson.^  Specimens  were  received  by  the  Smithson 
Institution  also  from  Big  Island,  Peel  River,  and  Fort  Rae,  one  fi 
the  latter  place  being  still  in  the  collection/  J.  Alden  Loring 
ported  it  common  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  September  7  to  20,  1894,  i 
in  the  various  lakes  a  short  distance  northwest  of  Edmonton,  Xov( 
ber  4,  5,  and  G,  1890. 

Nettion  carolinense  (GmeL).     (ireen-winged  Teal. 

The  green-winged  teal  occurs  throughout  the  forested  portion 
the  region,  but  is  rare  in  the  northern  part  of  its  range.  In  1 
we  saw  several  on  Sturgeon  River,  25  miles  north  of  Edmoni 
Alberta,  May  2,  and  found  the  species  common  on  the  Athabaska 
tween  Grand  Rapid  and  Athabaska  Lake,  May  11  to  17.  We  sa' 
number  on  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Quatre  Fourches,  r 
Fort  Chipewyan,  May  23  and  24,  and  took  a  pair  on  the  latter  d 
We  noted  the  species  on  Rocher  River,  June  5 ;  25  miles  below  P< 
River,  June  13:  and  on  several  occasions  at  Fort  Smith,  Macken 
June  19  to  28;  and  50  miles  below  that  post,  June  30.  We  colloc 
one  at  the  mouth  of  Slave  River,  July  4;  and*  observed  a  pair  i 
Fort  Resolution,  July  0.  In  a  small  pond  near  Fort  Rae,  July  2 
observed  a  female  with  eight  young  about  one-fourth  grown. 

In  1903  we  first  noted  this  teal  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  May  8. 
saw  about  25  near  Sturgeon  River,  May  12,  and  noted  the  spe 
among  the  small  sloughs  to  the  northward  of  that  place  on  May 
\Miile  descending  the  Athabaska  we  noted  it  near  Athabaska  La 
ing.  May  10;  below  Grand  Rapid,  May  25;  and  on  the  lower  At 
baska,  Mav  31  and  June  1.  We  foimd  it  common  on  Rocher  Ri 
June  0  to  8 ;  and  noted  it  on  Slave  River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  P(» 
June  9;  and  near  Limestone  Point,  June  17.  We  observed  it  als< 
a  small  pond  near  Fort  Resolution,  June  23;  among  the  Simp 
Islands,  50  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Resolution,  July  21;  and  r 
Gros  C^ape,  July  23.     During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Ra- 

«Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (second  scf.),  p.  287,  1802. 

*  Water  birds  N.  A.,  I,  p.  ,524.  iaS4. 

^A  spec-iiiien  from  Fort  Rae,  recorded  bj'  Russell  as  Anas  penelope  (F 
in  Far  North,  p.  2r>7.  1808),  has  been  exaiuiued  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  and  pr 
referable  to  J/,  amcricana. 
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nred  the  species  on  Marian  Lake,  July  31 ;  and  on  MacTavish 
.  August  25.  On  their  return  trip  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt 
y  noted  flocks  near  Athabaska  Landing,  Alberta,  August  31  and 
icmber  7. 

1  the  spring  of  1004  I  first  observed  this  species  at  Fort  Simpson, 
r  3.  noting  two.  I  saw  others  on  May  4,  5,  and  11,  and  collected  a 
lie  on  tlie  last  date.  During  the  remainder  of  the  month  the 
I  wa.s  only  noted  once  or  twice.  A^^lile  descending  the  Mackenzie 
w  one  near  the  mouth  of  Xahanni  River,  June  3 ;  and  several 
een  Fort  Got>d  Hope  and  the  site  of  the  old  fort,  June  25  and 
ollocting  a  male  on  the  former  date. 

rfiardson,  under  the  name  Aims  erecca,  gives  a  description  of  a 
killed  at  Fort  Franklin.*  Ross  records  the  species  as  common 
?  Mackenzie  River  district  north  to  Peel  River,  and  as  having 
n>llerted  at  Fort  Simpson.^  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway 
that  Kennicott  saw  it  on  October  2  at  Fort  Liard,  and  found  it 
!ant  at  Foii  Resolution ;  they  note  its  occurrence  also  at  Fort  Rae, 
erre  House,  and  Big  Island;''  and  a  skin  from  the  latter  locality 
I  in  the  National  Museum.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Anderson, 
arlane  found  it  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  breeding  ducks,  dis- 
ng  ])ut  rme  nest  during  the  several  seasons  spent  there/'  In 
)riu*]r  of  1807,  Spreadborough  found  green  wings  abundant 
Edmonton,  where  the  birds  arrived  about  April  17,  and  were 
m  by  April  24.  Xests  containing  9  and  7  eggs  were  found 
\')  and  June  1,  respectively.*^ 

Jdt*n  Ix)ring  found  it  common  along  the  route  between  Edmon- 
id  the  Rockv  Mountains  in  the  summer  of  181)0,  and  shot  one 
1  distance  west  of  Edmonton,  November  3. 

aednla  discors  (Linn.).     Blue-winged  Teal. 

>  thick  is  a  rather  rare  or  local  summer  resident  north  to  Great 
I^ake.  Ross  recorded  it  as  being  fomid  nortli  to  Fort  Kosohi- 
hul  as  l)eing  rare.^  Kennicott  noted  one  at  Fort  Uosoluticm 
r.  I'^WS  and  a  sj;)ecimen  taken  by  him  there  June  8  [1S()()  |,  is  still 
e  National  Museum.  The  Museum  catalogue  also  records  a 
lifU  collected  at  Fort  Simpson.  J.  Ahl(»n  Loring  found  the 
^  t^ommon  at  Edmonton,  All>erta,  in  September,  lst)4,  and  on  the 
lietwwn  Edmonton  and  Jasper  House  in  tlie  early  autumn  of 

*»  Fanna  BoreaU-Americnna,  II.  j).  44:».  ls;{l. 

''Nat.  Hist.  Kev.,  II  (sec-oiul  scr.),  p.  liS7,  lsr)2. 

*•  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  II,  p.  7,  1SS4. 

^TrfK-.  r.  S.  Nat.  MuH.,  XIV.  p.  Iiio,  ISDl. 

f  Maooun.  ('at.  ("anadhin  liinls.  Tjirt   I.  p.  sl».  1900. 

f  >Cr{.  Hist.  Rev.,  II   (stimul  sor.),  p.  2S7.  ISOJ. 

^  Trans.  Chicago  Acad.  Sci.,  I,  p.  170,  1SUJ>. 
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1895.  In  the  spring  of  1897  Spreadborough  found  it  commoii  i 
Edmonton.  It  Was  first  observed  April  28,  was  common  by  May  1 
and  a  nest  was  found  May  19.«  MacFarlane,  in  a  list  recently  801 
me,  states  that  a  nest  containing  three  eggs  was  found  by  an  Indiq 
near  Fort  Providence  on  June  1,  1885.  H.  W.  Jones,  by  letter,  ^ 
ports  this  teal  from  Hay  River,  Great  Slave  Lake,  where  he  observe 
three  pairs  in  the  summer  of  1907. 

Spatnla  olypeata  (Linn.).     Shoveler;  Spoonbill. 

The  shoveler  is  a  common  species  in  the  southern  part  of  the  regut 
and  occurs  in  small  numbers  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  1 
1901  we  observed  several  individuals  a  few  miles  north  of  Edmontoi 
Alberta,  May  1 ;  and  single  birds  a  short  distance  below  Athabafll 
Landing,  May  6;  below  Grand  Rapid,  May  11;  and  at  Smith  Lam 
ing,  June  10. 

In  1903  we  first  observed  this  species  in  small  numbers  near  Stm 
geon  River,  Alberta,  May  12,  and  saw  several  among  the  sloughs  t 
the  northward  on  May  13.  While  descending  the  Athabaska  we  noAl 
the  species  near  Little  Buffalo  River,  May  25,  and  near  the  Athabaal 
delta,  June  1.  On  their  return  trip  up  the  Athabaska,  my  brother  a4 
Gary  noted  a  few  at  Quito  or  Calling  River,  August  29. 

In  1004  I  observed  spoonbills  but  once,  noting  two  pairs  near 
mouth  of  Peel  River,  July  1. 

Richardson  was  the  first  to  report  this  species  from  the  Mack 
region,  deseiibing  a  specimen  taken  at  Fort  Franklin  in  May,  18SJ8 
Kennicott  mentions  a  pair  shot  by  Hardisty,  May  18,  1860,  at  Fa 
Resolution.*'  Ross  recorded  it  as  being  found,  not  commonly,  hoi 
ever,  in  the  Mackenzie  River  district  north  to  Fort  Good  Hope,  an 
as  having  Iwen  collected  at  Fort  Simpson.''  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridj 
way  state  that  it  was  reported  as  breeding  at  Fort  Resolution,  Fog 
Rae,  Big  Island,  and  Anderson  River.^  The  bird  catalogue  of  tl 
National  Museum  records  specimens  collected  at  the  first  three  of  tho 
localities,  as  well  as  one  (No.  ()0123)  from  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  M» 
Farlajie  recorded  it  as  very  rare  on  Anderson  River,  only  two  havin 
been  shot  during  the  several  seasons  he  collected  there.^  Russc 
records  that  a  male  was  taken  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  7,  1893,  wh( 
the  species  was  not  uncommon,  and  was  breeding.^  Macoun  repor 
that  a  few  pairs  were  breeding  at  Lake  Ste.  Anne  in  the  summer  t 

«  Macoun,  Cat.  Canadian  Hirds,  Part  I,  p.  83,  1900. 

*  Fauna  Horeali-Auiericana,  ll,  p.  439,  1831. 

^^  Trans.  (nik-aj;o  Acad.  Scl.,  I,  p.  171,  18fjf). 

<^Nat.  Hist.  Kcv..  II   (sei-ond  ser.).  p.  287,  1862. 

'  Water  Hirds  N.  A.,  I,  p.  530,  1884. 

f  Proc.  V.  S.  Nat.  Mus..  XIV.  p.  420,  1891. 

if  Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  257,  1898. 
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i*  J.  Alden  Loring  shot  several  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Septein- 
13, 1894. 

It  aeata  ( Linn. ) .     Pintail. 

his  fine  duck  breeds  throughout  the  region  now  under  review, 
g  abundant  from  Great  Slave  Lake  northward  to  the  Arctic  coast, 
nesting  commonly  in  portions  of  the  Barren  Grounds. 
19()1  we  saw  several  on  the  marshes  a  few  miles  north  of  Edmon- 
Alberta,  May  1,  and  several  on  the  Athabaska  below  Athabaska 
ling.  May  6.  We  observed  one  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
17,  and  a  number  near  the  outlet  of  Athabaska  Lake,  June  2 
L  Between  this  point  and  Smith  Landing  we  saw  the  species 
5t  daily.  A  nest  found  on  a  sandy  island  10  miles  below  the 
b  of  Peace  River,  June  8,  contained  9  eggs  on  the  point  of 
ling.  We  did  not  note  the  species  again  until  August  12,  when 
w  a  large  flock  at  Fort  McMurray. 

VMXi  we  first  saw  this  species  near  Sturgeon  River,  Alberta, 
12.  and  noted  several  a  few  miles  to  the  northward,  May  13. 
iote<l  it  daily  on  the  lower  Athabaska,  May  81  to  June  2;  and 
1  it  wmmion  on  Rocher  River,  June  6  to  8,  finding  a  nest  with 
!s  on  the  latter  date.  The  nest  was  among  thick  grass  on  dry 
ad  at  a  distance  of  25  yards  from  a  slough.  On  Slave  River 
loteil  pintails  near  Smith  Landing,  June  10;  and  found  them 
non  lx»tween  Fort  Smith,  Mackenzie,  and  Fort  Resolution,  June 
>  UK  noting  the  species  nearly  every  day,  and  taking  a  male  100 
s  lielow  Fort  Smith,  June  17.  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt 
r  olitjerved  the  species  at  Fort  Providence,  July  (>,  and  on  the 
le  Lake,  July  9.  On  their  return  trip,  at  Athabaska  Landing, 
nta,  August  31,  they  saw  several  large  flocks  evidently  migrating 
hward.  During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae,  1  found  it 
etn  abundant  breeder  along  lower  Grandin  River,  noting  many 
ties  with  young,  August  1  to  3,  when  some  of  the  broods  were 
s  to  fly.  While  traveling  along  the  south  shore  of  (heat  Bear 
»Isaw  a  small  flock  at  our  camp  east  of  I^eith  Point,  August  20; 
'others  near  McVicar  Bay,  September  1)  and  10,  and  took  one  on 
l*U<*r  date.  While  encamped  at  Fort  Franklin,  September  18  to 
Iobserve<l  small  flocks  dailv.  Thev  resorted  to  the  shallow  water 
he  small  bay,  where  our  camp  was  situated,  to  feed  in  their  char- 
•ri-tic  fashion  on  the  small  mollusks  {Lynnued  p(i/tf,sfris)  which 
iinleil  there. 

i  the  spring  of  1904  the  pintail  was  first  observed  near  Fort  Prov- 
<v.  April  27.  At  Fort  Simpson  1  noted  it  A])ril  *28,  when  10 
luluals  were  o!>served.     It  was  next  seen  Mav  4,  and  was  common 

«Cat.  Canadian  .Hinis,  l»art  I,  p.  S4,  IXMK). 
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from  that  date.    While  descending  the  Mackenzie  I  saw  several  nea, 
the  mouth  of  Gravel  River,  June  9  and  10. 

Richardson  reported  this  species  from  Fort  Confidence,  Great  Bes 
Lake,  where  Doctor  Rae  observed  it  May  22,  1849 ;«  Ross  records 
it  as  conmion  in  the  Mackenzie  River  district  north  to  La  Pie^ 
House,  and  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson.^  Bal  :i 
Brewer,  and  Ridg^'ay  state  that  it  was  reported  from  Fort  Reso^ 
tion,  Fort  Anderson,  the  lower  Anderson  River,  and  Rendez^'^o 
Lake ; ''  and  the  bird  catalogues  of  the  National  Museum  show  tli 
specimens  were  received  also  from  Fort  Rae,  Big  Island,  Fort  Sim] 
son,  and  I-*a  Pierre  House.  MacFarlane  states  that  this  is  one  ^ 
the  most  numerous  of  the  ducks  that  breed  in  the  Anderscm  Kiv^ 
country,  and  one  of  the  earliest  to  arrive.''  Russell  records  specr 
mens  collected  May  18  and  June  3,  1898,  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  whe^ 
the  species  was  breeding  commonly.'^ 

Aix  sponsa  (Linn.).     Wood  Duck. 

This  beautiful  duck  is  apparently  a  rare  summer  resident  in  tla 
southern  part  of  the  region,  north  to  the  Peace  River  Valley.  A  dues 
whose  description  applies  unquestionably  to  this  species  was  exanc 
ined  by  Reverend  Mr.  Warwick  of  Fort  Chipewyan,  in  the  summer  c 
1904.  It  had  been  killed  in  the  vicinity.  John  Gulllon,  captain  m 
the  steamer  Grahajne\  who  seemed  familiar  with  the  species,  infonniBi 
me  that  he  occasionally  saw^  it  on  the  lower  part  of  Peace  River. 

Marila  americana  (Eyton).     Redhead. 

Macoun  records  a  specimen  taken  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  whet 
Spreadborough  found  the  species  rare  and  late  in  arriving.^     It  is 
bird  of  tlie  prairie  sloughs,  and  apparently  does  not  regularly  rang 
to  the  northward  of  their  limits. 

Marila  vallisneria  (AA^ils.).     Canvasback. 

This  northwesterly  ranging  species  occurs  rather  commonly  i 
certain  marshy  districts  in  the  Mackenzie  Valley,  but  has  rare! 
been  detected  to  the  eastward  of  that  stream.  In  the  north,  wher 
its  food  is  doubtless  similar  to  that  of  most  of  the  other  species  c 
the  genus,  its  flesh  is  not  distinguishable  in  flavor.  Among  a  bunc 
of  ducks  which  I  saw  in  the  possession  of  an  Indian  at  Fort  Chipi 
wyaii,  August  H,  1901,  and  which  were  killed  in  the  near-by  marshei 
was  a  female  of  this  species.     On  my  next  trip  I  obtained  a  specime 

"Arctic  Searching  Expedition.  TI,  p.  105,  1851. 

^Nat.  Hist.  Kev.,  II  (second  ser.),  i).  2S7,  1862. 

''  Water  Hlrds  N.  A..  I.  p.  513.  1<S84. 

^  Proc.  T •.  S.  Nat.  Mii8..  XIV,  p.  420,  1891. 

''Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  257,  1898. 

1  Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  I,  p.  89,  1900. 
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ich  was  shot  at  Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence,  late  in  Sep- 
iber,  1903.  The  species  is  stated  to  be  of  regular  occurrence  there 
1  to  be  rather  common  in  autumn. 

Joss  first  recorded  the  canvasback  from  the  region,  giving  it  as 
inion  north  to  Great  Slave  Lake;**  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridg^vay 
e  that  it  was  found  breeding  at  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Simpson, 
1  Rae,  and  on  Anderson  River;''  and  the  bird  catalogue  of  the 
ional  Museum  shows  that  specimens  were  received  also  from  Big 
nd.  Great  Slave  Lake.  MacFarlane  found  a  few  nests  in  the 
nitv  of  Fort  Anderson  ;^  and  specimens  of  the  bird  and  its  eggs 
?  taken  at  lesser  Slave  Lake  by  Strachan  Jones  in  1868.  Macoun 
?s  that  he  had  seen  it  in  immense  numbers  on  lesser  Slave  Lake 
in  the  Peace  River  country ;  and  that  Spreadborough  found  it 
mon  and  breeding  near  Edmonton  in  the  summer  of  1898.** 

ila  marila  (Linn.).     Scaup  Duck. 

be  large  '  bluebill '  occurs  commonly  north  at  least  to'^he  region 
be  upper  Mackenzie.  •*- 

I  the  summer  of  1901  several  scaups  were  seen  on  the  itt'arshes  at 
mouth  of  the  Quatre  Fourches,  near  Fort  Chipewyanr  May  24, 
on  Athabaska  Lake  near  the  same  place.  May  81.  AMiile  detained 
rind  on  Loon  Island,  Great  Slave  Lake,  50  miles  north  of  Fort 
Jution,  July  11  to  14,  I  observed  a  few  daily  and  took  a  pair  on 

11.    The  crop  of  one  of  them  contained  nearly  a  handful  of 

II  mollusks  (Lymn^a).  On  July  26,  1903,  I  observed  a  female, 
mpanied  by  young,  among  the  islands  between  Trout  Rock  and 

Rae. 
I  the  spring  of  1904  I  did  not  detect  this  species  at  Fort  Simpson 
1  May  24,  when  I  shot  an  adult  male  from  a  small  flock  composed 
lis  species  and  M.  afflnis. 

bis  bird  was  apparently  first  recorded  from  tli is  region  by  Ross, 
gave  it  as  occurring  north  to  Fort  Resolution;'  Baird,  Brewer, 
Ridg^ay  state  that  it  was  found  breeding  at  Big  Island  and 
:  Rae:^  Macoun  states  that  Spreadborough  found  it  breeding  in 
\  lakes  between  Edmonton  and  Lake  Ste.  Anne  in  June,  1898.^ 


laaffinis  (Eyton).     Lesser  Scaup  Uuck. 

le  little  bluebill  abounds  in  suitable  places  throughout  the  region 
1  to  the  tree  limit.    An  adult  male,  shot  by  one  of  the  canoemen 

'     ■  ^^^^m-^^^^^^^,  ^^— ^    [■■■Mil.—     ■  -  ■     —     ■■  --  '    ■  ■         -  ■       -■-  .   -  ■         -  I      ■ 

«Nat»  Hist.  Rev.,  II   (second  sor.),  i).  2S7,  l.S<»2. 

*  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  II,  p.  35,  1SS4. 

<"Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mns.,  XIV,  p.  421,  1S91. 

*Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  1,  p.  SO,  lliOO. 

<^Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (second  sen),  j).  2S7,  18G2. 

^  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  II,  p.  10,  1884. 

9  Cat  Canadian  Birds,  Part  I,  p.  91,  lt)00. 
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on  the  Athabaska  above  Pelican  Rapid,  May  7,  1901,  was  identifi^^ 
but  was  not  preserved. 

On  May  13,  1903,  we  saw  two  individuals  on  a  small  slough  n<^^« 
of  Sturgeon  River,  Alberta,  and  noted  the  species  on  the  Athabaig&J 
at  Grand  Rapid,  May  25,  and  near  Poplar  Point,  May  30.  We 
several  in  the  marshes  adjoining  Rocher  River,  June  6  to  8, 
on  Slave  River  below  Fort  Smith,  June  15  and  16.  I  next  o 
the  species  at  Fort  Franklin,  Great  Bear  Lake,  September  20, 
I  shot  two  from  a  small  flock  in  the  bay;  I  saw  another  flock 
the  same  place,  September  27.  While  ascending  the  Mackenzie, 
noted  a  few  nearly  every  day  between  Fort  Norman  and  F 
Wrigley,  October  2  to  11,  and  daily  to  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  Ri 
October  12  to  16. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  observed  this  species  at  Fort  Simpsoii63 
May  24,  when  I  shot  an  adult  male  from  a  mixed  flock  on  the  riv^ptfi 
I  saw  a  few  in  the  lakes  on  Manito  Island,  near  Fort  Good  licfpjfl^ 
June  23,  and  a  pair  in  a  small  lake  near  Fort  McPherson,  Julj^^^ 

This  species  has  been  reported  from  a  number  of  localities  thr 
out  the  wooded  portion  of  the  regicm.  Ross  records  it  as  abun 
in  the  Mackenzie  River  district  north  to  Peel  River,  and  as  ha 
been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson."  In  the  Anderson  River  rei 
MacFarlane  found  it  breeding  in  fair  numbers  to  the  very  ed 
the  wooded  country  east  of  Fort  Anderson.**  Entries  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  National  Museum,  in  Baird's  handwriting, 
specimens  from  Fort  Resolution,  Big  Island,  Fort  Simpson,  F 
Norman,  and  Fort  Rae,  and  one  from  the  latter  locality  is  still 
the  collection.  Macoun  records  a  specimen  taken  at  Edmonton  ^ 
and  J.  Alden  Loring  reported  shooting  several  at  the  same  place  VM 
September,  1894. 

Marila  coUaris  (Donov.).     Ring-necked  Duck. 

This  duck  has  not  been  observed  north  of  Fort  Simpson,  and  ii 
rather  rare  up  to  that  latitude.     In  the  season  of  1901  we  detected^ 
it  but  once,  near  the  mouth  of  Peace  River,  June  5,  when  we  saw; 
a  pair  and  collected  the  male.     The  birds  were  in  a  small  land- 
locked  pond  in  dense  spruce  woods,  in  company  with  a  pair  of  green* 
winged  teals,  and  both  species  were  extremely  tame. 

On  September  3,  1903,  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Gary  col- 
lected 2  specimens  on  the  Athabaska,  a  few  miles  above  Athabaska  ^ 
Landing. 

The   ring-necked   duck   was   first   recorded    from   the   Mackenzie 
River  region  bv  Ross,  who  states  that  it  was  rare  north  to  Fort  * 

aXat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  287,  1862. 
&  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  421,  1892. 
c  Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  I,  p.  94,  1900. 
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SmpsoD,  and  had  b^n  taken  at  that  post.<^    Russell  records  a  speci- 
■n  taken  by  him  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  22,  1893,  no  others  being 

dangnla  americana  Bonap.    American  Golden-eye. 

ITiis  is  an  abundant  breeder  along  the  Athabaska  and  Slave 
especially  on  their  lower  courses,  and  occurs  also,  though 
less  abundantly,  on  the  Mackenzie  nearly  to  its  mouth. 
Id  1901  we  saw  a  number  on  Lily  Lake,  Alberta,  May  2,  and  found 
^)ecies  common  on  the  lower  Athabaska,  May  16  and  17.  We 
it  fairly  common  also  on  upper  Slave  River,  and  collected  a 
e  10  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Peace,  June  11.  A  nest 
the  same  day  was  just  completed,  but  no  eggs  had  been  de- 
.  The  site  consisted  of  the  nesting  cavity  of  a  flicker  in 
top  of  a  dead  poplar,  which,  weakened  by  the  excavation,  had 
broken  oflf.  We  saw  several  and  took  a  female  on  Slave  River, 
miles  below  Fort  Smith,  Mackenzie,  July'l,  and  found  the 
rather  common  on  the  lower  Slave,  Julv  3  and  4.  While  on 
outward  trip  we  observed  a  few  near  Fort  Chipewyan,  August  8. 
May  14,  IDOfS,  we  noted  a  few^  individuals  at  Two  Lakes,  Al- 
and while  descending  the  Athabaska  saw  the  species  nearly 
day.  It  was  especially  common  on  the  lower  river,  where 
us  large  balsam  poplars  afford  convenient  nesting  sites.  On 
31,  at  a  point  about  30  miles  above  tlie  mouth  of  the  river,  7 
were  seen  inspecting  a  hollow  in  a  high  stub.  They  repeatedly 
about  it,  one  or  two  frequently  alighting  at  the  entrance  for 
far  .seconds.  We  saw  several  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  June  4;  and 
the  species  common  on  Rocher  River,  June  6  to  8.  A  set  of 
fppsh  eggs  was  collected,  June  6,  from  a  hollow  in  a  poplar  stub, 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  nest  was  composed  of  down  from  the 
of  the  parent,  and  a  small  quantity  of  grass.  The  species  was 
n  on  Slave  River  between  Peace  River  and  Smith  Landing, 
9  and  10,  and  between  Fort  Smith,  Mackenzie,  and  the  lower 
',  June  15  to  18.  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Cary  noted 
Biwal  near  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  River,  July  11  and  12,  and  on 
^  return  trip  found  it  common  on  the  lower  Athabaska,  August 
iDd6. 

In  the  spring  of  1904,  the  golden-eye  was  first-  noted  at  Fort  Simp- 
■  on  April  28,  when  one  was  shot  by  an  Indian.  Two  were  seen 
liT  2,  two  on  May  4,  and  several  on  May  12.  While  descending 
t  Mackenzie,  I  found  it  rather  common  between  Forts  Xornian  and 
»d  Hope,  June  16  to  ^0. 

o  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  11  (wt^cond  sor.),  p.  2^7,  1802. 
»  ExpL  In  Far  North,  p.  257,  1898. 
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This  species  was  recorded   from  the  Mackenzie  River  region 
Ross,  who  listed  it  as  occurring  north  to  the  Arctic  coast,  and 
having  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson.**     Kennicott  noted  its  arrix 
at  Fort  Resolution  on  May  7,  1860.^     Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgw 
record  eggs  from  Fort  Rae;''  and  the  bird  catalogue  of  the  Natioi 
Museum  shows  that  specimens  were  received  from  Fort   Rae,  B 
Island,  Fort  Simpson,  and  Peel  River  [Fort  McPherson]  ;  one  fn 
the  latter  localitv  is  still  in  the  collection.     Macoun  states  that 
has  found  it  breeding  on  Buffalo  Lake,  near  Methye  Portage.'' 
Alden  Ijoring  reported  shooting  s(»veral  along  the  upper  Athabad 
near  Jasper  House,  in  the  fall  of  1895. 

Clang^la  islandica  (Gmel.).     Barrow  Golden-eye. 

This  golden-eye  is  known  from  the  region  only  from  a  few  scatti 
ing  specimens  which  have  been  taken  in  the  Mackenzie  and  Anders 
River  valleys.  Brewer  states  that  "  a  single  individual  was  tak 
by  Mr.  M.  Mcleod,  June  29,  1863,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Anders< 
On  the  14th  of  June  in  the  following  year  (18(>4)  Mr.  MacFarUi 
secured  a  fine  male  example  at  Fort  Anderson.  This  individual  h 
been  in  the  habit  of  flying  over  the  fort  for  several  evenings  in  si 
cession,  and  was  at  length  secured  on  a  small  lake  just  l)ehind  t 
reservation.  The  female  had  her  nest  somewhere  in  the  vicinii 
but  eluded  all  their  endeavors  to  discover  the  place.  Mr.  MacFarla 
speaks  of  this  species  as  the  rarest  of  the  ducks  that  visit  the 
parts.'' ^  MacFarlane  mentions  the  same  circumstances  mo 
briefly:^  and  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  also  record  the  ti 
specimens,^  one  of  which  is  still  in  the  National  Museum.  T 
museum  catalogue  records  also  a  specimen  of  Bucephala  hlandi 
from  Fort  Rae,  but  apparently  it  is  not  at  present  in  the  miiseui 

In  the  collection  of  mounted  birds  in  the  museum  of  the  Iludsoi 
Bay  Company  at  Fort  Simpson  are  two  specimens,  shot  some  yea 
ago  at  Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence. 

Charitonetta  albeola  (Linn.).     Buffle-head. 

The  buffle-head  is  an  abundant  breeder  along  the  Athabaska  ai 
Slave  rivers,  especially  along  the  lower  parts  of  their  courses,  wh( 
nesting  sites  are  easily  found,  and  occurs  less  commonly  along  t 
Mackenzie  to  its  mouth.  In  the  spring  of  1901  we  found  this  bi 
abundant  on  the  Athabaska,  noting  it  daily  between  Athabaska  Lan 
ing  and  Athabaska  I^ake  May  0  to  17.     We  saw  a  few  near  Fort  Chi 

"Nat.  Hist.  Kev..  II    (second  ser.),  p.  2aS,  1862. 

&  Trans.  Chicago  Acad.  Sci.,  p.  170,  1869. 

^^  Water  Birds  X.  A.,  II,  p.  47.  1884. 

^  Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  I,  p.  05.  1000. 

cBuU.  Nntt.  Orn.  Club.  IV.  pp.  150.  151,  1879. 

1  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  421,  1891. 

0  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  II,  p.  44,  1884. 
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an  May  24,  and  after  leaving  Athabaska  Lake  noted  it  on  Rocher 
er  June  5;  10  miles  below  Peace  River  June  7,  and  25  miles 
»w  the  Peace  June  12  and  18.  I  saw  a  pair  at  Fort  vSmith, 
rkenzie.  June  21,  and  while  on  the  wav  to  Great  Slave  Lake  noted 
I  .-hort  distance  below  Fort  Smith  June  29.  and  100  miles  below 
y  2.  I  saw  a  few  on  Great  Slave  Lake  near  Stone  Island  July  9. 
D  ItH)^  we  first  noted  this  species  near  Sturgeon  River,  Alberta, 
y  13,  and  saw  several  at  Two  Lakes,  May  14.  We  found  the  bird 
wnon  on  the  Athabaska,  and  noted  it  nearlv  everv  day  while  we 
w  de>cending  the  river.  We  found  it  common  also  on  Rocher 
rer  June  0  to  8;  and  on  Slave  River  between  Fort  Smith,  Mac- 
azie.  and  Fort  Resolution  June  15  to  19.  'While  crossing  Great 
ive  I^ke  to  Fort  Rae  I  saw  several  on  the  lake  near  Gros  Cape 

h  23. 

« 

h  the  spring  of  1904  I  saw  a  pair  at  Fort  Simpson  May  11  and  a 
I  near  the  same  place  May  12  and  14.  During  the  remainder  of 
if  I  otx'asionally  noted  a  pair  or  two  on  the  small  ponds  in  the 
anity.  near  which  the  birds  are  said  to  nest.  AVhile  descending 
iMackenzie  I  noted  the  species  between  Fort  Simpson  and  Nahanni 
ir«r  June  2  and  3,  and  75  miles  below  Fort  Good  Hope  June  26. 
iw  a  female  with  her  brood  of  young  near  Fort  McPherson  July  8, 
I  two  young,  probably  from  the  same  brood,  were  obtained  from 
Indian  the  same  day. 

loss  lists  the  buffle-head  as  abundant  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region 
lh  t<»  the  Arctic  coast,  and  as  having  been  taken  at  Fort  Simpson." 
inl.  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  it  was  found  breeding  at  Fort 
niution,  Fort  Simpson,  and  Fort  Rae.^  In  the  summer  of  1895 
ilden  luring  reported  it  as  common  on  the  lake,s  along  the  route 
ween  Edmonton  and  Jasper  House,  Alberta.  In  189(>  he  found  it 
inion  and  breeding  in  the  vicinity  of  Henry  House  in  July,  and 
e«l  it  on  most  of  the  lakes  on  the  route  between  Jasper  House  and 
ok}'  River  August  20  to  October  8. 

tlda  hyemalis  (Linn.).     Old-squaw. 

Q  spring  and  fall  these  interesting  birds  pass  through  the  region 
r  under  review  in  large  numbers,  while  migrating  to  and  from 
r  breecling  grounds  along  its  northern  border.  In  spring  tliev 
«r  >rx)n  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  and  move  leisurely  nortli- 
ij  with  the  advancing  .season,  easily  renching  (heir  summer  homes 
rand  on  the  Barren  Grounds  as  early  as  thev  are  ready  for  o(tii- 
f\.  The  various  tribes  of  the  north  designate  the*  species  by 
j«^  derived  from  its  characteristic  note,  and  these  names  have  lH»en 


«  Nat.  Hint.  Rev.,  II    (seooml  sor. ).  p.  12SS,  1S«2. 
*  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  II,  p.  51,  1884. 
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adopted  to  some  extent  by  the  whites.  The  Crees  along  the  Att 
baska  caU  it  ra-ca-wee' ;  the  Chipewyans  and  related  tribes  of  l 
Slave  and  Mackenzie  rivers  refer  to  it  as  a-ha-lik' ;  while  the  EskL 
are  said  to  give  it  the  name  a-han-lin' .  A  few  were  still  lingering' 
the  lower  Athabaska  when  we  descended  it  in  the  spring  of  1901,  ai 
we  saw  a  flock  50  miles  below  Fort  McMurray  on  the  evening  i 
Mav  15. 

In  1903  this  species  was  first  observed  on  Great  Bear  Lake  east  € 
Leith  Point,  where  I  saw  a  large  flock  August  28.  It  was  next  ol 
served  near  the  same  place  on  September  4,  a  few  being  seen.  Whil 
coasting  along  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  several  flocks  were  observi 
near  Leitli  Point  September  8,  and  between  there  and  McVicar  Bi 
September  9.  Between  this  point  and  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  whil 
we  reached  Septeml)er  17,  flocks  were  seen  nearly  every  day. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  saw  this  species  at  Fort  Simpson  Ml 
10,  from  which  date  it  w^as  common.  The  birds,  usually  in  small  flod 
floated  down  with  the  current  among  the  ice  floes,  occasionally  risil 
and  winging  their  way  swiftly  upstream  to  regain  lost  ground.  Tl 
males  played  about  on  the  water,  chasing  each  other  and  utterb 
their  loud,  clear  notes,  which  soon  became  associated  in  the  mind  wi 
the  long,  cool  evenings  of  the  Arctic  spring,  with  the  sun  hanging  Ifl 
in  the  northwestern  horizon.  ^VTien  they  are  lightly  swimming  aboc 
the  long  tails  are  elevated  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  and  with  th4 
striking  color  pattern  the  birds  present  a  very  jaunty  appearan 
They  are  usually  rather  tame,  sometimes  rising  and  coming  to  mc 
the  canoe,  and  actually  becoming  less  wild  if  shot  at.  WTien  slight 
wounded  they  are  among  the  most  expert  of  divers  and  are  diffici 
to  secure.  The  males  played  together  considerably  before  the  fema^l 
arrived,  but  after  that  important  event  their  gymnastic  and  voc 
performances  knew  no  bounds.  Several  males  were  taken  May  1 
and  the  first  female  was  secured  May  23,  though  apparently  they  hi 
arrived  several  days  earlier.  During  the  remainder  of  May  the  bir 
were  noted  almost  daily. 

While  I  was  descending  the  Mackenzie  in  June  the  species  w 
still  slowly  moving  northward,  and  small  flocks  were  seen  betwe* 
P\)rt  Simpson  and  Nahanni  River,  June  2  and  3;  near  Fort  Wriglc 
June  7;  near  Blackwater  River,  June  9;  near  Gravel  River,  June  1 
50  miles  below  Fort  Norman,  June  17;  near  Wolverine  Rock,  Ju: 
18:  below  Fort  Good  Hope,  June  25;  and  above  the  lower  Rampar 
June  29. 

Sabine  states  that  this  species  "  breeds  in  the  North  Georg 
Islands,  but  is  not  common  there/'"  Franklin,  during  his  first  jou 
ney  to  the  Arctic  coast,  observed  it  on  Melville  Sound,  August  14  ai 
15,  1821.     The  birds  were  molting  and  were  assembled  in  immen 

• 

'^  Suppl.  to  ApiK^ndix  Parry's  First  Voyage,  i>.  ccviii,  1824. 
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L*  Simpson  also  noted  this  circumstance  near  the  same  locality 
0,  1838.*    King  recorded  the  species  from  Clinton-Colden 
p/  Richardson  noted  it  on  the  Arctic  coast  west  of  Cape  Hope  in 
flunmer  of  1848,'  and  states  that  Rae  observed  it  June  1,  1849, 
Fort  Confidence,  Great  Bear  Lake/    J.  C.  Ross  noted  it  at  Port 
1,  where  it  arrived  early  in  June,  1825/    M'Clintock  records  it 
Port  Kennedy.'    Greely  records  it  as  seen  by  the  members  of 
?rs  squadron  on  July  11,  1851,  in  Wellington  Channel.*    Arm- 
noted  it  ad  common  near  Prince  Alfred  Cape,  Banks  Land, 
19,  1851;  he  records  it  also  from  Mercy.  Bay  and  states  it 
last  duck  to  arrive  in  spring,  and  the  last  to  leave  in  autumn.* 
lists  it  as  abundant  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  the 
coast ;  ^  and  MacFarlane  found  it  breeding  in  great  numbers 
Fort  Anderson;  along  Anderson  River;  on  the  Barren  Grounds; 
OD  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  [Franklin  Bay].    The  number 
;iggs  in  a  set  ranged  from  5  to  7.*     The  bird  catalogue  of  the 
il  Museum  records  specimens  from  Fort  Rae,  Big  Island, 
Simpson,  and  Peel  River  [Fort  McPherson].     Russell  noted 
species  in  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie  in  the  suunner  of  1804.' 
intimates  that  this  species  was  abundant  about  the  mouth  of 
^Uickenzie  in  late  August,  1890.*"    Seton  mentions  it  as  breeding 
ilk  Barren  Grounds  northeast  of  Great  Slave  Lake  in  the  sum- 
of  1907,  and  as  common  near  Fort  Reliance  in  mid-September." 

histrionicns  (Linn.).     Harlequin  Duck. 

beautiful  species  apparently  (K*curs  throughout  the  .wooded 
of  the  region,  but  is  rather  rare.  It  usually  frequents  rapicl 
i,  and  is  generally  detected  during  migration.  Adult  males, 
\h  mounted,  said  to  have  been  shot  near  the  post,  were  obtained 
m  natives  at  Fort  Resolution  in  1901  and  1903. 
IXiring  my  trip  northward  from  Great  Slave  Lake  in  1903  T  took 
yecinien  among  the  rapids  on  the  river  north  of  Lake  Hardisty 
I  August   20,  and  noted  another  on   the  lower  part  of  the  same 

•Narrative  of  Journey  to  Polar  Seii,  p.  llKi,  1S2;{. 

•Narrative  Discoveries  on  North  Coa8t  of  America,  i>.  2S3,  184.'$. 

''Narrative  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,  I.  p.  2;i;">,  1836. 

'Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  I,  p.  287,  1851. 

^Ibfd^   II.  I».  lOS,  1851. 

f  PaiT>*'a  Third  Voyage,  Appendix,  p.  100,  182G. 

f  V<»yaKe  of  the  Far,  p.  292,  1860. 

*IC*-|ft.  ICxi^ed.  I^dy  Franlclln  Bay,  II,  p.  35,  1888. 

•  Narrative  Discovery  Northwest  Passiijre,  pp.  :«)!,  52'J.  1857. 
'  Nat.  HiHt.  Itev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  28.S,  1802. 

*Pr**c.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  421,  18J)1. 

'  Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  130,  18i)H. 

»  Prvw.  Acad.  Nat.  Scl.  Phila.,  1898,  p.  1^7. 

•  Auk,  XXV,  11.  60,  1908. 
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stream  Au^ist  24.  Those  seen  allowed  themselves  to  be  carri 
downstream  by  the  swift  current  on  our  approach,  and  on  rising ; 
variably  attempted  to  fly  past  us  up  the  river. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  a  pair  was  s<»cured  from  a  flock  of  4  m 
Fort  Simpson,  May  25.  They  were  the  first  detected,  though  1 
species  must  have  arrived  some  time  previously.  This  duck  is  sa 
to  be  often  seen  on  Bluefish  Creek,  a  small  rapid  stream  cmptyii 
into  the  Mackenzie  opposite  Fort  Simpson. 

Richardson  states  that  the  harle^iuin  frequents  Bear  I^ke  Rivi 
and  notes  its  habit. of  allowing  itself  to  be  carried  down  a  rapi 
while  it  seeks  its  food  in  the  eddies;**  Ross  lists  it  as  rare  in  t 
Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  the  Arctic  coast,  and  as  having  be 
collected  at  Fort  Simpson  ;**  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Kidgway  state  tl 
specimens  were  obtained  near  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Simpson,  F< 
Rae,  La  Pierre  House,  Fort  Halkett,  and  on  the  Barren  Lands ;  *^  a 
the  bird  catalogue  of  the  National  Museum  shows  that  skins  wi 
received  also  from  Peel  River  and  Fort  Liard.  Russell  took  a  femj 
at  Fort  Rae,  July  27,  1893.''  In  1895  J.  Alden  Loring  procured 
skin  near  Jasper  House  from  an  Indian,  who  said  he  had  shot  t 
bird  on  one  of  the  streams  in  the  high  mountains.  Reed  records  e| 
from  Peel  River,  taken  June  18,  1898,  bv  C.  E.  Whittaker.^ 

Somateria  mollissima  borealis  (C.  1^.  Brehm).     Northern  Eider. 

The  common  northern  eider  occurs  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  .Vrc 
Archipelago,  being  replaced  by  S.  r-nigra  to  the  westward,  probal 
in  the  region  of  Banks  Land. 

J.  C.  Ross  recorded  '  Aiuix  moUifisivui '  from  Port  Bo  wen,  where 
arrived  abundantlv  early  in  June,  1825.^  Sutherland  noted  the  fi: 
eiders  at  Assistance  Bay,  June  8,  1851.^^  Osborn  leported  the  spec 
abundant  in  AVellington  Channel  the  last  week  in  August,  1850,  wh 
the  birds  were  going  south.''  Eider  ducks  have  been  reported  a! 
from  various  points  about  Melville  Island. 

Somateria  v-nig^a  Gray.     Pacific  Eider. 

During  my  descent  of  the  Mackenzie  in  June,  1904,  an  adult  mi 
in  the  flesh  was  obtained  at  Fort  (lood  Hope  from  an  Indian.  ] 
had  killed  it  on  the  Mackenzie,  20  miles  below  the  post,  on  June 


«  Arctic  Searching:  Kxi>editi<>n,   1,  [).  202,  lsr»l. 
&  Nat.  Hist.  Kcv..  II    (second  ser.),  p.  2SS.  lsn2. 
c  Water  Hirds  X.  A..  II,  p.  'A.  1SS4. 

<^  Expl.   in    Far  North,   i>.  257,   181)S.     ( Spociiiien   probably  from  YellowkE 
River.) 

^  N.  A.  Hirds*  Kjx^'s.  i).  70.  liM)4. 
/Parry's  Tliird  Voya^'c,  Appendix,  p.  KKJ,  l.S2t;. 
^  Journ.  Voyajre  to  Ratlin  Bay.  II,  p.  i:«),  l.sr>2. 
*  Stray  Leaves  from  Arctic  Jourual,  p.  121.  1852. 
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h1  had  saved  the  specimen  for  niQ.  Its  occurrence  was  considered 
rr  unusual.  On  my  return  I  obtained  a  second  specimen,  which  had 
m  killed  near  the  post  about  June  30.  Another,  killed  by  a  native 
irFort  Providence  in  the  spring,  was  obtained  from  Joseph  Hodg- 
I  of  that  post.  Another  individual,  a  male,  was  observed  on  the 
ckenzio  near  Fort  Providence,  on  June  21,  by  J.  AV.  Mills. 
!Tii>  i>  the  common  eider  on  the  Arctic  coast  of  Mackenzie,  replac- 

\  moIliSinma^  according  to  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway,  as  far 
;  ;it  least  as  the  mouth  of  the  Copi>ermine.'»  Richardson,  on  Au- 
l  II.  1S48,  ol>served  eider  ducks,  probably  of  this  species,  near 
le  Bathurst.  They  were  assembled  in  immense  flocks  and  were 
rating  westward  along  the  coast.''  Probably  referring  to  the 
ent  bird,  Armstrong  speaks  of  seeing  many  eiders,  which  he  sup- 
J  to  l:)elong  to  the  common  species,  on  Banks  Land  near  Prince 
■hI  Cape,  August  19,  ISSl.**  MacFarlane  found  it  breeding  in 
m\>e  numbers  on  Franklin  Bay,  and  also  notes  it  as  abundant  on 
rpool  Bay.* 

lough  essentially  maritime,  the  Pacific  eider  has  been  taken  in 
nterior  on  a  few  occasions  previous  to  our  visits.  Ross,  in  1862, 
ne<l  up  the  evidence  relating  to  this  point  as  follows:  "A  male 
men  of  this  very  rare  bird  was  shot  by  me  at  Fort  Resolution  in 

an<l  a  female  was  obtained  bv  Mr.  Alex.  McKenzie  in  IBGl  at 
inie  place.''  * 

•jxvinien  collected  at  Fort  Resolution  by  McKenzie,  probably  the 
t-fernnl  to  by  Ross,  is  still  in  the  National  Museum. 

leria  spectabilis  (Linn.).     King  Kider. 

i-i  eider  is  rather  common  on  the  coast  and  islands  of  the  Arctic 
ind  our  observations  show  that  it  migrates  through  the  interior 
ail  nunibei's.  On  October  25,  1903,  a  few  days  after  my  arrival 
rt  .*^inips<>n.  a  flock  of  4  was  seen  on  the  Mackenzie,  and  a  female 
p«iin»d.  The  birds  were  quietly  resting  on  the  water  and  allow- 
j«*niselves  to  be  carried  down  stream  bv  the  ice-laden  cnirrent. 
the  suninier  of  1J>()4.  on  my  return  trip,  I  obtained  tlie  skin  of 
hilt  male  from  James  MacKinlev,  of  Fort  Resohition.  It  had 
killed  by  a  native  during  the  spring,  somewhere  on  Great  Slave 
to  the  eastward  of  that  iK)st,  and  was  considered  a  great  rarity. 
•  ^eeni  to  be  the  first  records  of  its  occurrence  in  the  interior  of 
virion. 

lirif  stated  that  the  king  eider  was  abinidant  on  (he  North 
I'ui    Islands    (referring  more   particularly   to  Melville   Island), 


"  Water  Birils  N.  A..  II,  p.  SI.  issi. 

«>  Arctic  Setirclilng  ExiKHntion,  I,  p.  l»(;ik  isr.l. 

*"  Narrative  Discovery  Northwest  Tassa^e,  p.  :«)1,  l.sr»7. 

<«  I*n>c.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  i».  V22.  ISDl. 

•*  Nat.  Hl8t.  Uev.,  11  (secuud  skT.),  p.  l!s.s.  ]S(;l>. 
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where  it  nested  on  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  fresh- 
ponds.*»  J.  C.  Ross  recorded  it  from  Port  Bowen,  where  it  arri^ 
abundantly  in  early  June,  1825.*  M'Clintock  noted  it  at  Port  Et 
nedy;^  M'Dougall  from  Winter  Harbor;'  and  McCormick  frg 
Beechey  Island.*'  Armstrong  observed  many  near  Prince  Aifti 
Cape,  Banks  Land,  August  19,  1851,  and  noted  the  arrival  of  thebil 
at  Mercy  Bay  about  June  1,  1852.'  MacFarlane  found  it  numeral 
on  Franklin  Bay,  and  also  received  eggs  from  the  Eskimo  of  liw 
pool  Bay.^  Hubert  Darrell  informs  me  that  he  observed  king  eidp 
on  Melville  Sound  on  June  10,  1902. 

Oidemia  deglandi  Bonap.    White-winged  Scoter. 

This  species,  the  '  big  black  duck '  of  the  residents,  occurs  < 
nearly  all  the  lakes  throughout  the  wooded  portion  of  the  regio 
In  1901  we  saw  a  number  on  Athabaska  Lake  near  Fort  Chipewyi 
May  24,  and  found  it  common  on  the  Northern  Arm  of  Great  SUv 
Lake  July  15  and  16. 

In  1903  we  first  noted  this  bird  on  Athabaska  Lake  June  2,  ai 
saw  several  on  Rocher  River  June  6,  and  near  Smith  Landing  Js 
10.  Several  were  seen  on  Great  Slave  I^ake  near  Fort  Resolutii 
June  23.  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Gary  noted  it  on  the  waj- 
Hay  River  June  27,  and  between  there  and  Desmarais  Islands  J% 
1 ;  saw  a  number  between  Desmarais  Islands  and  Fort  Provided 
July  2;  and  found  it  common  below  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  Ri^ 
July  19.  On  their  return  trip  they  noted  it  near  Slave  Point,  Gre 
Slave  Lake,  July  27,  and  saw  one  at  Athabaska  Landing  Septemb 
4,  and  a  few  on  Lily  Lake  September  24,  While  crossing  Gre 
Slave  Lake  to  Fort  Rae  I  found  it  common  among  the  islands  < 
the  Northern  Arm  July  24  to  26.  During  my  trip  northward  fro 
Fort  Rae  I  noted  the  species  on  lower  .Grandin  River  August  1,  ai 
on  Sarahk  Lake  August  7.  A  few  were  seen  on  Great  Bear  LaJ 
to  the  eastward  of  Leith  Point  August  28;  I  noted  it  also  ne 
McVicar  Bay  September  9 ;  east  of  Manito  Islands  September  13  ai 
14,  collecting  one  on  the  latter  date;  and  near  the  outlet  of  Gre 
Bear  Lake  September  17.  AATiile  ascending  the  Mackenzie  I  not 
the  species  10  miles  below  Gravel  River  October  4;  below  Roc 
Trempe-lVan  Octol)er  8  and  9;  near  Fort  Wrigley  October  10;  ai 
several  times  l)etween  there  and  Nahanni  River  October  12  to  1 
Some  of  these  later  birds  were  wounded  individuals  which  could  n 

^  Suppl.  to  Appendix  Parry's  First  Voyage,  p.  ccvii,  1824. 

^  Parry's  Third  Voyagts  Apiiendix,  "p.  106,  1826. 

^  Voyage  ot  the  Fox,  p.  2t)2,  1860. 

^  Voyage  of  tlie  RvHolntc,  p.  259,  1857. 

^  MeCorniicIv's  Voyages,  II,  p.  00,  1884. 

1  Narrative  Discovery  Northwest  Passage,  pp.  i^l,  522,  1857. 

0  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  422,  1891. 
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nte,  but  some  were  strong  on  the  wing  and  evidently  were  re- 
oing  Yolnntarily. 

1  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  noted  this  bird  at  Fort  Simpson  May 
rhen  I  saw  a  small  flock  on  the  river.  The  species  was  common 
nexi  day  and  was  several  times  observed  during  the  remainder 
le  month.    It  was  most  abundant  in  some  small  lakes  near  the 

where  the  natives  reported  that  it  breeds.  While  descending 
Uackenzie  in  June  I  noted  it  nearly  every  day.  Several  were 
near  Fort  McPherson  July  15,  and  a  few  on  my  return  trip  up 
Mackenzie  late  in  July. 

icFarlane  found  the  white-winged  scoter  breeding  throughout 
Inderson  Eiver  region,  both  in  the  wooded  country  and  on  the 
rens'.*  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  it  was  taken  at 
Resolution  by  Kennicott;^  and  the  bird  catalogue  of  the  Na- 
1  Museum  shows  that  specimens  were  received  also  from  Fort 
Fort  Simpson,  and  Fort  Norman.     Salvador!   I'ecords  speci- 

from  Big  Island  and  Fort  Simpson.^  Macoun  states  that 
idborough  found  it  common  on  Lake  Ste.  Anne,  near  Edmon- 
fune  9, 1898.'    Seton  records  the  species  from  Artillery  I^ake.* 

da  penpicillata  (Linn.).     Surf  Scoter. 

is  widely  distributed  species,  usually  called  '  black  duck '  by  the 
itants,  breeds  commonly  throughout  the  wooded  portion  of  the 
I  north  of  Athabaska  Lake,  and  to  some  extent  north  of  the 
of  trees- 

:he  .spring  of  1901  we  first  noted  the  surf  scoter  on  the  Atha- 
below   Fort  McMurray,  where  a  few  were  seen  on  May  14. 

we  were  coasting  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  from  Fort 
Bryan  to  Point  La  Brie,  May  25,  we  saw  namlH?rs,  and  while 
ing.   May  31,  we  again  noted  the  si)ecies.     The  birds   were 

common  on  the  Northern  Arm  of  Great  Slave  Lake  July  15 
u  and  a  number  were  seen  near  Fort  Rae  elulv  22. 
903  we  first  saw  this  scoter  on  the  Athabaska,  above  Grand 
,  May  20.  We  next  noticed  it  near  Sniitli  Landing  June  10, 
iw  numbers  on  Slave  River  between  Fort  Smith  and  Fort 
tion,  Mackenzie,  June  IG,  18,  and  10.  My  brotlier  and  Cary 
the  si>ecies  at  Hay  River,  June  28,  and  saw  upward  of  500  on 
e  lietween  Hay  River  and  Desmarais  Ishuids,  July  1.  On  July 
saw  immense  flocks,  aggregating  tliousands  of  indivi(hials,  on 
Krr  pail  of  Mackenzie  River,  l>etween  the  lake  and  Fort  Provi- 

They  noted  the  species  also  at  Fort  Providence,  July  '2  and  7, 

«Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Muh.,  XIV,  p.  4lil2,  ls!)l. 
*  Water  Birds  N.  A..  II,  p.  9i;,  1S84. 
«Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  XXVII,  p.  410,  iM>r». 
'Cat.  Canadian  Birds.  Part  I,  p.  110,  IIXK). 
« Auk,  XXV,  p.  09,  1908. 
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and  on  the  way  to  Fort  Simpson,  July  9.  On  the  return  trip  th 
again  found  it  common  near  Fort  Providence,  July  26.  After  t 
division  of  the  party  I  saw  the  bird  daily  on  the  lake  near  Fort  Res 
lution  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  half  of  July,  ai 
while  crossing  the  lake  to  the  northward  noted  it  nearly  every  d* 
finding  it  especially  common  among  the  islands  of  the  Northern  An 
July  23  to  26,  and  on  Lake  Marian,  July  31.  I  next  noted  it  amon 
the  small  lakes  north  of  I^ake  St.  Croix,  August  14,  when  the  youB 
were  nearly  full  grown.  On  most  of  the  lakes  from  this  point  nortl 
ward  to  Great  Bear  Lake  it  was  common,  and  numbers  were  noti 
nearly  every  day.  A  flock  containing  several  hundred  molting  inc 
viduals  was  seen  on  Lake  Hardisty,  August  15,  but  generally  t 
species  was  observed  in  small  flocks  or  family  parties.  AVhile  trav< 
ing  along  the  southern  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake  I  saw  several  ne 
McVicar  Bay,  September  9  and  10,  and  noted  the  species  almost  dai 
l>etween  there  and  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  I  took  a  specimen  n€ 
Manito  Islands,  September  14,  and  saw  a  few  near  Fort  Franklin 
September  17,  the  latest  record  for  Great  Bear  Lake.  AVhile  asceii 
ing  the  Mackenzie  I  noted  the  species  nearly  every  day  between  F< 
Norman  and  Fort  Wrigley,  October  2  to  11,  and  saw  a  few  l^etwe 
Fort  Wrigley  and  a  point  about  50  miles  below  Fort  Simpson,  Od 
ber  12  to  16.  By  this  time  the  ice  had  commenced  to  run  in  earn< 
and  most  of  the  ducks  able  to  fly  had  departed,  while  nearly  all  t 
wounded  ones  had  succumbed  to  the  cold  or  their  enemies. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  saw  this  scoter  at  Fort  Simpson,  Mi 
13,  and  on  May  18  saw  a  large  flock  on  the  river.  I  found  it  conim< 
in  the  vicinity  during  the  remainder  of  the  month,  and  while  descen 
ing  the  Mackenzie  noted  it  between  Fort  Simpson  and  Nahanni  Riv< 
June  2  and  3;  near  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater,  June  9,  collecting 
male;  and  between  Forts  Good  Hope  and  McPherson,  June  25 
July  1,  noting  it  daily  on  the  latter  stretch.  At  Fort  McPherson 
saw  the  species  on  July  5,  8,  and  16;  and  on  my  return  tri])  observ 
it  50  miles  below  Fort  (iood  Hope,  July  18;  near  Nahanni  Riv< 
July  23;  and  near  Fort  Providence,  July  28.  I  saw  numbers 
(ireat  Slave  Lake,  between  Uesmarais  Islands  and  Hardisty  Islan 
July  30,  and  on  the  lower  Slave,  August  2. 

Kichardson  describt^s  a  male  killed  at  Fort  Franklin;  ^  Ross  lists 
as  occurring  abundantly  throughout  the  Mackenzie  River  regi- 
north  to  Peel  River,  and  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson 
Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  MacFarlane  found  it  bree 
ing  at  Fort  Anderson;  on  the  lower  Anderson  River;  and  on  Fran 
lin  Bay;  and  that  it  was  reported  from  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rj 
Fort  Simpson,  and  La  Pierre  House/ 

«  Fauna  Boreali-Auiericana,  II,  p.  4VX  1831. 
&Xat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II   (socoiid  sor.),  p.  288,  1862. 
c  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  II,  pp.  102,  103,  1884. 
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Snunatiira  jamaicensis  (Gmel.).    Ruddy  Duck. 

This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  ducks  in  the  Athabtiska  region,  and 
his  not  lieen  detected  to  the  northward  of  Great  Shive  Lake.  We  did 
out  oliserve  it  during  our  trips  through  the  country,  hi  the  museum 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Simpson  are  (liree  specimens 
uken  some  years  ago  at  Fort  Providence. 

Tliis  >pecies  was  first  recorded  from  the  region  by  Koss,  who  lists 
it  as  occurring  north  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  as  rare.*'  Haird, 
Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  it  was  found  breeding  near  Fort 
Resolution  by  Kennicott  in  June,  and  at  the  same  place  by  Lockhaii:, 
vhu  took  its  eggs  in  July.''  A  male  collected  June  5,  lS(j(),  by  Kenni- 
cott is  now  in  the  National  Museum,  and  the  bird  catalogue  records  a 
^imen  from  Fort  Rae.  Macoun,  on  (he  authority  of  Dippie,  says 
tiut  it  breeds  on  Buffalo  Lake,  Burnt  Lake,  and  many  other  lakes  in 
Ulierta.* 

Cken  hyperborea  (Pall.).    Lesser  Snow  Goose. 

Tlie  snow  geese,  universally  called  in  the  north  '  white  wavies,' 
'pass  thnjugh  the  region  now  under  review  in  great  numk'rs  in  spring 
tod  fall,  while  migrating  to  and  from  their  sununer  homes  on  the 
=lion*s  and  islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Since  tlieir  breeding  grounds 
lire  nc»t  ready  for  occupancy  until  well  into  the  summer,  their  spring 
Bovenient  iioithward  is  correspondingly  late  in  comparison  with  the 
Canada  g<Kis<»,  which  breeds  at  lower  latitudes.^'  During  their  somi- 
inniial  visits  they  are  much  sought  after  by  the  inhabitants,  and, 
Iriiig  killed  with  comparative  ease,  are  proc-urrd  in  great  numbers, 
Mi  lie  frozen  or  salted  for  future  use.  The  bcaiitv  of  the  biids  and 
ilh-ir  importance  as  food  to  northern  traveh^rs  have  caused  them  to 
It*  fntiiu^ntlv  mentioned  in  narratives  of  Arctic  journevs. 

The  vall«»ys  of  the  Athal)aska  and  (he  Mackenzie  lie  in  (lie  path  of 
migration  of  gi*eat  numlx^rs  of  snow  ^i^^so  of  both  the  eastern  and 
T^tern  forms.  The  rivers  themselves,  however,  are  sehlom  followed 
bv  tli«»  hinls,  except  for  short  distances,  since  their  general  eoiirs(»s 
Uvnd  Minu'what  toward  the  west,  while  the  lines  of  flight  of  (he 
p^^*  are  usiiallv  nearly  due  north  and  south.  Flocks  of  ^now  i^eese, 
1-aving  in  spring  the  marshes  at  the  delta  of  (he  Peace  and  A(ha- 
^ja>ka.  a  favorite  stopping  plac<»,  s(rike  nearly  due  nordnvanl  over 
tfie  n.K'ky  hills,  [irobably  not  again  alighting  until  several  hiMidi'ed 

'N;ti.  Hist.  Kev..  II  (sw-oml  ser.).  p.  2ss,  isr.j. 

*  Water  Birds  N.  A..  II.  108.  ls,S4. 

'I'at.  «"aTi:idian  IMnlH.  Part  I,  p.  ll.i,  IIMM). 

'  V«ii»nliii>r  Ut  UoHH,  the  thrcM*  forms  «»f  su(»\v  .:cecs(»  pMss  tlirn»mh  tlie  ("Iront 
fi*r»»  r^ik^  n»jcIoii  In  the  foUowinj:  ohIit:  I'irst  tlu'  lessor  sin»\v  ^<m»s«':  iIumi 
'».ji  ro*«*i.  jiimI  IiiKtly  the  form  now  kin»wn  ms  nirnlis.  N.it.  Hist.  Kcv.,  II 
•MiUd  aer.),  p.  280,  1862. 
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miles  nearer  their  breeding  grounds.-    Thus  they  press  onward,  close  » 
on  the  heels  of  retreating  winter,  feeding,  when  suitable  open  water ' 
is  denied  them,  on  the  various  berries  which  have  remained  on  the 
stems  through  the  winter. 

Pursuing  the  course  of  the  river  northward,  the  next  favorite  gooee 
ground  is  the  delta  of  the  Slave,  where  great  numbers  stop  both 
spring  and  fall  for  rest  and  food.    The  low  country  about  the  outlet 
of  Great  Slave  J^Sike  is  also  a  favorite  resort.    Leaving  this  point, 
the  geese  in  spring  take  a  general  northerly  course,  which  suggests 
that  their  breeding  grounds  are  north  of  the  east  end  of  Great  Bear 
Lake.    Most  of  the  specimens  which  I  have  examined  were  taken  on 
this  line  of  flight.     Most  of  them  prove  referable  to  hyperhorea^  but 
an  occasional  large  specimen  must  be  referred  to  nivalis.     It  thus 
appears  that  this  line  of  flight  lies  not  far  west  of  the  imaginary 
line  dividing  the  two  races,  which  in  this  region  may  be  roughly 
represented  by  the  longitude  of  ll&P.     It  must  be  understood  that. 
much  moi'e  material  is  needed  to  settle  definitely  this  question,  but  for 
present  purposes  the  records  may  be  divided  in  accordance  with  this 
plan. 

It  seems  desirable  to  place  on  record  the  measurements  of  a  few, 
prepared  specimens,  as  well  as  those  of  a  number  of  birds  which  I  was 
able  to  examine  hastily,  but  could  not  preserve.  An  adult  male  takea| 
on  Great  Bear  Lake,  east  of  Leith  Point,  September  7,  1903,  measure^ 
as  follows:  Wing  4*22  mm.,  exposed  culmen  60  mm.  A  male  and  fe- 
male, evidently  young  of  the  year,  taken  at  the  same  time  meas- 
ured, respectively:  wing  445,  culmen  63;  wing  419,  culmen  51.  These 
birds  would  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  hyperhorea  and  nivalis^ 
though  perhaps  nearer  hypevhoi^ea,  I  took  measurements  also  of  a 
numlxT  of  birds  shot  at  Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence,  about 
September  25,  1903.  The  sex  of  these  birds  could  not  be  determined, 
hut  the  measurements  and  the  few  notes  taken  are  here  given:  (1) 
Adult,  wing  430,  culmen  50;  (2)  young  of  the  year,  wing  400,  culmen 
50;  (3)  young  of  the  year,  wing  405,  culmen  56;  (4)  young  of  the 
year,  wing  415,  culmen  56;  (5)  evidently  adult,  head  yellowish,  bill 
reddish  with  white  nail,  feet  and  legs  yellowish,  wing  400,  culmen 
55;  (6)  similar  to  Xo.  5,  wing  400,  culmen  53;  (7)  similar  to  No.  5," 
wing  425,  culmen  58.  They  may  safely  be  referred  to  hyperhorea^ 
us  may  also  a  specimen  in  the  National  Museum,  taken  many  years 
ago  at  Big  Island,  (Ireat  Slave  Lake,  by  John  Reid,  which  measures: 
wing  395,  culmen  52. 

In  1903  I  saw  a  flock  of  about  40  on  the  south  shore  of  Great 
Bear  Lake,  to  the  eastward  of  Leith  Point,  September  7,  and  secured 
three  individuals,  one  of  which  was  preserved.  Their  measurements 
have  already  been  given.  They  had  been  fe(»ding  almost  exclusively 
on  the  crowberries  {Empetruni  nigrum)^  which  grow  luxuriantly  on 
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the  sandy  shores  above  high-water  mark.  AVhile  descending  Bear 
Rirer,  September  29,  I  noted  several  large  flocks  flying  southward. 
The  species  was  last  seen  on  October  3,  when  I  saw  a  flock  flying 
southward  along  the  Mackenzie,  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Gravel 
River. 

In  the  spring  of  1904:  I  first  saw  snow  geese  at  Fort  Simpson  on 
May  2,  noting  upward  of  40.  On  May  3  several  small  flocks,  aggre- 
gating about  50  individuals,  were  seen.  The  bulk  of  the  species 
passed  over  ^lay  9  to  11,  many  large  flocks,  daily  aggregating  htin- 
dred<  of  individuals,  being  observed  during  this  time,  and  smaller 
Bonibers  daiU',  May  12  to  17.  The  last,  a  few  scattering  individuals, 
were  seen  May  24  and  25.  They  all  passed  in  V-shaped  flocks,  never 
aligfatiiigr  in  the  vicinity,  usually  flying  high,  and  but  rarely  descend- 
ing low  enough  for  even  a  chance  shot.  With  rare  exceptions,  the 
flocks  did  not  follow  the  course  of  the  Mackenzie,  but  first  apjx^ared 
in  <ight  over  the  land  from  the  southward  or  from  the  Liard,  and 
di>ai>peared  nearly  due  northward. 

^Vliile  at  Fort  McPherson  early  in  July  T  saw  numbers  of  thest^ 

gffe>e  in   possession  of  the  Eskimo.     They  had  l)een  killed  on  their 

fareetling  grounds,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  in  June,  and 

pre^ervcHl  by  being  kept  in  the  water,  hanging  in  bunches  fioni  the 

rtem  of  the  Ixmt.    Wlien  the  birds  are  desired  for  use  the  feathers 

uv  scTuped  off  and  the  birds  roughly  drawn.     On  account  of  their 

high  condition  at  this  stage  only  a  slight  amount  of  cooking  is  re- 

quire<L  but  during  this  brief  process  close  proximity  to  tho  kettle 

L-i  undesirable.    I  was  informed  by  E.  S.  Jones,  a  young  missionary 

who  had  accompanied  a  party  of  Eskimo  from  ITerschel  Island,  that 

large  niinil^ers  of  the  birds  were  found  nesting  on  the  western  shore 

of  Richards  Island  in  Jime. 

During:  Richardson's  journey  along  the  Arctic  coast  in  tlie  summer 
i.f  1n4s,  snow  geese  were  procured  on  Darnlev  Bay  August  IT,  at 
which  date  they  were  migrating  along  the  coast  toward  the  south- 
fast. '  Many  were  seen  near  Bloody  P^di,  C()j)pennine  River,  on  Sep- 
t^'HilKfr  r>.*  They  were  stated  by  Richardson  to  breed  on  Wollaston 
I^nd.  "  to  which  they  cross  in  the  Ix^ginning  of  June.  We  had  noticed, 
whilf  on  the  coast  of  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits,  the  earliest  bands 
traveling  southward  again  in  the  middle  of  August,  so  that  their 
•Tav  in  their  native  place  falls  short  of  three  months."'  In  the  follow- 
r:L'  spring  Richardson  noted  their  arrival  at  Fort  Franklin,  (ireat 
fVar  I-^ik€s  May  18,  while  Doctor  Uae  observed  huge  flocks  passing 
ii-»rth\vard  at  Fort  Confidencn*  on  Mav  :U)  and  :U.''     In  ls:^,s,  Thomas 
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*n)id.,  p.  318,  isni. 

<•  Ibid.,  p.  32().  isr>l. 

*  Arctic  SearchiuK  ExiHHlitlon,  II,  i»p.   lor»  HK».   IsM. 
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Simpson  had  noted  their  arrival  at  the  latter  point  on  May  17.*    In 
Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  near  Princess  Royal   Islands,  Armstrong 
noted  a  flock  passing  to  the  northward  on  May  31,  1851 ;  ^  he  saw 
large  numbers  on  the  nortliwesl  coast  of  Baring  [Banks]  Land  Au- 
gust 19,  1851;*^  and  during  the  following  year  saw  two  individuals 
at  Mercy  Bay,  Banks  Land,  on  the  same  date.*'    Billings  (apparently 
quoting  from  the  British  'Blue  Book'),  states  that  two  large  flocbl ' 
wei*e  seen  by  Mecham  at  the  entrance  of  Liddon  Gulf,  Melville  Island 
[in  the  summer  of  1853].*^     MacFarlane  did  not  find  the  'white* 
wavies '  breeding  on  Franklin  Bay,  but  was  assured  by  the  Eskimo  * 
that  they  nested  on  Liverpool  Bay.^     In  notes  sent  to  the  Smith-  * 
sonian  he  records  their  arrival  at  Fort  Anderson  on  May  20,  1864,* 
and  May  27,  1865.     McConnell  noted  their  arrival  at  Fort  Simpson  • 
May  5,  1888.^    Seale  states  that  in  1896  they  were  fairly  common  at 
Hei^schel  Island  late  in  ^August,  and  that  a  number  were  killed  by 
natives  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  on  August  23.* 

Chen  hyperborea  nivalis  ( Forst. ) .    Greater  Snow  Goose. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  we  did  not  see  snow  geese  imtil  we  reached 
the  delta  of  the  Athabaska  May  17,  when  several  flocks  were  uot^t^ 
The  residents  of  Fort  Chipewyan  were  then  shooting  large  numbdl^ 
and  salting  them  for  future  use.     Flocks  were  seen  overhead  dai3 
while  we  were  encamped  at  the  Fort,  May  18  to  24.     We  saw  noi 
while  at  Point  La  Brie,  probably  being  out  of  their  line  of  flight' 
but  while  returning  from  there  May  31  we  saw  two,  presumably  a  . 
pair,  alight  on  the  high  rocky  shore  of  the  lake  near  the  post,  and  : 
secured  a  fine  male.     These  were  the  last  seen.     The  bird  taken  is 
referable  to  C.  h.  iiitmlis.    The  wing  measures  435  mm.;  exposed  cul- 
men,  63. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  saw  a  small  flock  on  the  Athabaska  near  ■ 
Pelican  Rapid  on  May  18,  and  found  a  few  still  lingering  at  the  delta 
of  tlie  Athabaska  when  we  arrived  there  on  June  2.  One  was  killed 
on  Shive  River,  about  100  miles  below  Fort  Smith,  by  a  party  de- 
scending the  river,  about  July  12.  It  probably  had  been  injured  dur- 
ing migration.  My  brother  and  Gary  saw  a  large  flock  flying  south- 
ward over  Athabaska  Landing,  September  19.  A  bird  killed  at 
Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence,  about  September  25,  and  which 
I  was  able  to  examine  in  a  frozen  state,  seemed  referable  to  nivalis. 


"Nnrrntivo  Disi-overles  on  North  Coast  of  Amorica,  p.  241,  1843. 

^Narrative  l)is<*over.v  Northwest  Passjigo,  p.  [VM\  18.^7. 

^Ibid.,  p.  ?m.  1S57. 

^'Ibid.,  p.  r>L>l,  1S.^)7. 

^ Can.  Nat.  and  (iool.,  II,  p.  175,  1857. 

t  Proc.  V.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  42.S.  1SJ>1. 

<7Ann.  IU»pt.  Can.  (Jool.  Snrv.,  TV  (new  ser.),  p.  SOD,  1891. 

^  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  IbUS,  p.  138. 
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It  was  evidently  a  bird  of  the  year.  The  back  was  grayish,  the  head 
linged  with  rusty,  the  bill,  feet,  and  legs  dull  black.  The  wing  meas- 
ured 445;  exposed  eulmen,  63.  A  bird  killed  at  Fort  Sinijxson  May 
7.  1904,  measured  as  follows:  Wing,  444;  exposed  cuhnen,  iH. 

During  Franklin's  first  journey  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  snow^  geese  were 
*en  passin|ir  srnithward  about  Septeml^er  1,  lft*20,  at  Winter  Lake, 
lear  Fort  Knterprise ;  **  largi*  flocks  were  observed  feeding  on  erow- 
•terries  at   Point  T^ake  on  September  V2  of  the  same  year.^     During 
the  following  summer  snow  geese  w^ere  observed  near  Parry   Hay. 
Melville  S€>un<l,  on  August  liiS    Thomas  Simpson  states  that  numer- 
ous snow   |reese  had  bred  on  the  borders  of  lakes  on  Victoria  I^and 
opposite  Kent  Peninsula.**    Walker  saw  a  flock  at  Port  Kennedy  in 
June.  1850.'^      Kennicott  noted  the  first  arrivals  at  Fort  liesohition  on 
May  17,  18G0;  ^  and  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  record  two  sj)eci- 
3irns  taken  there  by  him  on  May  2(*y.^    Pike  found  the  species  abun- 
iint  near  I^ake  Mackay  June  11,  181)0,  when  they  were  still  "  resting 
k  thou:>ands^  waiting  till  the  warm  weather  should  hav^e  melted  the 
i3iu\\   fn>ni  their  feeding  grounds  along  the  seacoast."'^ 

The  dates  of  spring  arrival  of  this  species  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  dur- 
ing a  >eries  of  years,  appear  in  a  table  given  on  page  *S*), 

caemlescens  (Linn.).  Blue  Goose. 
Thi-  beautiful  goose,  which  breeds,  so  far  as  known,  only  in 
hern  Ungava,has  l)een  observed  on  a  few  occasions  in  the  Macken- 
ae  rejrion.  As  the  birds  are  well  know  n  (H  accompanv  flocks  of  snow 
fes^  migrating  northw^ard  along  the  western  coast  of  James  Bay,  it 
i^  not  unlikely  that  an  occasional  individual  nuiy  kwp  with  these* 
ft-p-ks  instead  of  turning  off  to  its  usual  sumuu^r  home,  and  eventually 
rvtiim  southward  by  way  of  southern  Mackenzie. 

Richardson  stated  that  it  had  lx»en  seen  at  Fort  Enterj)rise  and 
^!avt»  I^k«*.*  While  in  the  north  1  w^as  informed  by  David  McPher- 
on.  of  Fort  Simpson,  that  a  few  years  ago  a  blue  goose  (prol)al)ly 
ihi-  species)  was  shot  at  Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence 

Chen  rossi  (Cassin).    Ross  Snow"  (lOose. 

This  diminutive  snow  goose,  usually  called  '  sea  hi  >y- nosed  wa\ey  ' 
if  iireat   Slave  Lake,  is  a  regidar  sj)ring  and  autumn  migi*anl  oxer 

c  Narrative  Journey  to  Polar  Sen,  p.  ii.Su,  1sl*:5. 

*  UfUU  I».  234,  182;j. 
c  Ibid.,   p.  382.  lS2:i 

*  Narrative  Discoveries  on  North  Const  of  AinericM.  p.  :w:i,  \^\:\. 
♦•I'roc.  Roy.  Soc.  Dublin,  111,  p.  (;."i.  isiwi. 
'Trans.  Chlcajfo  Aaid.  Sci.,  1,  p.  171.  lsr,!>. 
if  WHtiT  BInlH  N.  A.,  I,  p.  444,  1SS4. 

*  Iijirr**n  iinnind  of  Northern  ('anndn.  p.  Ici,  isjrj. 

*  Appendix  Parry's  Second  Voyage,  p.  oOO,  lys^  i  isjT). 
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the  eastern  part  of  the  region.     Its  breeding  grounds  remain  un- 
known. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  this  species  was  not  identified  with  certainty 
among  the  snow  geese  seen,  but  the  remains  of  one  killed  earlier  in 
the  season,  or  during  the  previous  autumn,  were  seen  on  the  Quatre 
Fourches  marsh.  May  24. 

In  1903,  on  May  31  and  June  1,  we  saw  numbers  on  the  lower 
Athabaska  and  took  a  male  on  the  latter  date.     Upward  of  1,000  indi-  , 
viduals  were  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  June  2,  and  many 
flocks  were  leaving  the  lake  for  the  north  on  June  3.     The  species  • 
was  last  noted  on  the  morning  of  June  4,  when  several  flocks,  aggre- 
gating about  200  individuals,  were  seen  leaving  the  marshes  in  a 
northeasterly  direction.    They  were  about  the  last  migrants  of  the- 
season.     I  was  informed  by  J.  W.  Mills  that  he  has  known  of  two 
being  shot  at  Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence. 

This  species,  the  '  horned  wavey '  of  Hearne,  was  first  formally 
described  by  Cassin  from  specimens  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  InstitiHf>, 
tion  from  Fort  Resolution,  Great  Slave  Lake,  by  Kennicott.**     Baird^:, 
Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  a  large  number  were  taken  at  Foii^ 
Resolution  in  May,  1860,  by  Kennicott,  and  in  May,  1863  and  II 
by  J.  Lockhart.     A  specimen    (No.  44029)   taken  by  the  latter 
May,  1865,  is  still  in  the  National  Museum.     MacFarlane  records 
shot  May  25, 1865,  at  Fort  Anderson,  where  it  was  the  least  abundi 
of  the  genus.     He  never  discovered  its  nesting  ground,  and  it 
said  by  the  Eskimo  not  to  breed  at  Liverpool  Bay.^     Russell  noted 
flocks  flying  southward   at   Yellowknife   Bay   September   1,    1893,* 
Hanbury  records  two  individuals  passing  northward  near  the  base  of 
Kent  Peninsula  on  June  2,  1902.*' 

Anser  albifrons  gambeli  Hartl.     American  White- fronted  Goose. 

This  is  the  '  gray  wavey '  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  reputed  to  be 
the  shyest  and  most  diflicult  of  all  the  geese  to  call,  and  is  said  to 
be  almost  invariably  in  good  condition.  Though  the  bulk  of  the 
species  nest  on  the  Barren  Grounds,  a  few  remain  to  breed  in  the 
northern  part  of  tlie  wooded  country. 

A  flock  was  seen  overhead  while  we  were  descending  the  Athabaska, 
about  50  miles  below  Fort  McMurray,  May  15,  1901. 

In  1903  we  failed  to  see  this  species  in  the  spring,  and  noted  the 
bird  first  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  about  20  miles  east  of  its  outlet,  on 
September  15.  Large  flocks  passed  southward  over  our  camp  at 
Fort  Franklin  on  September  18  and  19.     We  last  noted  it  on  the 

«rroe.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  [XIIIl,  p.  72.  1861. 

^Proc.  l\  S.  Nat.  Miis,  XIV.  p.  423,  1801. 

^'Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  81,  1898. 

**  Sport  and  Travel  in  Northland  of  Canada,  p.  157,  1904. 
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Mackenzie  near  Roche  Trempe-reau,  where  a  largo  flock  was  seen 
firing  southward  on  October  9.  An  immature  bird,  taken  at  Willow 
River,  near  Fort  Providence,  about  the  last  of  September,  190;^  and 
obtained  at  Fort  Simpson  in  a  frozen  state,  was  j)reserved. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  saw  this  species  at  Fort  Simpson  on 
May  11,  noting  five  individuals.  Several  flocks  were  s<»en  passing 
00  the  follow^ing  day.  While  ascending  the  Mackenzie  on  my  return 
trip  I  saw  a  small  flock  a  short  distance  above  Fort  Wrigley,  July 
S.  They  were  molting  their  wing  quills  and  took  to  the  woods  (m 
the  approach  of  the  steamer.  In  all  probability  they  had  nested 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  white-fronted  goose  was  apparently  first  recorded  from  the 
ifpon  by  Richardson,  who  refers  to  a  sj^ecimen  taken  at  Fort  Enter- 
fd<e  May  17  [1821].*  Thomas  Simpson,  during  his  journey  along 
tfce  Arctic  coast,  observed  numbers  breeding  on  the  borders  of  the 
jTimps  and  ponds  near  the  mouth  of  Coppermine  Iviver.^  Doctor 
Sie  shot  the  species  on  Point  Lockyer,  Coronation  Gulf,  May  31, 
1\>1.''  Ross  listed  it  as  occurring  conunonly  in  the  Mackenzie  River 
on  north  to  the  Arctic  coast  and  as  having  been  taken  at  Fort 
Sunpson.**  Kennicott  noted  its  arrival  at  Fort  Resolution  on  May 
I,  1S6<).*^  In  notes  sent  to  Professor  Haird,  MacFarlane  noted  its 
val  at  Fort  Anderson  on  May  1(>,  ls()4,  and  May  17,  iHi'yi).  Bainl, 
wer,  and  Kidgway  state  that  MacFarlane  fotmd  it  breeding 
ibimdantly  on  the  Ijower  Anderson,  and  on  the  coast  and  islands  of 
Ae  Arctic  Sea  [Franklin  BayJ;^  and  MacFarlane  records  tbe  same 
icts,  with  many  additional  particulars  regarding  the  nesting.  On 
July  .%,  lsr>4,  while  his  party  was  returning  across  the  'Barrens' 
frfm  Franklin  Bay  to  Fort  Anderson,  30  molting  ganders,  most  of 
«hic*h  were  captured,  were  observed  on  a  small  lake."  Salvadr)ri 
>i-  a  six?cimen  taken  on  the  Arctic  coast  east  of  Fort  Anderson;* 
ttit]  the  bird  catalogue  of  the  National  Museum  shows  that  skins  were 
>rfiviHl  from  Fort  Simpson;  Franklin  Ray;  Fort  Anderson:  Liver- 
pool Bay;  and  Fort  Resolution;  one  from  the  latter  locality,  col- 
'-tt-d  by  Keimicott,  May  24,  18()0,  is  still  in  the  collection.  War- 
:4irton  Pike  observed  the  'grey  wavey '  breeding  in  the  mnrsiies 
Jfng   Back  .River   above   Lake    Beechey   on   July   18,    181)0;  '    and 

'Fauna  lioreaU-Auierlcana,  II.  p.  tfMJ.  ]S:U. 

•  Narrative  Dl8coverU>s  on  North  Const  of  Ainerica.  p.  202,  1S-4:J. 
«■  Joum.  Roy.  Geog.  Soe.,  XXII,  p.  so,  is.7J. 
<Nat.  Hist.  Kev.,  II  (second  sor.),  p.  *J.s<;,  1S(;l>. 
'Trans,  riiloaffo  Acad.  Sci..  I,  p.  17(>.  lsr,<). 

•  Wjifor  Hlnls  N.  A.,  I,  p.  4.50,  issi. 
i-pnK-.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mns.,  XIV.  p.  42^,  ISDl. 
*i':it.  BlrclH  Brtt.  Mus.,  XXVII,  p.  1)7.  isn.\ 

•  Barrcii  Ground  of  Northern  Canada,  p.  ISo.  l.si>2. 
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MtK*<)Uii  records  that  a  si>ecinieii  was  shot  ou  Red  Deer  River.  Al- 
berta, September  1*2,  189G,  by  Dippie.**  Reed  records  eggs  taken  an 
an  island  in  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie  June  10,  1899,  by  I.  O. 
Stringer.^    Seton  noted  the  bird  on  Aylmer  Lake,  August  15,  1907.« 

Branta  canadensis  (Linn.).    Canada  (lOOse. 

This  wide-ranging  species  breeds  in  suitable  places  throughout 
the  wooded  portion  of  the  region  and  constitutes  an  importanl 
article  of  food  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  the  earliest  goose  to  arrive 
in  spring,  and  its  advent  marks  a  welcome  break  in  the  monotonous 
winter  bill  of  fare.  Though  associating  with  the  smaller  Hutchine 
goose  during  the  latter  part  of  the  migrating  season,  it  usually 
arrives  l)efore  that  form.  The  records  of  spring  arrival  of  'geese' 
or  *  Canada  geese '  refer  almost  exclusively  to  this  species,  the  othen 
l)eing  designated  by  different  names. 

In  1901  we  observed  migrating  flocks  at  Sturgecm  River,  Alberta, 
May  1 ;  on  the  Athabaska,  50  miles  below  Athabaska  Landing,  May  Xj 
and  on  the  lower  Athabaska  May  17.  While  at  our  various  campa 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  18  to  June  5,  we  occasicmallji^ 
saw  small  flocks,  and  we  started  a  very  large  one  on  the  Quatr|| 
Fourches  marsh  May  23.  AMiile  descenditig  Slave  River  we  saw 
pair  a  short  distance  above  Smith  Landing  June  13,  and  obseri 
small  flocks  at  Smith  Landing  June  16  and  17,  and  at  Fort  Smil 
June  19.  While  on  our  wav  to  Great  Slave  Lake  we  saw  sevei 
females  with  young  the  size  of  teals  on  the  lower  Slave  on  July  3. 
Later  we  saw  small  flocks  at  Fort  Resolution  Julv  8,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  Slave  River  July  9.  TMien  we  were  ascending  the  Atha- 
baska on  our  return  trip  a  small  flock  was  seen  below  Grand  Rapids 
August  20. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  fii-st  noted  the  Canada  goose  on  the  Atha- 
baska, 50  miles  below  Athabaska  Landing,  on  May  17,  noting  a 
small  flock.  We  noted  a  few  on  the  lower  Athabaska  May  31,  and 
several  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  June  1.  We  saw  it  next  on  Slave 
River,  near  Smith  I^anding,  June  10.  Small  flocks  were  seen  on 
lower  Slave  River  on  June  17  and  19,  and  a  few  at  Fort  Resolution 
June  22.  23,  and  24.  During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  I 
observed  it  on  but  one  occasion,  noting  a  small  flock  just  south  of 
MacTavish  Bav  on  Auufust  24. 

In  (he  s])ring  of  1904  the  first  goose  was  reported  at  Fort  Simpson 
AjM'il  22,  and  the  next  April  2r>.  The  species  was  common  by  May  3. 
and  large  flocks  i>assed  northward  daily  from  this  date  on.     While 

M'jit.   C^anndian    Hinls,   Part    I,   p.   IIS,   liMX). 
^  X.  A.  Hinls'   lO.L'^rs.  p.  S4.  i;>04. 
'Auk,  XXV,  p.  70.  1JK.)s. 
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were  descending  the  Mackenzie  in  June  small  flocks  referred  to 
s  form  were  seen  near  Roche  Trempe-l'eau  June  8,  and  near  Sans 
ult  Rapid  June  19. 

Prom  information  mainly  compiled  from  the  journals  of  the 
ders  Richardson  gave  the  approximate  dates  of  the  arrival  of 
>  species  at  several  points  in  the  region  as  follows:  Athabaska 
ke,  April  20  to  25 ;  Great  Slave  Lake,  May  1  to  6 ;  Fort  Enterprise, 
[J  12  to  20.*  Franklin  recorded  its  arrival  at  Fort  Chipewyan  on 
•ril  8,  1820.*  At  Fort  Confidence  Thomas  Simpson  noted  the  first 
nada  goose  May  15,  1838,*^  while  during  the  previous  autumn  the 
cics  had  been  last  seen  at  the  same  place  on  September  25.**  Re- 
ring  mainly  to  this  form,  Richardson  says:  "The  most  northern 
dities  in  which  we  observed  them  were  the  channels  between  the 
ivial  islands  which  form  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie."*'  In  the 
owing  spring  (1849)  he  observed  the  first  one  near  Fort  Franklin 
May  11.'  Kennicott  took  its  eggs  at  Fort  Resolution  May  19, 
0.^  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  it  was  found  breeding 
Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Simpson,  and  among  the  moun- 
is  west  of  the  lower  Mackenzie.*  MacFarlane  speaks  of  it  as 
ows: 

his  weU-known  goose  breeds  throughout  the  entire  wooded  region  of  the 
ikienzie  Basin.  Nests  were  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Anderson  and 
he  iNjrders  of  the  forest  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  tlie  river  of  that  name, 
none  were  met  with  in  the  Barrens  proper,  nor  on  the  Arctic  coast.  Sev- 
l  de«<erted  hawks'  nests  on  trees  were  found  occupied  by  incubating  female 
b  of  this  species.^ 

[n  notes  sent  to  Professor  Baird,  MacFarlane  noted  its  arrival  at 
ft  Anderson  on  May  15, 1864,  and  May  17, 1805.  At  Fort  Simpson 
•Connell  noted  its  arrival  on  May  1,  1888.^  Russell  gives  the  dates 
arrival  at  Fort  Simpson  from  1881  to  1804  (inclusive,  excepting 
W).  The  average  date  is  April  28.*^  Macoun  states  that  Spread- 
rough  found  the  species  breeding  at  Henry  House,  Athabaska  Pass, 
1898.'  J.  Alden  Ix>ring  reported  seeing  several  flocks  on  Fishing 
Jec,  near  Jasper  House,  Alberta,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1805.  lu 
S*6  he  saw  a  pair  at  Whitemud  Lake,  about  1*^5  luiles  west  of  Kd- 

o  Appendix  Parry's  Second  Voyapo,  p.  liij:),  isjr>  (1sl>7). 

*  Narrative  Journey  to  Polar  Sea,  p.  144,  181*^^. 

<*  Narrative  Dlscovbries  on  North  Coast  of  Ainoricn,  p.  LM1,  1S4,'J. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  WH,  1S43. 

••  Arctic  Searching  Exi)editi(m.  I,  ]\  IVJiK  isr>l. 

f  Ibid.,  II,  p.  106,  1851. 

*  Trans.  Cblcago  Acad.  Scl.,  I,  p.  171.  isot). 

*  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  I,  p.  4(*>4,  1SS4. 

<  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  424,  isju. 

>  .\nn.  Rept.  Can.  Geol.  Snrv..  IV  (now  s<'r. ).  p.  s<;i).  isin. 

*ExpI.  In  Far  North,  p.  2r>S,  ISJks. 

'cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  1,  p.  lis.  UMK). 
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monton,  on  June  8,  and  while  returning  to  Edmonton  saw  large 
flocks  about  Lake  Ste.  Anne  on  November  3,  4,  and  5. 

A  skin  referable  to  this  species,  collected  by  B.  R.  Ross  at  Fort 
Simpson,  May  13,  1860,  is  now  in  the  National  Museum.  It  is  labeled 
'  Bemicla  Bamstoni^^  and  is  in  all  probability  the  type  of  that  nom- 
inal species.  The  spring  dates  of  arrival  of  this  species  at  Lac  du 
Brochet  Post,  Reindeer  Lake,  as  observed  by  J.  Hourston  for  the  . 
years  1874  to  1889,  inclusive,  are  incorporated  in  a  table  given  on  . 
page  22.  The  spring  dates  of  arrival  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  appear  in  a  table  on  page  23. 

Branta  canadensis  hntchinsi  (Rich.).     Hutchins  Goose. 

This  form  breeds  mainly  in  the  Barren  Grounds,  associating  in 
migration  to  a  considerable  extent  with  B,  canadensis.     A  flock  of 
about  30  was  seen  on  the  Athabaska,  50  miles  below  Fort  McMurray.  - 
May  15,  1901.    A  number  of  small  geese,  probably  referable  to  thU^ 
form,  were  seen  among  flocks  of  Canada  geese  near  Fort  Chipewyan^ 
on  May  23,  and  at  Smith  Landing  on  June  16  of  the  same  year.    Ii 
1903  I  first  met  with  this  species  on  the  shores  of  Great  Bear  Laki  ^ 
east  of  Leith  Point,  where  a  few  were  noted  August  29,  and  a  largi~ 
flock  was  seen  August  30.    They  had  alighted  on  the  shore  near  o^ 
camp  to  feed  on  the  berries  of  Empetrum  nigrum^  which  grew  tl 
in  great  luxuriance.    Two  were  shot,  but  were  not  preserved.    Om 
male,  had  16  tail  feathers  and  wings  measuring  445  mm. ;  the  otl 
was  slightly  smaller.     Small  flocks  were  seen  near  McVicar  Bay  a 
September  10  and  11.     The  species  was  last  noted  on  the  Mackenzie  2_ 
miles  above  Fort  Wrigley  October  12,  when  a  single  bird,  identifie 
by  its  small  size,  was  observed. 

In  1904,  though  it  was  probably  present  among  flocks  of  CanadL 
geese  seen  late  in  May,  this  form  was  positively  identified  only  <^' 
the  lower  Mackenzie.    A  small  flock,  comprising  two  or  three  familL 
parties,  was  seen  a  short  distance  below  the  site  of  old  Fort  GrOfm , 
Hope  June  28,  and  an  adult  male  and  downy  young  were  takev 
Several  adults  referred  to  the  same  form  were  seen  on  the  lower  Mbp^il 
kenzie  and  Peel  rivers  June  30  and  July  1.    At  Fort  McPherson    -- 
was  informed  that  the  birds  had  arrived  there  on  May  11. 

J.  C.  Ross  recorded  this  goose  from  Felix  Harbor,  Boothia,  whe»^ 
it  arrived  about  the  middle  of  June  and  bred  commonly."    Thom;S  - 
Simpson  noted  it  at  Fort  Confidence  on  May  17,  1838;^  the  last  hm  _ 
been  seen  near  Cape  McDonnel   on  September  25  of  the  previoiir 
year.^     Richardson  states  that  many  were  seen  near  Bloody  FaJ^:^ 

«App.  to  Ross's  Second  Voyage,  p.  xi.i,  1835.  _ 

^  Narrative  Discoveries  on  North  Coast  of  America,  p.  241,  1843.  ~ 

^  Ibid.,  p.  198,  1843. 
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ermine  River,  September  5,  1848.'*  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridg- 
record  specimens  from  Fort  Resolution,  Big  Island,  Fort  Simp- 
Ajiderson  River,  and  Franklin  Bay.*  MacFarlane  describes  the 
ng  of  this  bird  on  the  lower  Anderson,  and  on  the  shores  and 
ds  of  the  Arctic  Sea  [Franklin  Bay].*^  A  skin  taken  by  him  on 
iklin  Bay,  June  5,  1864,  and  labeled  as  having  been  taken  with 
»  eggs,  is  still  in  the  National  Museum.  King,  probably  referring 
is  form,  records  geese  from  Lake  Pelly,  Back  River,  where  they 
nenced  to  migrate  southward  on  September  4.*'  J.  W.  Tyrrell 
1  many  broods  of  a  small  gray  goose,  undoubtedly  this  form,  on 
ipper  Thelon  River  in  July,  1900.^  Geese,  undoubtedly  referable 
lis  form,  were  seen  by  Hubert  Darrell  on  Melville  Sound  July  9, 
.  Oates  records  two  eggs  taken  by  CoUinson  at  Cambridge  Bay, 
oria  Land.^ 

ta  bemicla  glancogastra  (Brehm).    White-bellied  Brant. 

le  eastern  brant,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined  by  migration 

breeding  records,  inhabits  the  islands  bordering  the  Gulf  of 

hia.  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  and  Wellington  Channel,  within  this 

apparently  not  breeding  south  of  latitude  74°,  and  being  the 

goose  which  penetrates  north  to  that  point.    There  seems  to  be 

efinite  record  of  brant  west  of  Cornwallis  Island  until  Melville 

id  is  reached,  the  birds  of  which  seem  properly  referable  to  the 

em  form. 

C.  Ross  states  that  the  brent  goose  was  abundant  at  Felix 
bor  in  migration,  but  did  not  breed,  and  that  it  w^as  common, 
)ably  breeding,  at  Fury  Point.^  Sutherland  recorded  it  as  com- 
i  and  probably  breeding  at  Assistance  Bay,  July  7,  1851.* 
k)ugall  reported  it  from  Beechey  Island,  June  17,  1854;*  and 
e  are  many  other  records  for  Wellington  Channel.  Belcher 
id  brent  geese  common  June  19,  1853,  near  the  extreme  northern 
t  of  North  Devon,  near  latitude  77°,  longitude  95°.> 

ita  nigricans  (Lawr.).    Black  Brant. 

he  black  brant  inhabits  the  Arctic  coast  east  at  least  to  Franklin 
'.  and  northeastwardly  on  the  islands.     Judging  by  what  has 

«  Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  I,  p.  318,  1851. 

*  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  I,  p.  460,  1884. 

^  I*roc.  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  424,  1891. 

*  Narrative  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,  II,  p.  77,  1830. 

*  Ann.  Rept  Dept.  Interior  (Canada)  for  1900-1901,  p.  122,  1902. 
f  Cat.  Birds'  Eggs  Brit  Mus.,  II,  p.  152,  1902. 

^App.  Ross*s  Second  Voyage,  p.  xl,  1835. 
»  Joum.  Voyage  to  Baffin  Bay,  p.  203,  1835. 

*  Voyage  of  the  Resolute,  p.  421,  1857. 

/  Last  of  Arctic  Voyages,  I,  p.  315,  1855. 
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been  recorded  concerning  their  migration  route,  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  the  brent  geese  which  visit  Banks  Land  and  Melville 
Islands  are  of  this  species.  Though  keeping  strictly  to  the  seacoast 
east  of  the  Mackenzie  during  migration,  many  of  the  flocks  (probably 
all  the  eastern  breeding  birds)  strike  across  Alaska  from  near  the  j 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to  the  north  Pacific. 

Very  little  is  known  regarding  the  boundaries  of  the  breeding 
ranges  of  this  and  the  preceding  species,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
following  records  refer  to  B.  nigricans. 

Sabine  states  that  brent  geese  breed  in  great  nimibers  on  the  islands 
of  the  Polar  Sea,*»  referring  particularly  to  Melville  Island,  since 
Fisher  in  his  account  of  the  same  expedition  states  that  many  were 
seen  near  Liddon  Gulf  (and  elsewhere)  in  June,  1820.^    Armstrong  . 
records  large  numbers  of  brent  geese  seen  on  Banks  Land,  near . 
Prince  Alfred  Cape,  August  19,  1851.'' 

Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that — 

Mr.  MacFarlane  found   It  breeding  In  abundance  on    islands  northeast   of*^ 
the  mouth  of  Anderson  River,  in  Liverpool  Bay,  on  the  Arctic  coast,  on  Franklin.' ; 
Bay,  on  various  other  parts  of  the  coast,  and  esi^ecially  in  regions  west  of 
Anderson  River.' 

Salvadori  records  a  skin  from  Liverpool  Bay,  collected  by  Mac^;> 
Farlane.*'  Reed  records  eggs  from  Cape  Bathurst,  taken  June  2tt.,. 
1901,  by  H.  H.  Bodfish.^  1 

Richardson  observed  'brent  geese',  undoubtedly  of  this  species,  , 
near  Cape  Bathurst  on  August  11,  1848,  and  refers  to  the  circum-  . 
stances  as  follows: 

The  eider  ducks  had  now  assembled  in  immense  flocks  and  with  the  br^it  : 
geese  were  migrating  to  the  westward.  Both  these  waterfowl  follow  the  coast ,, 
line  in  their  migrations.  *  *  *  The  brents  are  not  seen  inland  to  the  east-.  ^ 
ward  of  Peel's  River.f'  ''• 

In  the  same  work  Richardson  published  extracts  from  a  letter.^ 
from  Mr.  Murray,  describing  a  black  goose  which  regularly  passed.,^ 
through  the  Yukon  Valley  in  migration,  the  description  plainly 
referring  to  this  species.  A  few  of  the  birds  were  said  to  pass  . 
down  Peel  River,  'Mnit  they  are  more  abundant  on  the  Yukon."* 

- — -i 

"  Siippl.  to  Api^endix  Parry's  First  Voyage,  p.  ccvii,  1824. 
^  Journal  Voyage  of  Discovery,  p.  223,  1821. 
'^  Narrative  Discovery  Northwest  Passage,  p.  391,  1857. 

^  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  I,  p.  474,  1884.     These  records  are  mainly  from  Ksklmo  ^' 
(X)llectiug,  since  MacFarlane  visited  tlie  coast  in  summer  only  at  Franlslin  Bay.    ' 
'  Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  XXVII,  p.  124,  1805.  ^ 

f  N.  A.  Birds'  Eggs,  p.  80,  1904. 
f' Arctic  Searcliiug  Expedition,  I,  p.  260,  1851. 
*  Ibid.,  II,  p.  Ill,  1851. 
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As  ccMifirming  this  evidence  that  the  bird  uses  u  portion  of  the 
vJIcy  of  the  Yukon  as  a  migration  route,  the  following  paragraph 
by  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  is  of  interest : 

llr.  Kennicott,  In  a  note  dated  Fort  Yukon,  May  19,  refers  to  procuring 
tlunee  specimens  of  this  bird,  known  in  that  region  as  the  '  Eskimo  Goose  *. 
He  states  that  It  arrtves  thare  the  latest  of  all  the  birds,  and  after  nearly  all  the 
other  Geeee  have  passed.  It  flies  in  large  flocks,  and  very  rapidly.  The 
xhree  specimens  were  the  first  noticed  that  season,  and  the  only  ones  kille<l, 
tithoagh  two  dozen  or  more  flocks  of  from  25  to  50  were  seen  in  all;  but 
i&  no  comparison,  in  point  of  numbers,  with  the  other  four  species.  This 
Uid  is  said  to  pass  La  Pierre  House  in  immense  numbers  both  in  spring  and 

Wliile  at  Fort  McPherson  in  the  summer  of  1904,  I  learned  that 
krge  numbei^  of  '  husky  or  black  geese '  had  passed  down  Peel 
River  during  tlie  latter  part  of  May,  the  first  having  been  observed 
ibout  May  17. 

Obr  colmnbianiu  (Ord).    Whistling  Swan. 

Formerly  abundant,  this  species  now  passes  through  the  region  in 
^ring  and  fall  in  small  numbers,  apparently  breeding  only  in  the 
hr  north.  While  we  were  crossing  Athabaska  Lake  from  the  delta 
of  the  Athabaska  to  Fort  Chipewyan  during  the  night  of  May  17, 
1901,  we  several  times  heard  the  loud  whistling  notes  of  these  birds. 
They  were  again  heard  near  Fort  Chipewyan  during  the  nights  of 
Hay  21  and  26. 

In  1903  I  first  noted  this  fine  species  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  near 
Hanito  Islands,  September  15,  when  its  soft  notes  were  heard  from 
I  group  of  low  islands  at  some  distance  offshore,  and  a  few  tracks  on 
die  sandy  beach  showed  where  the  great  birds  had  been  feeding.  Its 
aotes  were  again  heard  among  some  sandy  islands  in  the  Mackenzie, 
15  miles  above  Gravel  River,  on  October  G. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  two  individuals  were  seen  on  the  Mackenzie 
mr  Fort  Simpson  early  on  the  morning  of  May  5. 

While  the  birds  were  still  abundant  swan  skins  formed  an  impor- 
tant article  of  trade.  I  was  told  that  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  about 
300  were  annually  traded  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  post  at  Ish»  a 
k  Crosse,  and  that  an  annual  average  of  800  skins  was  obtained  at 
Fort  Anderson  during  the  five  years  of  its  existence. 

MacFarlane  states  that  between  1853  and  1877  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  sold  a  total  of  17,071  swan  skins.  The  numlH»r  sold  an- 
soallv  ranged  from  1,812  in  1854  to  122  in  1877. 

Fnim  1S58  to  1884,  inclusive,  Atbabnfion  diRtrict  tume<l  out  2J05  8wnn  nkins. 
mrlj  all  of  them  from  Fort  Cbl[)ewyaii.  Muckenzio  Itlver  district.  acconliiiK 
^1  matement  in  my  poesessioii,  mippIliHl  2,r»0<)  skins  from  I.^h)  to  iss;{.  From 
i^  to  1877  Fort  Resolution,  Great  Slavi'  I*aiko,  <-oiitrli»nttMl  71)S  theriH)f.     Var 


•  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  I,  p.  47:i,  1884. 
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1889  Athabasca  traded  but  33,  as  against  251  skins  in  1853.  In  1889  and  1890 
Isle  A  la  Crosse,  headquarters  of  English  Kiver  district,  sent  out  two  skins  for 
each  outfit." 

The  rapid  decrease  in  numbers  of  this  magnificent  bird  is  well 
illustrated  by  these  figures. 

Under  the  name  Anas  cygnus,  Sabine,  probably  referring  to  the 
whistling  swan,  says :  "  Breeds  in  the  North  Georgia  Islands,  but 
is  by  no  means  numerous,  and  a  single  specimen  only  was  obtained."  * 
Ross  listed  the  species  as  occurring  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region 
north  to  the  Arctic  coast  and  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Simp- 
son.^ Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  MacFarlane  found  it 
breeding  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Anderson, 
where  eggs  were  found  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  last  of  July. 
Nests  were  found  also  on  islands  in  Franklin  Bay  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  above  authors  also  record  specimens  taken  at 
Big  Island,  and  on  Porcupine,  Anderson,  and  Swan  rivers,  and 
islands  in  Franklin  Bay.**  Hanbury  noted  the  first  swan  of  the  sea- 
son on  June  5,  1902,  near  the  base  of  Kent  Peninsula.*  Reed  records 
a  nest  found  on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  by  I.  O. 
Stringer.^  Oates  records  an  egg  taken  by  Collinson  at  Cambridge 
Bay.^ 

1^ 

Olor  buccinator  (Rich.).     Trumpeter  Swan.  ( 

r 

A  more  southern  breeder  than  0,  cohimbianus^  this  species  also 
nests  far  to  the  north.    Richardson  states  that  Rae  shot  one  on  Frank- 
lin Bay  in  the  summer  of  1848.*     Ross  listed  it  as  having  been  col-   = 
lected  at  Fort  Simpson ; ''  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  record  speci-    , 
mens  from  Fort  Rae  and  Big  Island,  and  state  that  MacFarlane  found 
it  breeding  on  the  lower  Anderson  River,  in  the  Barren  Grounds,  and 
on  islands  in  Franklin  Bay.*     The  bird  catalogue  of  the  National 
Museum  shows  that  the  species  was  received  also  from  Fort  Resolu- 
tion ;  Kennicott  took  it  at  that  place  on  May  23, 1860.^    Oates  lists  an    « 
egg  in  the  collection  of  tlie  British  Museum  from  F'ort  Rae.* 

«  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVIII,  p.  754,  1905.    Both  8i)ecies  of  fewdriff  dti?  prdb-^ 
ably  included  in  these  statements.  -  ■      '.   /   Ir    iii';     »:)'/  OMV 

^Suppl.  to  Api>endix  Parry's  HrfitYoynge.  p. -covn,  J824i!:,';  !,,•:  .>--•?!)  rl 
'"Nat.  Hist.  Uev.,  11  (fie(x>n^  ser.),.  p.  2^,  1SC2,;  ,._  .,.,:;  ,..i  •:•  [  'i/  rn/T 
<«  V^'ater  Birds.  iN.  A.,  I,  pj>.  420.  430,  :^8H4.  7      .    ,     "       r  .    \      w 

''  HiHA't  and  Travel  in  !>forthlaud  of  CanacK  P-  158,  1904.  , 

^x.  Xh?irds^E^j?kp.'j«i8.  ifMi4:'         ''     "  '  '" '  '    ''    ■••'-'';';•"     ^=.•:■t::^»  ) 

i' rat.  Birds'  Kj^'ss  Brit;  Mils.,  r  I.  p. '139,  1902.  '       ••      '"  ' '    i    'I:!);:      •!:;«(! 

AiArctic  Hf^jiaMjtilnjj  Exiiwlition,  Iv  p^  275i  185lv  s   yi  ..i  -'.yi  .  ;.  ri 

:^i  Wilier  BirdsiN.  A.,  l.iPi  4aa.  1884.     ,          .  '         ::       .   i   '         ;     <   i-m 

ir^Trans;  Oliietigo  Acaih  Sci,,  I,  pi  172,  18tU>.  .  ;  i,i  .,:-  ...      ..  .,t 

A'dat.  iBlrd^*,  Kffps.^Bfit.  JVIua,  II.  p.  140,  1902. 
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Botanziii  lentig^asiu  (Montag.).     American  Bittern. 

This  is  a  rather  common  summer  inhabitant  of  the  marshes  of  this 
regitm  north  to  Great  Slaye  Lake.  We  saw  one  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Athabaska  May  17,  1901,  and  found  the  species  common  on  the 
Quatre  Foiirches  marsh,  near  Eort  Chii^ewyan,  May  23  and  24.  Its 
not<^  were  heard  a  few  miles  west  of  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  31,  and 
iJ  miles  below  Peace  River,  June  12  and  13.  A  single  bird  was  seen 
iwr  Smith  I.tanding  June  17,  and  another  in  the  marsh  near  Fort 
$inith  June  20. 

In  1SK)3  'we  heard  the  notes  of  this  bird  on  many  occasions  while 
^*«:iii<r  the  marshes  of  the  lower  Athabaska,  May  31  and  June  1,'iirid 
T- again  noted  the  bird  on  Rocher  Rivef, -June  .G.,to  8.  Xhj^  spe^ci^^ 
lir  reported  common  in  the  n>(ir3hes  neajf;  Jlay  River,  where  niy 
Iprither  and  Cary  ,<^w  one  on  Juue  28.  Ou  their  return  itrip  tluey. 
IT  one  at  Pelican,  Poi^tage,  August  25^  and  one  at  Lily  Liike,  {Sepr. 
Bmber  24-  .  On  34<^y  fiv?'90^'».tl^e;  not^s.of  this  species, were  t^earil  at 
rjlow  River,  near  Fprt.Jfroyi^puce,  by  H.  W.  Jopes.  He  reported 
At  hird  common  there,  and  oix  May  18  shot  2  inales.  .  An  exainina- 
of  their  .stonui,qhs  showed,,  jthat  they  had  been  feQding  on  frogs 
nJ  L|r^  lieetles. .  WJiile. descending  the  Mackenzie,!  si^w  a  singly 

ir»  miles  belpw  Fort, Norman  on  tjuiie  IG.      .  .     . 

,H..W-  Joues  repprts  ft^  .occurrence  near  Fort.  Pro videpce,  on  May 

11  VM}Tk      Ross  listed  this  species  as  occurring  in  the  Mackenzie  Rivt»f 

ftgipn. north/  to  .the.  ,+V**<^g  ^?^t,  but  as  l^eing  fare  northward,"    T;he 

l(aUonal  Muslim  bird  .oat^lqgue  re^rds.  specimens  froiii.Big  Island 

Ukl  Flirt    Kh^\'!     j...      .;.  ...  .     ^ 

licTodia*  Tiinn:'    Oreat  Blue  Heron.' 

J.  Aldi»n   Ijorin'g  replorted  seeing  one  at  Spotted  Ijake,  (10  inilefi 
P5t  of  EdiiKrtitcih,  Ma(y=2T,  1896. 

feu  aneiicariia  (Linn.).    Wliooping  Crane. 

Thi-^  fine  species  fonnjerlv  bred  in  considerable  numbers  in  suitable 
}l«t^  thntuj^hout.t^Q  region  north  to  the  Barren  (Troiinds.  It  has 
ihn  liet.fiiu*'  abnck^t  ^xtijuct.in  the  nqi'th,  and  was  not  observed  during 
■iirimirneys-.      .   ^     i.. ..     ..,  . 

King  inentions  .seeing,  if  large  flock  of  these  birds  at  Foii;  Chiii- 
cnao),^  Bo^  lisjte  the^spcicies  a.s  rare  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region 
hinli  Xi$  Foft  .  Sil^ipfiOlJ,  wjiere  it  had  been  collected.'"  Coues  de- 
^r}.m^  ••gffs  collected  by.  J.  ij<K'khart  at  (treat  Slave  Lake.''  Raird, 
E>wer,  and  IJidp^vay ,  peconl  specimens  of  the  binls  taken  at  Fort 

^  Nat.'  niiit.  Re4:,  II  (seeond  wt.i.  v-  2K4,  lsriL». 
^NhrvatilTeiAsiirney  to  Arctk*  (h:i>aii.  II.  |».  21'^  ^KHk 
<'Nat.  lUfit.  Rev.,  II  (wmimhI  Mt»ri«'HK  p.  •JS4,  1W»2. 
'  Birds  olr  the  i9orfhwM(.  i».  531,  1874. 
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Resolution,  Big  Island,  Fort  Rae,  and  Salt  River,  and  describe  a  set 
of  eggs  taken  at  the  latter  place  in  1864.**  Concerning  the  status  of 
the  species  in  the  Anderson  River  region,  MacFarlane  says : 

We  never  succeeded  in  finding  a  nest  of  this  crane,  which  undoubtedly  breeds 
In  Arctic  America  as  well  as  in  the  country  to  the  southward,  as  a  few  floclDB 
were  observed  flying  past  Fort  Anderson  both  in  spring  and  autumn.^ 

In  notes  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  he  records  three  white  cranes  seen 
at  Fort  Anderson  on  May  25,  1865.     A  specimen  taken  at  Willow 
River,  near  Fort  Providence,  is  in  the  museum  at  Fort  Simpson,  - 
H.  W.  Jones  reports  the  occurrence  of  the  species  at  the  same  place  ^ 
on  May  13,  1905. 

Orofl  canadensis  (Linn.).     Little  Brown  Crane. 

This  species  is  common  throughout  the  region,  breeding  to  the  ' 
northward.     I   was  unable  to  identify  satisfactorily  many   of  the 
cranes  seen;  but  as  our  records  from  the  more  southern  portions  of 
the  district  were  made  in  spring  or  fall,  when  the  birds  were  migrat-  "^ 
ing  to  or  from  their  breeding  grounds  in  the  north,  I  have  referred  - 
all  the  birds  observed  to  G,  canadenms. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  migrating  flocks  were  seen  near  Edmontoi||  '^ 
May  1 ;  on  the  Athabaska  40  miles  below  Athabaska  Landing,  May  Tjr' ' 
and  below  Fort  McMurray  May  15.     A  small  flock  was  seen  at  Fcmi 
Resolution  July  8,  and  another  about  15  miles  above  Pelican  Rapim^. 
August  25.  \. 

In  1903  five  migrating  cranes  were  seen  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  May^ 
10,  several  more  near  Sturgeon  River  May  13,  and  a  flock  of  6  near^. 
Sandy  Creek  May  14.     A  few  were  noted  on  Rocher  River,  Alberta,., 
June  8.     While  we  were  descending  Slave  River  a  few  miles  above , 
its  mouth  June  19,  four  cranes  were  observed  on  the  shore  of  a"' 
low  island,  and  a  pair  was  secured.    The  plumage  of  both  is  heavily 
suffused  with  brownish,  especially  on  the  back  and  breast.     They  ' 
measure  as  follows:    Male,  wing  483,  exposed  culmen  109;    female^ 
wing  458,  exposed  culnien  93.     Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Cary^ 
saw  a  single  bird  below  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  River  July  19.     OnU' 
their  return  trip  they  noted  3  near  Swift  Current  Rapid  August  27, ;«' 
5  at  Athabaska  Landing  August  31,  and  observed  large  flocks  migrat-  i^ 
ing  southward  near  the  same  place  September  14  and  19.    They  last  ^ 
.saw  the  species  20  miles  south  of  Athabaska  Landing  on  September  " 
22,  noting  2.     During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  I  saw  it 
only  once,  noting  one  on  Grandiu  River  August  3. 

In  1904  I  first  heard  the  notes  of  this  bird  at  Fort  Simpson  on  , 
May   9   and   again   noted   the   species  on    May    11   and   18.     While  ^ 

descending  the  Mackenzie  I  saw  2  near  Fort  Wrigley  June  7.  i 

'ii 

«  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  I,  pp.  405,  407.  l.S,S4.  ^^ 

^Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Miis.,  XIV,  p.  425,  1891.  q 

« 
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mnklin  mentions  seeing  several  cranes,  undoubtedly  referable  to 
form,  on  Parry  Bay,  Melville  Sound,  August  14,  1821.<»  Rae, 
I  at  Fort  Confidence,  observed  large  flocks  passing  northward  on 

30  and  31,  1849. **  John  Ross  recorded  cranes  as  common  June 
30,  near  Felix  Harbor,  Boothia.^  Armstrong  observed  the  spe- 
at  Mercy  Bay,  Banks  Land,  about  the  middle  of  May,  ISSl.** 

lists  it  as  occurring  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to 
\rctic  coast  and  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson.* 
s  records  eggs  from  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Liverpool  Bay/ 
1,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  record  skins  from  Fort  Resolution  and 
ower  Anderson  River ,^  and  the  bird  catalogue  of  the  National 
um  shows  that  specimens  were  received  also  from  Fort  Simp- 
nd  Big  Island.  Kennicott  noted  the  first  one  of  the  season  at 
Resolution  on  May  7,  I860.*  Hanbury  noted  thaU brown  cranes 
numerous  and  paired  on  Melville  Sound  early  in  June,  1902.* 
Iden  Lioring  reported  seeing  a  pair  on  Grand  Cache  River,  a 
tary  of  Smoky  River,  about  125  miles  north  of  Jasper  House, 
^ptember  13,  1896.  H.  W.  Jones,  in  a  letter,  reports  this  bird 
Fort  Providence  April  28,  1905.     Seton  observed  the  species  at 

Reliance,  September  14,  1907.^ 

laexicana  (Mull.).    Sandhill  Crane. 

ider  the  name  Chras  canadensis  Richardson  describes  a  specimen 
d  at  Great  Slave  Lake  May  15,  1822,  which,  from  its  measure- 
ts,  idiould  be  referred  to  the  present  species.^  Some  of  our  more 
hem  records,  here  referred  to  G,  canadensis^  may  really  relate  to 
present  species.  Apparently  G,  mexicana  does  not  regularly 
nd  its  range  north  of  the  plains  country,  but  much  additional 
irmation  must  be  gained  before  all  questions  regarding  the  re- 
mship  and  range  of  this  and  the  preceding  species  can  be 
ided. 

Buia  Carolina  (Linn.).    Sora  Rail. 

lie  familiar  sora  is  an  abundant  summer  resident  of  the  marshes 
th^  at  least  to  the  region  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  but  on  account  of 
elusive  habits  it  is  seldom  seen. 

*  Narrative  Journey  to  Polar  Sea,  p.  383,  1823. 

*  Arctic  Searching  Exiiedition.  II,  p.  105,  1851. 

<•  Narrative  Rosses  Second  Voyajje,  p.  31K),  18:^5. 

*  Narrative  Discovery  Northwest  Passage,  p.  522,  1857. 
*Nat  Hist.  Rev.,  II   (sec-ond  ser.),  p.  284,  18G2. 

/  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p.  5;m,  1874. 

9  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  I,  p.  413,  1884. 

^Trana  dilcago  Acad.  Sci.,  I,  p.  170,  18G1). 

<  Sport  and  Tmvel  in  Northland  of  Canada,  p.  101.  19(M. 

^  Auk,  XZV,  p.  70,  1908. 

^Wmmm  Boreali-AmerJcaim,  U,  p.  373,  1831. 
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having  been  collected,  with  three  eggs,  on  Crane  Island,  Frankti] 
Bay,  July  5, 1864,  is  still  in  the  National  Museum. 

We  did  not  observe  this  species  during  our  journeys,  but  have  w 
cently  received  a  specimen  in  winter  plumage  taken  on  the  Mac 
kenzie  60  miles  below  Fort  Providence  October  4,  1904,  by  H.  "W 
Jones. 

Xobipes  lobatus  (Linn.).    Northern  Phalarope.  ^• 

The  northern  phalarope,  an  abundant  breeder  on  the  Banti 
Grounds,  passes  through  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  region  i 
spring  and  fall,  sometimes  occurring  abundantly  in  certain  localitkl 
During  my  return  trip  in  1904  I  saw  one  on  Great  Slave  Lake  near0 
Desmarais  Islands  July  29.  The  bird  was  swimming  about  in  i 
characteristic  energetic  manner,  seeking  food. 

In  the  museum  at  Fort  Simpson  I  found  two  specimens  collectt 
some  years  ago  at  Fort  Rae.  Captain  Mills  informs  me  that  he  U 
frequently  observed  the  species  on  the  upper  Mackenzie  in  the  autiu||. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1896  J.  Alden  Loring  observed  the  speci 
on  the  Athabaska  at  Jasper  House,  Alberta.  Numbers  alighted  ^ 
the  water  above  rapids  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  di 
when  they  flew  back  and  repeated  the  performance.  He  noted 
bird  also  at  Sulphur  Prairie,  Grand  Cache  River,  about  70 
north  of  Jasper  House,  taking  a  specimen  there  September  12. 

Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  MacFarlane  found 
species  in  great  abundance  between  the  edge  of  the  wooded  counlSI 
and  the  Arctic  Sea  [Franklin  Bay],  where  more  than  50  nests  wil 
eggs  were  found  from  June  17  into  July."  The  bird  catalog! 
of  the  National  Museum  records  specimens  from  Big  Island  as 
Fort  Rae.  Frank  Russell  took  one  at  Herschel  Island  July  1 
1894.^  Seton  records  the  species  from  Sandhill  Bay,  Aylmer  Lal^ 
where  one  was  observed  August  20,  1907.*^ 

Steganopus  tricolor  Vieill.    Wilson  Phalarope. 

Richard  King,  naturalist  to  Back's  Expedition  to  the  mouth  i[ 
Great  Fish  River,  claims  to  have  taken  this  species  near  ArtilloK 
Lake/'  It  is  a  common  bird  on  the  northern  plains.  Macoun,  c 
the  authority  of  Dippie,  states  that  it  breeds  at  Buffalo  Lake,  Alberts 
that  Spreadborough  found  it  nesting  commonly  from  Indian  Heat 
Saskatchewan,  to  Edmonton ;  and  he  records  a  specimen  taken  at  tfa 
latter  point.*' 

«  Water  Birds  X.  A.,  1,  p.  ;i3r>,  1884. 

^  Exi)l.  iu  Far  North,  p.  258,  1898. 

'^Aiik,  XXV,  p.  70,  1908. 

^  Narrative  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,   I,  p.  228,  1836. 

^Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  1,  p.  148,  1900. 
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mmerieana  Gknel.     American  Avocet. 

the  museum  at  Fort  Simpson  are  two  specimens  taken  some  years 
it  Fort  Chipewyan,  Alberta;  and  I  was  informed  by  J.  W. 
that  several  had  been  seen  at  Willow  River,  near  Fort  Provi- 
K  by  J.  S.  Camsell,  who  formerly  collected  quite  extensively  and 
(amiliar  with  the  species. 

Rt  recorded  from  the  Mackenzie  region  by  Ross,  who  gives  it  as 
rring  north  to  Fort  Rae,  but  as  rare."  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridg- 
state  that  examples  were  procured  at  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Resolution, 
on  Peace  River ;  *  and  the  catalogue  of  the  birds  in  the  National 
cum  records  two  specimens  from  Fort  Rae,  two  from  Peace 
ST,  and  one  from  Fort  Resolution,  the  latter  taken  June  1.  1864, 
rell  as  one  taken  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  probably  in  1808,  by 
idian  Jones.  Eggs  from  the  same  locality,  also  collected  by 
es.  are  in  the  National  Museum. 

Iriiela  minor  (6mel.).     Woodcock. 

a  August,  1892,  while  exploring  on  Black  River,  between  Black 

»  and  the  eastern  end  of  Athabaska  Lake,  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  of  the 

ladian  Geological  Survey,  saw  a  woodcock,  and  refers  to  the  cir- 

Etance  as  follows: 

quarter  of  a  mUe  below  the  foot  of  the  rapid,  on  the  soft  bank,  the  canoes 
(puslied  in  among  the  wiUows  over  a  soft  muddy,  swampy  flat  to  the  be- 
Htf  of  Woodcock  Portage,  so  called  because  we  aroused  a  wotnlcock 
loAWa  min4>r)^  in  one  of  the  swamps  as  we  passed  it,  this  bird  being  ex- 
fei^j  rare  so  far  north.^ 

T»  occurrence  of  the  species  at  this  point  must  be  merely  acci- 


tiiago  delicata  (Ord).    Wilson  Snipe. 

he  common  snipe  probably  breeds  throughout  the  wooded  region, 
L*  not  common  on  its  extreme  northern  border.  In  19()1  it  was 
ftdant  between  Edmonton  and  Athabaska  Landing,  Allx^rta,  April 
oMay  r>.  The  males  were  then  performing  their  aerial  evolutions 
were  heard  almost  continually  morning  and  evening,  and  in 
ilv  weather  at  all  times  of  the  da  v.  After  leaving  Athabaska 
dinf;,  we  did  not  again  meet  with  the  species  until  May  15,  when 
was  heard  in  a  marsh  below  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  Alberta. 
it  I  was  collecting  on  the  Quatre  Fourches  marsh,  near  Fort 
pewyan.  May  23  and  24,  several  were  seen,  and  a  male  was  taken 
be  latter  date.  About  a  small  marsh  near  Slave  River,  25  miles 
■r  the  Peace,  we  saw  a  pair  daily  June  11  to  UK  and  we  found 
r  nest,  which  contained  four  eggs  on  the  point  of  hat(*hing,  on 

•Xat  Hi8t.  Rev^  II  (second  Her.),  P  284,  18i;2. 

*  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  I,  p.  342,  1884. 

•Aim.  BepL  Can,  Oeol  8urv.,  VIII  (new  ser.),  p.  731),  18d^. 
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June  12.  A  pair  seen  at  a  marsh  on  Smith  Portage  Jmie  18  « 
dently  had  a  nest  near  by,  and  males  were  heard  at  Fort  Sm 
June  21,  and  about  a  marsh  125  miles  below  Fort  Smith  July  2  i 
3.  On  our  return  trip  a  single  bird  was  seen  at  Athabaska  Laudi 
August  30. 

In  1903  we  observed  this  snipe  in  numbers  at  Edmonton  on  II 
9  and  10,  and  found  it  abundant  along  the  route  to  Athabaska  Lai 
ing  May  11  to  15.  On  May  13,  in  a  marsh  about  50  miles  north 
Edmonton,  I  saw  one  alight  on  the  summit  of  a  tall  dead  sprt 
where  it  remained  fully  five  minutes,  uttering  continuously  a  lo 
querulous  cry.  Several  were  seen  or  heard  on  the  lower  Athabai 
June  1,  and  it  was  frequently  noted  on  Rocher  River  June  6  til 
While  we  were  descending  Slave  River,  between  Fort  Smith  | 
Fort  Resolution,  June  15  to  19,  numbers  were  heard  nearly  eti 
day.  It  was  also  frequently  heard  at  Fort  Resolution  during  ■ 
latter  part  of  June.  My  brother  and  Cary  noted  two  pairs,  evidfii| 
nesting,  at  Hay  River,  June  28  to  July  1,  and  a  pair  at  Fort  Ppj 
dence  July  6.  On  their  return  trip,  on  the  evening  of  Auguiri 
they  saw  several  at  Smith  Landing  flying  about  at  dusk,  and  HO 
two  at  Pelican  Rapid  August  24.  After  the  division  of  the  pi 
frequently  noted  the  bird  at  Fort  Resolution  during  the  remi 
of  June  and  the  first  half  of  July,  hearing  the  flight  song  on  J\ 
for  the  last  time.  I  saw  one  in  a  marshy  spot  on  Grandin 
August  3. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  the  arrival  of  this  species  was  noted  on  Mi 
at  Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence,  by  Messrs.  Mills  and  Jbl: 
and  a  specimen  was  collected  there  on  May  13.  At  Fort  Simpi 
I  first  noted  it  May  10,  when  I  heard  the  flight  i-jong  of  several  in 
viduals.  I  again  noted  the  bird  May  11  and  took  a  female  May 
During  the  remainder  of  the  month  I  frequently  saw  or  heard " 
bird  at  Fort  Simpson,  and  while  descending  the  Mackenzie  h«i 
its  notes  about  a  large  marsh  a  few  miles  above  Wolverene  Rock,  ] 
miles  below  Fort  Norman,  June  18. 

WTiile  collecting  at  Edmonton  in  1894  J.  Alden  Loring  saw  a  p 
September  10.  In  the  early  autumn  of  1895  he  reported  seeing  a 
eral  about  some  small  lakes  near  Jasper  House.  In  1896  he  no 
one  15  miles  south  of  Henry  House  July  5,  and  one  on  Fishing  La 
90  miles  north  of  Jasper  House,  September  13.  Ross  recorded  spt 
mens  collected  at  Big  Island  and  Fort  Simpson,"  and  the  bird  ca 
logue  of  the  National  Museum  records  skins  from  Fort  Resoluti 
Fort  Rae,  Peel  River,  La  Pierre  House,  and  Fort  Halkett.  Bai 
Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  MacFarlane  found  it  breeding 
Fort  Anderson  June  16  and  29;  ^  MacFarlane  states  that  it  was  : 

«Can.   Nat.  and  GeoL,  VI,  p.  443,  1861. 
»  Water  BirdB  N.  A.,  I,  p.  192,  1884. 
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rous  there.^    Hanbury  noted  one  on  the  upper  part  of  Dease 
on  August  14,  1902.*    H.  W.  Jones  heard  the  notes  of  this 
»s  near  Fort  Providence  May  1,  1905. 

»rhampliiis  grisens  (Gmel.).     Dowitcher. 

lowitcher  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  collection  (No.  31591), 
at  Fort  Rae  June  9,  1863,  is  apparently  a  typical  example  of 
ipecies. 

nrhamplms  scolopaoeus  (Say).     Long-billed  Dowitcher. 

iging  by  the  records,  dowitchers  migrate  in  large  numbers 
igh  the  Mackenzie  Valley,  but  probably  do  not  breed  south  of 
larren  Grounds.  In  accordance  with  the  generally  accepted  idea 
e  distribution  of  these  two  forms,  some  of  the  following  records, 
shed  under  the  name  griseus^  have  been  presumed  to  refer  to  the 
m  form,  though,  in  spite  of  various  attempts  which  have  been 
to  determine  the  relationship  and  distribution  of  the  American 
»s  of  this  genus,  the  matter  is  apparently  not  yet  fully  under- 
.  owin^  to  lack  of  sufficient  data. 

liardson  describes  a  female  taken  at  Fort  Franklin  May  25, 
■  Specimens  have  been  recorded  by  various  authors  from  Big 
1  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Norman,  and  La  Pierre  House. 
arlane  states  that  nests  of  M,  acolopaceu^  were  found  in  the 
rson  River  region  from  June  21  to  July  l.*»  Macoun  records 
nens  of  acolopaceus  from  Edmonton  and  Baniff,  Alberta.** 

palama  himantopiu  (Bonap.).     Stilt  Sandpiper. 

\s  notable  .species  is  a  rather  late  spring  migrant  through  the 
lem  portion  of  the  region,  and  apparently  is  a  fairly  abundant 
ler  on  the  Barren  Grounds.  I  did  not  observe  it  during  my 
ligations,  but  found  a  mounted  specimen,  taken  some  years  since 
irt  Rae,  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  museum  at  Fort  Simpson. 
la:  recorded  this  bird  as  having  been  taken  at  Fort  Simpson.*^ 
dirott  took  it  at  Fort  Resolution  May  19,  1860.^  Baird,  Brewer, 
Ridgway  state  that  MacFarlane  found  it  breeding  at  Rendezvous 
J,  Franklin  Bay,  and  Langton  Harbor,  and  record  specimens 
\  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Simpson,  and  Big  Island.^  Russell  took 
imeiis  at  Fort  Chipewyan  June  0  and  12,  1893,  and  states  that 

•Proe.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  420,  1HS>1. 

»  Sport  and  Travel  in  Northland  of  Canada,  !>.  233,  1904. 

^Faona  BoreaU-Americana,  II,  p.  391),  1S31. 

*C5at.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  I,  p.  154,  1900. 

'Nat.  Hist  Rev.,  II  (second  aer.),  p.  285,  1862. 

'Trans.  Chicago  Acad.  Sci.,  I,  p.  171,  1869. 

#  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  I,  p.  204,  1884. 
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the  species  passed  northward  in  considerable  numbers  during  June 
Specimens  from  Fort  Anderson,  Fort  Rae,  and  Big  Island  are  M 
in  the  National  Museum. 

Tringa  canutns  Linn.     Knot. 

Edward  Sabine,  probably  referring  particularly  to  Melville  Islan< 
says  that  this  species  breeds  in  great  abundance  on  the  North  Greora 
Islands.^ 

Arqoatella  maritima  (Briinn.).    Purple  Sandpiper. 

A  sandpiper  identified  as  this  species  was  seen  on  the  shore  of  Gwi 
Bear  Lake  a  few  miles  east  of  its  outlet  on  September  16, 1903.  I  li| 
a  good  view  of  the  bird  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards.  At  this  time  i 
the  other  sandpipers,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  belated  sandi 
lings,  had  departed  southward.  4 

Armstrong  states  that  this  species  was  frequently  shot  at  Mefli 
Bay,  Banks  Land,  early  in  June,  1852.*^  J.  C.  Ross  records  a  fewj 
Port  Bowen  in  early  June,  1825,**  and  near  Fury  Point.*^  McCorioi 
observed  one  in  Wellington  Channel  August  23,  1852.^  Russell ' 
recorded  specimens  from  Herschel  Island  and  Fort  Chipewyan/ 
they  prove,  on  examination,  to  have  been  incorrectly  identified. 

Pisobia  macnlata  (Vieill.).    Pectoral  Sandpiper. 

This  is  a  rather  common  migrant  in  the  wooded  portion  of 
region  now  under  review,  and  it  breeds  in  some  parts  of  the  Bi 
Grounds,  though  MacFarlane  failed  to  find  its  nest  in  the  And< 
River  region.  ? 

In  1903  we  first  saw  this  species  near  Sturgeon  River  May  12,  a| 
we  saw  a  few  20  miles  south  of  Athabaska  Landing  May  14.  m 
brother  and  Gary  saw  a  flock  of  five,  apparently  passing  southwai^ 
near  the  mouth  of  Willow  Lake  River,  near  Fort  Wrigley,  July  1^ 
On  their  return  trip  they  saw  six  at  Cascade  Rapid  August  14;  ti 
at  Pelican  Rapid  August  25 ;  a  few  at  Athabaska  Landing  on  Ai^ 
list  31  and  September  2,  and  several  flocks  at  the  same  place  Sept€i 
ber  3.  I  took  a  single  bird,  the  only  one  seen,  at  my  camp  on  Qt^ 
Bear  Lake,  east  of  Leith  Point,  August  29.  A  late  straggler  was  sol 
on  the  Mackenzie  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwali 
October  7. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  saw  this  species  at  Fort  Simpson  VH 
16,  observing  three  individuals  about  a  small  grass-bordered  poi 

a  Expl.  iu  Far  North,  pp.  2.58,  250,  1808. 

^  Suppl.  to  Appendix   Parry's  First  Voyage,  p.  cci,  1824. 

<*  Narrative  I)is(x>very  Northwest  Passage,  p.  525,  1867. 

<*  Parry's  Third  Voyage,  Api)eiidix,  p.  101,  1826. 

*'Apix»udix  to  Ross's  Second  Voyage,  j).  xxxii,  1835. 

f  Mccormick's  Voyages,  II,  p.  121,  1.S84. 

^  Expl  iu  Far  North,  p.  259,  1898. 
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brmed  by  the  melting  snow.  The  bird  was  again  noted  May  18.  On 
Iby  26  it  was  common  at  the  same  place  and  several  specimens  were 
collected. 

We  have  received  two  specimens,  both  males,  taken  near  Fort 
Providence,  May  14,  1905,  by  Mills  and  Jones. 
Ross  lists  this  species  as  occurring  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region, 
as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson; «  Baird,  Brewer,  and 
[tidgway  state  that  it  was  taken  at  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Resolution, 
Fort  Anderson  ;^  and  the  bird  catalogue  of  the  National  Museum 
rs  that  it  was  received  also  from  Fort  Rae.    Oates  records  two 
taken   by   CoUinson  at  Cambridge  Bay,  Victoria  Land.*"     J. 
Loring  saw  four  at  Edmonton,  September  25,  1894,  taking 
specimen. 

Dt  fnBcicoUis  (Vieill.).    White-rumped  Sandpiper. 

Ross  recorded  specimens  taken  at  Big  Island,  Great  Slave  Lake,** 

from  Fort  Simpson,  noting  the  species  as  rare;*'  the  catalogue 

the  birds   in  the  National  Museum  shows  that  specimens  v»'ere 

jived  also  from  Fort  Resolution  and  Fort  Rae.    Baird,  Brewer, 

Ridgway  state  that  MacFarlane  found  the  species  breeding  on 

Arctic  coa55t  [Franklin  Bay],  and  on  the  Barren  Grounds  feast 

Fort  Anderson],  and  describe  eggs  collected  by  him.^     Among 

Ipipers  collected  by  Frank  Russell  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  and  now 

like  Museum  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  are  four  specimens  of  this 

taken  June  3  to  8,  1893;  a  specimen  taken  by  Kennicott  at 

Resolution,  May  19, 1860,  is  still  in  the  National  Museum. 

bairdi  (Coues).    Baird  Sandpiper. 

•This  is  the  sandpiper  most  characteristic  of  the  Mackenzie  region. 

early  appearance  at  Great  Slave  Lake  at  the  close  of  the  bived- 

seems  to  indicate  that  it  nests  at  no  great  distance  to  the 

kward,  though  probably  not  south  of  the  Barren  Grounds. 

;h  1901  this  bird  was  first  met  with  on  the  Quatre  Fourches  marsh. 

Fort  Chipewyan,  where  a  small  floc»k  was  seen  and  a  female 

May  24.    On  May  25,  while  we  were  coasting  ahmg  the  north 

of  Lake  Athabaska  to  Point  La  Brie,  we  encountered  large 

of  floating  ice,  on  which  were  feeding  several  large  fl(K*ks  of 

species,  together  with  smaller  companies  of  turnstones.     Two 

were  taken.    We  next  met  with  the  species  on  (ireat  Slave 

•Nat.  HUit.  Rev.,  II   (second  sor.),  I>.  285,  1S<Jl>. 

»  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  I,  p.  ZVi,  1SK4. 

^Cat.  Birds*  Eggs  Brit.  Muh.,  II,  p.  55,  1tM)2. 

'Can.  Nat.  and  Geo!..  VI,  p.  443,  ]S(n. 

^Nat.  HIat  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  2S5,  18(12. 

f  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  I,  p.  221),  1884. 
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Lake  near  Loon  Island,  July  10,  when  several  small  flocks  were  seei 
and  a  female  was  taken.  The  species  was  noted  also  at  Fort  Ba< 
July  23.  On  our  return  trip  up  the  Athabaska  River,  we  found  i 
small  flock  at  Crooked  Rapid  August  15,  when  a  specimen  was  col 
lected,  and  another  above  Grand  Rapid,  August  22. 

In  1903  w^e  noted  a  small  flock  near  the  mouth  of  the  Athabaski 
June  1.  The  species  was  next  seen  July  13,  when  a  few,  probabl; 
marking  the  commencement  of  the  southward  migration,  appeaie 
at  Fort  Resolution.  On  their  return  trip  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Md 
ritt  Gary  saw^  a  small  flock  at  the  delta  of  the  Athabaska,  August  i 
and  a  flock  of  five  at  Fort  McMurray,  August  11. 

In  the  spring  of  1904,  I  fii-st  saw  the  Baird  sandpiper  at  FcM 
Simpson,*  May  20,  and  took  a  single  bird  on  the  margin  of  a  snuil 
grass-bordered  pond.  It  was  common  by  May  22  and  was  note 
nearly  every  day  up  to*  June  1.  The  birds  were  most  commonly  ofa 
served  in  fair-sized  flocks  about  the  fields,  occasionally  accompanyi]( 
a  flock  of  golden  plovers.  During  my  return  trip,  while  anchor^ 
near  Hardisty  Island,  July  31,  I  observed  a  large  flock  flying  p«l 
the  steamer. 

This  bird  was  first  characterized  by  Coues,  who  based  his  descri 
tion  of  the  species  i^iainly  on  specimens  from  Great  Slave  Lake.^    ] 
later  recorded  the  species  from  Fort  Resolution  and  eggs  from  A 
derson  River  and  the  Arctic  coast.*    MacFarlane  speaks  of  findii 
a  nest  containing  4  eggs  on  the  Barren  Grounds  June  24,  1864,  an 
of  subsequently  finding  other  nests,  though  the  bird  was  uncommo 
throughout  the  region.^     A  specimen  from  Fort  Resolution,  takti^ 
May  19,  1860,  by  Kennicott;  one  from  Fort  Simpson,  May  26,  18® 
by  Ross;  and  one  from  Fort  Rae,  by  Clarke,  are  still  in  the  Nation! 
Museum  collection.    An  egg  taken  by  CoUinson  at  Cambridge  Baj 
Victoria  Land,  is  listed  by  Oates.**     Roed  records  eggs  taken  wit 
the  parent  bird  by  an  Indian  at  Peel  River,  June  18,  1898.^     Seto 
has  recently  recorded  the  species  from  Casba  River  and  Aylmer  Lab 
where  he  observed  it  August  8  and  13,  1907/    I  have  examined  spec: 
mens  taken  by  Frank  Russell  at  Fort  Chii)ewyan  in  the  spring  o 
1893  and  at  Herschel  Island  July  13  to  August  14,  1894. 

Pisobia  minutilla  (Vieill.).     Ijcast  Sandpiper. 

This  diminutive  sandpiper  is  a  regular  spring  and  fall  migran 
through  the  region  and  breeds  on  the  Barren  Grounds.    In  1903  se^ 

«Proc.  Aoad.  Nat.  Scl.  Phila.  [XIIIl,  p.  106,  1861. 

»  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p.  485,  1874. 

^  Proo.  r.  S.  Nat.  Miis.,  XIV,  pp.  426,  427,  1891. 

'^Cat.  Birds'  Eggs  Brit.  Miis.,  II,  p.  55,  1902. 

<^X.  A.   Birds'  Epgs,   p.  115,   1904. 

^Auk,  XXV,  p.  70,  1908. 
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"e  seen  and  one  was  taken  about  50  miles  north  of  Edmonton 

[ay  17,  in  the  spring  of  1904,  at  Fort  Simpson,  I  took  a  soli- 
lividual,  the  first  one  observed.  The  species  was  next  seen 
was  common  May  27,  and  was  several  times  noted  during  the 
ays  of  May.  I  usually  saw  them  in  company  with  the  larger 
«rs  about  the  grassy  margin  of  a  small  pond.  On  my  return 
^w  a  small  flock  on  the  Athabaska  below  Brule  Rapid  Au- 

lay  15,  1^5,  J.  W.  Mills  took  three  specimens,  all  of  which 
to  be  males,  at  Fort  Providence.  First  recorded  from  this 
by  Ross,  who  took  it  at  Fort  Simpson;"  and  the  bird  cata- 
f  the  National  Museum  shows  that  sj>ecimens  were  afterwards 
i  from  Isle  a  la  Crosse,  Fort  Resolution,  Big  Island,  and  Great 
jake.  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  it  was  found 
ig  abundantly  at  Fort  Anderson ;  on  the  Barren  (jrounds  [to  the 
rd] :  at  Rendezvous  Lake;  and  near  the  Arctic  coast  [Frank- 
\r~\ :  and  that  nests  were  found  between  June  21  and  Julv  3;  a 

.J       -  V  » 

eggs  are  described.*  A  skin  from  Big  Island;  one  from  Fort 
tion,  taken  May  19,  1860,  by  Kennicott;  and  one  from  near 
zvcus  Lake,  taken  in  June,  1864,  by  MacFarlane,  and  labeled  as 
:  been  collected  "  with  3  eggs,"  are  now  in  the  National  Museum. 
eggs  taken  by  Collinson  at  Cambridge  Bay,  Victoria  Land, 
the  British  Museum.*' 

i  alpina  itakhaliaa  (Vieill.).    Red-backed  Sandpiper. 

i  bird  was  recorded  by  Edward  Sabine,  imder  the  name  Tringa 
'i7iV,  as  being  rare  in  the  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea,  Melville 
I  being  referred  to  particularly.*  Reed  records  eggs  taken  at 
liver,  Arctic  America,  June  30,  1891),  by  I.  O.  Stringer/  J.  C. 
pportrded  the  species  as  breeding  abundantly  at  Felix  Harbor.^ 
»r  noted  a  few  breeding  at  Port  Kennedy  in  July,  1850.^ 

etes  pnsillns  (Linn.).     Semipalmated  Sandpiper. 

^  tiny  sandpiper,  closely  resembling  the  least  sandpijTcr  super- 
y.  but  readily  distinguished  from  it  by  the  slight  webbing  of 
r>,  i.s  a  rather  common  migrant  tJirough  the  region.  It  breeds 
e  Barren  Grounds, 

the  spring  of  1001  a  few  were  seen  on  the  Quatre  Fourches 
L  near  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  '24.     The  species  was  not  again 

"  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (sei-ond  ser.),  p.  285.  1S02. 

*  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  I,  p.  240,  1SS4. 

^  Gates.  Cat.  Birds*  Epjjs  Hrlt.  Mus.,  II.  p.  58.  11)02. 

'  Sappl.  to  Appendix  Tarry's  First  Vo.va^jo.  p.  cc.  1824. 

*K  A.  Birds'  Ectts,  p.  11«,  1004. 

^Appendix  Ross's  Soooiui  Voyajje.  ]>.  xxxii,  ISIiC. 

9  Ttoc.  Boy.  Soc.,  Dublin,  III,  p.  03,  1860. 
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noted  until  July  24,  when  a  small  flock  was  seen,  and  a  male  take] 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  at  Fort  Rae. 

In  1903  we  did  not  detect  this  species  during  the  spring  migratioi 
but  the  advance  guard  of  the  southward  movement  made  its  appea: 
ance  at  Fort  Kesolution  on  July  13.  Single  birds  were  noted  c 
Grandin  River  August  3  and  5. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  saw  this  species  at  Fort  Simpson  Ml 
26  and  took  a  single  specimen.  I  took  another  on  the  foUowis 
day,  when  the  species  was  common,  and  noted  the  bird  nearly  evei 
day  up  to  June  1. 

First  recorded  from  the  region  by  Richardson,  who  described 
specimen  taken  at  Great  Bear  Lake  on  May  24,  1826.**  Ross  listi 
it  as  having  been  taken  at  Fort  Simpson,  but  as  being  rare.*  Baii^ 
Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  MacFarlane  found  it  nesting  « 
Franklin  Bay  and  on  the  Barren  Grounds  between  there  and  Fo 
Anderson,  where  nests  were  found  between  June  20  and  July  U 
Specimens  were  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  Big  Islu 
and  Fort  Good  Hope.  Sharpe  records  specimens  in  the  Britii 
Museum  from  Franklin  Bay  and  Fort  Simpson.** 

Calidris  lencophea  (Pallas).     Sanderling. 

This  cosmopolitan  species  migrates  through  the  region  now  ui 
review  in  spring  and  fall.  It  passes  northward  in  early  suj 
breeds  sparingly  on  the  Arctic  coast,  but  more  commonly  on 
islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  in  autumn  lingers  in  flocks  on  iJ 
storm-swept  shores  of  the  larger  lakes  after  most  of  the  other  satt 
pipers  have  departed.  When  seen  running  along  the  sandy  mar^ 
of  lake  or  river  its  singular  stifF-legged  gait,  taken  together  with  i 
size  and  light  color,  serves  to  distinguish  it  even  at  a  distance  fro 
any  of  its  allies. 

In  1903  I  first  noted  this  species  at  our  camp  on  Great  Bear  Lai 
east  of  Leith  Point,  August  31,  when  several  flocks  were  observe 
Numbei's  were  seen  there  nearly  every  day  to  September  4,  at 
several  specimens  were  taken.  Three  individuals  were  seen  on  tl 
shore  40  miles  east  of  McVicar  Bay  September  13,  and  a  few  we 
noted  west  of  Manito  Islands  September  15,  and  near  Fort  FrankI 
September  16. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  saw  the  sanderling  at  Fort  Simpsc 
on  May  29,  when  a  small  flock  was  observed  feeding  along  the  rivi 
shore,  and  one  was  shot.    A  few  more  were  seen  near  the  same  plai 

«  Faima   Boreall-Americaiia,   II,   p.  386,  1831. 
^Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II   (second  ser.),  p.  285,  1862. 
<^  Water  Birds  N.  A..  I,  p.  209,  1884. 
<*  Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  XXIV,  p.  518,  1896. 
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I.    The  species  was  last  noted  near  Fort  Wrigley  June  7,  when  a 
individual  was  observed. 

s  species  apparently  was  first  recorded  from  the  Mackenzie 
region  by  Ross,  who  mentions  a  specimen  taken  at  Big  Island, 
Slave  Lake.**  It  had  been  recorded  previously  from  the  North 
ria  Islands  by  Edward  Sabine,  who,  probably  referring  par- 
rly  to  Melville  Island,  states  that  it  was  found  breeding  in  con- 
ible  numbers  and  that  several  specimens  were  taken.^  Arm- 
g,  in  his  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  Investigator^  states  that 
\  were  shot  in  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  near  Princess  Royal 
ds,  June  7,  1851,*^  and  that  it  was  frequently  shot  early  in 
,  1852,  at  Mercy  Bay,  Banks  Land.**  On  June  29,  1863,  Mac- 
me  discovered  a  nest  of  this  species,  "  the  only  one  at  that  time 
•n  to  naturalists,"  on  the  Barren  Grounds,  about  10  miles  west 
ranklin  Bay.  The  bird  was  rare  in  this  region,  and  no  other 
were  found.*    Frank  Russell  took  it  at  Fort  Chipewyan  June  7, 

A  hsmastica  (Linn.).    Hudsonian  Godwit. 

•hanlson  described  a  specimen  taken  at  Fort  Franklin,  Great 
Lake,  but  otherwise  the  species  apparently  was  unknown  from 
egion  until  the  oflScers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  began 
Uect  birds,  when  specimens  were  received  by  the  Smithsonian 
ution  from  Fort  Rae,  Big  Island,  and  Anderson  River. 
L  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  MacFarlane  found  it  breed- 
ear  Fort  Anderson  on  June  9,  and  that  other  nests  were  found 
le  lower  Anderson,  and  describes  eggs  taken  by  him  in  that 
iL'  Reed  records  eggs  from  the  [mouth  of  |  Mackenzie  River, 
ted  by  I.  O.  Stringer.* 

lu  melanolencus  (Gmel.).    Greater  Yellow-legs. 

e  large  yellow-legs  occurs  very  sparingly  in  migration  north  to 
Sreat  Slave  Lake  region.  Its  breeding  grounds  are  practically 
lown,  except  inferentially,  but  the  best  information  at  hand  in- 
tes  that  numbers  nest  in  the  region  between  Great  Slave  Lake 
Hudson  Bay. 

1 1903  we  saw  one  at  a  small  pond  near  Sandy  Creek,  20  miles 
bof  Athabaska  Landing,  May  14.  Another  was  seen  on  the  lower 
^ska  Mav  31. 

•Can.  Nat.  and  Geol.,  VI,  p.  448,  1801. 

•  8up{)l.  to  Appendix  Parry's  First  Voyage,  ]>.  cxcix,  1824. 
<■  Narrative  Discovery  Northwest  Passiige.  p.  840,  1857. 
<lbld.,  p.  525,  1857. 

'Proe.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  427,  1891. 
'Expl.  In  Far  North,  p.  259,  1898. 
^  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  I,  p.  2G:^.  18H4. 

*  N.  A.  Birds*  Eggs,  p.  119,  1904. 
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In  the  spring  of  1904  I  observed  this  species  but  once,  taking  a 
male  from  among  a  flock  of  lesser  yellow-legs  at  Fort  Simpson,  May 
16. 

Ross  recorded  this  yellow-legs  as  occurring  in  the  Mackenzie  RiTer 
region  as  far  north  as  Fort  Simpson,  where  it  had  been  taken,  but  as 
being  rare.**  A. skin  (Xo.  19934)  taken  by  Ross  at  Fort  Simpson 
May  23,  ISGO,  is  now  in  the  National  Museum,  and  the  catalogue  shows 
that  specimens  were  received  also  from  Big  Island  and  Fort  Reso- 
lution. 

Totanus  flavipes  (Gmel.).    Yellow-legs. 

This  small  tattler  breeds  in  suitable  places  throughout  the  region 
north  to  the  Barren  Grounds.  We  saw  two  individuals  at  a  prairk 
slough  about  15  miles  north  of  Edmonton  May  1,  1901.  A  pair  seei> 
almost  daily  at  a  marsh  near  Fort  Smith,  June  19  to  28,  were  un-. 
doubtedly  breeding.  I  saw  one  at  Fort  Rae  July  20  and  on  July  2S 
while  exploring  about  some  marshy  ponds  several  miles  to  the  eaJab 
ward  of  the  post,  observed  a  number.  AVhile  we  were  ascending  tin 
Athabaska  a  number  were  seen  at  Grand  Rapid  August  21. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  saw  this  yellow-legs  about  some  smal 
ponds  near  Sturgeon  River,  Alberta,  May  12,  noting  about  50  ill 
dividuals,  and  between  there  and  Athabaska  Landing  we  observe 

few  dailv  Mav  13  to  15.     Several  were  seen  on  the  lower  Athal 

%.'         .^ 

May  30.  Next  noted  at  Hay  River,  where  my  brother  and  Cary 
one  June  30.  While  at  Smith  Landing  during  the  night  of  August  i 
they  heard  this  species  migrating,  and  they  found  it  common  on  tb 
bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Athabaska  August  4.  During  my  trip  north 
ward  from  Fort  Rae  I  found  it  common  along  Grandin  River,  Augua 
1  to  3. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  took  a  specimen,  the  only  one  seen  at  thi 
time,  at  Foit  Simpson  May  9.  The  species  was  seen  also  May  10,  waj 
common  by  May  13,  and  was  seen  nearly  every  day  during  the  remain 
(ler  of  May.  At  Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence,  several  sped; 
liions  were  taken  May  9  to  11  by  Messrs.  Mills  and  Jones.  The  lattei 
ol)server  also  noted  the  si>ecies  at  the  same  place  on  May  3,  1905. 

Richardson  first  recorded  this  species  from  the  region,  describing  f 
male  killed  at  Fort  Franklin,  Great  Bear  Lake,  May  16,  1826;  ^  Roer 
listed  it  as  abundant  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  La  Pierrt 
House,  and  as  having  In^en  collected  at  Fort  Simpson ;''  Baird,  Brewer 
and  Ridtpviuy  state  that  it  was  met  with  at  Fort  Resolution  May  5 
1800,  by  Kennicott;  at  Fort  Simpson  May  15,  by  Ross;  at  Big  Island 
by  Reid;  and  in  great  abundance  at  Fort  Anderson,  on  Anderson  and 
Horton    [MacFarlane]    rivers,  and   at   Rendezvous  Lake  by   Ma(V 


«  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  ll  (seooiul  ser.),  p.  28.^  1862. 
^  Fa  linn  Hi>mili-Aiiierk*ana,  II,  p.  aOO.  ISin. 
<'Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II   (second  ser.).  p.  285,  1862. 
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le.  Xests  ^rere  taken  at  Fort  Anderson  as  early  as  June  l.<»  A 
Xo.  19946) ,  taken  "  with  four  eggs  "  at  Fort  Resolution  June  1, 
•y  Kennicott,  and  labeled  as  having  been  "  shot  sitting  on  nest," 
in  the  National  Museum.  In  the  Anderson  River  region  Mac- 
e  found  it  one  of  the  earliest  and  probably  the  most  abundant 
waders^  and  discovered  upward  of  30  nests.*  In  notes  sent  to 
ithsonian  he  records  its  arrival  at  Fort  ^Vnderson  on  May  27, 
Macoun  states  that  Spreadborough  found  it  at  Edmonton,  Al- 
n  June,  1897,  and  that  Dippie  found  it  apparently  breeding  at 
►  Lake,  Alberta,  in  July,  ISOe.*'  Seton  records  the  bird  from 
Lake,  where  it  was -observed  August  8,  1907.*' 

imas  ftolitarius  cinnamomeus  (Brewst.).  Western  Solitary 
Ipiper. 

sandpii>er  occurs  rather  commonly  in  the  Athabaska  and 
nzie  region,  where  its  breeding  range  is  probably  nearly  coex- 
•  with  the  forest,  though  its  eggs  are  still  practically  unknown. 
our  sp)ecimens  from  the  Athabaska  and  Mackenzie  region  are 
ble  to  the  western  form,  I  have  assumed  that  the  various 
nces  to  H.  solitantis  in  this  region  belong  here.  It  is  likely 
he  eastern  form  occurs  in  eastern  Saskatchewan  and  Mac- 
'•  but  definite  records  from  this  region  are  lacking. 
the  spring  of  1901,  a  single  individual  was  seen  at  a  deserted 
r  pond  near  Athabaska  Landing  May  5.  The  species  was  next 
at  a  marsh  near  Slave  River,  25  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
^  where  we  saw  a  pair  daily  June  11  to  13,  and  we  saw  another 
while  crossing  Smith  Portage  June  18.  We  saw  one  bird  at 
Smith  June  19,  and  several  on  Slave  River  a  few  miles  below 
June  29. 

1H03  we  first  noted  this  species  at  Edmonton  on  May  10.  Sev- 
were  seen  near  Sturgeon  River  May  12,  and  50  miles  north  of 
lonton  May  14,  one  being  taken  on  the  latter  occasion.  Next 
rved  at  Fort  Resolution  June  22,  when  I  saw  a  pair  on  a  small 
i\  near  the  post.  My  brother  and  Gary  saw  a  pair  in  a  tamarack 
keg  at  Fort  Providence  July  6  and  took  the  male.  On  their 
m  trip  tliey  heard  solitary  sandpipers  on  the  night  of  August  11 
■ort  McMurray.  During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae,  I 
one  on  Grandin  River  August  3. 

ta  May  10,  in  the  spring  of  1904,  I  observed  two  at  Fort  Simpson, 
iring  one,  and  while  descending  the  Mackenzie  saw  one  near  the 
ith  of  Xahanni  River  June  3.  On  May  14,  1005,  11.  W.  Jones 
k  t  male  at  Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence. 


«  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  II.  pp.  270,  277.  1SH4. 
*IYoc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Miis.,  XIV,  p.  42S,  ISDl. 
^Cat.  CaDadian  Hlrds.  Part  I,  pp.  173.  174.  IJKX). 
'  Aak,  XXV,  p.  70,  1908. 
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Richardson  gives  a  description  of  one  killed  at  Great  Bear  Lake 
May  14,  1826 ; '  Ross  listed  the  species  as  occurring  commonly  in  the 
Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  Fort  Simpson,  where  he  had  takeD 
it*  A  specimen  (No.  19952)  collected  by  him  at  Fort  Simpson  May 
30,  1860,  is  still  in  the  National  Museum.  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridg- 
way  record  the  capture  of  the  species  at  Fort  Rae  and  Big  Island.^ 
Macoun,  under  the  name  solitarius^  states  that  Spreadborough  saw 
numbers  in  the  spring  of  1897  at  Edmonton,  where  he  believed  they 
were  breeding,  and  found  the  birds  breeding  at  Jasper  Lake,  Al- 
berta, in  July,  1898.*  Raine  has  recently  recorded  the  discovery  ol 
three  sets  of  eggs  of  the  solitary  sandpiper  in  northern  [now  central] 
Alberta  in  the  summers  of  1903  and  1904.*' 

While  collecting  in  the  mountains  15  miles  south  of  Henry  Houaei 
Alberta,  July  19,  1896,  J.  Alden  Loring  took  a  young  bird  of  thk 
form.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  female  parent,  which  was  not 
secured,  but  the  male  was  taken  on  the  following  day.  The  birda 
were  in  a  meadow  which  had  formerly  been  a  beaver  pond. 

Catoptrophoms  semipalmatns  inomatus  (Brewster).    Western  Willet  ^ 

This  bird,  a  plains  species,  reaches  the  district  now  under  revieif 
only  in  Alberta.  Merritt  Cary  heard  its  notes  at  Edmonton,  May  9j' 
1903.  Macoun  records  young  found  by  Dippie  at  Bujffalo  Lake,  JuU 
4,  1895,  and  specimens  taken  by  Spreadborough  at  Edmonton  in  tn 
spring  of  1897/ 

Bartramia  longicanda  (Bechst.).     Bartramian  Sandpiper. 

The  upland  plover  occurs  in  small  numbers  in  suitable  places  oveip 
nearly  the  entire  region  and  evidently  breeds  throughout  its  Cana-. 
dian  range.  In  1901  we  met  with  it  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Smith.  Here  I  secured  a  female  in  a  field  on  June  21,  and  while 
hunting  on  the  '  prairies '  several  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  post 
June  24  collected  a  male.  He  was  first  observed  on  the  top  of  a  dead 
tree  at  some  distance  away,  but  soon  left  his  perch  and  circled  past 
me,  whistling  loudly.     His  gullet  was  filled  with  grasshoppers. 

In  1903  we  heard  the  notes  of  this  bird  a  few  miles  north  of  Ed- 
monton May  12,  and  saw  4  individuals  in  the  valley  of  Sturgeon 
River  May  13.  During  their  return  trip  my  brother  and  Cary  noted 
the  species  at  Athabaska  Landing,  where  it  was  migrating  abun- 

a  Fauna  Boreall-Aniericana,  II,  p.  303,  1831. 
&Xat.  Hist.  Uev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  285,  1862. 
''■  Water  Birds  X.  A.,  I,  p.  280,  1&S4. 
^  Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  I.  p.  173,  IJKX). 
'•Ottawa  Naturalist,  XVIII,  pp.  135-1.38.  1904. 
f  Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  I,  p.  176,  1900. 
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dutly,  August  31  to  September  3.     Concerning  this  species  Baird, 
Biewer,  and  Kidgway  say: 

Sir.  R.  MacDooald  noticed  it  breeding  among  the  mountaiuR  west  of  the  lower 
Xackeozle,  and  Mr.  J.  M'Dougall  met  witli  it  in  tlie  Geus  de  Large  MouutaiuH, 
au  miles  northeast  of  tlie  Ynkon.^ 

Macoun  says: 

Tbit  species  is  an  abundant  summer  resident  in  the  whole  prnirie  region 
*  *  *  from  the  International  Boundary  to  latitude  54°  in  the  eaHtern  part  of 
ie  region,  and  northwesterly  to  far  north  of  the  oimmi  prairies  of  the  Peace 


He  also  records  a  specimen  taken  at  Edmonton  by  Spreadborough 
Hid  a  set  of  eggs  obtained  by  J.  B.  Tyrrell  in  nortliern  [now  central  ] 
Ifterta  July  1,  1886.^ 

Afif^tes  snbmfioollis  (Vieill.).     Buff-breasted  Sandpiper. 

This  beautiful  sandpiper  migrates  through  the  wooded  portion  of 

region  and  bi'eeds  on  the  Barren  Grounds.     During  our  investi- 

ions   we   met   with  it  but  once,  noting  several   on   the  Quatre 

marsh,  near  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  24,  1001.     A  mounted 

imen  in  the  museum  at  Fort  Simpson  was  procured  some  years 

at  Fort  Kae. 

noted  the  species  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson ;  ^ 
Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  MacFarlane  found  upward  of 
s  on  the  Barren  Grounds  between  Horton  River  and  the  Arctic 
between  June  26  and  July  9  and  describe  eggs  taken  by  him.' 
i  specimen  (No.  19954)  taken  by  Ross  at  Fort  Simj^son,  May  *29, 
Hid  is  still  in  the  National  Museum,  and  the  bird  catalogue  shows 
skins  were  received  also  from  Fort  Rae  and  Big  Island.  Frank 
I  took  one  at  Herschel  Island,  August  13,  1894."^ 

Itftii  nuumlaria  (Linn.).    Spotted  Sandpiper. 

.\bundant  and  generally  distributed  throughout  the  region  as  far 
as  the  limit  of  trees.  In  the  season  of  1901  we  first  saw  it 
Athabaska  Landing  May  G,  and  noted  it  .almost  daily  while 
keniding  the  river  to  Athabaska  Lake  May  0  to  17.  We  observed 
iwar  Fort  Chipewyan  May  23,  and  near  the  outh^t  of  Athabaska 
Uke  June  2  to  4.  While  collecting  along  the  Rocher  and  Shne 
VMS  between  Athabaska  Lake  and  Smith  Landing,  June  5  to  IS,  we 
•w  numbers  daily.  The  first  nests  w(»re  smm  on  a  sandy  island  '25 
*|p^  below  the  Peace  June  8.  We  found  it  common  at  Fort  Sniitli 
Joie  lU  to  28  and  saw  several  nests  on  the  shelviuir  banks  of  the 


•  Water  BlrdB  N.  A.,  I,  p.  1*1)7,  1S84. 
^C.Tat.  Canadian  BIrdR,  Part  1,  p.  ITS.  p.nn). 
'Nat.  HlRt.  Rev.,  II  (second  Her.),  p.  iisr»,  ls(»L>. 
'Water  BlrdR  N.  A.,  I.  ]».  ;mws.  issi. 
« JBxpL  In  Far  Nortb,  p.  25t>,  1SS)». 
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river.  We  saw  numbers  daily,  the  old  birds  now  usually  accompani 
by  young,  along  Slave  River  between  Fort  Smith  and  Fort  Resol 
tion  June  29  to  July  4.  The  species  was  noted  by  my  brother  sevei 
times  at  Fort  Resolution  during  July,  and  I  saw  a  few  individuals  < 
islets  in  Great  Slave  Lake  near  I^oon  Island  Julv  10.  ^Vhile  asoen 
ing  Slave  and  Athabaska  rivers  by  steamer  we  seldom  saw  t 
bird,  but  while  traveling  by  boats  up  the  Athabaska  between  F< 
McMurray  and  Athabaska  Landing,  August  10  to  29,  we  observ 
the  species  nearly  every  day. 

In  1903  we  found  spotted  sandpipers  abundant  on  the  Athabasl 
noting  them  nearly  every  day  between  Athabaska  Landing  and  F< 
Chipewyan  May  16  to  June  2.  They  were  abundant  also  along  o 
route  to  Fort  Resolution.  The  first  nest,  containing  four  eggs,  ^ 
found  at  Smith  Landing  June  10.  The  species  was  occasionally  se 
at  Fort  Resolution  during  the  latter  part  of  June.  My  brother  a: 
Gary  found  it  common  at  Hay  River  June  28  to  July  1,  at  F< 
Providence  July  3  to  8,  and  near  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  River  Ju 
11  to  19,  noting  young  birds  about  a  week  old  on  the  former  dai 
They  observed  the  species  also  near  Fort  Wrigley  eJuly  20.  On  th« 
return  trip  they  saw  several  flocks  near  Nahanni  River  July  23  aj 
frequently  observed  it  on  the  Slave  and  Athabaska.  It  was  abu 
dant  at  Red  River  August  6,  Fort  McMurray  August  8  to  11,  ai 
Brule  Rapid  August  18,  and  was  last  observed  at  Athabaska  Lan 
ing  September  3.  During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae,  aft 
the  division  of  the  party,  I  observed  the  species  on  Lake  Marian  Jv 
30,  Grandin  River  August  2,  3,  and  4,  Sarahk  Lake  August  6  and 
and  a  few  miles  south  of  MacTavish  Bay,  Great  Bear  Lake,  Augi 
25.  While  ascending  the  Mackenzie  I  saw  a  single  bird  about  Grai 
River  October  5,  and  another,  or  perhaps  the  same  individual,  a  fi 
miles  farther  on,  October  (>. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  the  spotted  sandpiper  was  first  observed 
Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence,  May  17,  by  J.  W.  Mills.  . 
Fort  Simpson  I  first  saw  the  species  May  19,  noting  it  about  a  smi 
pond  in  the  woods.  It  was  next  seen  May  21  and  23,  and  was  c 
served  nearly  every  day  during  the  remainder  of  the  fponth.  Wh 
descending  the  Mackenzie  during  June  I  noted  numbers  nearly  ev€ 
day.  The  first  nest,  not  quite  finished,  was  seen  near  Fort  Norm 
June  10.  The  species  was  common  at  Fort  McPherson  during  i 
first  half  of  July,  and  eggs  were  collected  July  7.  While  I  was 
cending  the  Mackenzie  during  the  latter  part  of  July  the  species  v 
common  along  its  entire  course,  and  it  was  observed  nearly  every  d 
along  the  Athabaska  between  Fort  McMurray  and  La  Biche  Ri^ 
August  10  to  31. 
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Ugh  this  widely  distributed  species  is  found  in  suitable  locali- 
>ughout  the  wooded  portion  of  the  region,  Richardson,  for 
ason,  did  not  note  it,  at  least  during  his  earlier  journeys. 
und  it  abundant  along  the  Mackenzie,  collecting  it  at  Fort 
!!.•  MacFarlane  found  it  abundant  along  Anderson  and 
rt  rivers.*  Seton  records  the  bird  from  Clinton-Colden  and 
lakes,  where  it  was  observed  in  mid- August,  1907.^  The 
je  of  the  birds  in  the  National  Museum  records  specimens 
*eace  Kiver,  Slave  River,  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Big 
Fort  Norman,  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  Peel  River.  Eggs  were 
the  Smithsonian  from  Lesser  Slave  Lake  by  Strachan  Jones 
J,  and  from  Pelican  Lake,  eastern  Saskatchewan,  by  H. 
V,  who  took  them  there  in  June,  1891. 

96  J.  Alden  Loring  found  the  species  common  and  breeding 
the  early  summer  all  along  the  trail  from  Edmonto:)  to  Jas- 
use,  on  July  15  discovered  a  nest  containing  four  eggs  15 
>uth  of  Henry  House,  and  during  the  late  summer  and  early 
found  the  bird  common  on  all  the  streams  and  lakes  between 
House  and  Smokv  River. 

18  americanns  Bechstein.    Long-billed  Curlew. 

nmted  specimen,  catalogued  as  having  been  taken  at  Fort 
1  s<)me  years  ago,  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
:  Fort  Simpson.  This  curlew  inhabits  the  northern  plains 
iom  wanders  north  of  their  borders. 

as  hndsonicus  Lath.     Hudsonian  Curlew. 

lie  was  taken  at  my  camp  on  Great  Bear  Lake  east  of  Leith 
September  30,  1903.  This  bird,  the  only  one  observed,  had 
eding  on  the  berries  of  Empeti^um  nigrum, 
recorded  this  species  from  Great  Slave  Lake,  where  he  regarded 
tre;'  and  the  bird  catalogue  of  the  National  Museum  records 
imen  from  Big  Island.  Eggs  were  brought  to  MacFarlane  by 
^imo  from  the  Barren  Grounds  to  the  westward  of  the  lower 
rson  River,  and  have  been  described  by  Coues/  In  notes  sent 
'  Smithsonian  MacFarlane  records  one  seen  at  Fort  Anderson 
•29,  1865.  A  mounted  specimen  taken  at  Fort  Simpson  some 
tgo  is  in  the  museum  at  that  place. 

«Xat.  Hl8t.  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  28.^  1S<)2. 

>Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  428.  1.S91. 

^  Auk.  XXV,  p.  70,  11)08. 

'Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II    (8t»i'(mfl  ser.).  p.  21K),  1802. 

'  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p.  4iM,  1874. 
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Numenins  borealis  (Forst.).    Eskimo  Curlew. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  species,  which  evidently  h; 
become  practically  exterminated  within  the  past  few  years,  althou| 
formerly  enormously  abundant  and  fairly  common  up  to  about  189 
It  was  first  recorded  from  this  region  by  Richardson,  who  say 
''On  the  18th  of  eJune,  1822  [1821].  I  discovered  one  of  these  curlei 
hatching  on  three  eggs  on  the  shore  of  Point  Lake."  °  He  met  wi 
the  birds  also  at  Fort  Franklin,  Great  Bear  I^ke,  late  in  May,  184 
when  they  were  feeding  on  large  ants.^  Kennicott  mentions  takn 
OBe  at  Fort  Resolution  May  26,  18G0.<^  MacFarlane  found  the  speqi 
Speeding  abundantly  on  the  Barren  Grounds  to  the  eastward  of  Fi 
4fiderson,  where  some  thirty  sets  of  eggs  were  taken.**  In  notes  M 
to  the  Smithsonian  he  states  that  the  species  arrived  at  Fort  An<ib 
son  on  May  27,  1865.  The  bird  catalogue  of  the  National  Museii. 
records  skins  from  Fort  Resolution,  Big  Island,  Fort  Simpson,  Ande 
son  River,  and  Rendezvous  Lake.  Sharix*  records  a  s}>ecimen  frc 
Fort  Good  Hope.*' 

Sqnatarola  sqnatarola  (Linn.).     Black-bellied  Plover. 

This  handsome  plover  migrates  through  the  Athabaska  and  Mia 
kenzie  region  and  associates  to  some  extent  with  the  golden  ploiv 
but  is  much  less  common  than  that  species.  It  breeds  on  the  Ban 
Grounds. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  we  noted  the  black-bellied  plover  only 
the  Quatre  Foiirches  marsh,  near  Fort  Chipewyan,  where  a  sna 
flock  was  seen  Mav  23. 

In  1908  we  observed  a  flock  of  about  25  near  Sturgeon  River  M^ 
12.    The  species  was  not  again  seen  imtil  September  5,  when  I  to 
a  female  on  the  shore  of  (Jreat  Bear  Lake  east  of  I^eith  Point, 
was  in  company  with  a  small  flock  of  golden  plovers  and  had  be* 
feeding  on  Empetriim  berries. 

In  the  museum  at  Fort  Simpson  is  a  specimen  obtained  at  tL 
place  some  years  ago. 

J.  C.  Ross  recorded  this  bird  as  breeding  near  Somerset  Houi 
(Fury  Point),  and  as  taken  near  Felix  Harbor.^  B.  R.  Ross  recorde 
it  from  the  Mackenzie  River  region,  where  he  regarded  it  as  rare 
Baird,  Brewei',  and  Ridii:wav  state  that  MacFarlane  foimd  it  breec 
ing  on  islands  in  Franklin  Bay,  where  he  took  eggs  on  July  4  and  i 


a  Fauna  Horeali-Americana,  II,  p.  37S,  1831. 
&  Arc-tie  Searching  KxpcHUtion,  II.  p.  108,  1851. 
'-Trans.  C'hicajro  Acad.  Sci.,  I,  p.  172,  1869. 
dPr(K'.  v.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV.  j).  421).  1891. 
M^at.  Hirds  Brit.  Mns.,  XXIV.  p.  370.  isi)0. 
^Appendix  to  Ross's  SecMmd  Voyage,  p.  xxx,  1835. 
^Nat.  Hist.  Kev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  285,  1862. 
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and  in  1865.*  Sharpe  records  si>ecimens  taken  at  Fort  Simpson 
ort  Resolution.^  The  bird  catalogue  of  the  National  Museum 
Is  a  specimen  from  Fort  Rae;  another  from  Fort  Resolution, 

June  2,  1860,  by  Kennicott ;  and  one  taken  on  the  Arctic  coast 
)f  Fort  Anderson  July  8,  1865,  by  MacFarlane,  and  labeled  as 
larent  of  four  eggs,  are  still  in  the  collection.    Russell  took  one 

8.  1893,  at  Fort  Chipewyan;*'  Macoun  records  one  taken  at  Ed- 
on  in  May,  1897.* 

idrius  dominicns  Miill.    American  Golden  Plover. 

1 1903  I  first  saw  this  species  on  Great  Bear  Lake  east  of  Ijeith 
lit  August  28.  Here  it  was  common  until  September  6,  and  a 
iber  of  specimens  were  collected.  The  birds  kept  in  small  flocks, 
irtimes  frequenting  the  sandy  beach,  but  usually  frequenting  the 
libarren  rocky  areas,  where  they  fattened  on  berries.  AfU»r  leav- 
this  place  I  noted  the  species  40  miles  east  of  Mc Vicar  Bay 
)tember  12,  and  lastly  near  Manito  Islands  September  14. 
n  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  noted  golden  plovers  at  Fort  Simpson 
ihy  19,  when  two  or  three  flocks,  aggregating  about  50  indi- 
aak  were  seen  flying  northward  along  the  Mackenzie.  On  May 
I  flock  of  9,  comprising  both  sexes,  made  its  appearance  on  the 
k  about  the  post  and  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  month, 
emale  from  this  flock  was  collected  Mav  23,  and  others  of  both 
i^were  taken  on  Mav  25  and  30.  A.  F.  Camsell  informed  me  that 
i*t  almost  invariably  lingered  about  the  fields  for  a  week  or  so 
irig  «>ach  spring. 

dward  Sabine,  probably  referring  particularly  to  Melville  Island, 
?s  that  this  species  breeds  in  considerable  abundance  in  swampy 
i'  of  the  North  Georgia  Islands.*^ 

C.  Ross  states  that  this  species  arrived  at  Port  Bowen,  Prince 
Mit  Inlet,  about  the  middle  of  May,  1825 :  f  he  later  reports  it  as 
ding  abundantly  at  Felix  Harbor.^  Walker  records  eggs  taken  at 
1  Kennedy  in  June,  1859.*  Armstrong  mentions  that  the  species 
shot  near  Princess  Royal  Islands,  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  June  7, 
1:'  and  that  it  was  frequently  taken  at  Mercy  Bay,  Banks  Land, 
y  in  June,  1852.^    Doctor  Rae  saw  golden  plovers  near  Admiralty 

«  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  I,  pp.  130,  137.  1S.S4. 

>Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  XXIV,  p.  11)0.  1S0<;. 

<"Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  259.  180S. 

'Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Pfert  I,  i).  185.  IIKK). 

*Soppl.  to  Appendix  Parry's  First  Voyage,  p.  cxcix,  1824. 

^Parry's  Third  Voyajfe,  Appendix,  p.  102,  182r». 

^Apfiendix  to  Ross's  Second  Voyage,  ik  xxx.  ls;i5. 

*Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Dublin,  III,  pp.  (Ki.  1S(M). 

'Narrative  Discovery  Northwest  Passage,  p.  346,  1857. 

ilbld.,  p.  525,  1857. 
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Island,  Albert  Edward  Bay,  Victoria  Land,  August  15,  1851,  wlii 
they  were  migrating  toward  the  southeast."  Kennicott  noted  ti 
species  arriving  in  large  flocks  at  Fort  Resolution  May  23,  18W 
Ross  listed  it  as  abundant  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  ti 
Arctic  coast,  and  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson.*^  Ma 
Farlane  found  it  abundant  throughout  the  Barren  Grounds  in  IJ 
Anderson  River  region,  discovering  upward  of  170  nests.**  Rusai 
records  two  specimens,  one  taken  at  Fort  Chipewyan  June  1,  189 
and  one  at  Herschel  Island  August  13,  1894,  on  which  date  the  speci 
arrived  from  the  northwest.*  Macoun  records  two  specimens  tab 
at  Edmonton  in  May,  1897,  by  Spreadborough ;  ^  and  J.  Alden  Lori:: 
reported  that  he  saw  three  at  the  same  place  September  23,  1894,  $m 
took  one.  The  bird  catalogue  of  the  National  Museum  records  sp«i 
mens  from  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Resolution,  Big  Island,  Fort  Halkett, 
Pierre  House,  and  Fort  Simpson,  one  from  the  latter  locality  ha 
been  taken  September  10,  1860.  Two  specimens,  one  from  Big  Isl 
and  another,  a  male,  taken  ^t  Fort  Simpson  May  26,  1860,  are 
in  the  collection.  Reed  records  eggs  taken  at  Peel  River,  J 
America,  June  1,  1898,  by  C  E.  ^Vhittaker.^ 

Oxyechos  vociferus  (Linn.).    Killdeer. 

This  widely  distributed  species  occurs  regularly,  though  not 
monly,  north  to  the  region  of  Great  Slave  Lake  and  in  all  prol 
bility  farther.  We  saw  three  individuals  about  a  marshy  spot  oil  i 
plains  15  miles  north  of  Edmonton  May  1,  1901. 

In  1903  we  noted  the  killdeer  near  Edmonton  Mav  12,  found 
common  along  our  route  a  few  miles  north  of  Sturgeon  River  M^ 
13,  and  saw  a  few  60  miles  north  of  Edmonton  May  14.  It  was  ne* 
observed  at  Smith  Landing  June  12,  three  being  seen  on  the  flat  nes 
the  post.  Two  or  three,  the  last  individuals  noted,  were  seen  at  Fo» 
Resolution  June  25. 

Specimens  of  both  birds  and  eggs  were  received  by  the  Smitl 
sonian  from  I.<esser  Slave  Lake,  wliere  Strachan  Jones  collected  thei 
in  1868.  Macoun  records  specimens  of  the  birds  from  EdmontO! 
as  well  as  eggs  taken  by  Spreadborough  at  the  same  place.  May  1 
1897.* 

'^Jonrn.  Royal  Geog.  Soc.,  p.  01,  1852. 

«>  Trans.  Chlcajro  Acad.  Soi.,  I.  p.  171,  1869. 

'•Nat.  Illst.  Rev..  11  (second  ser.),  p.  284,  1862. 

«rroc.  I'.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XI V,  p.  429,  1891. 

<^Kxpl.  in  Far  North,  \^.  250,  1808. 

^Cat.  Canadian  Hirds,  I»art  1,  p.  187,  1900. 

O-S.  A.  Birds'  Eggs,  p.  127,  IVKM. 

*Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  I,  p.  189,  1900. 
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tis  tcaipalmata  Bonap.     Semipalmated  Plover. 

t  noted  May  23,  1901,  when  a  number  were  seen  on  the  shore 
lake  near  Fort  Chipewyan.  The  species  was  next  met  with  on 
low,  sandy  islands  in  the  lower  part  of  Slave  River,  where 
1  pairs,  undoubtedly  breeding,  were  seen  July  3.    It  was  not 

noted  until  we  were  ascending  the  Athabaska,  where  several 
ints  were  seen  at  Middle  Rapid,  40  miles  below  Grand  Rapid, 
tigust  15,  and  several  above  Pelican  Rapid  August  24. 

C.  Ross  reports  this  species  as  abundant  in  summer  on 
bi«  •    Walker  records  several  taken  in  June  and  July,  1859,  at 

Kennedy.*  Kennicott  mentions  taking  this  species  at  Fort 
lution  on  May  23,  18G0.*'  Ross  listed  it  as  common  in  the  Mac- 
ie  River  region  and  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson ;  ^ 
Farlane  found  it  quite  common  on  the  Arctic  coast  [Franklin 
].  along  Anderson  and  Lockhart  rivers,  and  between  Fort  Ander- 
tnd  Fort  Good  Hope.*^  Sharpe  records  specimens  from  Fort 
»on  and  Horton  River.^  The  bird  catalogue  of  the  National 
mm  shows  that  specimens  were  received  from  Slave  River,  Big 
id.  Fort  Re.solution,  Fort  Simpson,  and  Franklin  Bay.  Russell 
"(Js  two  specimens  taken  June  2  and  12,  1893,  at  Fort  Chipewyan, 
e  he  regarded  it  as  not  common.^  Seton  records  the  bird  as 
ling  on  Artillery  Lake  in  1907.* 

litis  hiaticula  (Linn.).    Ring  Plover. 

is  wide-ranging  plover,  a  regular  breeder  about  Greenland, 
)erland  Gulf,  and  other  localities  in  that  region,  is  included 
gtlie  birds  of  the  Mackenzie  region  on  the  authority  of  Baird, 
er,  and  Ridgway,  who  state:  "An  undoubted  specimen  of  it 
«en  taken  at  great  Slave  Lake.''  * 

iriainterpres  morinella  (Linn.).    Ruddy  Turnstone. 

lb  showy  species  occurs  in  the  Mackenzie  apparently  only  in 
ig.  as  it  is  migrating  to  its  breeding  grounds  on  the  shores  and 
d-  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

hile  we  were  coasting  along  the  north  shore  of  Athabaska  Lake, 
t  10  miles  northeasl  of  Fort  Chipewyan.  May  25,  1001.  we  saw 

«Apr»encllx  to  Rosses  Second  Voyage  i>.  xxx,  1.S35. 
*PnK-.  K<»3'.  Sue.  IHihlln,  III,  p.  (W.  Ism. 
'•Trans.  Chicago  Acad.  Soi..  1,  i).  171,  1S(H). 
<'Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II   (necond  sor.),  p.  2S4,  18r»2. 
^Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus..  XIV.  p.  4.30.  ISDl. 
'Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  XXIV,  p.  25;i,  ISlHJ. 
^Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  2(J0,  ISOS. 
*Auk,  XXV,  p.  70,  11K)8. 
'Wiiter  Birds  N.  A.,  I,  p.  15s,  1S84. 
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two  or  three  small  companies,  aggregating  about  20  individuals,  fee 
ing  on  the  floating  fields  of  ice.  Two  males  and  a  female  in  fre 
spring  plumage  were  taken.  Their  stomachs  were  filled  with  insec 
mainly  beetles,  which  they  had  evidently  picked  up  on  the  ice. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  observed  the  tumstone  at  Fort  Sim 
son,  May  29,  when  a  solitary  female  was  secured.  Snow  was  fallii 
and  several  inches  had  already  accumulated  on  the  river  shore,  fa 
the  bird  did  not  seem  to  be  much  troubled  by  these  conditions, 
next  noted  the  species  June  7,  observing  a  flock  of  about  50  ne 
Fort  Wrigley.  They  were  feeding  on  a  broad  stretch  of  mudi 
shore. 

Under  the  name  Strepsilaa  coHaria^  Edward  Sabine  recorded  spe 
mens  from  the  North  Georgia  Islands  [probably  Melville  Islaii!> 
where  the  si:)ecies  was  stated  to  breed."  Doctor  Rae,  while  travel3 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Victoria  Land,  in  August,  1851,  obser^ 
old  and  young  birds,  indicating  that  the  species  breeds  on  that  com 
J.  C.  Boss  states  that  one  was  seen  at  Felix  Harbor  in  early  Jt 
and  others  between  Victoria  Harbor  and  Fury  Point,  Boothia^ 
June.<^  MacFarlane  refers  to  the  species  in  the  Anderson  Bii 
region  as  follows: 

In  June,  18(>4,  a  dozen  birds  were  obaerved  at  Fort  Anderson,  and  one 
shot.    The  8|)ecies  breeds  on  the  shores  of  Liverpool  and  Franl^lin  baySi 
on  the  lower  Anderson  River.    Several  nests  were  secured  in  the  latter 
but  none  were  met  with  in  the  Barren  Grounds.** 

Under  the  name  Strepsilas  interpres,  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgwf 
record  specimens  received  from  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  B: 
Island,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Anderson,  and  the  lower  Andera 
River.*^  A  specimen  from  Fort  Anderson  collected  Jime  10,  IM 
one  from  Fort  Resolution  taken  June  1,  1860,  by  Kennicott,  and  oi 
from  Big  Island,  are  still  in  the  National  Museum. 

Dendragapus  obscurus  richardsoni  (Dougl.).     Richardson  Grouse. 

This  large  and  handsome  grouse  inhabits  the  Rocky  Mountai 
and  reaches  the  vicinity  of  the  Mackenzie  only  among  the  spurs 
that  range.  Our  records  are  the  most  northerly  for  this  regie 
though  the  species  may  exist  still  farther  to  the  northward  amoi 
the  unexplored  ranges.  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Gary,  wk 
collecting  on  Mount  Tha-on'-tha,  near  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  Riv« 
July  16,  1908,  took  an  adult  male  and  female  and  two  young  bin 
Thev  were  found  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  the  tinat 

^  Suppl.  to  Appendix  Parry's  First  Voyage,  p.  cc,  1824. 
^Canadian  Record  of  Science,  III,  p.  135,  1888. 
^Appendix  to  Ross's  Second  Voyage,  p.  xxxi,  1835. 
^  Proc.  IT.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  430,  1891. 
<»  Water  Birds  N.  A.,  I,  p.  123,  1884. 
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Iwarfed  and  scrubby.  The  Indian  guide  reported  the  species 
ion  on  the  foothills  west  of  Fort  Simpson. and  on  all  the  moun- 
along  Liard  River. 

.  June  4,  1904,  while  collecting  near  the  summit  of  the  same 
itain,  I  flushed  and  killed  an  adult  male.  Its  crop  was  filled 
leaves  of  low  willows  (Saliw  myrtiUifolia) ,  berries  of  mountain 
berry  (VUmdcea  ritisidcea)^  and  berries  and  flowers  of  bearberry 
'to$t4iphylo8  uvaursi). 

ids  well-marked  form  was  first  described  by  David  Douglas  under 
name  Tetrao  Hckardsoni^  from  specimens  collected  by  him  in 
Rocky  Mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Athabaska.<»  Two  years 
r  Richardson  described  a  male  taken  by  Drummond  "  on  the 
kr  Mountains,^  probably  not  far  from  where  Douglas  collected 
specimens.''  The  next  important  note  on  the  species  which  I 
is  also  by  Richardson,  who  refers  to  the  bird  under  the  name 
trao  Sayiy  stating  that  it  "  has  not  been  killed  farther  north  than 
Xohhane  Bute."*^  Ross  listed  T.  richardsoni  as  being  found 
h  to  Fort  Halkett  "  only  in  the  moimtains."  *  Specimens  from 
;  Halkett  are  still  in  the  National  Museum.  Ogilvie-Grant  lists 
imens  in  the  British  Museum  from  the  same  place  and  from  Fort 
)son :  ^  and  the  National  Museum  bird  catalogue  shows  that  skins 
received  also  from  Fort  Liard  and  the  mountains  west  of  Fort 
ison.  The  British  Museum  specimens  also,  listed  by  Ogilvie- 
it  from  Fort  Simpson,  in  all  probability  were  taken  in  the  moun- 
I  to  the  westward. 

Alden  Loring  collected  a  pair  near  Jasper  House,  Alberta,  Au- 
27,  1895.  In  1896  he  reported  seeing  a  female  with  young  15 
\  south  of  Henry  House  in  July,  and  speaks  of  shooting  four 
nduals  near  the  head  of  Grand  Cache  River,  60  miles  north  of 
er  House,  late  in  August.  He  collected  a  female  15  miles  west 
ennr  House  on  October  12. 

leFarlane  writes  me  that  a  Richardson  grouse  was  shot  at  Fort 
idence  on  March  20, 1885. 

dtttes  canadensia  (Linn.).    Hudsonian  Spruce  Grouse. 

oogh  found  throughout  the  region,  this  species  was  not  noted 
)f  our  1901  trip  until  we  reached  Fort  Chipewyan,  where  a 
le  was  taken  May  21.  It  was  uncommon  in  the  immediate 
ty  of  that  post,  but  at  Point  La  Brie,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 

•  Trana  Linn.  See.  London,  XVI,  p.  141,  1820. 

*  Fauna  BoreaU-Americana,  II,  p.  ^5,  1831. 

<y  Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  I,  p.  179,  1851. 
'Nat  HlBt  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  283,  1862. 
*-  Cat  Birds  Brtt  Mus.,  XXII,  p.  77,  1803. 
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from  specimens  taken  by  him  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  t) 
sources  of  Columbia  River.®  Two  years  later  Richardson  descritx 
a  male  taken  by  Drummond  near  the  sources  of  the  Athabaska, 
the  same  region.^  J.  Alden  Loring  took  males  at  Banff,  Albert 
August  26  and  28,  1894.  He  took  a  female  about  40  miles  west 
Henry  House  on  October  1,  1895,  and  a  male  15  miles  west  of  Hem 
House  on  October  18,  1896.  Macoun  states  that  Spreadborou| 
reported  the  species  common  about  Jasper  House  in  the  summer  < 
1898.^ 

Bonasa  umbellns  umbelloides  (Dougl.).    Gray  Ruffed  Grouse. 

The  ruffed  grouse  occurs  conmionly  in  the  wooded  parts  of  t^ 
region  north  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  to  about  latitude  63°  on  t: 
Mackenzie.  In  1901  it  was  seen  or  heard  nearly  every  day  along  C 
road  between  Edmonton  and  Athabaska  Landing  April  29  to  Ma^ 
and  along  the  Athabaska  between  the  Landing  and  the  mouth  of  t 
river,  May  6  to  17.  The  birds  were  especially  abundant  along  t 
Athabaska  from  the  mouth  of  Red  River  to  within  a  short  distant 
of  Athabaska  Lake,  and  their  drumming  was  heard  almost  ooi 
stantly,  several  being  frequently  noted  at  once.  On  the  evening  c 
May  15  several  females  were  seen  hurriedly  gathering  a  supper  f 
the  buds  of  the  balsam  poplar.  They  had  probably  left  their  ndl 
to  fill  their  crops  with  the  food  most  readily  available.  1 

At  our  several  camps  near  Fort  Chipewyan  we  found  the  speci 
fairly  abundant  May  18  to  June  5.  On  May  25  and  26  I  observe 
a  male  in  the  act  of  drumming.  He  had  several  drumming  stanc 
within  a  distance  of  25  yards  in  rather  heavy  mixed  woods.  If  di 
turbed  at  one  place  he  was  soon  heard  at  another,  but  owing  to  tt 
surrounding  vegetation  I  was  able  to  observe  him  plainly  at  bi 
one  of  these  stands,  and  there  only  after  a  careful  and  tedious  a| 
proach  through  a  mosquito-infested  muskeg.  While  drumming  1 
stood  erect  on  the  log,  and  his  wings,  not  extended  to  their  full  lengti 
but  held  about  half  open,  were  raised  above  the  back  and  brougi 
downward  against  the  body,  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  apparently  o 
cupying  the  same  position  that  they  ordinarily  do  when  close 
During  the  intervals  between  the  drummings  he  walked  slowly  bac 
and  forth  on  the  log,  holding  himself  erect,  with  his  feathers  closa 
compressed  to  the  body.  He  was  oblivious  of  my  presence,  and 
watched  him  from  a  distance  of  20  yards  until  the  mosquitoes  ove 
came  my  enthusiasm. 

The  species  was  noted  near  the  mouth  of  Peace  River  June  5,  ai 
was  fairly  common,  June  7  to  11,  at  our  camp  10  miles  below  C 

a  Trans.  Linu.  Soc.  T/)ndon,  XVI,  p.  130,  1829. 
^  Fauna  BorcjUi-Auiericana.  II,  p.  340,  1831. 
''("at.  Canadian  Birds,  Pait  I,  p.  201,  1900. 
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of  Peace  River,  where  two  males  were  taken.  At  this  place 
hed  our  camp  within  5  yards  of  the  stand  of  an  old  drummer, 
fter  sunset  he  came  to  drimi,  but  not  relishing  the  proximity 
camp,  walked  away  after  clucking  a  protest.  He  was  so  loath 
ike  his  accustomed  stand,  however,  that  next  evening,  after  all 
iet,  he  again  visited  the  place,  and  this  time  ventured  to  drum 

times,  and  he  came  back  on  the  third  evening  also.  The  drum- 
if  one  was  heard  25  miles  below  the  Peace  June  12,  and  females 
oung  were  seen  at  Smith  Landing  June  15,  and  at  Fort  Smith 
18.  The  species  was  next  noted  near  Fort  Resolution,  where 
is  heard  drumming  July  3.  We  saw  broods  of  well-grown 
on  the  Athabaska  near  Big  Mouth  Brook,  65  miles  below  Atha- 
Landing,  August  25;  and  near  La  Biche  River  August  27. 
I  individuals  were  seen  on  the  road  40  miles  north  of  Edmon- 
)tember  3. 
03  we  noted  the  ruffed  grouse  on  several  occasions  between  Ed- 

and  Athabaska  Landing  May  11  to  15,  and  between  Atha- 
binding  and  Pelican  Rapid  May  17  to  18.  Its  drumming  was 
lear  Stony  Rapid  May  26,  and  a  number  of  individuals  were 
heard  on  the  lower  Athabaska  on  May  29  and  31  and  June  1. 
>ps  of  two  taken  June  1  contained  only  the  catkins  and  young 
)f  willows.  We  found  the  species  common  on  Rocher  River, 
on  June  6,  we  took  one  whose  crop  contained  willow  catkins 
tile  heads  of  Equisetum.  We  noted  it  also  on  Slave  River, 
•'ort  Smith,  June  15  to  17,  usually  detecting  it  by  its  drumming. 
3ther  and  Gary  noted  females  with  fledged  young  at  Fort 
ence  on  July  6  and  8.  On  their  return  trip  they  noted  one  at 
Current  Rapid  late  in  August,  and  found  it  common  between 
ibka  Landing  and  Lily  Lake  September  21  to  24. 
ng  the  same  season  I  did  not  observe  the  species  during  my 
f  between  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  lakes,  and  on  my  fall 
» the  Mackenzie  first  saw  it  near  Roche  Trempe-l'eau  October  9. 
I  October,  November,  and  December  I  occasionally  observed  it 
t  Simpson,  and  collected  a  few  specimens.  The  crop  of  one 
ovember  7  contained  rose  hips,  buds  of  Saliv  and  Lepargyrwa, 
eds  of  a  species  of  grass.  Though  the  birds  usually  were  soli- 
hree  were  seen  together  on  December  5.  The  pectinations  on 
s  were  fully  developed,  nearly  5  millimeters  in  length,  early  in 
iber. 

i9W  I  occasionally  noted  the  species  at  Fort  Simi)son  during 
ter  part  of  the  winter  and  during  the  spring,  and  took  several 
ieiLs.  A  fine  male  shot  April  14  has  20  rectrices.  Drumming 
fst  heard  on  April  26.  By  the  latter  i)art  of  April  nearly  all 
dinations  had  been  shed.    I  examined  the  crops  of  several  and 
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noted  the  contents  as  follows:  Male,  April  14,  buds  of  Poptdus  be 
samifera^  Salix^  and  Lepargyrcea  canadensis^  and  leaves  of  PyroU 
male,  April  21,  buds  of  Salix  and  Lepargtjrcea^  and  young  shoots  < 
Equisetum;  male,  April  28,  catkins  of  Salix;  male,  May  16,  yoiu 
leaves  of  Populus  tremuloides.  While  descending  the  Mackenzie 
saw  one  near  Roche  Trempe-l'eau  June  8.  This  point  is  near  tl 
northern  limit  of  the  bird's  range  on  the  Mackenzie. 

This  form  was  first  described  by  Douglas,  who  stated  that  it  i 
habited  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  latitude  54^  north,  and  near  % 
sources  of  Peace  River.*  Ross  listed  the  species  as  common  in  ^ 
Mackenzie  River  region  as  far  north  as  La  Pierre  House,  and  as  hn 
ing  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson.*  The  bird  catalogue  of  ^ 
National  Museum  records  skins  from  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  R 
Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Liard,  and  Big  Island,  specimens  from  the  li 
three  localities  being  still  in  the  collection. 

While  collecting  in  Alberta  in  1894,  J.  Alden  Loring  reported  tl 
species  common  at  Edmonton  September  7  to  26,  taking  one  speC 
men.  In  1896,  he  took  a  male  at  Henry  House  October  12,  and* 
female  at  Jasper  House  October  22.  Macoun  states  that  Spre^ 
borough  reported  the  species  common  between  Edmonton  and  Jaspii 
House  in  1898.'' 

Lagopns  lagopus  (Linn.).    Willow  Ptarmigan.  { 

This  species  occurs  throughout  the  region,  breeding  mainly  in  fi 
Barren  Grounds,  and  to  some  extent  southward  along  the  mountaia 
and  in  winter  migrating  more  or  less  regularly  to  the  Saskatchewf 
region. 

In  1903,  the  willow  ptarmigan  was  first  noted  at  Fort  Resolutii 
June  28,  when  an  Indian  brought  me  a  female  which  he  had  sh. 
near  the  post.  It  was,  of  course,  merely  a  straggler  and  was  the  on. 
one  the  native  had  ever  seen  at  this  season.  Its  crop  contains 
young  leaves  of  Populus  halsamifera.  My  Indian  canoeman  c 
ported  seeing  ptarmigan  in  the  mountains  south  of  MacTavish  Bfl 
Great  Bear  Lake,  on  August  25  and  26.  At  our  camp  on  the  i^ 
of  Great  Bear  Lake  east  of  Leith  Point  the  species  was  first  s» 
August  29,  several  broods  of  nearly  grown  birds  being  observe 
Three  old  males,  two  of  which  were  secured,  were  seen  August  £ 
The  crop  of  one  contained  leaves  of  dwarf  willow  (Salix  reticulata 
wild  rosemary  {Androvwda  poVifoUa)^  and  a  small  vetch  (Aragc 
his),  catkins  of  dwarf  birch  (Betula  nuna)^  and  berries  of  blueber 

«  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  I^ndon.  XVI,  p.  148,  1829. 

^  Nat.  Hist.  Uev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  283,  1862.  If  this  record  for  La  Pl«: 
House  is  well  founded,  tlie  bird  must  reach  there  from  the  Yukon  or  along  t 
mountains,  since  it  is  certainlj-  ai)sent  fnmi  the  lower  Mackenzie. 

<^  Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  I,  p.  203,  1900. 
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ium  tdiffinosum)  and  crowberry  {Empetrum  nigrum),  Sev 
oods  and  small  companies  were  seen  September  3  and  4, 
lumber  were  collected,  including  old  and  young  birds  of  both 
The  crops  of  two  adult  males  killed  September  3  contained 
oms  (95  per  cent),  a  few  leaves  of  dwarf  willow  {Salix 
ta),  and  fruit  of  Andromeda  polifolia.  Their  stomachs 
led  with  the  seeds  of  Empetrum  nigrum,^  and  the  linings  and 
?  extent  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  gizzards  were  stained  with 
•pie  juice  of  this  fruit.-  Among  the  contents  of  the  crops  of 
]dividuals  taken  on  these  dates  were  found  the  tops  and  seeds 
%  seeds  of  Hedysarum,  am^ricanum^  and  berries  of  alpine  bear- 
Mairania  cdpina).  The  old  birds  at  this  date  had  acquired 
•f  the  feathers  of  the  winter  plumage,  and  the  young  were 
rinning  to  show  the  same  change.  These  feathers,  especially 
rst  acquired,  show  a  delicate  pink  tinge,  like  the  breast  feath- 
?rtain  gulls.  The  birds  undoubtedly  breed  all  along  this  part 
hore  in  considerable  numbers,  and  were  usually  in  small  com- 
evidently  family  groups,  though  a  large  flock  was  seen  near 
r  Ray  September  9.  One  taken  near  the  same  place  Septem- 
ad  been  eating  the  leaves  of  Betula  nana^  Salix  reticulata^  and 
.  anil  the  berries  of  Empetrum  and  Vitif^ida^a.  A  few  in- 
l<  were  seen  to  the  westward  of  McVicar  Bay  September 
md  12,  and  a  single  adult  bird  showing  much  white  was  seen 
Franklin  September  22.  A  few  seen  in  the  possession  of 
at  the  same  place,  September  28,  had  nearly  completed  the 
to  the  winter  plumage.  While  ascending  the  Mackenzie  a 
les  above  Fort  Norman,  October  2,  I  noted  two  in  complete 
plumage;  and  I  saw. another  near  Gravel  River  October  5; 
)che  Trempe-l'eau  October  8 ;  and  a  short  distance  below  Fort 
n  October  20.  One  that  was  pursued  by  a  goshawk  flew  high 
aight  out  over  the  river,  and  soon  distanced  its  pursuer,  which 
p  the  chase.  The  ptarmigan  then  descended  nearly  to  the 
of  the  river  and  regained  the  shore  by  a  long,  circuitous 

ng  the  winter  of  1903-4,  the  willow  ptarmigan  was  not  com- 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Simpson,  but  occasionally  was  observed 
s  and  threes,  and  a  number  were  collected.  Their  crops  inva- 
rontained  buds  and  twigs  of  willows,  mainly  Salix  hehhiana, 
'  to  the  exclusion  of  other  food,  though  in  one  instance  a  few 
'f  Populus  haUamifera  were  found.  The  last  ptarmigan  ob- 
.  still  in  complete  winter  plumage,  was  taken  March  12. 
le  at  Fort  McPherson  I  was  informed  that  these  birds  breed 
the  mountains  a  few  miles  to  the  westward.  J.  W.  Mill 
«?*  nie  that  on  one  occasion  late  in  September  some  yt^ars  ago, 
the  brigade  of  York  boats  was  traversing  Great  Slave  Lake, 
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large  numbers  of  ptarmigan  appeared  on  Deadman  Island,  on  thi 
south  side  of  the  lake  west  of  Little  Buffalo  River,  evidently  having 
crossed  the  lake  from  the  northern  shore.  All  of  them  were  ex- 
hausted, and  many,  imable  to  fly  farther,  fell  into  the  water  befoEi 
reaching  the  island. 

As  was  stated  by  Bichardaon,  the  willow  ptarmigan  undoubtedly 
breeds  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  south  to  the  Jasper  and  Heni^ 
House  region.  While  collecting  in  that  region  in  1895,  J.  Aldei 
Loring  found  the  species  abundant  at  a  point  about  50  miles  we0 
of  Henry  House  during  the  latter  part  of  September.  The  cam] 
was  close  to  the  timber  line,  and  a  heavy  snow  had  driven  the  bird) 
down  into  the  open  parks,  where  they  were  feeding  on  the  seeds  o: 
grasses.  Four  specimens  were  taken  at  Henry  House,  Septembee 
26.  They  had  commenced  to  assume  the  winter  plumage,  most  o» 
the  lower  parts  being  white,  and  white  feathers  appearing  also  (m 
the  back,  head,  and  throat.  In  the  case  of  the  female  the  molt 
slightly  more  advanced  than  in  either  of  the  three  males  taken.  M 
1896,  Loring  reported  taking  one  in  Smoky  Valley,  50  miles  north  — 
Jasper  House,  on  August  27,  and  on  October  18  collected  three 
a  flock  of  nine  in  Caribou  Basin,  15  miles  west  of  Henry  House, 
these  specimens  the  winter  plumage  is  complete,  except  for  a 
scattering  feathers  about  the  heads,  and  on  the  back  of  one. 

These  specimens  from  the  Henry  House  region  are  considerafc: 
smaller  than  birds  from  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Mackenzie.  Five  ad"« 
males  from  Great  Bear  Lake  and  Fort  Simpson  have  an  ave 
wing  measurement  of  194;  six  adult  females  from  the  same  loc 
ties  average  188.  Adult  males  from  Fort  Churchill  and  the  ' 
rens'  south  of  there  have  a  wing  measurement  of  203,  and  femali 
from  190  to  203,  while  males  from  near  Henry  House  measure  aboa 
190  and  females  about  171.  Since  no  specimens  in  summer  plumag* 
from  the  latter  region  are  available,  no  satisfactory  color  comparisoBL 
can  be  made,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  willow  ptarmigans  breediii| 
in  the  southern  Canadian  Rockies  will  be  found  to  be  separable  fron 
those  inhabiting  the  Barren  Grounds  and  now  included  under  thi 
name  L,  far/opus. 

The  dates  of  the  arrival  of  willow  ptarmigan  at  Lac  du  Brochet 
Post,  Reindeer  Lake,  during  the  autumnal  movement  southward,  ai 
observed  during  a  series  of  years,  are  incorporated  in  a  table  given  oi 
])age  22.  Corresponding  dates  for  Fort  Chipewyan  appear  in  tabu 
lar  form  on  page  23. 

Franklin  enumerated  *  ptarmigan,'  doubtless  referring  mainli 
to  the  i)resent  species,  as  one  of  the  four  birds  which  still  re 
niained  about  Fort  Enterprise  at  the  latter  end  of  October,  1820: 

«  Narrative  Journey  to  Polar  Sea,  p.  247,  1823. 
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his  second  northern  journey  he  noted  the  '  willow  partridge '  at 
t  Franklin  the  last  of  October,  1825.<»  Richardson,  under  the 
lie  Tetrao  mliceti^  made  many  general  observations  on  the  habits 
I  other  characteristics  of  the  species,  and  gave  a  description  of  a 
le  killed  in  July  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  latitude  56°.^  Dur- 
r  h'b5  third  northern  trip  he  recorded  the  species  from  Fort  Frank- 
,  where  it  commenced  to  assume  the  summer  plumage  toward  the 
iof  April.*'  In  the  winter  of  1833-34  King  noted  the  presence  of 
Haw  ptarmigan  at  Fort  Reliance,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Great 
liTe  Lake,  where  they  arrived  about  December  1,^  Thomas  Simp- 
■u  probably  referring  to  this  species,  stated  that  j)tarmigan  had 
wme  perfectly  white  on  September  24,  1837,  on  Dease  Bay,  Great 
Ittr  Lake;^  and  he  found  them  numerous  and  mating  at  Dease 
on  June  8,  1838/  While  crossing  Great  Bear  Lake  between 
McDonnell  and  the  Scented  Grass  Hills  in  the  autumn  of  1839, 
tokened  many  white  partridges  which  had  been  drowned  in  cross- 
the  lake.^ 

Cnder  the  name  Lagopus  albiiSj  Ross  listed  the  species  as  having 
collected  at  Fort  Simpson.*  Willow  ptarmigan  have  been  re- 
imder  various  names,  from  a  number  of  points  on  the  Arctic 
'.  J.  C.  Ross  states  that  they  were  seen  at  Port  Bovven  every 
except  January  during  the  winter  of  1824-25;^  and  that  one 
was  seen  on  the  east  side  of  Boothia  in  latitude  71°,  and  a  few  at 
Harbor.^  Walker  records  the  species  from  Port  Kennedy/ 
)ng  states  that  willow  grouse  were  tolerably  common  in 
of  Wales  Strait  near  Princess  Royal  Islands,  May  31,  1851.^ 
also  states,  referring  to  the  willow  grouse  (since  he  elsewhere 
that  no  rock  ptarmigan  were  killed  there),  tliat  ptarmigan 
tof  killed  at  Mercy  Bay,  Banks  Land,  every  month  between  Octo- 
ir,  1851,  and  April,  1853."» 

h  the  early  sixties  MacFarlane  found  the  willow  ptarmigan  ex- 
■din^y  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Anderson  and  in 
f  wooded  country  to  the  eastward,  and  found  many  nests.     The 

"Narrative  Second  Expedition  to  Polar  Sea,  p.  (JO,  182S. 

*  Fauna  BoreaU-Americana,  II,  p.  358,  1831. 

'^Arctic  Searching  Expedition.  II.  p.  254,  1851. 

'Narrative  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,  I,  p.  IGl,  183(). 

'Narrative  Discoveries  on  North  Coast  of  Anioriea.  p.  lt)8,  1843. 

^Ihld^  p.  248,  1843. 

'IbiiU  p.  396,  1843. 

*Nat.  Hist  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  284,  18G2. 

'Parry'B  Third  Voyage,  Appendix,  p.  101,  1826. 

'Appendix  to  Ross's  Second  Voyage,  p.  xxviii,  \H:^r>. 

*Pr€»e.  Roy.  Soc.  Dublin,  III,  i>.  63,  1860. 

'  Narrative  Discovery  Northwest  Passtige,   p.  'XM,  1857. 

"IbSd..    p.  601,  1857. 
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birds  commenced  to  lay  their  eggs  about  the  last  of  May,  the  molt  t 
the  summer  plumage  beginning  a  week  or  two  earlier.    They  assem 
bled  in  large  flocks  in  autumn,  but  during  the  winter  only  small  niUD 
bers  remained  in  that  neighborhood,  though  the  species  was  numeroii 
at  that  season  at  Fort  Grood  Hope  and  other  posts  on  the  MackeiMoar 
Eggs  taken  by  MacFarlane  near  Fort  Anderson  have  been  descrilMi. 
by  Bendire.*    Ogilvie-Grant  has  recorded  specimens  from  Fort  Besi 
lution  and  Fort  Simpson ;  '*  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  receive 
skins  from  Big  Island,  Anderson  River,  and  La  Pierre  House.    Wk 
burton  Pike  found  ptarmigan,  undoubtedly  this  species,  to  be  nume 
ous  about  Lake  Camsell,  75  miles  north  of  the  narrows  of  Gra 
Slave  Lake,  on   September  15,  1899.*'     During  the  following  yei 
James  MacKinlay,  who  accompanied  Pike,  found  the  birds  numeral 
about  Lac  du  Mort,  south  of  Lake  Mackav,  on  June  2,  and  noted  th 
the  necks  of  the  birds  were  dark  brown,  though  the  rest  of  tl 
plumage  still  remained  white.     On  June  20  he  noted  that  the  fema. 
birds  had  acquired  their  summer  plumage,  but  that  the  males  wtt' 
still  white,  with  brown  necks.'    Russell  observed  the  species  at  F« 
Rae  in  the  winter  of  1893-4,  where  he  took  specimens  from  Octobev~ 
to  May  7.    They  arrived  there  on  the  1st  of  October,  and, 
already  begun  to  assume  their  winter  plumage,  were  very  conspi< 
They  were  much  preyed  upon  by  goshawks.    A  male  taken 
had  commenced  to  acquire  the  summer  plumage.^    During  his  j< 
ney  down  Telzoa  River  in  the  summer  of  1893  J.  B.  Tyrrell  first 
ptarmigan  at  a  rapid,  which  he  named  from  the  circumstance,  bdo 
Hinde  Lake,  in  about  latitude  61°  30'.^    J.  W.  Tyrrell  records  eg 
fmmd  on  Artillery  Lake  on  May  30,  1900,*  and  states  that  the  bin* 
were  common  on  the  eastern  shore  of  that  lake  in  latitude  03°,  June 
to  11  of  the  same  year.*     Hanbury  noted  that  ptarmigan  had  oaat 
menced  to  assume  their  summer  plumage  on  May  21,  1902,  at  Whi 
Bear  Point,  near  Ogden  Bay ;  ^  he  found  them  common  on  Melvil- ' 
Sound  early  in  June;  *  and  noted  fledgelings  near  the  mouth  of  Kci - 
dall  River  July  30.^ 

«  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Miis.,  XIV,  pp.  430,  431.  1891. 

*  Life  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  11),  p.  74,  l.Si»2. 

^  (^at.  Birds  Brit.  Miis..  XXll,  p.  43,  1803. 

<*  Barren  (iroiind  of  Northern  Canada,  p.  41,  1802. 

^  Dowling  (from  MacKinlay's  notes).  Ottawa  Nat.,  VII,  p.  109,  1803. 

f  Exi)l.  in  Far  North,  pp.  SO,  260,  18J)8. 

^Ann.  Kept.  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  IX  (new  ser.),  p.  46F,  18i)7. 

*Ann.  Kept.  Dept.  Interior  (Canada).  1900-1901,  p.  137,  1902. 

<  Ibid.,  p.  115,  1902. 

^  SiK>rt  and  Travel  in  Northland  of  Canada,  p.  149, 1904. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  102,  1004. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  209,  1904. 
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ffUM  mpestrii  (Gmel.)-    Rock  Ptarmigan. 

nie  distribation  of  this  species  is  similar  to  that  of  the  willow 
tnnigan,  but  in  general  it  is  a  more  northern  bird  than  L,  lagopus 
i  L«  much  less  migratory.  Edward  Sabine  states  that  during 
nry*s  first  vovage  it  was  found  in  great  abundance  on  Melville 
umI.  where  it  arrived  on  May  12,  still  in  its  winter  plumage.  The 
ules  completed  their  summer  plumage  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
June,  but  some  of  the  males  had  not  begun  to  change  by  the  middle 
the  month.'  During  Franklin's  second  overland  journey  the 
fries  was  noted  at  Fort  Franklin  late  in  October,  1825 ;  ^  and  Rich- 
ison  der?cribed  a  winter  specimen  from  the  same  place  and  a  female 
kpD  in  summer  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  latitude  55°.^  This 
I  record  indicates  that  Z.  rupestris  breeds  in  the  higher  parts  of 
t  Rtickies  to  the  southward  of  its  generally  recognized  range.  The 
jord  has  not  been  confirmed  by  later  investigations,  but  it  is  not 
proi>iible.  King  noted  the  occurrence  of  the  rock  ptarmigan  in  the 
attr  of  188f^^  at  Fort  Reliance,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Great  Slave 
ke: '  and  Richardson  observed  it  in  the  summer  of  1848  at  Point 
itland^  Liverpool  Bay.*  J.  C.  Ross  records  it  from  Port  Bowen  in 
tober.  1824,  where  it  was  also  seen  from  March  to  May,  1825.^ 
mstrung  states  that  it  was  common  on  Prince  of  Wales  Strait.^ 
rting  rei-ords  a  specimen  from  Wellington  Channel.*  M'Dougall 
tfc^  that  ptarmigan  (probably  of  this  species)  were  shot  near  Cape 
IT.  Prince  Patrick  Island  (latitude  70°),  and  also  on  Eglinton 
and.  in  the  summer  of  185f3.'  Ross  recorded  a  specimen  taken  at 
in  (lood  Hope.^  In  the  early  sixties  of  the  last  century  MacFar- 
le  founil  this  sj^ecies  to  be  far  less  plentifid  in  the  Anderson  River 
pon  than  Z.  hujop}ts^  and  met  with  it  in  numbers  only  between  Wil- 
K  Horton  River  and  the  shores  of  Franklin  Bay.  He  intimates, 
wever.  that  a  few  breed  near  the  lower  Anderson.  In  winter  many 
w-  found  in  the  forested  country  to  the  ^stward  of  Fort  Anderson.* 
emiire  rei'ords  eggs  taken  in  Gens  de  Large  or  Ronianzoif  Moun- 
Ji-.  northeast  of  Fort  Yukon,  Alaska,  in  May,  18()9,  hv  James  Mc- 
**i^\V     Russell  states  that  one  was  killed  in  the  Barren  (irounds 


^  Siippl.  to  Apiiendix  Parry'n  First  Voyajre,  pp.  cxcv,  rxcvi,  1S24^ 
^  Narnitlvo  Sec<iml  Expedition  to  Polar  Son,  p.  (K),  1828. 
'  Faiiiiii   Horeiili-Americann,  II,  pp.  .'^Vi.  \{^^\,  18,31. 
^Nsirnitivo  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,  I,  p.  HMJ,  ISTiO. 
'  Antic  SearohinK  Ex])edition,  I,  p.  2(;4.  18r)1. 

*  I'-irry's  Third  Voyage,  ApiKMidix,  p.  SK>.  182(i. 

'=•  Njirratlve  Discovery  Northwest  PassaKo,  p.  521.  is,*"*?. 

*  IT«K-.  Z<x>l.  Soc.  London,  1871,  p.  117. 

'  Vf..v:ij:e  of  Rewlufe  to  An-tlc  UeKions,  pp.  2in,  2JW.  1857. 
i'au.  Nat.  and  Oeol.,  VI,  p.  44a,  18<n. 

*  Pn»€-.  T*.  S.  Nat.  Mas.,  XIV,  pp.  4;n,  4^2,  ism. 
'  Ute  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  fIJ,  p.  78,  18t)2. 
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northeast  of  Fort  Rae,  over  100  miles  from  the  edge  of  the  woods,  ix 
April,  1894."  James  MacKinlay,  who  accompanied  Pike  to  the  Bar- 
ren Grounds  in  1890,  first  noted  the  bird  on  Lockhart  River,  between 
Mackay  and  Aylmer  lakes,  on  June  25.  At  this  time  the  males  wen 
still  white,  but  the  females  had  assumed  the  brown  summer  plumage.' 
In  the  National  Museum  are  specimens  from  Fort  Anderson  takei 
in.  February,  1863 ;  from  Fort  Rae,  January  28,  18G3 ;  and  from  th 
Ai>ctic  coast  east  of  Fort  Anderson,  taken  by  the  Eskimo  in  J4|V 
1S65.  The  bird  catalogue  records  also  skins  from  Fort  ResolutJJK 
£Wt  Rae,  and  Anderson  River.  Specimens  from  Cape  Bathurst  mm 
Bftillie  Island,  taken  in  June  and  July,  1901,  probably  by  a  whalii 
were  identified  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  of  the  Biologiciil  Survey,  4i 
March,  1902. 

LagopuB  leucunu  Swains,  and  Rich.    White-tailed  Ptannigan. 

The  white-tailed  ptarmigan  occurs  on  the  alpine  summits  of  tb 
Rocky  Mountains  throughout  nearly  their  entire  length. 

A  young  man  who  passed  the  winter  of  1903--i  on  Liard  River  i 
few  miles  above  its  mouth  told  me  that  among  some  ptarmigai 
brought  in  by  the  natives  he  noticed  a  very  §mall  one  that  was  entirejj 
white.    This  must  have  been  a  white-tailed  ptarmigan. 

This  species  was  first  descril)ed  from  specimens  taken  by  Druitt. 
mond  "  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  fifty-fourth  parallel,"  prop 
ably  in  the  Jasper  House  region.  Four  specimens  from  this  regiol 
are  mentioned,  and  another  is  said  to  have  been  taken  on  the  sam 
chain  9  degrees  farther  north.^  Ross  listed  the  species  as  occurrin| 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  La  Picm 
House,  and  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson.**  A  specimei 
in  winter  plumage,  taken  in  the  Xahanni  Mountains  to  the  westwarc 
of  Fort  Simpson,  and  which  is  probably  the  one  alluded  to,  is  stit 
in  the  National  Museum.  Ross  recorded  also  one  collected  at  Li 
Pierre  House.^  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  describe  one  in  wintei 
plumage  from  Fort  Halkett,  on  Liard  River.^ 

Fedioecetes  phasianalluB  (Linn.).     Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

The  distribution  of  this  grouse  in  the  region  now  under  considera- 
tion is  nearly  coextensive  with  the  forest,  though  the  bird  is  abseni 
or  very  rare  on  its  northern  border.  It  breeds  throughout  thu 
range,  but  to  some  extent  is  migratory. 

«  Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  201,  1898. 

^Dowling,  from  MacKinlay's  notes,  Ottawa  Nat.,  VII.  p.  109,  1893. 

''  Fauna  Korea li-Americana,  II,  pp.  350,  357,  1831. 

^'Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  284,  1802. 

<^Can.  Nat.  and  Geol.,  VI,  p.  443,  1801. 

/  Uist.  N.  A.  Birds,  Land  Birds,  III,  p.  404.  1874. 
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ring  the  summer  of  1901  we  observed  the  first  sharp-taikd 
58  referred  to  this  form  near  Poplar  Point,  90  miles  below  Fort 
iirray.  May  16,  when  we  saw  one  flying  across  the  Athabaska. 
iw  several  and  took  one  near  Fort  Chipewyan  June  1.  After  this 
id  not  again  see  the  bird  until  we  reached  Fort  Smith,  where  we 
1  it  common  and  observed  it  daily  June  19  to  28.  An  adult  was 
I  on  June  24  and  a  young  one  a  few  days  old  on  June  27.     The 

were  abundant  at  Trout  Rock  July  16  and  17.  Several  broods 
•ung  were  seen  at  Fort  Rae  July  19  to  29,  and  two  were  taken 

19.     On  our  return  trip  a  few  old  birds  were  seen  on  Smith 

ige  August  5. 

UKfS  this  si>ecies  was  reported  to  occur  at  Hay  River,  and  eggs 

about  June  1  were  shown  in  support  of  the  assertion.  It  was 
tetl  common  on  the  upper  reaches  of  Hay  River.  I  first  ob- 
1  it  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Northern  Arm  of  Great  Slave 

40  miles  south  of  Trout  Rock,  July  24.  At  Fort  Rae  a  brood  of 
r.  accompanied  by  the  parents,  was  seen  July  28.     One  bird  was 

on  the  lower  part  of  Grandin  River  August  1.  The  species 
lot  again  detected  until  we  reached  the  rapid  on  Bear  River, 
«iber  29,  where  it  was  common.    It  was  abundant  and  appar- 

migrating  at  Fort  Norman  October  1,  and  between  there  and 
el  River  October  2  and  3.  A  few  were  noted  near  Fort  Wrigley 
ber  11,  and  above  Nahanni  River  October  15.  During  the 
Don  of  1003  the  species  was  occasionally  observed  at  Fort  Sinip- 
ind  a  number  were  collected.  Their  crops  and  stomachs  usually 
lined  nothing  but  the  catkins  of  alders  (Alnus  cdnohetula  and 
ifl).  but  one  shot  November  7  had  eaten  also  a  few  berries  of 
jnttim  jpoHciforum, 

iring  January  and  February,  1904,  I  did  not  observe  the  species 
ori  Simpson.  I  saw  two  on  March  12,  and  others  during  the 
r  part  of  the  month,  noting  10  in  a  flock  on  March  24.  During 
il  the  birds  are  said  to  dance  on  the  crusted  snow,  but  by  that 

they  again  had  become  rare  in  the  vicinity,  ])robably  having 
ikI  northward,  and  I  had  no  opportunity  to  observe  the  habit, 
ing  my  voyage  down  the  Mackenzie  I  failed  to  note  the  sj^ecies, 
!|rh  it  is  said  to  occur  at  all  the  posts  north  to  Fort  McPhcrson. 
\^  bird  was  first  recorded  from  tlie  region  by  Richardson,  who 
M  description  of  a  male  killed  at  (ireat  Slave  Lake  in  November, 
i.*  He  afterwards  traced  the  speoios  as  far  north  as  the  delta  of 
Mackenzie.^  Ross  listed  it  as  occurring  in  the  Mackenzie  River 
^  north  to  Fort  Good  Hope,  and  as  wintering  in  the  region.'^ 

«  Fauna  Boreali-Aiiierlcann,  II,  p.  \M\2,  is;u. 
*  Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  I,  p.  170,  1851. 
<^Nat  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  283,  1862. 
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Suckley,  comparing  specimens  from  Great  Slave  Lake  with  ezamp 
of  one  of  the  southern  forms,  renamed  the  species  Pedioccetes  ken 
cottii  in  1862,  recording  specimens  from  Fort  Rae  and  Big  Islan 
Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  describe  a  specimen  from  Fort  Seso 
tion,^  and  the  catalogues  of  the  National  Museum  show  that  dc 
were  received  also  from  Fort  Simpson,  mountains  west  of  Fort  Sin 
son,  Fort  Grood  Hope,  and  Fort  Rae,  as  well  as  eggs  from  the  lai 
place.  MacFarlane  found  the  species  breeding  in  the  forests  on  b 
sides  of  the  Lockhart  and  upper  Anderson  rivers,  and  found  a  i 
nests.**  Russell  observed  it  near  Prospect  Lake,  near  the  headwatjj 
of  Yellowknife  River,  late  in  July,  1893,  and  took  specimens  at  H 
Rae  October  4  to  7,  referring  to  the  bird  as  rather  common  there  dh 
ing  the  autumnal  migration.' 

Fedioeoetes  phasianelliu  colmnbianiu  (Ord).    Columbian  Sharp-tail 
Grouse. 

This  southern  form  of  sharp-tailed  grouse  was  abundant  on  i 
road  between  Edmonton  and  Athabaska  Landing  April  29  to  Ma|^ 
1901.  They  were  found  in  small  companies  and  when  flushed  usu 
alighted  on  poplars  at  a  little  distance  away  and  excitedly  resell 
our  intrusion.  They  were  especially  abundant  in  the  farming  lif 
near  Edmonton.  On  our  return  trip  several  small  flocks  were 
the  fields  near  Sturgeon  River  September  3. 

In  1903  we  noted  a  small  flock  near  Sturgeon  River  May  12. 
crop  of  a  female  collected  there  contained  barley  (60  per  cent),  sol 
green  leaves,  myriapods,  ants,  and  two  species  of  beetles.  Anoil 
small  flock  was  noted  50  miles  north  of  Edmonton  Mav  14.  Duri 
their  return  trip  my  brother  and  Gary  found  this  grouse  rather  oo 
mon  in  the  open  country  and  cultivated  fields  between  Athabftf 
Landing  and  Edmonton  September  1  to  26. 

During  my  trip  from  Athabaska  Landing  to  Edmonton,  SeptC 
ber  2  to  4,  1904, 1  observed  this  bird  daily  in  small  numbers. 

J.  Alden  Loring  reported  the  birds  common  at  Edmonton  Si 
tember  7  to  26,  1894.  They  were  found  in  flocks  frequenting  1 
grain  fields,  plowed  land,  and  edges  of  thickets.  In  1895,  while 
turning  from  the  mountains,  he  saw  six  individuals  at  AVhitemud, 
McLeod  River,  135  miles  in  a  direct  line  west  of  Edmonton,  abc 
the  middle  of  October.  Macoun  reports  that  in  the  summer  of  11 
Spreadborough  (presumably  while  on  his  way  to  the  mountaii 
saw  the  last  birds  of  this  species  about  25  miles  west  of  Edmonta 

«Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  [XIV],  p.  362,  1861. 
&HIst.  N.  A.  Birds,  I^nd  Birds,  III,  p.  434,  1874. 
<^  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  432,  1891. 
*»Expl,  In  Far  North,  pp.  76,  261,  1808. 
«  Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  I,  p.  212,  1900. 
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■fislet  migratoriiu  (Linn.).    Passenger  Pigeon. 

[kis  famous  species  formerly  reached  the  Mackenzie  River  Valley, 
t  tpparently  only  in  small  numbers.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  dur- 
;his  voyage  of  exploration  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  summer 
1789,  mentions  seeing  it  in  the  Hare  Indian  country — that  is,  in 
I  Fort  Good  Hope  region.*  Hood  mentions  pigeons  as  occurring  at 
le  1  la  Crosse  about  the  last  of  June,  1820,  during  Franklin\s  first 
ithem  journey.*  Thomas  Siitipson  noted  the  occurrence  of  the 
ries  at  Fort  Simpson  in  the  summer  of  1837,  referring  to  it  as 
bws: 

le  fields  here  looked  weU,  but  bad  a  troublesome  enemy  in  the  passenger 
«».  Except  one  nt  Salt  River,  we  saw  none  of  these  graceful  birds  else- 
fit  throughout  our  Journey.*^ 

lnK  recorded  it  as  occurring  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north 
Fort  Xorman,  and  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson,  but 
Iwn^  uncommon.*  I  find  no  later  records  of  the  occurrence  of 
species  anywhere  in  the  region. 

brtct  aura  aeptentrionalis  (Wied).     Northern  Turkey  Vulture. 

booun  states  that  three  individuals  were  seen  at  different  times 
Mmonton,  Alberta,  during  May,  1897.*^ 

Mkadioniiu  (Linn.).    Marsh  Hawk. 

lis  harrier  is  apparently  quite  generally  distributed  throughout 
wooded  region,  but  is  not  common.  A  few  were  seen  almost 
It  on  the  road  between  Edmonton  and  Athabaska  Landing,  April 
to  May  5.  11)01.  After  this,  single  individuals  were  seen  at  the 
ith  of  the  Athabaska,  May  17;  at  Smith  Landing,  June  14;  at 
t  Smith,  June  20,  and  50  miles  below  Fort  Smith,  June  30.  On 
wuni  trip  one  was  seen  near  the  mouth  of  La  Biche  River 
put  27.  and  one  at  Athabaska  Landing  August  81. 
Bthe  spring  of  1903  we  saw  half  a  dozen  migrating  individuals 
Wen  Edmonton  and  Sturgeon  River  May  12,  and  four  a  short 
icre  north  of  there  May  13.  We  next  saw  the  species  at  Fort 
olution  Jime  22,  and  noted  one  bird  on  lower  Grandin  River 
|M  1.  During  their  return  trip  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt 
T  noted  the  species  at  Grand  Rapid  August  20,  and  near  House 
rr  August  22. 

ft  1904  I  first  noted  this  bird  at  Fort  Simpson  on  April  23,  and 
ireronled  it  on  June  1.     On  June  11,  while  collecting  in  a  muskeg 

'  Voya^eji  to  Froaen  and  Pnclttc  Occmuih,  p.  si,  isoi. 

^Narnitlve  Journey  to  Polar  Sea.  p.  1S(}.  182;^. 

''  Narrative  I)l8Coverle8  on  North  Coast  of  America,  p.  ftS,  1S43. 

<Xat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (necond  ser.),  p.  '2K^,  \m2. 

<'Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  II,  p.  220,  1903. 
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at  Fort  Norman,  I  saw  a  pair  and  collected  the  male.  Another  bii 
was  seen  near  the  same  place  June  14.  During  my  return  trip  sing 
birds  were  observed  near  Little  Red  River,  August  9;  near  Fo 
McMurray,  August  10;  and  above  Little  Buffalo  River,  August  8 
It  was  noted  also  below  Athabaska  Landing,  September  1,  and  nfli 
Lily  Lake,  September  3. 

Richardson  noted  the  marsh  hawk  as  being  found  on  Great  B6I 
Lake.*  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  it  was  found  breft 
ing  at  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Simpson,  La  Pierre  Houi 
and  on  lower  Anderson  River.*  Concerning  the  latter  record  Mi 
Farlane  says: 

In  June,  1865,  an  EBqaiman  snared  a  female  bird  on  ber  nest  on  a  wifli 
busb  along  tbe  lower  Anderson  River.  It  contained  five  eggs.  In  June,  180S 
nest  composed  of  twigs  and  grasses,  etc.,  was  found  in  a  similar  position ;  tin 
were  six  eggs,  but  tbey  were  unfortunately  among  tbose  lost  that  season.^'  . 

Bendire  records  an  egg  from  this  locality,  probably  one  of  t 
first  set  mentioned,  stating  that  it  is  the  largest  specimen  in  the  aefi 
examined.**  Besides  specimens  from  the  localities  mentioned  ) 
Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway,  the  bird  catalogue  of  the  NatioQ 
Museum  shows  that  skins  were  received  from  Fort  Good  HcPpe  4 
Fort  Halkett ;  and  an  adult  from  the  latter  locality,  taken  by  Lot 
hart  in  May,  1863,  is  still  in  the  collection.  Russell  records  one  tak 
near  Fort.  Rae,  August  22,  1893.*  Macoun  records  eggs  taken  * 
Spreadborough  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  June  2,  1897/ 

J.  Alden  Loring  reported  the  species  common  at  Edmonton,  So 
tember  7  to  26,  1894,  and  along  the  trail  between  Jasper  House  ai 
Smoky  River  in  the  early  autunm  of  1896. 

Accipiter  veloz  (Wils.).     Sharp-shinned  Hawk. 

In  1901  this  species  was  first  met  with  at  our  camp  on  Slave  Riv< 
10  miles  below  the  Peace,  where  one  was  seen  June  9,  and  where 
specimen,  perhaps  the  same  individual,  was  taken  the  next  di 
Single  birds  were  afterwards  seen  on  Slave  River,  at  points  25  mil 
l)elow  the  Peace  June  12,  and  100  miles  below  Fort  Smith  July 
On  our  return  trip  one  was  seen  on  Smith  Portage  August  5,  a: 
several  on  the  Athabaska,  between  Grand  Rapid  and  Athabas 
Landing,  August  22  to  29. 

In  1903  we  first  noted  the  sharp-shinned  hawk  at  Edmonton  M 
10.  Wo  saw  several  between  Athabaska  Landing  and  Pelican  Rap 
May  17  and  18,  and  next  noted  it  on  Slave  River,  100  miles  bek 

«  Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  II,  p.  57,  1S31. 

^Ilist.  N.  A.  Birds,  I.aiul  Birds,  III,  p.  220,  1874. 

^•Proo.  V.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  432,  ISJH. 

''Life  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  [F],  p.  18(J,  1802. 

*'  Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  201,  1808. 

f  Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  II,  p.  224,  1903. 
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Smith,  June  17.  .On  their  return  trip  my  brother  and  Cary 
I  one  near  Boiler  Bapid  August  17,  and  another  at  Athabaska 
ing  September  5.  A  pair  with  their  nest,  which  contained 
g  about  to  fly,  was  seen  by  myself  in  an  open  forest  of  pine  and 
e  on  upper  Grandin  River,  a  short  distance  south  of  Lake 
nod,  August  5.  The  species  was  seen  also  on  a  small  lake 
I  of  Lake  Hardisty  August  19. 

the  spring  of  1904,  I  first  observed  this  bird  at  Fort  Simpson 
20,  taking  a  male  specimen.  Other  individuals  were  noted  on 
28  and  30.  While  descending  the  Mackenzie,  I  saw  one  below 
ite  of  old  Fort  Good  Hope  June  28.  During  my  return  trip  I 
I  it  at  Fort  McMurray  August  12,  near  Mountain  Rapid  August 
Qd  near  Grand  Rapid  August  22. 

ss  listed  this  species  as  occurring  north  to  Fort  Simpson,  where 
Jlected  it ;  *  Ridgway  recorded  specimens  from  Fort  Rae,  Fort 
ison,  La  Pierre  House,  and  Fort  Resolution,  the  latter  locality 
rented  by  a  specimen  taken  April  26  [I860],  by  Kennicott.^ 
1  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  it  was  found  breeding  on  the 
T  Slave  River  by  Ross,  and  at  Fort  Resolution  by  Kennicott ;  ^ 
taken  at  Fort  Resolution  June  16,  1860,  by  the  last-named  nat- 
ssu  are  recorded  by  Bendire.*  Russell  took  a  specimen  at  Fort 
August  17,  1893.» 

^ter  coox>eri  (Bonap.).     Cooper  Hawk. 

liile  we  were  ascending  the  Athabaska  in  the  autumn  of  1901,  one 
seen  at  close  range  and  satisfactorily  identified  near  the  mouth 
A  Biche  River,  August  27.  This  is  apparently  the  only  record 
rhi?  region. 

ir  ttrieapilliu  (Wils.).    Goshawk. 

his  beautiful  hawk  breeds  throughout  the  wooded  parts  of  the 
kh,  and  to  some  extent  is  migratory.  A  fine  male  was  taken  in 
ip  June  8,  1901,  at  our  camp  on  Slave  River  10  miles  l)elow  the 
a.  While  we  were  on  our  way  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  another  was 
1 150  miles  below  Fort  Smith.  He  was  feeding  on  a  full-grown 
nng  hare,  and  on  our  approach  flew  away  with  his  quarry. 
Jfped  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Cary,  during  their  return  journey 
fc  autumn  of  1903,  noted  single  birds  at  Swift  Current  Rapid 
pw  27,  La  Biche  River  August  28,  and  Athabaska  Landing 
lanber  5  and  12.      Tbev  saw  several  also  between  Athabaska 


'Nat.  ni8t.  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  27(5,  1H02. 

*Bull.  2,  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Surv.  Terr.,  II,  pp.  114,  lir>,  1S7G. 

'•HIrt.  N.  A.  Birds.  Land  Birds,  III,  p.  221).  1874. 

Mjfe  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  [II.  p.  187,  1802. 

'  Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  261,  1898. 

*I131— No.  27—08 ^23 
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quently  noted  the  bird  while  asceiiding  the  Athabaska,  and  fo 
it  common  near  Athabaska  Landing  August  31  to  September 
observing  two  melanistic  birds  September  5.  Several  individi 
were  seen  at  Lily  I^ake  September  24.  During  my  trip  northw 
from  Fort  Rae,  I  observed  the  species  on  Grandin  River  Augu 
and  3  and  on  Lake  Faber  August  8.  I  next  noted  it  while  des« 
ing  Bear  River  September  30,  when  I  saw  several  a  few  miles  al 
Fort  Norman.  They  seemed  to  be  hunting  varying  hares,  wl 
were  abundant. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  saw  the  first  redtail  at  Fort  Simpson  I 
7,  and  others  on  May  15  and  22.  While  descending  the  Mackenz 
saw  the  species  nearly  every  day  between  Fort  Simpson  and  1 
Norman  June  2  to  10.  The  melanistic  and  normal  phases  seei 
to  be  about  equally,  represented.  I  saw  one  near  the  head  of 
Ramparts  June  20  and  another  below  Fort  Good  Hope  June  25. 
my  return  trip  I  observed  a  melanistic  individual  a  short  dists 
lx*low  Fort  Norman  Julv  25,  and  birds  of  the  normal  colora 
below  Fort  Smith  August  3,  near  Poplar  Point  August  8,  i 
Grand  Rapid  August  22,  near  House  River  August  24,  and  i 
Pelican  Rapid  August  26,  collecting  the  last  one. 

J.  Alden  Loring  saw  red-tailed  hawks  at  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
September  13  and  20,  1894,  and  reported  the  species  common  on 
Jasper  House  trail  between  Edmonton  and  the  Rocky  Mounti 
in  the  summers  of  1895  and  1896. 

Macoun  records  a  nest  of  two  eggs,  probably  belonging  to  the  ^ 
ern  form,  taken  at  Edmonton  May  17,  1897,  by  Spreadborough.* 

Bnteo  swainsoni  Bonap.     Swainson  Hawk. 

This  western  hawk  is  rare  over  most  of  the  region  now  under  < 
sideration,  but  has  been  reported  from  a  few  localities.  On  May 
1903,  we  saw  a  single  bird,  apparently  a  male,  a  few  miles  nortl 
Sturgeon  River,  Alberta. 

This  species  was  taken  by  MacFarlane  in  the  Anderson  Ri 
eountrv  and  referred  to  as  follows: 

In  July,  1801,  we  discovered  a  nest  of  this  species,  which  was  biillt  < 
spruce  tree  along  Onion  River,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Lockhart. 
contained  two  well-grown  birds.  Both  parents  were  about  and  made  a  g 
ado  in  endeavoring  to  protect  their  offspring.  The  male  was  shot.  In  J 
1SG5,  another  nest  was  found  on  the  toi)  crotch  of  a  tall  pine  In  a  ravine  i 
liO  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Anderson.  In  composition  It  was  similar  to 
nest  of  an  Archibuteo.  The  female  was  shot  as  she  got  off  her  nest,  w 
contained  but  one  egg  in  a  well-developed  stage.     The  male  was  not  seen.* 

The  male  obtained   by  MacFarlane,  a  melanistic  specimen, 
described  by  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridg^vay,  who  state  that  the  spe 


«Cat.  Tanadian  Birds.  Part  II,  p.  281,  1903. 
^  Proc.  U.  S.  iNat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  432,  1891. 
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btaihed  also  by  Ross  on  the  Mackenzie.*  Eoss,  however,  does 
[>I>ear  to  have  taken  specimens  and  may  have  been  mistaken  as 
\  species. 

pifttyptenu  (VfeilL).     Broad- winged  Hawk. 

parently  a  regular  summer  inhabitant  of  the  southern  part  of 
.thabaska  region.  On  May  8,  1903,  we  saw  one  in  the  wooded 
r  of  the  Saskatchewan  near  Edmonton.  It  was  in  suspicious 
mity  to  an  old  nest  and  possibly  intended  to  reoccupy  it. 
d  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Gary  saw  one  on  the  Athabaska  a  few 
above  Athabaska  Landing  on  September  5  of  the  same  year. 
Alden  Loring  found  a  nest  of  this  species  on  the  Jasper  House 
12  miles  west  of  Ste.  Anne,  Alberta,  May  27,  1896.  It  was  in 
notch  of  a  poplar  about  40  feet  from  the  ground,  was  loosely  con- 
ted  of  dry  twigs,  with  a  lining  of  green  leaves,  and  contained 
*ggs.  The  female  was  shot  as  she  left  the  nest  and  is  now  in 
biological  Survey  collection. 

ibnteo  lai^piu  sancti-joliaimiB  (Gmel.).  American  Rough-legged 
iwk. 

lis  Arctic  species  has  oeen  recorded  from  various  points  in  the 
►n  now  under  consideration.  It  probably  breeds  throughout  this 
.  though  most  abundantly  in  its  northern  portion.  In  the  spring 
Wl  single  birds  were  seen  10  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  May  1 ; 
tie  Athabaska  below  Fort  McMurray,  May  14 ;  and  on  the  Quatre 
rches  marsh,  near  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  24. 
be  species  was  noted  near  Sturgeon  River  May  12,  1903,  when 
birds  were  seen.  It  was  next  observed  on  Great  Bear  Lake  to 
eastward  of  McVicar  Bay,  wher«  I  saw  two  individuals  on  Sep- 
aer  8.  I  observed  several  while  descending  Bear  River,  Sep- 
ber  29  and  30,  and  while  ascending  the  Mackenzie  from  Fort 
nan  noted  these  birds  daily,  October  1  to  16,  moving  southward 
f  the  valley.  The  latter  date,  when  the  cold  had  increased  so  that 
ke  had  begun  to  drift  freely  in  the  river,  seemed  to  mark  the  de- 
nre  of  this  and  several  other  species,  and  the  bird  was  last  noted 
his  time,  50  miles  north  of  Fort  Simpson.  While  ascending  the 
ftbtska  the  same  autumn,  my  brother  and  Gary  saw  several  be- 
M  Quito  River  and  La  Biche  River,  August  27  to  29.  They 
m1  it  common  about  Athabaska  Landing,  September  1  to  15,  and 
lie  Eklmonton  trail  between  the  Landing  and  Lily  Lake,  Septem- 
21  to  24,  noting  many  iraimature  birds.  Though  so  common  in  the 
ey  of  the  Mackenzie  in  autumn,  this  species  must  perform  its 
ag  migration  by  some  other  route,  since  during  the  spring  of  1904 
'  two  individuals  were  seen,  on  April  28  and  May  3.  at  Fort 
p(»n. 

•Hist.  N.  A.  Birds,  Land  Birds.  III.  pp.  204.  209.  1874. 
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Richardson  mentions  a  specimen  killed  by  Drummond  on '  Smoking  ' ' 
River.''    Ross  listed  A.  lagopus  as  common  throughout  the  Mackoi-  ' 
zie  River  region  north  to  La  Pierre  House,  and  as  having  been  taken 
at  Fort  Simpson;  ^  and  the  bird  catalogue  of  the  National  Museum  -' 
shows  that  skins  were  received  from  these  localities  and  from  Fort- 
Resolution.    Kennicott  noted  the  species  at  Fort  Resolution  on  May  *  - 
7,  I860.*'   MacFarlane  found  the  bird  abundant  in  the  Anderson  River<  -' 
region,  both  in  the  forested  country  and  on  the  Arctic  coast,  and  saw-- ■ 
upward  of  70  nests  during  the  several  seasons.    The  majority  wero-  - 
built  on  trees,  but  15  were  on  cliffs  or  banks.**    Bendire  records  eggpr  . 
taken  by  MacFarlane  on  Anderson  River  on  May  23  and  June  18ri" 
1863.*^    Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  describe  an  adult  male  in  thi-^::: 
normal  plumage  taken  at  Fort  Resolution  by  Lockhart.^     RusaeDv^.. 
records  a  specimen  taken  at  Herschel  Island  August  4,  1894.^    Ma- 
coun,  on  the  authority  of  Raine,  records  eggs  taken  by  Stringer  at--- 
Mackenzie  Bay;  he  also  mentions  a  nest  with  3  eggs  found  by  Bishop :v 
Lofthouse  on  Artillery  Lake,  June  4,  1900.*    In  the  summer  of  188t.iT 
J.  Alden  Loring  reported  seeing  several  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rodt). 
Mountains  in  western  Alberta,  and  took  a  male  on  the  Smoky  Riwi:^ 
trail  between  Muskeg  Creek  and  Baptiste  River,  September  30.        j 

Aqnila  ohrysaetos  (Linn.).     Golden  Eagle.  '  - 

This  cosmopolitan  species  is  found  throughout  the  wooded  regid|^^ 
but  occurs  more  commonly  in  the  vicinity  of  mountains,  probaH'^— 
on  account  of  the  advantages  they  afford  for  nesting.     It  is  migratcN^  = 
to  some  extent,  though  many  individuals  brave  the  winter  in  hi^ 
latitudes. 

In  1901  one  was  seen  a  short  distance  below  Athabaska  Landinj 
May  6.  The  species  were  not  kgain  noted  until  we  were  crossim 
Great  Slave  Lake  July  10,  when  I  observed  one  about  an  island 
miles  north  of  Fort  Resolution. 

In  1903  I  noted  the  first  individual  of  this  species  near  Gros  Cape 
Great  Slave  Lake,  July  24.     Several  were  seen  in  the  range  of  moniL 
tains  south  of  MacTavish  Bay,  Great  Bear  Lake,  August  26.    Eyj 
were  common  on  the  cliffs  here,  but  as  the  bald  and  golden 
were  equally  common,  particular  nests  could  not  be  attributed 
either  species  with  certainty.    The  species  was  next  noted  on  the  Ml 
kenzie  near  Gravel  River  October  6,  and  a  fine  individual  was 

«  Fauna  Boreali-Araericana,  II,  p.  52,  1831. 

&Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (second  sen),  p.  276,  1862. 

^  Trans.  Chicago  Acad.  Scl.,  I,  p.  170,  1860. 

^Proc.  T'.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  XIV,  pp.  432,  433,  1891. 

^Ute  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  [I],  p.  250,  1802. 

^Hlst.   N.  A.   Birds,   Land   Birds,    III,   p.  304,  1874. 

i'Expl.  In  Far  North,  p.  262,  1808. 

*Ciit.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  II,  p.  241,  1003. 
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about  over  Roche  Trempe-reau,  a  fitting  resort  for  this  ma- 
^ixd,  on  October  9.  Another  was  noted  20  miles  below  Nahanni 
October  13.  While  ascending  the  Athabaska,  Alfred  E.  Preble 
erritt  Cary  saw  two  flying  about  the  sandstone  cliffs  near  Brule 

August  19. 
lie  descending  the  Mackenzie  in  June,  1904,  I  saw  a  fine  adult 

about  some  steep  cliffs  on  Mount  Tha-on'-tha  on  July  4,  and 
?r  near  the  same  place  two  days  later.  They  were  probably 
g  in  the  vicinity,  as  ideal  sites  were  plentiful.  Later  I  saw  one 
he  site  of  old  Fort  Good  Hope,  July  18,  and  on  my  return  trip 
another  at  Spence  River,  35  miles  above  Fort  Simpson,  July 
rVhile  ascending  the  Athabaska  in  August  I  collected  a  female 
ooked  Rapid,  August  17.  It  had  just  eaten  a  woodchuck 
mota  m.  canadensis)  y  leaving  only  the  skin  and  head.  Perceiv- 
le  eagle  perched  on  a  limestone  ledge,  I  approached  stealthily 

cover  of  its  overhanging  edge,  and  not  having  a  gun,  bowled 
rer  with  a  stone.  I  observed  another  near  Athabaska  Landing 
mber  2. 

hardson  described  a  specimen  killed  by  Drummond  on  the  east- 
de  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  latitude  55°.*  Ross  recorded  the 
»s  as  rare  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  the  Arctic 
.  and  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson.^  About  the 
time  MacFarlane  found  about  a  dozen  nests  in  the  Anderson 
'  Valley,  and  on  the  banks  of  Horton  River.  Most  of  these  were 
le  faces  of  steep  banks,  and  contained  two  eggs.^  The  bird  cata- 
i  of  the  National  Museum  records  skins  received  from  Fort 
lotion;  Fort  Simpson;  Fort  Liard;  Fort  Anderson;  Anderson 
r;  Arctic  coast;  and  Cape  Bathurst,  the  latter  specimen  collected 
he  Eskimo.  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  describe  eggs  taken 
i.  MacDonald  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  lower  Mackenzie.** 
L  Tyrrell  mentions  that  a  large  golden  eagle  was  shot  beside  its 
on  a  rocky  cliff  overlooking  Stone  River,  just  east  of  Athabaska 
iL  in  the  summer  of  1892.^' 

n  the  early  autumn  of  1895  J.  Alden  Loring  found  the  golden 
le  common  along  the  trail  between  Edmonton,  Alberta,  and  the 
|w  House  region,  four  being  seen  together  on  one  occasion  in  the 
Q&Uins.  The  stomach  of  a  female  shot  near  Jasper  House  con- 
arf  the  remains  of  young  varying  hares.  In  1896  Loring  reported 
*  species  quite  common  in  the  high  mountains  near  Henry  House 

•Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  II,  p.  13,  1831. 

*Nat  Hist  Rev.  II  (second  ser.),  p.  277,  1862. 

'  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  433,  1891. 

'Hist  N.  A.  Birds,  Land  Birds,  III,  p.  320,  1874. 

'Ann.  Rept  Can.  Geo!.  Surv.,  VIII  (new  ser.),  p.  14D,  1896. 
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July  3  to  21,  as  well  as  above  timber  line  in  the  mountains  to  t 
northward  of  Jasper  House  in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn. 

HaliseetuB  leucooephaliu  alaacaniu  Townsend.    Bald  Eagle. 

The  bald  eagle  is  quite  generally  distributed  over  the  wooded  p< 
tion  of  the  region  and  breeds  throughout  this  area.  Though  t 
birds  usually  migrate,  some  remain  in  winter  as  far  north  at  least 
Great  Slave  Lake.  While  descending  the  Athabaska  in  the  spri 
of  1901  we  saw  a  single  bird  near  Brul6  Rapid  May  11.  This  vs 
the  only  one  seen  during  the  season. 

In  1903  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Gary  noted  the  species 
Fort  Providence  on  July  2  and  8.  I  saw  one  individual  among  t 
Simpson  Islands,  about  50  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Resolution,  Ji 
21.  During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  I  found  this  a  coi 
mon  species  in  the  mountainous  country  south  of  Great  Bear  La] 
It  was  first  noted  on  I^ke  Hardisty  August  18,  when  a  nest,  ne 
which  the  birds  still  lingered,  was  seen  on  a  cliff  near  the  water, 
was  also  noted  almost  daily  in  the  mountains  immediately  south 
MacTavish  Bay  August  22  to  27. 

In  1904  I  saw  the  species  but  once,  noting  a  fine  adult  near  t 
junction  of  the  Peel  and  the  Mackenzie  June  30. 

The  '  nonne '  or  bald  eagle  is  enumerated  among  the  birds 
Great  Bear  Lake  by  George  Keith,  a  trader  of  the  Northwest  Co 
pany,  in  a  letter  written  from  there  in  1812,  containing  the  earli 
account  of  the  fauna  of  that  region."  Richardson  stated  that  it  ^ 
common  in  the  country  between  Lake  Superior  and  Great  Sla 
Lake ;  ^  and  King  noted  it  on  the  Athabaska  below  the  mouth  of  \ 
Clearwater  in  the  summer  of  1833.*^  During  Richardson's  thi 
journey  to  the  Arctic  Sea  he  found  it  nesting  on  Great  Bear  Riv^e 
Ross  listed  it  as  occurring  commonly  in  the  Mackenzie  River  regi 
north  to  the  Arctic  coast,  and  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Sin: 
son.^  MacFarlane  found  several  nests  in  high  trees  on  Anders 
and  Ijockhart  rivers,  where,  however,  the  species  was  not  numerou 
Besides  specimens  from  these  two  localities,  the  bird  catalogue 
the  National  Museum  records  skins  from  Fort  Resolution,  Big  Islai 
and  Fort  Rae,  the  last  accompanied  by  eggs.  In  the  summer  of  18! 
while  engaged  in  exploring  the  country  between  Athabaska  La 
and  Churchill  River,  J.  B.  Tyrrell  observed  a  few  bald  eagles.^  Ri 
sell  mentions  seeing  one  in  the  lake  country  to  the  north  of  Fort  E 

« Masson,  Les  Bourgeois,  II,  p.  102,  1890. 

^  Faunu  Boreali- Americana,  II,  p.  15,  1831. 

<^  Narrative  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,  I,  p.  05,  1836. 

''Arctic  Soarcliing  Expedition,  I,  p.  202,  1851. 

^Nat,  Hist.  Rev..  II  (second  ser.),  p.  277,  1862. 

f  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  434,  1891. 

^Ann.  Kept.  Can.  Geol.  Surv..  VIII   (new  ser.>,  p.  14D,  1896. 
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ovember,  1893 ;  *»  and  several  near  the  mouth  of  Peel  River 
1894.*  Macoun,  on  the  authority  of  Saine,  records  eggs 
lorthem  (now  central)  Alberta.®  In  the  early  autumn  of 
den  Loring  saw  one  near  Jasper  House,  Alberta. 

coins  gryrfaloo  Linn.    Gyrfalcon. 

rust  29,  1903,  I  saw  a  gyrfalcon  on  the  '  barrens '  near  our 
of  Leith  Point,  Great  Bear  Lake.  Another  was  seen  near 
(lace  August  31.  It  appeared  to  be  in  pursuit  of  a  wounded 
u  which  had  towered  and  finally  fallen,  and  which  it  had 
seen  from  a  distance.  Though  loath  to  leave  its  prospective 
hawk  was  shy  and  eluded  my  efforts  to  approach,  and  after 
rt  flights  from  tree  to  tree  flew  away  to  the  southward, 
es  of  gyrfalcon  to  which  this  name  is  supposed  to  apply  was 
MacFarlane  to  be  common  in  the  wooded  country  on  both 
Anderson  River,  where  over  20  nests  were  found,  most  of 
?re  in  trees.  The  earliest  nest  was  found  May  10.  A  speci- 
.  43139,  "  9  and  two  eggs"),  taken  by  MacFarlane  at  Fort 
I  May  25,  1864,  which  served  as  the  type  of  Ridgway's  de- 
of  Falco  g.  sdcer^  and  another  taken  at  Fort  Anderson 
18G4,  are  now  in  the  National  Museum.  Bendire  records  that 
■e  taken  by  MacFarlane  near  Anderson  River ;  ^  and  various 
blished  records  are  based  on  the  same  specimens.  Under  the 
il<'o  islandums  Richardson  speaks  of  finding  a  nest  about  the 
if  June  ( 1821)  on  a  lofty  precipice  on  the  shore  of  Point  Lake.^ 
ord  probably  refers  to  the  present  form.  Armstrong,  under 
e  of  Hierofalco  candicans^  states  that  an  individual  was  shot 
ince  Alfred  Cape,  Banks  Land,  September  5,  1851,  and  that 
others  were  seen  later.^  J.  C.  Ross,  under  the  name  Falco 
»/^,  records  several  seen  at  Victoria  Harbor  in  August  and 
ber,  1832,  and  states  that  the  species  breeds  at  Felix  Harbor.* 
Bcords  may  also  refer  to  the  present  species. 

oegriniu  anatum  Bonap.    Duck  Hawk. 

powerful  falcon  is  distributed  in  summer  throughout  the 
1  portion  of  the  region.  Since  it  requires  cliffs  or  cut  banks 
isting.  it  is  necessarily  of  somewhat  local  distribution,  but  is 

common  along  the  larger  rivers  and  in  mountainous  districts. 

«  Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  flO,  1898. 

» Ibid.,  p.  138,  1898. 

*Cat  Canadian  Birds,  Part  II,  p.  247,  1903. 

'Hist.  N.  A.  Birds,  Land  Birds,  III,  p.  lir»,  1874. 

MJfe  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  [I],  p.  285.  1892. 

'F&una  Boreall-Americana,  II,  p.  28,  1831. 

'Narrative  Discovery  Northwest  Passage,  p.  42G,  1857, 

^Appendix  to  Ross's  Second  Voyage,  p.  xxv,  1835. 
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In  1901  we  saw  a  pair  about  a  high  bank  beside  the  Athabs 
near  Brule  Rapid  May  11,  and  a  single  bird  on  the  Quatre  Four 
marsh  May  23.  We  next  noted  the  species  25  miles  below  1 
Smith  June  30,  when  we  saw  a  pair  and  discovered  their  nest  on 
brink  of  the  river  bank,  at  this  point  about  40  feet  in  height 
nearly  perpendicular.  The  nest  was  merely  a  slight  hollow  ben< 
the  drooping  branches  of  a  white  spruce,  and  contained  two  yoi 
10  or  12  days  old,  and  slightly  clothed  with  white  down.  Their  st 
achs  contained  the  remains  of  small  birds,  of  w^hich  I  could  iden 
only  one  species,  the  Louisiana  tanager.  The  duck  hawk  was 
again  noted  until  we  were  ascending  the  Athabaska  August  17,  w 
we  saw  several  immature  birds  near  Boiler  Rapid.  We  noted  sii 
birds  above  Grand  Rapid  August  22,  and  above  La  Biche  R 
August  27. 

In  1903  we  noted  single  birds  on  the  Athabaska,  50  miles  be 
Athabaska  Landing,  May  17,  and  below  Grand  Rapid  May  25, 
on  Slave  River,  near  Smith  Landing,  June  10.  My  brother  and  C 
saw  a  pair  about  a  high  cliff  on  Mount  Tha-on'-tha  July  13,  and 
other  pair  near  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  July  14  and  16. 
their  return  trip  they  frequently  observed  duck  hawks  about  the  1 
banks  along  the  Athabaska  during  August.  Near  House  Rivei 
August  21  one  swooped  down  at  a  drake  mallard  which  was  fl^ 
up  the  river,  and  was  seen  to  pursue  it  until  a  sharp  bend  hid 
birds.  While  ascending  Grandin  River  August  2  I  passed  throuj 
gorge  where  the  stream  was  bordered  by  precipitous  granitic  cl 
On  one  of  these  I  discovered  a  nest  of  this  species,  evidently  cont 
ing  young,  and  secured  the  male  bird.  I  noted  the  species  alsc 
upper  Grandin  River  August  4,  and  saw  a  pair  which  had  a  nesi 
a  cliff  a  few  miles  south  of  MacTavish  Bay  August  22.  They  \ 
very  solicitous  when  the  nesting  site  was  approached,  evidently 
cause  the  young  had  not  yet  flown.  I  noted  a  single  bird  still  lin 
ing  in  the  vicinity  of  a  nesting  site  on  the  sliore  of  Great  Bear  L 
east  of  I^ith  Point,  August  28,  and  observed  migrants  at  Fort  Fn 
lin  September  21  and  28.  I  noted  the  species  also  on  Bear  R 
near  Fort  Norman  September  30,  and  lastly  on  the  Mackenzie  al 
Gravel  River  October  6. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  1  did  not  detect  this  species  during  mi| 
tion,  and  noted  it  first  a  few  miles  below  Fort  Norman  on  June 
when  I  saw  a  male  bird  flying  about  a  cliff  close  to  the  shore. 
Wolv^erene  Rock  I  observed  a  nesting  pair  June  18.  On  the  ever 
of  June  25,  as  we  were  paddling  down  the  Mackenzie  a  few  n 
below  Fort  Good  Hope,  I  noticed  a  pair  whose  suspicious  act 
made  me  certain  that  a  nest  was  hidden  somewhere  on  the  fac( 
the  sloping  clay  bank.  Accordingly,  we  went  ashore,  and  afU 
short  search  found  it.    It  was  merely  a  slight  hollow  on  the  brinl 
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ortion  of  the  bank  beneath  a  small  white  spruce,  the  fallen 
f  which  covered  the  ground  and  lined  the  nest.  The  female 
three  eggs,  which  were  about  half  incubated,  were  collected. 
cending  the  Mackenzie  by  steamer  between  the  lower  Ram- 
i  Sans  Sault  Rapid  July  17  to  19,  I  observed  several  pairs 
e  hi^  banks.  Their  loud  cries  and  suspicious  actions  indi- 
ct they  had  young  broods.  While  ascending  the  Athabaska 
the  species  near  Boiler  Rapid  August  18. 
sirlane  found  this  species  breeding  in  the  country  to  the  south- 
Fort  Anderson,  and  thinks  it  does  not  breed  much  north  of 
t-*  Eggs  taken  by  him  on  Lockhart  River  June  5, 1866,  are 
I  by  Bendire.^  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  describe  a 
a  from  Fort  Resolution,  and  mention  others  from  La  Pierre 
Peel  River,  Fort  Anderson,  and  Fort  Good  Hope.*"  Russell 
emale  at  Herschel  Island  August  16,  1894.'  Macoun  records 
len  taken  by  Spreadborough  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  May  15, 
Walker  records  specimens  taken  at  Port  Kennedy  in  1859.^ 

ilumbariiu  Linn.    Pigeon  Hawk. 

01  we  first  noted  this  bird  at  Smith  Landing,  where  we  took 
June  15.  I  did  not  see  the  species  again  until  July  15,  when  I 
on  the  north  shore  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  near  the  Northern 
here  I  saw  a  pair  and  found  their  nest,  apparently  a  deserted 
Qest,  which  was  in  a  white  spruce  20  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
ve  half -grown  young,  two  of  which  were  preserved.  Their 
bs  contained  the  remains  of  an  unidentified  species  of  sparrow, 
mother  pigeon  hawk,  which  evidently  had  a  nest  near  by,  on  a 
1  island  60  miles  south  of  Fort  Rae  July  16,  and  shot  a  male 
«t  Rock  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  A  nest  found  here 
8  was  similar  in  construction  to  the  first  one  discovered,  and 
ned  four  young,  one  of  which  was  collected.  On  our  return 
e  saw  single  birds  at  Big  Cascade  Rapid,  16  miles  above  Fort 
trray,  August  14;  near  La  Biche  River  August  27;  and  50  miles 
of  Edmonton  September  2. 

1903  we  did  not  note  the  pigeon  hawk  until  July  1,  when  we 
oe  at  Fort  Resolution.  While  ascending  the  Athabaska  in  the 
ny  brother  and  Gary  saw  several  near  Pelican  Rapid  -August 
ad  one  near  Swift  Current  Rapid  August  27.  During  my  trip 
»wtrd  from  Fort  Rae  I  saw  it  on  Lake  Marian  July  30 ;  noted  it 

•  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat  Mub.,  XIV,  p.  435,  1891. 
*Ufe  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  [1],  p.  297,  1892. 

'History  N.  A.  Birds,  Land  Birds,  III,  pp.  132-13G,  1874. 

*  Expl.  I'j  Far  North,  p.  262,  1898. 

•Git  Canadian  Birds,  Part  II,  p.  254,  1903. 
'Ph)C.  Roy.  See.  Dublin,  III,  p.  01,  1860. 
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rather  commonly  along  Grandin  River  August  1  to  4 ;  and  collected 
one  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Hardisty  on 'August  20.  On  Great  Beai 
Lake  I  noted  the  species  nearly  every  day  at  our  camp  east  of  Leitib 
Point,  August  29  to  September  3,  and  collected  two  specimens,  oiM 
of  which  had  eaten  a  tree  sparrow.  While  ascending  the  Mackenzu 
I*«aw  a  few  between  Fort  Norman  and  Gravel  River,  October  8  and 
fli;  and  one,  the  last  of  the  season,  below  Roche  Trempe-Peau,  Octo* 
ber  8. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  observed  this  species  at  Fort  Simpeon 
April  29,  noting  two,  one  of  which  I  collected.  I  observed  fifem 
daily  May  1  to  3,  and  occasionally  saw  others  during  the  first  half  ol 
the  month.  A  specimen  taken  by  J.  W.  Mills  at  Fort  Providenoi 
April  27,  1905,  has  recently  been  received.  The  pigeon  hawk  breedl 
rather  commonly  throughout  the  region  north  to  the  limit  of  treei^ 
Ross  listed  it  as  common  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  Id 
Pierre  House,  and  as  having  been  taken  at  Fort  Simpson.*  Baii4 
Brewer,  and  Ridgway  record  specimens  from  Fort  Resolution,  Bid 
Island,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Good  Hope,  and  La  Pierre  Houses  j 
and  the  bird  catalogue  of  the  National  Museum  shows  that  skini 
were  received  also  from  Lockhart  River,  Peel  River,  Fort  Rae,  anc 
Fort  Halkett.  Bendire  records  eggs  taken  at  Fort  Resolution  Juh 
6,  1860,  and  at  Fort  Anderson  in  June,  1863.^  In  the  latter  regia 
MacFarlane  found  the  species  to  range  along  Anderson  River  almoK 
to  its  mouth.**  Russell  records  two  specimens  taken  at  Fort  Ra 
May  5,  1894.*^  Macoun  records  a  nest  taken  by  Spreadborough  i 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  in  May,  1897.^ 

Falco  colnmbarius  richardsoni  Ridgw.     Richardson  Merlin. 

This  species  has  not  apparently  been  detected  north  of  the  S 
katchewan,  in  which  region  it  was  first  found  by  Richardson,  w 
however,  confounded  it  with  Faloo  fpsalon^  a  European  species.     J 
coun  records,  on  the  authority  of  Raine,  a  set  of  eggs  taken  at  I 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  May  17,  1899.*^ 

Falco  sparverius  Linn.     American  Sparrow  Hawk. 

This  handsome  little  falcon  occurs  throughout  the  region  nor< 
Fort  Rae  and  the  lower  Mackenzie,  but  apparently  does  not  r 
to  the  northern  border  of  the  timber. 

In  1901  this  speoies  was  observed  almost  daily  between  Edni 
and  Athabaska  Landing,  Alberta,  April  29  to  May  5.     Single 

«Nat.  Hist.  Rev.  II  (second  ser.),  P.  27(».  1802. 

^Hist.  N.  A.  Birds,  Land  Birds,  III,  pp.  14r,,  152.  1874. 

''Life  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  [I],  p.  302,  1SJ)2. 

''Proc.  U.  S.  Xat.  Mus.,  XIV,  ]).  435,  ISDl. 

''Expl.  In  Far  North.  ]».  2«2,  1808. 

^Cat.  Canadian  Birds.  Part  II.  ]>.  250.  im«. 

^Ibld..  p.  258,  1903. 
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I  near  Fort  McMurray  May  14,  and  near  the  mouth  of^the 
:a  May  17.  It  was  observed  almost  daily  near  Fort  Chipe- 
y  21  to  30,  and  was  noted  on  Rocher  River  June  5,  and  at 
4Einding  June  14.  Several  were  seen  on  Smith  Portage 
and  one  or  more  almost  daily  at  Fort  Smith  June  19  to  28. 

bird  ijvas  seen  beside  Slave  River,  100  miles  below  Fort 
lackenzie,  June  30.  While  ascending  the  Athabaska  we 
male  at  Boiler  Rapid  August  17. 

spring  of  1903  we  first  saw  this  species  on  May  13  a  few 
rth  of  Sturgeon  River,  Alberta.  We  next  noted  it  on  the 
:a  below  Stony  Rapid  May  26  and  27.  We  saw  one  on 
tiver  June  8,  and  several  on  Smith  Portage  June  13,  and  be- 

Smith,  Mackenzie,  June  15.  My  brother  and  Gary  noted 
es  as  follow^s:  Hay  River,  June  30;  Fort  Providence,  July 
I  8 ;  Xahanni  Mountains,  July  3,  16,  17,  and  18 ;  and  Fort 
.  July  22.  On  their  return  trip  they  observed  it  at  Cascade 
LUgust  14;  between  Boiler  and  Grand  Rapids  August  17  to 
.thabaska  Landing  August  31;  and  near  Lily  Lake  Septem- 

CM:  this  species  arrived  at  Fort  Simpson  on  May  4,  when  I 
ee  individuals  and  took  a  male  and  female.  The  stomach 
nale  contained. a  red-backed  vole  {Evotomys  dawsoni).  On 
[  took  a  pair,  one  of  which  had  eaten  a  Microtus  dtmmmo7idi, 

the  remainder  of  May  I  frequently  observed  the  species  and 
d  several  specimens.  A  male  shot  on  May  13  had  the  iris 
izel-  ^\Tiile  descending  the  Mackenzie  I  saw  one  near  Gravel 
fune  9,  and  another  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Good  Hope  June 
nring  my  return  trip  I  saw  one  at  the  Desmarais  Islands,  Great 
Lake,  July  30;  and  a  few  near  Athabaska  Landing  September 

near  Edmonton  September  4. 

5  listed  this  species  as  occurring  in  the  Mackenzie  River  regi<m 
to  La  Pierre  House,  though  rather  rare,  and  as  having  been 
:ed  at  Fort  Simpson.**  Mearns  records  a  specimen  from  Fort 
'  one  from  the  same  locality,  perhaps  the  same  specimen,  taken 
i  55et  of  eggs  June  9,  1863,  by  L.  Clarke,  is  still  in  the  National 
um.    The  bird  catalogue  shows  that  skins  were  received  also 

Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Simpson,  and  La  Pierre  House.  Tlie 
«s  was  not  observed  by  MacFarlane  in  the  Anderson  River 
>n. 

Alden  Loring  reported  the  species  common  at  Edmonton  Sep- 
^r  T  to  2G,  1894.  In  1890  he  found  it  all  along  the  trail  Ix^twwn 
J^ton  and  Jasper  House  during  the  early  simmier;  reported  it 
^owm  and  breeding  15  miles  south  of  Henry  House  July  3  to  21; 

«Nat.  Hist  Rev.,  II    (second  sor.).  p.  270,  1H62. 
*Auk,  IX,  p.  262,  1802. 
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July  15.    It  was  being  vigorously  assailed  by  bam  swallows,  wh 
were  nesting  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  island. 

In  1903  we  saw  several  at  Edmonton  May  10,  and  while  on  • 
way  to  Athabaska  Landing  May  11  to  15  noted  a  number  nea 
every  day.  On  their  return  trip  in  the  fall  my  brother  and  O 
observed  single  birds  near  Athabaska  Landing  on  September  2  t 
20.  During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  I  saw  one  on  L 
Faber  on  August  7.  On  Great  Bear  Lake  I  saw  one  near  McVi 
Bay  September  9,  and  another  40  miles  west  of  that  place  Sept< 
ber  12. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  recorded  the  bird  at  Fort  Simp 
April  28,  noting  one.  A  pair,  both  of  which  had  been  eating  meac 
voles  {Microtus  drummandi)  j  were  collected  May  5.  Another  sp 
men  was  taken  May  12,  and  one  bird  was  seen  May  14.  At  Wil 
River,  near  Fort  Providence,  J.  W.  Mills  collected  a  male  on  Ma^ 
The  series  collected  exhibits  considerable  variation  in  color. 

Richardson  describes  a  female  bird,  which  contained  eggs  nea 
ready  for  exclusion,  killed  at  Fort  Franklin  May  20  [1826].*  K 
noted  the  species  at  Fort  Reliance,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Great  SI 
Lake,  in  the  spring  of  1835.^  Ross  recorded  it  as  common  in 
Mackenzie  River  region,  and  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Sii 
son.^  MacFarlane  found  it  fairly  common  in  the  Anderson  Ri 
region,  in  both  the  wooded  country  and  Barren  Grounds ;''  Bene 
records  eggs  taken  by  MacFarlane  near  Fort  Anderson  June  30, 18< 
The  bird  catalogue  of  the  National  Museimi  shows  that  skins  li 
received  from  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Big  Island,  Fort  Simps 
and  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  J.  Alden  Loring  took  a  specimen  at  Edm 
ton  September  18, 1894,  this  being  the  only  one  he  noted  there  dur 
the  last  three  weeks  of  September. 

Scotiaptex  nebolosum  (Forst.).    Great  Gray  Owl. 

Though   apparently  quite  generally  distributed   throughout 
wooded  portions  of  the  region,  this  species  seems  nowhere  to  be  v 
common  and  is  seldom  observed. 

One  was  seen  by  James  MacKinlay  near  Liard  River,  to  the  son 
ward  of  Fort  Simpson,  about  the  middle  of  November,  1903,  i 
another  by  A.  F.  Camsell  on  the  Liard-Mackenzie  portage  on  F 
ruary  26,  1904.  On  April  22,  1904,  a  fine  adult  female  was  ta! 
in  a  steel  trap  which  I  had  set  on  the  summit  of  a  pole.  The  spe< 
was  next  met  with  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Naha 


<»  Fauna  Boreall-Americana,  II,  pp.  75,  7G,  1831. 
^  Narrative  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,  II,  p.  135,  1836. 
<^Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II   (second  ser.),  p.  277,  1862. 
<«Proc.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  436,  1891. 
<^Life  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  [I],  p.  335,  1892. 
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my  trip  down  the  Mackenzie.  While  passing  an  extensive 
on  the  left  bank  during  the  afternoon  of  June  6  I  noticed  a 
est  on  a  tree  about  a  hundred  yards  up  the  side  of  the  valley 
le  river.  On  a  nearer  approach  a  large  gray  head  became  vis- 
er  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  I  realized  that  I  had  discovered 
of  the  great  gray  owl.  Making  a  landing,  I  made  my  way 
h  the  tangled  mass  of  fallen  timber  to  the  base  of  the  tree  and 
^w  raps  with  the  ax  induced  the  sitting  bird  to  leave  the  nest, 
irted  with  a  rapid  swooping  flight  toward  the  nearest  woods, 
I  desired  her  for  a  specimen,  I  shot  her  before  she  gained  its 
\  The  nest  was  about  50  feet  up  in  a  large  dead  and  leaning 
:  and  as  I  did  not  dare  to  climb  it,  I  felled  the  tree  to  secure  the 
birds  which  I  felt  sure  the  nest  contained.  They  proved  to 
)  in  number,  evidently  2  or  3  weeks  old,  and  were  clothed  with 
h  down.  In  the  nest  were  the  partially  eaten  remains  of  three 
:  rabbits  about  the  size  of  red  squirrels.  The  nest  was  a  plat- 
of  sticks,  nearly  flat  and  practically  without  lining,  and  meas- 
tbout  2  feet  in  diameter.  Both  this  bird  and  the  Fort  Simpson 
nen  had  deep  straw-colored  irises.  A  roughly  mounted  specimen 
obtained  from  Pfere  Duc6t,  of  Fort  Good  Hope,  later  in  the 
n.  Two  eggs  collected  by  Baptiste  Bouvier  from  a  nest  in  a 
rack  near  Fort  Providence  in  April  measure  59  by  49  and  57.8  by 
mm.  The  set  contained  three  eggs,  one  of  which  was  broken. 
'.  Mills  collected  an  adult  at  Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence, 
20,1904. 

rikirdson  first  recorded  the  species,  stating  that  it  was  common 
be  shores  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  giving  a  description  of  a  specimen 
d  there  [probably  at  Fort  Franklin],  and  mentioning  a  nest 
ri  May  23,  evidently  near  the  same  locality.*"  King  noted  the 
ies  at  Fort  Resolution  in  May,  1835.*  In  the  Anderson  River 
ittiy  MacFarlane  found  but  one  nest  during  several  seasons  spent 
ft.  This  was  found  July  19,  1862,  near  Lockhart  River,  on  the 
le  between  Fort  Anderson  and  Fort  Good  Hope/  Baird,  Brewer, 
I  Eidgway  record  specimens  from  Fort  Resolution,  Big  Island, 
lit  Pierre  House;*  and  the  bird  catalogue  in  the  National  Mu- 
■I  shows  that  skins  were  received  also  from  Fort  Rae,  Peel  River, 
1  Lockhart  River.  Russell  records  one  taken  at  Fort  Rae  Mav  4, 
H.*  Macoun,on  the  authority  of  Raine, records  eggs  taken  by  Dippie 
fteBed  Deer  River  district,  Alberta, in  the  spring  of  1896,and  states 

«  Fauna  BoreaH-Amerlcana,  II,  pp.  77,  78,  1831. 

*  Narrative  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,  II,  p.  196,  1836. 
''  Proc.  r.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  436,  1891. 

*  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds.  Land  Birds.  Ill,  p  33,  1874. 
"  Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  262.  1898. 
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Oil  the  same  authority  that  it  breeds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mac 
In  the  summer  of  1896  J.  Alden  Loring  found  a  dead  one 
Blueberry  Hills,  about  100  miles  in  a  direct  line  west  of  Edi 
May  29,  and  saw  one  at  'SVhitemud  Lake,  about  35  miles  farth- 
on  June  6.  He  killed  another  on  Stony  River,  about  25  mile 
of  Jasper  House,  August  25.  On  October  20  he  shot  ano 
Henry  House.  The  day  being  cloudy,  the  bird  was  hunting  1 
light  and  was  easily  approached.  Its  stomach  contained  a 
of  shrews. 

MacFarlane,  in  a  manuscript  list,  records  a  nest  containi 
fresh  eggs,  taken,  together  with  one  of  the  parent  birds,  nej 
Chipewyan  on  April  20,  1880. 

Glaux  fnnerea  ricliardsoni  (Bonap.).    Richardson  Owl. 

This  fine  owl  is  quite  generally  distributed  throughout  the 
portion  of  the  region  in  summer,  but  retires  in  winter  from  al 
northern  half  of  this  area.     It  is  usually  rather  rare  and  is 
observed,  though  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  diurnal  in  habi 

A  pair  of  these  owls  was  seen  in  heavy  mixed  woods  be^ 
Athabaska,  75  miles  below  Fort  McMurray,  on  the  evening  of  ] 
1901.  I  was  attracted  to  them  by  their  notes,  which  suggestt 
of  the  saw-whet  owl,  but  were .  more  varied.  I  obtained 
glimpses  of  the  birds  as  they  darted  back  and  forth  among  tl 
mits  of  the  lofty  spruces  in  the  deep  twilight,  but  was  unabl 
tain  one.  The  species  was  next  met  with  at  our  camp  on  Slav< 
10  miles  below  the  Peace,  June  7,  when  a  nest  containing  three 
fledged  young  was  discovered.  It  was  in  a  deserted  hole  of  a 
about  20  feet  from  the  ground  in  a  large  balsam  poplar  stub, 
woods.  The  young  were  collected.  Neither  of  the  old  bii 
seen  about  the  nest,  but  during  the  night  the  female  was  taL 
trap  placed  on  a  pole  near  by  for  that  purpose.  The  stomach 
young  birds  contained  the  remains  of  white-footed  mice  (Pen 
arcticus)^  meadow  voles  {Microtus  drummondi)  ^  Rud  red-back< 
{Evotornys  g,  athabascce)  ^  and  a  matted  layer  an  inch  and  a 
thickness,  composed  of  the  bones  and  hair  of  these  species,  fi 
bottom  of  the  cavity.  Two  of  the  young  are  males,  the  oi 
much  larger  that  it  must  have  been  older  than  the  rest  of  the 
is  a  female.  They  vary  but  little  in  coloration,  being  dark 
above,  and  without  spots,  excepting  a  few  on  the  wings  ai 
sides  of  head  dusky  brown;  white  on  face  confined  to  the 
about  gape  and  to  a  few  feathers  on  forehead;  breast  an 
brown,  mixed  with  dull  white  posteriorly.  At  our  camp  2 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Peace,  on  June  12,  mv  brother  shot  a 


'^Cat.  ranadiaii  Hirds,  Part  II,  j).  271,  1^)03. 
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dense  thicket  of  small  spruces.  The  species  was  not  el^e- 
?ctecl  during  that  season. 

jpring  of  1908  this  species  was  first  noted  about  20  miles 
.thabaska  Landing  on  the  evening  of  May  14.  During  my 
ward  from  Fort  Rae  to  Great  Bear  Lake  I  saw  single 
ake  Hardisty  August  18,  and  a  few  miles  north  of  there  on 
ing  day.  I  saw  one  at  Fort  Franklin  September  20,  and 
he  head  of  Bear  River  September  28,  both  during  the  mid- 
day. The  species  was  last  seen  on  the  Mackenzie,  10  miles 
vel  River,  October  4,  when  a  single  bird  was  seen  perched 
tree  beside  the  river. 

lall  collection  recently  received  from  J.  W.  Mills  are  two 
,  both  males,  taken  at  Fort  Simpson  February  18  and  in 
)5. 

the  name  Strix  tengmalvii^  Richardson  mentions  two  speri- 
his  owl  taken  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  source  of 
^er."  Ross  listed  it  as  being  rather  rare  in  the  Mackenzie 
rion,  where  it  wintered,  and  as  having  been  collected  nt 
pson.^  Eggs  taken  by  Ross  at  Fort  Simpson  in  1861,  after 
eral  times  recorded,  are  referred  to  by  Bendire,  as  late  as 
follows:  "The  only  genuine  eggs  of  Richardson's  Owl  in 
5.  National  Museum  collection  are  three  collected  by  Mr. 
Fort  Simpson  *  *  *  on  May  4,  1861."*'  Baird,  Brewer, 
^gway  record  skins  from  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Bi^c 
and  Fort  Simpson.**  MacFarlane  did  not  take  the  species 
.nderson  River  region,  but  thinks  that  he  observed  it  in  the 
between  Fort  Good  Hope  and  the  Anderson.*^  In  some  notes 
sent  me  he  states  that  one  was  shot  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Atha- 
ake,  in  May,  1885. 

cadica    ( Gmel. ) .     Saw- whet  Owl. 

eard  the  notes  of  several  of  these  birds  a  few  miles  north  of 
ton  during  the  evening  of  May  30,  1901.  On  our  return  trip, 
;ncamped  on  the  Athabaska  near  Big  Mouth  Brook,  on  the 
►f  August  26,  we  again  heard  the  notes  of  this  species  several 
Macoun  records  specimens  taken  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  by 
Iborough.^ 

•  Fauna  Boreali-Americann,  II,  p.  00,  1831. 
*Nat  Hist  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  277,  1802. 
'•  Life  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  [II.  p.  340,  1802. 
'Hist  N.  A.  Birds,  Land  Birds,  III,  p.  42,  1874. 

*  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  437,  1801. 

'  Cat  Canadian  Birds,  Part  II,  p.  274,  1003. 
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Bubo  yirginianiu  subarcticus  Hoy.     Arctic  Horned  Owl. 

This  species  occurs  rather  commonly  in  summer  throughout  t 
region  north  to  the  limit  of  trees.  It  is  to  some  extent  migratoi 
retiring  in  winter  from  the  northern  portion  of  its  range,  and  th 
becoming  much  more  abundant  than  in  summer  over  the  regi< 
southward  from  Great  Slave  Lake. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  the  notes  of  great  homed  owls,  probab 
this  form,  were  heard  near  Vermilion  Creek,  40  miles  north  of  E 
monton,  May  3;  on  the  Athabaska  00  miles  below  Fort  McMurr: 
May  15;  and  near  Fort  Chipewyan  May  23.  The  species  was  n* 
noted  on  Slave  River  about  100  miles  below  Fort  Smith,  July* 
when  we  saw  a  pair  with  four  nearly  grown  young.  The  old  bi: 
immediately  flew  away,  but  two  of  the  young,  one  of  which  is  c< 
siderably  lighter  in  color  than  the  other,  were  obtained.  While 
were  ascending  the  Athabaska  we  saw  an  adult  near  La  Biche  Riv 
August  27. 

In  1903  the  notes  of  this  owl  were  heard  50  miles  north  of  Edmoj 
ton  on  the  night  of  May  13.  One  was  seen  sitting  at  the  mouth  of 
cavity  in  a  large  balsam  poplar  50  miles  below  Athabaska  Landiii 
May  17,  and  several  were  heard  hooting  near  the  outlet  of  Athiibasl 
Lake  June  8.  The  species  was  next  noted  by  my  brother  and  Cai 
on  the  mountain  at  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  River,  where  one  was  set 
July  14,  and  the  notes  of  one  were  heard  on  the  night  of  July  1 
On  the  return  trip  in  the  fall  the  species  was  heard  nightly  in  i 
heavy  spruce  woods  near  Athabaska  Landing  September  4  to  1 
During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  I  saw  one  on  La 
Faber  on  the  evening  of  August  6.  I  heard  the  notes  of  great  hom< 
owls  on  Bear  River  September  29;  and  on  the  Mackenzie  20  mi) 
below  Gravel  River  October  3;  near  Roche  Trempe-l'eau  Octob 
8 ;  and  50  miles  below  Fort  Simpson  October  16.  Great  horned  on 
were  common  during  the  autunln  and  early  winter  at  Fort  Simpao 
and  a  large  series  was  taken  by  trapping.  The  greater  number  ft 
referable  to  B.  v.  mibarcticus.  Most  of  these  are  very  light  colof<e 
typical  birds,  but  some  are  darker,  inclining  toward  satutaJ^ 
Most  of  these  birds  probably  were  migrants,  since  the  species  was  t 
abundant  to  lx»  considered  as  represented  only  by  residents,  an 
furthermore,  the  breeding  birds  taken  are  all  referable  to  B.  8uhiXtc\ 
cus.  One  taken  November  21  had  eaten  a  small  shrew  {Sorex  p€ 
sonatus) ;  one  November  23,  a  red  squirrel  (Sciurus  hudsonicus)  ;  o: 
December  1,  several  meadow  voles  {Microtus  drummondi) ,  wMl 
footed  mice  {Peromyscus  arcticus)^  and  shrews  {Sorex  personatus) 

During  January  and  February,  1904, 1  occasionally  heard  the  not 
of  great  horned  owls,  and  I  heard  them  frequently  during  Marc 
On  March  14  I  saw  a  pair  in  the  vicinity  of  a  prospective  nest  in 
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»anksian  pine  on  the  hills  southwest  of  the  post.  The  place  was 
visited  April  1  and  the  female  found  on  the  nest.  It  was  left 
rther  developments,  but  later  in  the  day  the  tree  was  cut  down 
Indian^  and  the  nest  and  contents,  two  fresh  eggs,  destroyed. 
)ril  17  I  found  another  nest  near  the  banks  of  the  Liard,  a  few 
distant  from  the  post.  It  was  in  the  crotch  of  a  large  aspen 
'.  50  feet  from  the  ground,  and  held  a  single  egg.  It  was 
1  agjiin  on  April  22,  and  the  two  eggs  (see  PI.  XXIII,  fig.  1) 
le  male  bird  secured.  The  eggs  measure,  respectively,  54.2  by 
d  53.4  l)y  45.7.  This  bird,  like  all  those  taken  during  the 
,  was  very  light  colored  and  typical  of  subarcticusj  proving 
ident  bird  to  be  of  this  form.  Its  stomach  contained  the  fur 
■viii<r  hares  {Lepus  americanus)  and  the  remains  of  several 
water  beetles  {Dytiscus  dauricus).  H.  W.  Jones  took  a 
trht  bird  near  Fort  Providence  April  30,  which  had  eaten 
similar  beetles,  and  another  which  I  trapped  May  11  had 
<even  beetles  of  the  same  species.  One  seen  flying  low  over 
er  on  the  evening  of  May  16  was  probably  in  pursuit  of  the 
)rey-  On  June  18,  while  descending  the  Mackenzie,  I  saw 
li^ht -colored  female  with  her  brood  of  half -grown  young  in 
on  the  face  of  the  cliff  at  Wolverene  Rock,  100  miles  below 
ornian.  The  old  bird  escaped,  but  I  collected  one  of  the  young 
ill  of  which  were  very  light  colored.  At  Fort  McPherson  I 
the  notes  of  a  great  horned  owl  on  the  evening  of  July  7,  and 
le  of  the  birds  on  the  following  day.  While  ascending  the 
nzie  I  heard  one  above  Fort  Norman  July  18,  and  another 
Cahanni  River  July  23.  H.  W.  Jones  writes  me  that  great 
I  owls  were  very  numerous  at  Fort  Simpson  during  the  autumn 
k  but  that  thev  were  scarce  after  the  last  of  December, 
lardson  described  a  specimen  taken  at  Fort  Chipewyan ;  * 
years  later  Ross  recorded  the  species  as  wintering  in  the  Mac- 
Valley  north  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  as  having  been  col- 
at  Fort  Simpson.^  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that 
ound  it  abundant  about  Great  Slave  Lake,  especially  in  the 
r  country  about  Fort  Resolution,  where  it  preyed  on  shrews 
►les.'*  The  bird  catalogue  of  the  National  Museum  shows  that 
ren»  received  from  Fort  (lood  Hope,  Fort  Liard,  Fort  Halkett, 
lancL  and  Fort  Resolution,  one  taken  at  the  last  place  by 
•ott  lieing  still  in  the  collection.  Russell  took  one  at  Salt  River, 
f^;  Udow  Fort  Smith,  June  28,  1893.^ 

"  Fanna  BoreaU-Amerlcnna,  II.  p.  S4.  IS,*^!. 
'^Xat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (second  sor.),  p.  277,  isrrj. 
''  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds,  I^nd  Birds,  III,  p.  (Ml,  1S74. 
^  Expl.  ill  Far  North,  p.  202,  1808. 
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In  the  summer  of  1895  J.  Alden  Loring  reported  the  species  quite 
common  in  the  country  west  of  Edmonton.    In  1896  he  heard  several  - 
along  the  route  between  Edmonton  and  Jasper  House,  and  reported 
it  not  rare  along  the  trail  between  Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River,  - 
and  more  frequently  noted  in  the  foothills  than  in  the  high  moun- 
tains.   The  bird  of  western  Alberta  may  not  be  typical  aubarctictiSj  ^ 
but  it  seems  best  to  include  these  notes  under  this  heading,  since  a 
summer  specimen  from  Edmonton  is  nearly  typical  of  the  present 
form. 

Bnbo  virginianns  satnratus  Ridgway.    Dusky  Homed  Owl. 

Four  specimens,  all  females,  taken  at  Fort  Simpson,  November  26 
to  December  10,  1903,  are  doubtfully  referred  to  this  race.  They  un- 
doubtedly were  migrants,  very  probably  from  the  region  of  the  uppei 
Liard.  The  contrast  in  color  between  these  specimens  and  the  lighter 
specimens  of  B.  v.  suharcticxis^  taken  at  the  same  time,  is  very  notice- 
able. The  stomach  of  one  taken  November  28  contained  remains  of  f 
varying  hare  {Lepus  americanus)^  and  voles  {Microtus  drummondi^ 
another  taken  November  30  had  eaten  portions  of  a  hare. 

Nyctea  nyctea  (Linn.).     Snowy  Owl. 

This  circumpolar  species  ranges  throughout  the  region  now  undtt 
review.    Its  summer  home  is  mainly  north  of  the  tree  limit.    It  be.. 
gins  to  move  southward  about  the  time  of  the  first  heavy  snows,  anc  . 
usually  is  common  over  the  southern  portion  of  the  region  during  tb 
winter,  when  it  preys  chiefly  on  varying  hares. 

In  the  autumn  of  1903,  while  ascending  the  Mackenzie,  I  saw  th^ 
first  snowy  owl  at  the  mouth  of  Blackwater  River  October  7,  ani^ 
observed  one  or  two  nearly  every  day  until  I  reached  Fort  Simpson. 
October   20.     The   birds   were   usually   observed   at  the   mouth  o: 
streams,  where  the  broad  gravel  bars,  dotted  with  the  trunks  am.  , 
stumps  of  drift  logs,  seemed  to  attract  them.     At  Fort  Simpson  I. 
found  the  species  common  during  the  latter  part  of  November,  aiM f" 
c  specially  ho  in  December,  when  most  of  my  specimens  were  taken  . 
1  secured  them  by  means  of  steel  traps,  set  on  the  upturned  root 
of  drift  logs  which  had  become  grounded  on  the  batture  near  thu 
post.     This  place  was  a  favorite  resort  of  snowy  owls,  and  to  a  lea 
extent  of  great  horned  owls,  and  any  perch  above  the  general  leve 
was  sure  to  be  utilized,  this  habit  making  their  capture  easy.     Whih' 
the  great  horned  owls  when  caught  were  invariably  found  perchec 
upright  on  the  stump,  the  snowy  owls  were  always  hanging  heac^ 
downward.     In  my  series  of  eighteen  specimens  the  diflFerence  in  col 
oration  is  found  to  be  sexual,  the  dark  barring  in  only  one  male  equal 
ing  in  extent  the  same  markings  of  the  lightest  female.     The  daii' 
bars  on  the  sides  of  the  breast  in  the  darkest  females  measure  ovei.* 
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dlliineters  in  width,  nearly  equaling  in  extent  the  white  spaces. 
the  lightest  males  the  same  markings  measure  only  about  2  milli- 
ers  in  width. 

to  January  1,  1904,  I  noted  six  individuals  in  sight  at  one  time, 
during^  the  remainder  of  the  month  seldom  observed  the  species 
"ort  Simpson.  None  were  observed  during  a  three  days'  snowshoe 
►  down  the  Mackenzie  about  the  middle  of  January.  Mr.  Thomas 
ierson,  however,  while  on  his  way  to  Fort  Liard  early  in  the 
ith,  observed  a  number  on  Lake  Brochet,  20  miles  southwest  of 
t  Simpson.  They  were  feeding  upon  the  varying  hares  {Lepus 
ricaniis)  that  ventured  from  the  shelter  of  the  woods.  On  his 
im  late  in  January  he  noted  several  at  the  same  place.  During 
»ruary  I  occasionally  observed  the  birds  and  took  the  last  one  on 

marv   29.     The  stomachs  of  those  collected   almost  invariablv 

•-  • 

tained  the  remains  of  varying  hares,  and  I  often  saw  signs  on  the 
ir  where  owls  had  pursued  and  captured  these  animals.  The  oiily 
id  I  heard  the  birds  utter  was  a  tremulous  scream,  sometimes 
ited  when  they  were  perching,  but  usually  when  on  the  wing. 
Fort  Norman  the  species  was  reported  by  Mr.  C.  Harding  to  have 
1  common  during  the  winter,  but  at  Fort  Good  Hoix5  I  was  in- 
[led  that  it  is  rarely  seen. 

\  a  letter  received  from  H.  W.  Jones  he  infonns  me  that  snowy 
s  were  numerous  at  Fort  Simpson  during  the  autumn  of  1904, 
were  not  noticed  after  the  last  of  December. 

he  snowy  owl  was  first  reported  from  the  islands  of  the  Polar  Sea 
Edward  Sabine,  who  states,  referring  particularly  to  Melville 
nd.  that  several  pairs  were  seen  during  the  summer  months,  and 
I  a  large  white  bird  seen  by  a  sailor  in  February  was  probably 
this  species."  Swainson  and  Richardson  describe  a  specimen 
ed  at  Great  Bear  Lake  in  May,  1820.^  King  records  one  shot 
IT  McLeod  Bay,  Great  Slave  Lake,  September  14,  1838.^  During 
•  voyage  of  the  Investigator  Armstrong  noted  tlio  first  one  near 
iDcess  Roval  Islands,  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  about  Mav  10,  1851 :  ^ 

atw  the  species  at  Prince  Alfred  Cape,  Banks  Land,  September 
wlSol:*  and  again  at  Mercy  Bay,  Banks  Land,  March  1,  18r)i>/ 

C.  Ross  recorded  the  snowy  owl  from  Port  Bowen,  where  it  was 
WU   He  later  recorded  it  from  Victoria  llarlx)r,  where  it  bred,  and 

■Soppl.  to  Appendix  Parry's  First  Voyage,  pp.  cxciii,  cxciv,  1824. 

^i'^iaana  Boreali-Americana,  II,  p.  80,  1831. 

•Xarrative  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,  I,  p.  125.  183G. 

'Narrative  Discovery  Northwest  Passage,  p.  321,  1857. 

•  Ibid^  p.  434,  1857. 

'  Ibid^  p.  ri04.  1857. 

'I*iirry*8  Third  Voyage,  ApiHMidix,  ]>.  07,  182r>. 
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where  a  few  remained  in  winter.^    M'Clintock  recorded  specimens    - 
taken  in  January  and  August,  1869,  at  Port  Kennedy.''     Belcher 
notes  one  observed  on  June  2,  1853,  on  the  north  side  of  (xrinnell 
Peninsula,  in  about  latitude  77®  N.,  longitude  95°  W.**    Doctor  Rae 
reported  the  species  as  occurring  along  the  coast  of  Victoria  Land  in  - 
the  summer  of  1851.*    Ross  listed  it  as  occurring  in  the  Mackenzie 
River  region,  and  as  wintering,  but  as  being  rare/    Specimens  were   - 
received  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  Fort  Resolution  and  - 
Big  Island.    Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  the  species  had. 
been  shot  in  February  at  Fort  Norman/    It  was  reported  by  Mac- 
Farlane  as  not  plentiful  in  the  Anderson  River  region/    J.  B.  Tyr- 
rell reports  seeing  a  few  birds  of  this  species  while  exploring  the 
country  between  Athabaska  Lake  and  Churchill  River  in  the  summw 
of  1892.*    Macoim  records  sets  of  eggs  taken  at  Herschel  Island  by 
Mr.  Young,  on  the  authority  of  Raine ;  and  a  specimen  collected    - 
at  Great  Bear  Lake  by  Max  Bell.*    Hanbury  noted  one  near  OgdeD    . 
Bay,  on  the  Arctic  coast.  May  18, 1902.^    Seton  records  the  white  owl 
from  Clinton-Colden  Lake.*^ 

Snmia  ulula  caparoch  (MiilL).    American  Hawk  Owl. 

This  day  owl  occurs  throughout  the  wooded  portion  of  the  regior 
and  probably  breeds  throughout  this  area.  It  begins  to  move  south* 
ward  from  the  northern  part  of  its  range  in  early  autumn  and  re 
turns  in  early  spring.  Though  rather  conspicuous  on  account  of  ife 
diurnal  habits,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  numbers  except  during  migrations 
when  it  is  sometimes  fairly  common. 

During  the  season  of  1901  we  noted  this  bird  but  once — about  IW 
miles  below  Fort  Smith  July  1,  when  we  saw  one  pursuing  a  red    1; 
tailed  hawk  high  above  the  forest.     It  soon  abandoned  the  chase  anc 
returned  to  the  woods. 

In  1903  we  first  noted  this  species  below  Limestone  Point,  on  lowei  '■ 
Slave  River,  June  17,  when  one  was  shot  from  a  spruce  beside  thl"^ 
river.     It  had  in  its  talons  part  of  a  young  varying  hare.     While  or  • 
their  return  trip  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Carj^  observed  threi  i 
hawk  owls  near  Lily  Lake,  Alberta,  on  September  24,  a  dark,  foggj -^ 
day.     During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  I  noted  this  specie* 

<»  Appendix  to  Ross's  Second  Voyage,  p.  xxv,  183.5. 

6  Voyage  of  the  Fox,  pp.  200,  296,  Ism. 

^  Last  of  Arctic  Voyages,  I,  p.  295,  1855.  :r 

^  Jouni.  Royal  Geog.  Soc.  for  1852,  p.  89,  1852. 

*  Nat.  Ilist.  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  277,  1862. 

t  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds,  I^nd  Birds,  III,  p.  72,  1874. 

i^Proc.  T'.  S.  Nat.  Miis.,  XIV,  p.  437,  1801. 

*Aun.  Rept.  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  VIII  (new  ser.),  p.  14D.  18!^». 

<  Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  II,  p.  284.  190,3. 

J  Six)rt  and  Travel  in  Northland  of  Canada,  p.  147,  IJKM. 

^'Auk,  XXV,  p.  71,  1008. 
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wo  occasions,  taking  a  bird  of  the  year  near  Sarahk  Lake  August 
nd  noting  one  on  Lake  Ilardisty  August  19.  While  ascending 
Mackenzie  I  saw  one  at  Roche  Trenipe-reau  October  0.  It  had 
s  talons  the  remains  of  a  ruffed  grouse,  freshly  killed  and  partly 
Q.  which  it  seemed  to  carry  without  difficulty.  At  Fort  Simpson 
)etober  24  I  took  a  female  bird,  the  last  one  observed  that  season, 
iiring  the  coldest  months  of  the  winter  this  bird  was  not  observed, 
it  was  next  seen  at  Fort  Simpson  on  March  28,  1904,  wiien  I  col- 
d  a  female.  This  bird  swooped  upon  a  flock  of  redpolls,  but 
d  to  .secure  one,  and  alighted  for  an  instant  on  the  summit  of  a 
1  dead  tree.  I  observed  single  birds  on  April  5,  14,  and  21, 
ing  the  last- mentioned  individual.  A  bird  seen  May  19  dropped 
^hly  killed  meadow  mouse  {Mirrotus  dntiamondi)  when  started 

its  jK*rch.  WTiile  descending  the  Mackenzie  I  saw^  two  a  short 
Qce  l>elt>\v  Fort  Norman  June  16,  and  on  my  return  trip  observed 
it  Wrifirlev  Harbor,  Desmarais  Islands,  Julv  30. 
ro  s|K»oiniens,  both  females,  taken  by  J.  W.  Mills  at  Fort  Simp- 
)rtolx-r  0,  low,  and  February  13,  1905,  respectively,  have  been 
tlv  received. 

•harclson  first  recorded  this  species  from  the  region,  mentioning 
-al  killed  at  Great  Bear  and  Great  Slave  lakes ;«  King  noted  it 
lack  River,  at  the  cascades  above  the  month  of  Baillie  River, 
enil)er   11,  1834;^  Thomas  Simpson  states  that  it  was  taken  at 

Confidence  during  the  winter  of  1837-38.''  In  18G2  Ross  re- 
etl  it  as  common  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  the 
:ir  <'<iast,  as  wintering  in  the  region,  and  as  having  been  taken  at 
t  Sinipsiin.*^  MacFarlane  speaks  of  it  as  not  uncommon  in  the 
lerson  River  region,  where  a  number  of  nests  were  discovered.*^ 
nl.  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  Ross  had  received  eggs  of  this 
L'it's  from  La  Pierre  House  and  Salt  River,  and  also  describe  an 
;  from  Fort  Simpson/  Bendire  records  nests  containing  (*ggs  on 
ril  :i8  and  May  2,  and  one  containing  young  on  June  20,  lSi»3,  all 
covered  by  MacFarlane  in  the  Anderson  River  region,  also  an  egg 
ttn  V)y  the  same  collector  at  Fort  Providence  April  14,  1885,  show- 
rthat  the  bird  breeds  rather  early.''  MacFarlaneV  manuscript  cata- 
pie  records  also  a  female  taken  with  six  (\<rgs  at  Fort  Anderson  on 
ly  24,  18^>3.  The  bird  catalogni*  of  the  National  Mnsenni  records 
dna  received  from   Fort   Resolution,   Fort    Rae.  Biir   Island,  Fort 


«  Fauna  BorenU- Americana,  II,  p.  04.  1s:m. 

^Xamitive  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,  II.  p.  7'.».  ls:iri. 

^Narrative  of  Discoveries  on  North  Coast  of  America,  p.  2ir»,  IS-I.'J. 

*Xat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (second  scr.),  p.  1177.  lsr»i». 

M»r«M-.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mas.,  XIV,  ]>.  487,  isin. 

^Hirt.  X.  A.  Birds,  Ijind  Binis.  Ill,  ])p.  77.  7s.  1S74 

'Ufe  Hist*  N.  A.  Birds  HJ,  p.  aiM,  181)2. 
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were  afterwards  seen  on  Lower  Slave  River  July  3,  and  on  the  Atha- 
baska,  below  Grand  Rapid,  August  20.  ^ 

In  1903  it  was  first  observed  near  Sturgeon  River  May  13.    White 
we  were  descending  the  Athabaska  single  birds  were  seen  near  Pelican  ' 
Rapid  May  19,  and  near  Poplar  Point  May  30  and  31.     One  was  seen 
on  Rocher  River  June  8,  one  on  Smith  Portage  June  13,  and  one  on  • 
the  lower  Slave  June  18;  a  specimen  was  taken  at  Fort  Resolution  - 
June  22.    My  brother  and  Gary  noted  the  species  at  Fort  Providence. 
July  4,  G,  and  7,  taking  one  specimen  on  July  4.     On  their  return, 
trip  they  recorded  the  species  as  follows :  Fort  McMurray,  August  8,  ^ : 
several;  Boiler  Rapid,  August  17,  2;  Brule  Rapid,  August   18,  1; 
Brule  Rapid  to  Athabaska  Landing,  August  18  to  31,  common;  neas: 
Athabaska  Landing,  September  3  to  15,  common.     During  my  trip- 
northward  from  Fort  Rae  I  saw  one  near  Lake  Hardisty  on  August  - 
19.    During  the  early  part  of  the  winter  I  observed  the  bird  but  onoe 
at  Fort  Simpson,  taking  a  female  on  November  5. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  observed  the  specias  at  Fort  Simpson  , 
on  April  5,  noting  one  drumming  on  a  dead  spruce,  and  I  took  a  paif.  . 
in  poplar  woods  on  May  19.  During  my  trip  down  the  Mackenzie ., 
I  saw  a  pair  near  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  River  June  5.  On  mf  ^ 
return  journey  I  saw  one  below  Athabaska  Landing,  Alberta,  Sepi  , 
tember  1.  A  male,  taken  at  Fort  Simpson  November  5,  1904,  h$fk 
recentlv  been  received  from  J.  W.  Mills.  ' 

Ross  recorded   Picas    rlllostfs^  referring  to  the  present   form,  as 
occurring  commonly  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  Fort 
Simpson,  and  as  wintering."    The  bird  catalogue  of  the  National 
Museum  shows  that  skins  were  received  from  Fort  Resolution,  Big  *" 
Ishind,   Fort   Simpson,  Fort  Liard,  and  Fort  Halkett.     Specimens  - 
taken  at  Fort  Liard  February  28,  18()9;  at  Fort  Simpscm  December  29, 
18()0;  and  on  Liard  River  September  28,  probably  in  the  same  year,    ^ 
are  still  in  the  collection,  and  confirm  the  statement  of  Ross  that  the  "' 
bird  winters  in  this  region,  though  probably  it  does  so  only  in  mild^ 
seasons.     MacFarlane,  in  a  list  recently  sent  me,  states  that  eggs  of  *-i 
this  species  were  taken  at  Fort  Providence  by  Reid  on  May  G,  1885. 

In  the  summer  of  1890  J.  Alden  Loring  found  this  form  comm<m  -- 
on  the  route  from  Edmonton  to  Jasper  House,  and  took  a  specimen  on  .'- 
(irand  Cache  River,  70  miles  north  of  Jasper  House,  on  September  iJ 
4,  and  another  near  the  junction  of  Grand  Cache  and  Smoky  rivers 
on  September  2'J. 

Dryobates  pubescens  nelsoni  Oberh.     Xelson  Downy  Woodpecker. 

During  the  season  of  1901  this  bird  was  noted  only  in  a  few  local- 
ities, tli()u<rh  it  probably  occurs  throughout  the  region  traversed.  It 
was  iirst  seen  at  our  camp  10  miles  below  Peace  River,  where  speci- 

"  Nat.  Ilisi.  K(»v..  II   (s<h()1h1  mt.  ),  p.  1177.  1SU2. 
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were  taken  June  7,  8,  and  10.  The  species  was  next  noted  at 
fi  Portage  June  18 ;  several  were  seen  and  one  was  taken  at  Fort 
\i  June  20. 

IIKKJ  we  noted  it  on  the  lower  Athabaska  May  31  and  June  1. 
rother  and  Cary  saw  it  at  Fort  Providence  July  7,  and  at  Fort 
urray  August  11.  Wliile  ascending  the  Mackenzie  I  saw  one 
rt  distance  below  Nahanni  River  October  13.  At  Fort  Simp- 
took  single  birds  November  24  and  December  3. 
the  spring  of  1904  I  did  not  detect  this  bird,  but  H.  W.  Jones 
>ne  at  Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence,  May  7. 
ler  the  name  Pirns  pubescens^  Ross  recorded  it  as  being  not 
1  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  Fort  Liard,  and  as  win- 
«  A  specimen  in  the  National  Museum,  taken  at  Fort  Resolu- 
"ctolx^r  1,  1862,  by  J.  Lockhart,  has  been  referred  by  (Jborholser 

form,*  and  the  catalogue  of  the  birds  in  that  collection  records 
T  s|>eciinen  from  Fort  Liard.  Macoun  states  that  J.  M.  Macoun 
n  few  along  the  Athabaska,  and  reported  it  rare  between  Methye 
in<l  Isle  a  la  Crosse,  in  the  sununer  of  1888/ 
he  Slimmer  of  1896,  while  on  his  way  to  Jasper  House,  J.  Alden 
LT  rei>orted  seeing  several  in  the  vallej's  of  the  foothills  about 
les  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

es  arcticns  (Swains.).    Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker. 

^  black-backed  three-toed  woodpecker  is  of  regular  occurrence 

?  region  north  at  least  to  about  latitude  63"^  on  the  Mackenzie, 

•.  the  less  common  of  the  two  species  of  Picoides. 

ring  the  season  of  1901  it  was  noted  but  once — a  male  being  taken 

be  Athabaska  about  25  miles  below  Athabaska  Landing,  Au- 

1003  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Cary  saw  one  about  20  miles 
e  Fort  Wrigley  July  19.  On  their  outward  trip  they  observed 
at  House  River  August  22,  and  collected  a  pair  on  an  island 
re  Athabaska  Landing  September  14.  During  the  same  season  I 
the  species  but  once,  taking  a  male  at  Fort  Simpson  October  24. 
D  li>04  I  observed  single  birds  at  Fort  Simpson  on  March  8.  22, 
I  2S.  taking  specimens  on  the  hist  two  dales.  While  ch^scending 
Mackenzie  I  saw  one  near  Fort  Wrigley  June  7,  and  on  my  return 
p  oliserved  one  in  a  pine  forest  near  Lily  Lake,  Alberta,  Sep- 
i»her3. 

Two  specimens,  taken  at  Fort  Simpson  by  ♦!.  W.  Mills  on  October 
'*.11H>1,  and  March  12,  1905,  respectively,  have  been  received  by  the 
Wogical  Survey. 

«Nat  Hist.  Rev.,  II    (second  sor.),  i».  JTT,   \^iVl. 
*l*roc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Muk.,  XVIII,  p.  r>4t).  ISlMi. 
«Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  II,  p.  304,  11)03. 
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This  bird  was  first  described  bv  Swainson  from  a  male  "'  killed  near 
the  sources  of  the  Athabaska  River."  "  It  was  recorded  by  King  from 
Fort  Reliance,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  where  it  oc- 
curred in  winter.^  Ross  listed  it  as  rare  in  the  Mackenzie  River  dis- 
trict north  to  Fort  Simpson,  where  it  had  been  collected,  and  as  win- 
tering in  the  region.*^  Bendire  records  specimens  from  Fort  Rae, 
Fort  Providence,  and  Fort  Chipewyan;**  and  the  Smithsonian. Insti- 
tution received  it  also  from  Fort  Resolution.  Bangs  has  recorded  a 
specimen  from  Red  Deer,  Alberta.^  Macoun  states  that  J.  M.  Ma- 
coun  took  a  specimen  at  Athabaska  Landing  May  25,  1888,  and  found 
it  common  on  Methye  Portage  and  between  Methye  Lake  and  Isle 
a  la  Crosse  during  the  same  summer.^  J.  Alden  Loring  collected  a 
male  at  Henry  House  October  4,  J895,  and  another  specimen  at  Sul-  * 
phur  Prairie,  about  70  miles  north  of  Jasper  House,  September  0, 1896.  ^ 

Picoides    americanns    fasciatns    Baird.     Banded-backed     Three-toed 
Woodpecker. 

This  bird  is  of  regular  and  fairly  common  occurrence  throughout 
the   wooded   portion  of  the  region   now   under  review.     It   breeds, 
through  this  area,  but  retires  from  the  northern  half  during  tht;; 
colder  months,  at  least  in  severe  seasons.     Most  of  the  specim 
from  the  Athabaska  and  Mackenzie  region  are  plainly  referable 
the  form  characterized  by  Baird  from  specimens  collected  at  F 
Simpson.^    There  seems  to  be  much  individual  variation  in  this  fo 
and  the  specimens  available  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  exa 
ranges  of  this  race  and  of  Picoides  a.  darsalis. 

In  1901  we  took  a  female  specimen  on  Slave  River  near  the  moutb 
of  the  Peace,  June  6,  and  another  at  Fort  Smith,  June  26.  They  b,t% 
in  worn  breeding  plumage. 

On  May  14,  1903,  we  first  noted  this  bird  near  Sandy  Creek^ 
Alberta,  where  we  saw  two.  My  brother  and  Gary  took  a  male  neaf^ 
Athabaska  Landing,  September  14.  This  specimen  possesses  somi^ 
of  the  characters  of  dorsalis^  but  is  intermediate,  and  may  be  referred; 
to  fasciatns.  During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  to  Greaii 
Bear  Lake  I  noted  the  bird  but  once,  taking  one  on  Lake  Hardisty^ 
August  19.  On  (ireat  Bear  Lake  I  first  noted  it  near  Leith  Point 
September  9,  when  I  shot  a  male,  and  I  took  a  female  near  Mani 
Islands,  September  14.  While  encamped  at  Fort  Franklin  I  noi 
th^  species  several  times,  and  took  specimens,  including  both  se 

«  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  II,  p.  313,  1831. 

^  Narrative  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,  I.  p.  166,  18.36. 

''Nat.  Hist.  Uev.,  II   (second  ser.),  p.  277,  1802. 

^I.ife  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  [II],  p.  74,  1806.     (Dated  1S1>5,  published  ISIHi.) 

^Auk,  XVII,  p.  130,  1000. 

f  Vi\X,  Canadian  Birds,  Part  II,  p.  30(i,  1003. 

^Cooper's  Ornithology  of  Calif.,  I,  pp.  385,  ^86.  1870, 
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tember  18,  19,  20,  and  27.  While  ascending  the  Mackenzie  I 
e  near  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater,  October  6.  At  Fort 
n  I  collected  a  number  during  the  latter  part  of  October, 
>er,  and  the  early  part  of  December,  noting  the  species  last 
•mber  5. 

04  I  failed  to  observe  this  bird  at  Fort  Simpson  during  Jan- 
ebruary,  and  March,  and  first  noted  it  April  1,  when  I  found 
dividuals  in  a  tract  of  burnt  woods  and  heard  their  spring 
ng.  It  was  a  continuous  tattoo,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
'€?*,  but  becoming  very  faint  at  the  end.  A  male  and' a  female 
llected.     Another  individual  was  seen  April  6.     I  failed  to 

any  during  my  trip  down  the  Mackenzie,  but  saw  one  at 
Rapid  on  August  23,  during  my  return  trip.  J.  W.  Mills 
iale«at  Fort  Simpson,  March  18,  1905. 

rdson,  under  the  name  Picv^  tridactylus^  first  recorded  this 
from  the  region,  describing  a  male  killed  near  the  sources  of 
abaska.**  Ross  listed  it  as  Picoides  hivHutus^  stating  that  it 
nd  in  the  Mackenzie  River  district  north  to  Fort  Good  Hope, 
vintered  in  the  region,  and  that  it  had  been  collected  at  Fort 
1.*      MacFarlane  found  it  near  Fort  Anderson,  where  he  dis- 

nests  on  June  5  and  21,  1864.^  The  bird  catalogue  of  the 
il  Museum  records  specimens  from  Fort  Chipewyan,  Fort 
ion.  Fort  Rae,  Big  Island,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Liard,  Fort 
:,  Fort  Good  Hope,  and  Fort  Anderson.  The  following  are 
that  collection:  Two  from  Fort  Liard,  March,  and  February 
D,  A.  McKenzie;  two  from  Fort  xVnderson,  one  June  3,  18G4, 
er  not  dated,  but  probably  taken  at  the  same  time;  two  from 
.iard  without  exact  dates;  and  two  from  Fort  Simpson,  one 
[)ecember  12  [1859],  by  Kennicott,  and  the  other  (the  type  of 
jsr-iatus)  September  2, 1861,  by  Ross.    Most  of  these  specimens, 

as  one  from  Red  Deer,  Alberta,  have  been  recorded  by  Bangs/ 
tt  records  a  specimen  from  Great  Bear  Lake/ 
ing  his  trips  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  western  Alberta  in 
nd  1896,  J.  Alden  Lorlng  found  this  woodpecker  fairly  common 
>llected  a  number  of  specimens.  In  1805  he  t(K)k  one  at  Henry 
;  October  4.  In  1896  he  took  a  pair  15  miles  south  of  Henry 
e  on  Julv  13.  Their  nest  was  in  a  drv  spruce  4  feet  from  the 
id,  on  a  mountain,  about  500  feet  below  timber  line:    Other  speci- 

were  taken  on  Stony  River,  a  short  distance  north  of  Jasper 
^,  August  25;  in  Grand  Cache  valley.  Smoky  River,  about  120 

«  Fauna  Boreali-Amerlcana,  II,  p.  312,  1S.31. 

6  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II    (sec-oiul  sor.),  p.  277.  1S«2. 

<*Proc.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV.  p.  488,  1«)1. 

*Auk,  XVII,  p.  132.  1000. 

«'Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Muh.,  XVIIl,  p.  2S1,  1S<K). 
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miles  north  of  Jasper  House,  September  19  and  20;  on  the  Smoi 
River  trail,  between  Muskeg  Creek  and  Baptiste  River,  south  < 
Smoky  River,  September  80;  at  Jasper  House  bi  the  early  part  i 
October;  and  in  the  mountains  15  miles  west  of  Henry  House,  Octob 
12.  These  specimens  vary  eonsiderabl}%  some  of  the  fall  specimei 
which  have  recently  assumed  the  winter  plumage,  having  more  whi 
on  the  back  than  others:  but  I  would  refer  them  all  to  the  same  fon 
to  which,  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  American  Ornithologisi 
Union,  the  name  fasciatus  is  applicable. 

Sphyrapicns  varins  (Linn.).     Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. 

This  handsome  woodpecker  occurs  in  summer  north  at  least  to  Gre 
Slave  Lake  and  the  Fort  Simpson  region.  It  is  one  of  the  con 
monest  woodpeckers  during  the  breeding  season,  when  it  is  readi 
detected  by  its  characteristic  notes  and  drumming.  Strictly  migr 
tory,  it  leaves  in  early  fall  and  does  not  return  until  April  or  May. 

In  1901  numbers  were  seen  or  heard  daily  along  the  road  betwei 
Sturgeon  River  and  Athabaska  Landing  May  3  to  5.  While  i 
were  descending  the  Athabaska,  May  0  to  17,  the  bird  was  noti 
nearly  every  day,  and  a  pair  was  taken  near  Fort  Chipew\^an  Jui 
2.  At  our  camp  on  Slave  River  10  miles  below  the  Peace,  one  w 
taken  June  7  and  another  was  seen  June  11.  The  species  w^as  ne 
noted  on  Smith  Portage  June  18,  when  a  nest  containing  youi 
was  found  in  a  live  aspen  poplar,  and  a  female  was  taken  at  Fc 
Smith  June  24.  Single  birds  were  afterwards  noted  on  Slave  Riv< 
100  miles  below  Fort  Smith,  Julv  2;  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sla 
July  3 ;  and  at  Fort  Resolution  July  5. 

In  1903  we  first  saw^  the  bird  at  Edmonton  May  8,  noting  a  pa: 
and  w^e  observed  the  species  daily  on  the  way  to  Athabaska  Landi 
May  11  to  IT),  taking  one  50  miles  north  of  Edmonton  on  May  '. 
While  descending  the  Atliabaska,  May  16  to  June  2,  we  noted  i 
bird  nearly  ever}^  day,  and  we  took  a  specimen  at  Grand  Raf 
Mav  22.  We  noted  it  on  Rocher  River  June  8,  and  near  Smi 
Landing  June  10;  and  found  it  common  at  the  latter  place  and 
Smith  Portage  June  12  and  13.  We  found  it  common  also  alo 
Slave  River  between  Fort  Smith  and  Fort  Resolution,  and  observ 
it  daily  June  15  to  19.  While  ascending  the  Athabaska  in  the  f 
my  brother  and  Cary  noted  the  species  on  August  10  at  Fort  McMi 
ray,  where  they  saw  a  pair  with  fledged  young,  and  on  August 
at  Brule  Ra2:)id,  where  .they  ol)served  a  female  with  her  3  j^ovi 
ones.  Tliey  found  tlie  species  common  between  the  latter  place  a 
Athabaska  Landing  and  in  that  vicinity  up  to  September  15. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  heard  the  characteristic  broken  tatt 
of  this  sjiecies  at  Fort  Simpson  on  May  11,  and  following  up  t 
sound  found  a  nuile  among  a  group  of  tall  balsam  poplars,  evident 
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ite  nesting  place.    I  saw  another  on  May  12,  and  4  on  May  14. 

the    remainder   of   the   month    I    frequently    observed    the 

At    Willow    River,   near    Fort    Providence,    J.    W.    Mills 

.  W.  Jones  collected  a  series  of  specimens  during  the  same 

taking  the  first  on  May  12,  and  noting  the  first  female  on  May 
n  June  2  and  f3,  while  descending  the  Mackenzie  by  canoe,  I 
the  bird  conunon  along  its  banks  between  Fort  Simpson  and 
ni  River,  and  I  again  noted  it  near  the  latter  place  on  June 
I  my  return  trip  I  observed  it  on  Smith  Portage  August  4, 
>un(l  both  old  and  young  common  at  Fort  McMurray  August 
4,  and  25  miles  above  Pelican  Portage  August  28. 
^eciinen  taken  at  Fort  Rae  some  years  ago  is  in  the  museum  at 
Simpson.  Several  specimens,  taken  by  Mills  and  Jones  near 
Providence  May  13  to  19,  1905,  have  been  received  by  the  Bio- 
1  Survev. 

s  recorded  this  species  as  common  in  the  Mackenzie  River  re- 
lorth  to  Fort  Simpson,  and  as  having  been  taken  at  that  post." 

the  same  time  many  were  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
rious  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  following 
lens,  representing  both  sexes,  are  still  in  the  collection:  Two 
Fort  Simpson,  May  21, 1860,  and  June,  18G1,  Ross ;  and  one  from 
»f  the  following  localities,  the  dates  not  given — Nahanni  Moun- 
100  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Simpson;  Fort  Rae;  Fort  Resolu- 
aiiil  Big  Island.  Macoun  states  that  J.  M.  Macoun,  in  the  sum- 
f  1S88,  found  this  species  common  along  the  Les^-er  Slave  and 
>a>ka  rivers  between  Lesser  Slave  Lake  and  Fort  McMurray, 
lon^  the  Clearwater,  and  that  Spreadborough  noted  its  arrival 
monton  on  May  3  [probably  in  1897 1.^' 

18%  J.  Alden  Loring  reported  yellow-bellied  woodpeckers  com- 
iIon<r  the  trail  between  Edmonton  and  the  foothills,  but  did  not 
re  any  after  entering  the  mountains. 

itomiis  pileatns  abieticola  (Bangs).  Northern  Pileated  Wood- 
ier. 

is  wcKxlpecker  inhabits  the  heavy  forests  along  the  Athabaska 
>lave  rivers,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ranges 
rnorth  at  least  as  Liard  River. 

the  spring  of  1901  I  heard  the  unmistakable  notes  of  this  bird 
'Pelican  River  May  9,  and  again  below  Little  Red  River  May 
ffaile  we  were  descending  the  Athabaska.  William  (lullion,  one 
ycanoemen,  who  knew  the  bird  well,  saw  one  near  our  camp  at 

«Nat.  Hist  Rev.,  II  (set-ond  sen),  p.  2Ts.  ^s^V2. 
*Cat.  Canadian  Hlrds,  Part  II,  i>.  rui,  llMW. 
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Fort  Smith  late  in  June,  and  on  our  return  trip  I  heard  one  < 
Athabaska  near  Big  Mouth  Brook  August  27. 

In  1903  we  noted  this  species  May  30  near  Poplar  Point  < 
lower  Athabaska,  where  we  heard  hs  loud  and  characteristic 
in  the  dense  spruce  forest.  On  their  return  trip  Alfred  E. 
and  Merritt  Cary  heard  one  near  Brule  Rapid  August  19,  an 
another  in  poplar  woods  near  Vermilion  Creek,  Alberta,  S< 
ber  23. 

In  1904  I  noted  this  species  on  but  one  occasion,  observing  a 
bird  on  the  Athabaska  20  miles  below  Athabaska  Landing  S( 
ber  1. 

Richardson  described  a  specimen  killed  near  the  Rocky  Moui 
presumably  by  Drummond,  and  says: 

This  great  woodpecker  is  resident  all  the  year  in  the  interior  of  the  fii 
tri^s  up  to  the  sixty-second  and  sixty-third  parallels,  rarely  api>earii 
Hudson's  Bay,  but  frequenting  the  gloomiest  recesses  of  the  forests  thj 
the  Rocky  Mountains.** 

Ross  records  it  as  occurring  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region 
to  Fort  Liard,  but  as  rare.^  Bendire  records  specimens  fron 
Liard  and  Big  Island.''  Macoun  states  that  J.  M.  Macoun  fou 
bird  rare  on  the  Clearwater  River  in  the  summer  of  1888.'* 

Golaptes  auratns  Intens  Bangs.    Northern  Flicker. 

This  widely  distributed  woodpecker  occurs  abundantly  no 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  upper  Mackenzie,  and  less  com 
northward  to  the  limit  of  trees.  It  is  replaced  along  the  t 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  All^erta  by  the  form  Colaptes 
laris,  whose  range  it  overlaps  to  some  extent. 

In  1901  we  saw  this  species  daily  between  Edmonton  and 
baska  Landing,  April  29  to  Maj^  5.  For  two  or  three  days  af 
left  Edmonton  it  w^as  less  abundant  than  the  red-shafted  jflick« 
the  relative  number  of  C.  a,  lufcus  increased  as  we  appr< 
Athabaska  Landing.  Near  Sturgeon  River,  on  May  1,  we  saw 
excavating  a  nesting  cavity.  While  we  were  descending  the 
baska  we  noted  the  species  at  Brule  Rapid  May  11  and  12,  i 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  May  15  and  16.  While  encam 
various  places  near  Fort  (^hipewyan.  May  18  to  June  5,  we  fc 
common  and  collected  several  specimens.  We  noted  the  spec 
Rocher  River  June  5,  and  at  our  camp  on  Slave  River,  10  uiWei^ 
the  mouth  of  the  Peace,  we  observed  it  dailv,  June  7  to  10,  i 
a   nest   containing   fresh   eggs   on    the   former   date.     We    fo 

o  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  II,  p.  304,  1831. 
^Nat.  Hist.  Rov.,  II   (second  ser.).  p.  2TS,  1862. 
^Life  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  [11],  p.  103,  ISOG. 
^Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  II,  p.  311,  1003. 
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n  at  Smith  Landing  June  13  to  17,  at  Fort  Smith  June  19 
md  on  Slave  River  between  Fort  Smith  and  Fort  Resolution 
^  to  July  4.  At  Fort  Resolution  my  brother  often  saw  the  bird 
July,  and  while  crossing  Great  Slave  Lake  I  observed  a 
)f  young  just  from  the- nest  on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the 
m  Arm  on  July  15.  I  took  an  immature  bird  at  Fort  Rae 
>,  and  noted  other  individuals  there  on  July  27  and  29.  On 
urn  trip  ipve  noted  the  bird  at  Smith  Portage  August  5,  above 
I  Kapid  August  24,  and  near  La  Biche  River  August  27, 
x-  several  at  Athabaska  Landing  August  30  and  31. 
yOS  we  first  noted  the  species  at  Edmonton  May  8,  when  we 
veral    individuals,  one   of  which   was  excavating  a   nesting 

It  was  common  and  was  observed  nearly  every  day  on  the 
i  Athabaska  Landing  May  11  to  15,  Along  the  Athabaska  and 
rivers  also  it  was  common  and  was  noted  almost  daily.  A 
»ntainin|2^  eggs  was  found  near  Smith  Landing  June  13.  The 
ras  seen  only  once  at  Fort  Resolution — on  June  22.  On  the 
nzie  my  brother  and  Gary  noted  the  species  at  Fort  Providence 
U  6,  7,  and  8,  taking  one  on  the  last  date;  at  Fort  Simpson 
.0;  Nahanni  Mountains  July  13  (one  taken),  14,  10,  17,  and  18; 
t  Fort  Wrigley  July  22.  While  ascending  the  Athabaska  they 
?ntly  observed  the  species  between  Red  River  and  Grand  Rapid 
St  6  to  20,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Athabaska  Landing  during  the 
Half  of  September.  During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae 
Led  the  bird  on  lower  Grandin  River  August  1.  The  number 
^ing  holes  seen  along  the  southern  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake 
ed  that  this  species  must  be  a  fairly  common  breeder  there,  but 
t>irds  had  evidently  migrated  before  my  arrival.  The  only  one 
was  taken  near  McVicar  Bay  September  10.  It  was  in  company 
i  a  large  flock  of  robins  and  was  very  fat. 

D  the  spring  of  1904  this  bird  arrived  at  Fort  Simpson  on  May  4, 
m  two  were  observed.  On  Mav  0  two  more  were  soon,  and  a  few 
ft  observed  daily  until  May  10,  when  the  s[)ecies  l>ecame  common. 
ning  the  remainder  of  the  month  it  was  frequently  obst^rvod  and 
•inl  specimens  were  taken.  At  Willow  River,  near  Fort  Provi- 
■ee,  J.  W.  Mills  took  a  male  May  13,  but  did  not  record  tho  date  of 
■wiL  While  descending  the  Mackenzie  in  June  I  found  it  rather 
^BKm  between  Fort  Simpson  and  Xahanni  River  June  2  and  3, 

»gtin  noted  it  near  the  latter  place  on  Juno  fi.     North  of  this 
the  species  seems  to  be  uncommon  along  tho  Mackenzie,  as  I 

it  but  twice.     I  took  one  at  Fort  Good  Hope  June  20,  and  saw 
?rat  Fort  McPherson  July  8.    On  my  return  trip  I  noted  it  on 

lower  Slave  August  2;  on  Smith  Portage  August  4;  near  Fort 

Inmy  August  10  and  14;  and  near  Quito  or  Calling  River 
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August  31.  I  found  it  common  on  the  Athabaska  near  La  Biche 
River  on  the  morning  of  September  1,  and  between  Athabaska  Land- 
ing and  Edmonton  September  2  and  4. 

King  observed  the  flicker  at  Fort  Reliance,  Great  Slave  Lake,  May 
2,  1834,  noting  a  common  feeding  habit  as  follows:  "At  that  time  its 
crop  was  full  of  ants,  collected  from  the  loose  bark  and  stems  of  de- 
cayed pines."  He  saw  it  also  at  Fort  Resolution  on  May  24  of  the 
next  year."     Richardson  noted  the  bird  on  Bear  Lake  River  in  the 

ft' 

summer  of  1848.''  Ross  recorded  it  as  common  in  the  Mackenzie  River 
region  north  to  Peel  River,  and  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort 
Simpson.''  MacFarlane  considered  it  by  no  means  scarce  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Anderson.**  In  a  letter  to  Baird  he  mentions  a  nest  which 
contained  eleven  eggs,  found  near  Fort  Anderson  [on  June  10,  1863]. 
Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridg\vay  state  that  it  was  found  breeding  at 
Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Simpson,  and  Fort  Anderson ;  *  in 
addition  to  specimens  from  these  localities,  the  bird  catalogue  of  the 
National  Museum  shows  that  skins  were  received  from  Big  Island, 
Fort  Halkett,  Fort  Norman,  Fort  Good  Hoi>e,  and  Peel  River.  EggS' 
were  collected  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  by  Strachan  Jones  in  1868. 

In  1896  J.  Alden  Loring  found  a  pair  nesting  at  Whitemud,  on 
Mcleod  River,  135  miles  directly  west  of  Edmonton,  early  in  Junej. 
reported  it  breeding,  but  not  common,  15  miles  south  of  Henry  House, : 
July  3  to  21 ;  and  found  it  common  on  the  trail  between  Jasper  Houai. 
and  Smoky  River  in  August  and  September.  In  a  male  taken  by  him 
at  Banff,  Alberta,  August  20,  1894,  the  yellow  of  wings  and  tail  id 
very  deep,  and  a  few  red  feathers  border  the  black  cheek  patches,  in^ 
dicating  an  approach  toward  C\  c,  coUaris. 

Colaptes  cafer  collaris  (Vigors).     Red-shafted  Hicker. 

This  form  occurs  in  western  Alberta,  extending  northward  f<Mf 
an  undetermined  distance,  and  occurring  together  with  C,  Intent  in 
migration,  and  in  the  breeding  season,  over  the  western  portion  of  this 
area,  where  it  gradually  replaces  the  eastern  form. 

In  1901  this  bird  was  common  about  Edmonton,  and  during  the 
first  two  or  three  days  of  our  journey  to  Athabaska  Landing,  April 
29  to  May  5,  but  the  relative  proportion  of  flickers  of  this  form 
decreased  rapidly,  and  during  the  last  day  we  saw  none,  nor  did 
we  note  it  after  leaving  Athabaska  Landing.  While  traveling  over 
the  same  ground  in  1903  we  saw  none,  owing  probably  to  the  late 
date. 

«  Narrative  .Tourney  to  Arctic  Ocean,  II,  p.  200.  1836. 
&  Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  I,  p.  202,  1S51. 
<^Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  278,  1862. 
•Thk-.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mils.,  XIV.  p.  43S,  l.S,01. 
^llist.  N.  A.  Birds,  Liind  Birds,  II,  p.  576,  1874. 
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Russell  reports  seeing  a  red-shafted  flicker  at  Fort  Chipewvan 
M«y  21,  1893.*     This  was  probably  only  a  straggler. 

In  the  summer  of  1890  J.  Alden  Loring  noted  it  on  the  trail  be- 
tween Edmonton  and  Jasper  House,  but  it  was  less  common  than 
i.ih  hfteus;  he  saw  several  15  miles  south  of  Henry  House  July  «i  to 
il,  and  observed  several  ^  hybrids '  on  the  trail  between  Jasper  House 
I  lod  Smoky  River  in  the  early  autumn. 

I  Aordeiles  vix^^inianiu  (Gmel.).    Xighthawk. 

The  nighthawk  is  of  regular  occurrence  in  the  Mackenzie  Valley 

north  to  the  region  of  Fort  Good  Hope.     It  is  a  lute  arrival  in  spring 

and  moves  southward  again  in  August.     In  1901  the  species  was  first 

noted  on  the  evening  of  May  23  at  Fort  Chipewyan  and  was  again 

seen  on  the  following  day.    A  specimen  was  taken  near  Fort  Chipe- 

inn  June  1  and  another  10  miles  below  Peace  River  June  7.     The 

bird  was  noted  also  25  miles  below  Peace  River  June  13 ;  at  Smith 

Landing*  where  it  was  common,  June  13  to  17,  and  at  Fort  Smith 

June  ift>-     One  was  seen  at  Fort  Resolution,  fluly  5,  and  the  species  was 

noted  by  my  brother  at  the  same  place  on  July  14,  17,  and  23.    It  was 

list  noted   late  in  the  afternoon  of  August  12  at  Fort  McMurray, 

where  a  large  flock  was  seen  flying  southward  just  over  the  tree  tops. 

In  11K)3  Ave  first  observed  this  bird  at  Fort  McMurrav  on  the  even- 

ng  of  l^Iay  28.     After  this  the  bird  was  common,  and  we  noted  it 

MArly  every  evening,  usually  in  numbers,  on  our  way  to  Fort  Chipe- 

vran.    We  noted  it  on  Rocher  River  June  8,  near  the  mouth  of  Peace 

River  June  9,  and  at  Smith  Landing  June  11  and  12.     !My  brother 

•ad  Cary  noted  one  at  Fort  Providence  July  3,  and  a  pair  at  Fort 

Wrijrlev  July  22. 

In  ItMM  the  first  nighthawk  was  seen  on  June  7  at  Fort  Wrigley, 
ud  on  June  9  I  observed  three  near  the  mouth  of  Blackwater  River. 
The  most  northerly  one  was  seen  at  Foil  (iood  Hope,  June  23.  On 
■T  return  trip  I  saw  several  near  the  mouth  of  Xahanni  River,  July 
S.  and  a  few  on  Slave  River,  a  short  distance  below  Fort  Smith, 
August  3. 

Under  the  name  Caprimulguf<  amrnranuH^  Edward  Sabine  says: 
^A  female  of  this  species  was  found  on  Melville  Island,  lying  dead 
■I  the  ground  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea.'' ''  This  indi- 
nduml  was,  of  course,  a  straggler.  Richardson  noted  the  species  from 
Swit  Bear  Lake,  where  it  generally  made  its  first  appearance  about 
4e  last  day  of  May.*^  Ross  recorded  a  sp(»cinien  taken  at  La  Pierre 
Hftii^.^  and  reported  it  as  rather  rare  in  the  Mackenzie  River  re^jion 

«  Expl.  In  Far  North,  p.  2W.  is<)s. 

*Suppl.  to  Api)endix  Parry's  First  V(>.va>?o.  i).  rxciv,  1S24. 

''Fauna  BoreaH-Aniericnim,  II.  i».  :^'(s,  wn. 

'Can.  Nat.  and  Geol.,  VI,  p.  442,  3 SGI. 
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north  to  that  post,  and  as  having  been  taken  at  Fort  Simpson."  Ben-  * 
dire  records  a  skin  obtained  near  Fort  Good  Hope,*  and  the  bird  cata-  -■' 
logue  of  the  National  Museum  shows  that  specimens  were  received  '^ 
also  from  Fort  Resolution  and  Fort  Simpson.  MacFarlane,  proba-  > 
bly  referring  to  the  Anderson  River  region,  states  that  a  few  strag-  *- 
gling  birds  have  been  observed  in  the  far  north.  He  mentions  a  nest  - 
found  in  the  Clearwater  Valley  late  in  June,  1873/*  Russell  took  a  ' 
specimen  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  June  12,  1893,  and  reported  it  not  un-  > 
common.''  Macoun  states  that  in  the  summer  of  1888,  J.  M.  Macoun  y<\ 
observed  this  species  along  the  Athabaska  from  the  mouth  of  Lesser  r. 
Slave  River  to  the  Clearwater,  as  well  as  on  Methye  Portage,  and  be- 
tween Methye  Lake  and  Isle  k  la  Crosse.*' 

J.  Alden  Loring  reported  the  species  common  on  the  trail  between 
Edmonton  and  Jasper  House  in  the  summer  of  1896.  ^- 

disetura  pelagica  (Linn.).     Chimney  Swift. 

The  chimney   swift   has  not  been   reported   farther  north   than. 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  where  Macoun  states  that  Spreadborough  saw.  .■ 
two  individuals  on  May  17,  1897.^ 

Aeronantes  melanolencns  (Baird).    White- throated  Swift.  .. 

J.  Alden  Loring  reported  seeing  a  single  bird  of  this  species  ll-^^ 
miles  south  of  Henry  House  about  July  2,  1896.  This  is  probabl^iT^^ 
near  the  northern  limit  of  its  range.  j  . 

Trochilns  colnbris  (Linn.).     Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. 

Macoun,  concerning  this  species,  says:  "I  have  noticed  the  hum-   " 
ming  bird  as  far  north  as  lat.  59°,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Athir 
baska.'^^  ;   t^ 

Richardson  states:  "  TrochUus  coluhria    *     *     *     ranges,  in  sum?  '^ 
mer,  to  the  fifty-seventh  parallel,  perhaps  even  still  farther  nordi.  ^ 
We  obtained  specimens  on  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  Mi"   ^ 
Drummond  found  one  of  its  nests  near  the  sources  of  the  Elk  [Athft 
baska]  River."'  ^ 

While  the  Saskatchewan  bird  is  undoubtedly  properly  identified''^ 
the  nest  found  by  Drummond  almost  certainly  belonged  to  the  rufou  ^ 
hummingbird.  "^ 


••  ,-•-• 


«Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II   (second  ser.),  p.  278,  1862.  .,r 

''Life  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  [11],  p.  1(>3,  1896.  .' 

^'Proc.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV.  p.  438,  1891.  ^' 

^  Exi)l.  in  Far  North,  i).  2W,  1898.  ,  '"^ 

'Cat.  (\iiiadian  Birds.  Part  II,  p.  .S2(>,  1903.  ^•— 
/  n)id..  p.  330.  1903. 

i' Manitoba  and  Oreat  Nortli-West,  p.  359,  1881.  - 
'» Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  II,  p.  323,  1831. 
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loms  mfiu  (Gmel.).    Rufous  Hummingbird. 

lander  Mackenzie,  in  June,  1793,  while  on  the  extreme  south- 
idvraters  of  Peace  River,  just  before  crossing  the  divide  to  the 
of  th^  Fraser,  saw  a  himmiingbird  which  was  almost  certainly 
5  sjjecies.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  only  hummingbird  seen  by 
.  the  Northwest.*" 

Vlden  Loring  reported  seeing  several  hummingbirds  at  his 
15  miles  south  of  Henry  House,  July  3  to  21,  1896.  The 
s  'was  not  identified,  but  since  S.  rufus  is  a  common  breeder  at 
,  Alberta,^  and  other  points  in  that  general  region,  these  obser- 
Ls,  as  well  as  Drunmiond's  note  already  mentioned,  probably 
to  the  present  species. 

nus  tyranniu  (Linn.).    Kingbird. 

?  kingbird  is  of  regular  occurrence  north  to  the  region  of  Great 
'  Lake.  In  1901  we  first  saw  it  on  an  island  near  the  outlet  of 
baska  Lake  June  1,  noting  a  single  bird.  On  the  next  day  we 
everal  and  collected  two  at  the  same  place,  and  on  Jime  3  secured 
ler,  all  of  which  proved  to  be  females.  We  noted  no  others  until 
5.  when  we  saw  a  single  bird  at  Fort  Resolution,  and  I  observed 
ler  at  Fort  Rae  July  19.  While  we  were  ascending  the  Atha- 
i.  we  saw  several  below  Big  Mouth  Brook,  65  miles  below  Atha- 
a  Landing,  August  26,  and  others  between  there  and  La  Biche 
r  on  August  27. 

1903  we  first  noted  this  bird  at  Fort  Chipewyan  June  4,  and 
aw  several  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake  on  June  5.  We  next  ob- 
fd  it  near  the  mouth  of  Slave  River  June  19.  My  brother  and 
r  saw  one  at  Hay  River  June  30,  and  on  their  return  trip  ob- 
ed  two  at  Crooked  Rapid,  Athabaska  River,  August  15,  and  two 
rrand  Rapid  August  20.  I  observed  the  species  at  Fort  Resolu- 
<m  July  10  and  15. 

I  the  spring  of  1904  I  saw  a  kingbird  at  Fort  Simpson  on  June  1. 
id  not  again  note  the  species  until  I  reached  Fort  McMurray  on 
return  trip.  Here  I  observed  one  or  two  on  August  11,  and  I 
Bd  the  bird  rather  common  at  Grand  Rapid  August  22  and  23. 
to^  considered  this  species  rare  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region 
A  to  Fort  Simpson,  where  it  had  been  collected.*'  Eggs  taken  at 
mr  Slave  Lake  in  1868  were  received  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
ioD  from  Strachan  Jones.  Loring  reported  seeing  one  individual 
iBtnff,  Alberta,  August  30,  1894.     Macoun  states  that  during  the 

«  Voyages  to  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans,  p.  210,  1S(H. 
*  Macoun,  Cat  Canadian  Birds,  Part  II,  p.  3.34,  VMKi. 
^  Nat.  Hist  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  278,  1802. 
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season  of  1897  Spreadborough  first  observed  it  at  Edmonton  on  Ma; 
17,  and  found  a  nest  on  June  10;  and  that  J.  M.  Macoun  [in  th 
summer  of  1888]  saw  one  at  Grand  Rapid,  and  a  few  at  Methy 
Portage." 

Sayomis  phoebc  (Lath.).     Phoebe. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  we  saw  a  pair  at  the  bridge  spanning  Vei 
milion  Creek,  42  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  May  2  and  3.  We  nej 
met  with  the  species  near  Fort  Chipewyan  May  29,  when  we  saw 
pair  and  took  a  specimen,  and  we  collected  another  10  miles  beloi 
Peace  River  on  June  10.  We  next  noticed  it  on  Slave  River,  2 
miles  below  Fort  Smith,  June  30,  when  we  discovered  a  nest  contain 
ing  nearly  fledged  young  on  the  face  of  a  steep  bank.  We  observe 
the  sj^cies  on  lower  Slave  River  July  3,  and  I  saw  one  along  th 
limestone  ridge  at  Fort  Rae  on  July  20,  and  collected  an  immatur 
female  near  the  post  July  27. 

In  1903  we  first  saw^  this  species  at  Edmonton  May  9,  and  we  foum 
it  common  between  Sturgeon  River  and  Athabaska  Landing  Mar 
13  to  15.     While  descending  the  Athabaska  we  saw  the  species  6 
miles    below  Athabaska    Landing  May  18  and  near  Little  BuffaJ 
River  May  26.     We  next  noted  it  at  Smith  Landing  June  12,  air 
found  it  common  June  18  and  19  on  the  lower  part  of  Slave  Riy0 
where  many  were  nesting  beneath  the  overhanging  clay  banks.     Duj 
ing  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  I  found  it  rather  commo 
along  (inindin  River  August  1  to  4,  discovering  a  nest  with  neari 
fledged  young  on  the  latter  date,  and  took  a  bird  of  the  year  nei^ 
Lake  St.  Croix  August  14. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  this  bird  was  first  noted  at  Fort  Simpsc 
May  14,  three  being  observed.  Others  were  seen  May  10,  and  tl 
species  was  common  May  19,  when  a  pair  was  taken.  It  was  tub. 
seen  a  few  miles  below  Fort  Simpson  on  June  2.  On  my  retuj 
trip  several  were  observed  at  Fort  McMurray  August  11. 

Ross  first  recorded  this  flycatcher  from  the  Mackenzie  River  regia  ^ 

considering  it  rare  north  to  Fort  Simpson,  where  he  had  taken  iv 

Bendire,  in   1896,  summarized  its  northern  and  western   limits  - 

distribution  as  follows: 

Lonjjitiide  100°    (west  of  Greenwich)  marks  about  tlie  western  limits  of 
l)reetliii^?  ranjre  in  tlie  United  States,  but  in  the  Nortliwest  Territory  it  read'^ 
west  to  nearly  122°  at  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie  Hiver,  in  latitude  ^^ 
12'  N.,  wliere  Mr.  H.  11.  Uoss,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  obtained  a  femftr, 
No.  22(J13,  in  May,  1801,  which  is  now  in  the  Unite<l  States  National  Muset 
collectitm.     This   point,    as   far   as   yet    Ivuown,    marks   both    the   western   tb\ 
northernmost  limits  of  its  ranpe.     Its  nests  and  ejrgs  have  also  been  taken  * 
Less(»r  Slave  Lake,  southern  Athabaska,  by  Mr.  S.  Jones;  and  near  Fort  Bl 
Great  Slave  Lake,  by  Mr.  R.  MacFarlane;   it  has  also  been  obtained  by  h 


"Catalogue  Canadian  Birds,  Part  11,  p.  .S3S.  11K)3. 
^Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  11  i^secouOL  ^^y.\,  v.  278,  18C2. 
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Junes  Loekhart,  at  Fort  Resolution;  and  Mr.  A.  McKay  found  the  plia»be 
eoomion  about  Pelican  Narrows,  Keewatin,  in  June,  1801,  sending  several  sets 
QteggR  from  there  to  the  United  States  National  Museum  collection.** 

Russell  took  a  specimen  May  20,  1893,  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  where 
ie  found  the  species  abundant  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  May  18.'' 
tfacoun  states  that  Spreadborough  first  observed  it  April  19,  1897,  at 
ulmonton,  Alberta,  and  found  a  nest  there  on  May  7.  In  1888  J.  M. 
lacoun  found  it  the  commonest  bird  along  the  Athabaska  between 
Lthabaska  Lianding  and  Lesser  Slave  River.  Eggs  found  June  1  had 
een  incubated  about  a  week.  It  was  noted  by  him  also  on  the  Clear- 
rater,  on  Methye  Portage,  and  between  Methye  Lake  and  Isle  a  la 
'rosse.^  Seton  records  this  species  from  the  narrows  of  Great  Slave 
Ake,  where  he  observed  it  in  the  summer  of  1007.*' 

ttyofmis  say  a  (Bonap.).    Say  Phoebe. 

This  si>ecies  occurs  sparingly  in  the  Athabaska  Valley  and  along 
the  Mackenzie  north  at  least  to  the  region  of  Fort  Simpson,  and 
probably  to  its  mouth.  In  1901  we  saw  two  individuals  on  a  hillside 
BHir  Athabaska  Landing  May  5,  and  while  descending  the  Athabaska 
loted  single  birds  near  Pelican  Rapid  May  9,  above  Fort  McMurray 
May  14,  and  a  short  distance  below  that  point  May  15. 
In  1903  we  saw  several  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  May  9  and  10,  and 
the  way  to  Athabaska  Landing  noted  it  daily  between  Edmonton 
ind  Sandy  Creek  May  12  to  14,  and  collected  one  on  the  latter  date. 
ITe  last-  observed  it  on  the  Athabaska  60  miles  below  Athabaska 
Landing  May  18. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  saw  the  first  one  at  Fort  Simpson  on  May 
1  I  next  noted  it  May  13,  collecting  a  male,  and  saw  others  May  21, 
S,  and  28,  noting  one  or  two  on  each  date.  After  leaving  Fort 
Simpson  I  did  not  again  note  the  bird  until  July  7,  when  I  saw  one 
ptrched  on  one  of  the  buildings  at  Fort  McPherson. 

Ross  first  recorded  this  species  from  the  Mackenzie  River  region, 
coDadering  it  as  rare  north  to  Fort  Simi)son,  where  ho  had  collet^ted 
k-*  A  specimen  (No.  27172)  taken  by  him  at  Fort  Simi)son  in  July, 
ISftl.  is  still  in  the  National  Museum. 

■itlidl0niis  borealis  (Swains.).    Olive-sided  Flycatcher. 

This  boreal   flycatcher  occurs  generally,   though   not   commonly, 
tlraighout  the  region  north  at  least  to  the  upper  Mackenzie.     Iij 

•life  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  [III,  P.  272,  ISIm;.      (I'ellcan   Narrows,  the  l<Mnlit.v 

'BercfeiTed  to,  is  not  in  Keewatin.  but  is  the  Hudson's  \\i\y  ('()uii)any  iu»st  on 

ffiean  Lake,   eastern   Saskatchewan,   abont    iM)    miles    north    of   Cnniberhind 

*EkpI.  in  Far  North,  p.  264,  1898. 

'Ctt  Canadian  Birds,  Part  II«  p.  844,  19<)3. 

•ABk,  XXV,  p.  71,  1808. 

'Xit  Abt  Ber>,  II  (Becond  aer.),  p.  278,  1862. 
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Sault  Rapid,  where  many  were  heard  as  we  paddled  along  during  the  " 
early  morning  hours  of  June  18.     It  was  noted  also  near  Sans  Sault  - 
Rapid  June  19.     At  Fort  Good  Hope  it  was  rather  common  in  the 
willow  and  alder  thickets  June  21  to  24,  and  several  specimens,  includ- : 
ing  both  sexes,  were  taken.     After  leaving  this  place  I  noted  it  below; 
Fort  Good  Hope  June  25,  and  found  it  rather  common  on  the  lower 
Peel  July  1.    At  Fort  McPherson  I  noted  it  nearly  every  daj'  during, 
the  early  part  of  July,  and  took  a  nest,  together  with  the  female 
parent,  on  July  8.    The  nest  was  built  in  a  low  bush  and  contained 
four  fresh  eggs.    It  is  rather  bulky,  being  4  inches  in  diameter  by  8  - 
inches  high,  and  is  rather  loosely  constructed  of  coarse  grass  and 
some   white  cottony  substance,  and  lined   with   fine  grass.     TVTiile 
ascending  the  Mackenzie  on  my  return  trip  I  saw  an  individual  at 
Birch  Island,  about  90  miles  below  Fort  Wrigley,  July  21. 

All  specimens  from  this  region  being  referable  to  the  eastern  race 
(£\  t,  alnorum)^  early  references  to  pusillu^  and  trailli  are  assumed 
to  refer  to  this  form.     Richardson  recorded  Tyrannula  pusilla  from 
Fort  Simpson."    This  species  was  afterwards  taken  at  that  place  by 
Ross,  w  ho  considered  it  rare.^    Under  the  name  Empidanax  pu^Ul'M 
traillii^  then  applied  to  the  eastern  form,  Bendire  records  eggs  taken^ 
together  with  the  parent  birds,  at  Fort  Resolution.*^     A  skin  fron^  , 
the  latter  place,  collected  June  30,  1865,  and  one  from  Fort  Simpsoii|  . 
taken  in  June,  18G1,  are  still  in  the  National  Museum.    A  male  tak^» 
by  Lor  ing  on  the  Jasper  House  trail,  about  100  miles  west  of  Edmon- 
ton, May  30,  189G,  also  agrees  with  specimens  from  the  t3'pe  locality 
of  E.  t.  alnornm.    Macoun  states  that  J.  ]M.  Macoun  took  one  and  sam  , 
others  at  [the  mouth  of]  Lesser  Slave  River  May  23,  1888,  and  thAt*. 
Spreadborough  first  noted  it  at  Edmonton  May  26,  1897,  and  found 
it  common  by  June  2.^ 

rr 

Empidonax  minimus  Baird.    Least  Flycatcher. 

This  diminutive  flvcatcher  is  extremelv  abundant  in  the  Atha- 
baska  Vallev  and  extends  northward  on  the  Mackenzie  at  least  to  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Norman. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  the  least  flycatcher  was  first  seen  at  Point 
La  Brie,  near  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  27,  and  was  again  noted  May  29. 
Two  were  taken  at  our  camp  near  the  outlet  of  Athabaska  Lake,  June 

I.  The  species  was  common  10  miles  below  Peace  River,  June  7  to 

II,  and  several  nests  were  found.  One  collected  June  10  contained 
four  eggs  in  which  incubation  had  ])egiin.  At  Smith  Landing  it  was 
found  to  be  connnoii  June  13  to  18,  several  being  taken,  and  it  was 


"Ann.  and  Majr,  Nat.  Hist.,  XI,  p.  4S4,  1848. 
^Xal.  Hist.   Rev.,   11    (second  scr.),  p.  278.  1862. 
'  Life  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  fll],  p.  310,  ISlKi. 
''Oit.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  11,  354,  1903. 
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MCed  at  Fort  Smith,  June  23  and  24.  It  was  seen  bv  my  brother  at 
Fort  Resolution  on  July  5,  6,  and  27,  and  at  Fort  Rae  by  myself  on 
tke  last  date.  A  single  bird  was  shot  and  examined  at  Athabaska 
landing,  August  30. 

Id  the  spring  of  1903,  the  bird  was  first  observed  at  Grand  Rapid, 
Ibv  22,  one  being  collected.  It  was  noted  at  the  same  place,  May  23, 
ttd  below  I^ittle  Buffalo  River,  May  26.  It  was  common  along  the 
Athabaska  between  Fort  McMurray  and  Athabaska  Lake,  and  num- 
bers were  noted  nearly  every  day,  May  29  to  June  1.  On  the  latter 
dite  one  ivas  seen  beginning  to  build  a  nest.  The  species  was  noted 
at  Fort  Chii>ewyan,  June  4;  on  Rocher  River,  June  9;  at  Smith 
landing,  June  11;  and  on  Smith  Portage,  Juno  13.  Along  Slave 
iiver,  l>etTveen  Fort  Smith  and  Fort  Resolution,  it  was  common  and 
*iii  noted  daily.  At  Fort  Resolution  we  frequently  observed  it  dur- 
mg  the  latter  part  of  June.  My  brother  and  Cary  noted  it  at  Hay 
Kver  June  30  and  July  1,  collecting  one  on  the  latter  date;  at  Fort 
ProTidence  nearly  every  day,  July  3  to  8,  taking  one  on  the  former 
iite:  and  at  Fort  Simpson  July  10.  On  their  return  trip  they  noted 
flto  species  a  short  distance  above  Fort  Simpson  July  25,  and  found 
abundant  at  Fort  McMurray,  August  8  to  10,  when  it  had  appar- 
•dy  already  begim  its  southward  migration.  After  the  division  of 
|4e  party  I  frequently  noted  it  at  Fort  Resolution  up  to  July  10,  and 
ing  nay  trii>  northward  from  Fort  Rae  saw  a  deserted  nest  on 
er  Grandin  River,  August  2,  and  one  of  the  birds  on  upper  Grandin 
lirer,  Augrust  4. 

In  1904  I  secured  the  first  one  of  the  season  at  Fort  Simpson  on 
Miy  24-  The  species  was  common  at  Fort  Xornuui  and  was  noted 
duly  June  11  to  15,  one  being  taken  on  the  former  date.  A  i)air  was 
Aserved  building  on  June  13.  The  bird  was  noted  a  few  miles  below 
Fort  Xornian,  June  16,  but  was  not  observed  farther  north.  On  my 
Mum  trip  one  was  seen  at  Fort  Mc^Iurray,  August  11.  A  male 
ipecinien   was  taken  at  Fort  Simpson  on  May  26,  IDOo,  by  J.  W. 

ftik 

The  least  flycatcher  was  first  recorded  from  the  Mackenzie  River 
Kgion  by  Ross,  who  gives  it  as  common  north  to  Fort  Simpson, 
Aere  it  had  been  collected."  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  stale 
AaI  it  was  found  breeding  at  Fort  Resolution.''  The  bird  catalogue 
•f  the  National  Museum  records  also  skins  received  from  Foil  Rae 
»d  Peace  River,  and  from  the  same  source  the  following  dates  have 
Wn  copied,  probably  representing  a])i)roximately  the  time  of  the 

ird's  arrival;  Fort  Resolution,  May  2(),  18()0;  Fort  Simpson,  May  22. 

1  1*00:  several  are  also  recorded  as  taken  at  Fort  Simpson,  May 

•Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  11  (sch-oikI  sit.),  p.  l»7s.  lsr,L>. 
*Hl8t.  N.  A.  Birds,  IauuI  niids.   11.  p.  :;74.  isji. 
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Pica  pica  hudsonia  (Sab.).     American  Magpie. 

While  we  were  descending  the  Athabaska  in  1901  some  of  the 
voyagers  remarked  on  the  absence  of  magpies,  stating  that  a  few 
were  usually  noticed  along  the  river  about  Fort  McMurray.  Two 
specimens  (Nos.  61215  and  61216),  received  from  Strachan  Jones, 
and  recorded  wuth  a  collection  from  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  were  proba- 
bly taken  at  this  place.  Richardson  says:  "The  American  magpie 
has  not  been  seen  to  the  north  of  the  River  of  the  Mountains,  and 
is  rare  even  there."  <* 

Gyanocitta  cristata  (Linn.).     Blue  Jay. 

This  jay  is  of  regular  occurrence  along  the  Athabaska,  which 
seems  to  be  its  northern  limit.  It  w^as  first  noted  near  the  mouth 
of  Little  Red  River  on  May  15,  1901,  a  single  bird  being  seen.  The 
species  was  not  again  noted  until  we  were  ascending  the  Athabaska 
on  our  return,  when  we  saw  small  companies  near  Big  Cascade 
Rapid,  August  13,  and  between  Grand  Rapid  and  Pelican  Rapid, 
August  22  and  23. 

While  on  their  outward  trip  in  1903,  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt 
Gary  heard  the  notes  of  several  at  Fort  McMurray  on  August  11. 

In  1904,  while  ascending  the  Athabaska  on  my  return  trip,  I  saw 
and  heard  several  near  Pelican  Rapid,  August  25. 

Macoun  savs: 

Not  rare  around  Athabasca  I^aiiding.  May  22,  1888,  and  up  the  Athabasca  to 
Lesser  Slave  River;  one  specimen   was  taken  three  miles  up  the  Clearwater 
River   from    Fort   McMurray    in    latitude  50°   30';   said   to   l)e  quite  c(»mmoii   • 
about  Isle  il  la  Crosse  Lalie  and  to  winter  there   (J.  M.  Macoun).     One  ob-  'v 
serveti  June  8,  1807,  at  Edmonton,  Alta.,  eating  a  young  bird;   the  only  one 
seen  (Si)readl>or()ugh).* 

Perisoreus  canadensis  (Linn.).     Canada  Jay. 

The  '  whisky  jack  '  is  common  and  generally  distributed  through-  ■ 
out  the  wooded  region.  It  is  one  of  the  few  winterers,  but  its  scarcity  - 
during  the  more  severe  months  indicates  that  it  is  to  some  extent  < 
migratory. 

In  11)01  we  first  jioted  the  Canada  jay  in  the  groves  of  Banksian  ^' 
pine  between  Vermilion  Creek  and  Towatinnow  River,  where  it  was- 
common  May  3  and  4.     AA'hile  descending  the  Athabaska  we  saw  the  * 
species  several  times  between  (irand  Rapid  and  Little  Red  River,  -x 
May  11  to  15.     AA^e  saw  several  in  the  w^illow^  thickets  on  the  Quatre   :• 
Fourclies  marsh.  May  24,  several  on  a  wooded  island  near  the  outlet  " 
of  Athabaska  Lake,  June  2,  and  noted  the  species  on  Rocher  River,  >:- 
June  5.     AVe  collected  a  pair  in  worn  breeding  plumage,  with  molting   , 

tail  feathers,  together  with  a  young  bird,  at  the  mouth  of  Peace  River,  i? 

J 

'^  Arctic  Soarcliinj:  Expedition,  I.  \).  171).  IJCH. 
^Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  II.  p.  374,  1IJ03. 
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e  6.  At  our  camps  10  and  25  miles  below  Peace  River  we  found 
species  common,  June  7  to  13,  and  collected  adult  birds  at  the  for- 
place  on  June  7  and  9.  We  noted  the  species  several  times  at 
t  Smith,  June  19  to  28,  and  while  descending  Slave  River  to  Great 
e  Lake  noted  it  at  a  point  about  100  miles  below  Fort  Smith  on 
'  2.  While  crossing  Great  Slave  Lake  to  Fort  Rae  I  saw  many 
he  north  shore  of  the  lake  and  among  the  islands  of  the  Northern 
K  July  15  to  18,  and  my  brother  often  observed  it  at  Fort  Reso- 
m  during  July.    At  Fort  Rae  I  found  the  species  abundant,  July 

0  29,  and  on  July  23  collected  several  immature  birds  which  were 
ting  from  the  juvenal  to  the  winter  plumage. 

ti  1903  we  saw  a  pair,  accompanied  by  young  not  long  from  the 
[.  at  Edmonton  on  May  8.  A  young  one  just  flying  was  taken 
miles  north  of  Edmonton,  May  14.  Along  Athabaska  and  Slave 
?rs  the  bird  was  common  and  was  noted  nearly  every  day.  I 
isionally  saw  it  at  Fort  Resolution  during  the  latter  part  of  June 

1  the  first  part  of  July,  and  my  brother  and  Gary  frequently  saw  it 
ring  their  trip  between  Hay  River  and  Fort  Wrigley,  July  1  to  20. 
I  their  i-eturn  trip  they  often  observed  it  at  their  camps,  especially 
die  ascending  the  Athabaska.  They  last  noted  it  near  Lily  Lake, 
ptember  24.  While  crossing  Great  Slave  Lake  to  Fort  Rae,  after 
e  division  of  the  party,  I  saw  this  jay  at  Gros  Cape,  July  23,  and 
Fort  Rae,  July  27.  Throughout  the  lake  region  between  Fort  Rae 
k1  Great  Bear  Lake  I  found  it  common,  and  noted  it  almost  daily 
iriug  August.  During  my  voyage  along  the  south  shore  of  Great 
ttr  Lake,  August  27  to  September  17, 1  found  it  abundant,  and  col- 
rted  several  at  my  camp  east  of  Leith  Point  and  at  Fort  Franklin, 
►aring  September  the  jays  fed  largely  on  the  berries  of  Empetrum 
i^jntm^  and  some  individuals*  were  badly  stained  about  the  head 
id  breast  Mrith  its  purple  juice.  I  frequently  observed  the  species 
4ile  ascending  the  Mackenzie  in  October.  During  the  latter  part 
(October  and  during  November  I  found  it  rather  common  at  Fort 
inpson,  but  did  not  observe  it  during  December. 

In  January  and  February,  1904,  unusually  cold  months,  this  bird 
«»  seldom  observed  at  Fort  Simpson,  but  during  March  it  became 
imiix>n  and  was  seen  nearly  every  time  I  visited  the  woods.  On 
Ibrdi  24  I  observed  birds  apparently  mating,  but  I  was  unsuccess- 
U  in  attempts  to  locate  the  nests.  I  frequently  observed  the  species 
Iving  April  and  occasionally  during  May.  While  voyaging  down 
Mackenzie  in  June  I  seldom  observed  the  species,  but  noted  a 
with  young  not  long  from  the  nest  near  Wolverene  Rock,  100 
below  Fort  Norman,  June  18.  I  saw  several  on  IVel  River, 
Fort  MePherson,  July  16,  and  while  ascending  the  Mackenzie* 
the  species  near  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  River,  July  21.    I  saw 

44181— No,  27— 0» 20 
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a  few  on  Smith  Portage,  August  4,  and  on  the  Athabaska  near  House '. 
River,  August  24,  and  noted  it  daily  between  Athabaska  Landings 
and  Edmonton,  September  2  to  4. 

During  Franklin's  first  journey  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  the  Canada  jay 
was  observed  at  Fort  Enterprise,  and  was  noted  as  one  of  the  ioati 
birds  which  still  remained  there  at  the  end  of  October,  1820.*    In. 
the  following  spring  some  young  birds  made  their  appearance  about^ 
the  house  on  June  11.*    On  Franklin's  second  northern  journey  it  , 
was  noted  at  Fort  Franklin,  Great  Bear  Lake,  about  the  last  ot,. 
October,  1825,*^  and  was  seen  by  Richardson  on  the  lower  Coppermine, 
late  in  the  following  summer.**    A  young  bird  taken  at  Fort  Frank* 
lin.  May  26,  1826,  was  the  basis  of  the  name  Garrulus  hraehyrhyn- . 
chu8,^    King  noted  the  species  at  Fort  Reliance,  at  the  eastern  end  . 
of  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  the  winter  of  1833-34;  f  and  Simpson  recordec^ 
it  from  Fort  Confidence,  Great  Bear  Lake,  in  the  winter  of  1837-38^ 
Ross  recorded  the  bird  as  being  abundant  in  the  Mackenzie  Rivit  \ 
region  north  to  La  Pierre  House,  as  wintering,  and  as  having  bee|" 
taken  at  Fort  Simpson.*    In  the  Anderson  River  region,  MacFarlanj  ' 
found  the  species  tolerably  numerous  throughout  the  wooded  cou9  ' 
try,  and  obtained  its  eggs.     A  nest  found  May  11,  1863,  containet  * 
two  young  birds  a  few  days  old  and  a  fresh  egg.    Another  nest  ocm^ 
tained  four  eggs,  the  contents  of  which  were  in  different  stages  o:  . 
development.*    In  notes  sent  to  the  Smithsonian,  he  speaks  of  seeiai..^ 
the  species  at  the  crossing  of  Horton  River,  near  the  head  of  Frank. ' 
lin  Bay,  during  one  of  his  summer  trips.    The  bird  catalogue  of  tb  ■  ^ 
National  Museum  shows  that  skins  were  received  from  Fort  Rae  ^ 
Big  Island,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Liard,  and  Fort  Anderson;  aniL 
Strachan  Jones  sent  both  skins  and  eggs  from  Lesser  Slave  Lake^ 
Eggs  collected,  together  with  the  female  parent,  at  Pelican  Narrows 
eastern   Saskatchewan,   by   H.   MacKay   in   March,   1891,   were  re 
ceived  by  the  National  Museum  through  MacFarlane.^     In  a  manu  ^ 
script  list  recently  sent  me,  he  records  a  nest  containing  five  freal 
eggs,  found  at  Green  Lake,  Saskatchewan,  March  28,  1880,  by  W.  8 
Simpson.    Another  nest  containing  four  eggs,  which  were  advance! '^■ 
in  incubation,  was  discovered  at  Fort  Providence  on  April  15,  1888  " 

A  set  of  eggs  taken  by  G.  A.  Ball  at  Athabaska  Landing,  Albertii''^ 

-1 \ ^ -i_-  ^_ 

«  Narrative  Journey  to  Polar  Sea,  p.  247,  1823. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  315.  1823. 

'^  Narrative  Second  Exixnlition  to  Polar  Sea,  p.  (»0,  1828. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  271,  1828. 

^  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  II,  i).  2t)7,  1831. 

f  Narrative  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,  I,  p.  166,  1836.  .— 

^Narrative  Discoveries  on  North  Coast  of  America,  p.  216,  1843. 

'^Nat.  Hist.  Kev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  283,  1862. 

*  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  439,  1891. 
J  Lite  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  1 11],  p,  SSS,  ISOQ, 
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25,  1902,  is  ill  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum.  lu  u 
eceived  from  James  MacKinlay  in  the  spring  of  1905,  he 
that  a  nest  containing  eggs  was  found  in  a  muskeg  near  the 
ska,  30  miles  below  Athabaska  Landing,  March  22,  1005. 
>t  uras  in  a  willow  bush,  at  a  height  which  allowed  a  person 
^  beside  it  to  view  its  contents. 

in  August,  1894,  J.  Alden  Loring  reported  seeing  several  at 
Alberta,  taking  one  on  August  28,  and  he  saw  several  at  Ed- 
,  September  7  to  26.  In  the  early  autumn  of  1895  he  found  it 
n  along  the  trail  between  Edmonton  and  Jasper  House.  In 
Iso  it  'was  abundant  along  the  same  trail  during  the  early 
r.  He  took  young  birds  12  miles  west  of  Ste.  Anne,  Alberta, 
7,  and  about  120  miles  west  of  Edmonton,  May  29.  The  tail 
rs  of  these  specimens  are  fully  grown.  He  found  the  species 
)n  in  the  mountains  near  Henry  House  in  July,  and  all  along 
111  between  Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River  in  the  early  autumn, 
ing  several  at  Grand  Cache,  about  120  miles  north  of  Jasper 
».  September  25.  These  are  in  fresh  fall  plumage,  and  are 
ly  darker  than  spring  specimens. 

I  eorax  principalis  Ridgw.     Northern  Raven. 

?  raven,  almost  universally  called  '  crow  '  in  the  north,  occurs 
ghout  the  region  the  year  round,  though  less  commonly  during 
lore  severe  months.  It  has  been  known  to  brave  out  the  long 
c  night  as  far  north  as  latitude  73°. 

1001  we  saw  one  at  Grand  Rapid,  May  10 ;  another  below  Fort 
urray.  May  15;  and  several  near  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  18  to 
5.  We  next  noted  the  species  on  Slave  River  50  miles  lx»low  Fort 
li,  June  30,  when  we  saw  a  family  of  old  and  young,  and  collected 
We  noted  several  near  the  mouth  of  Slave  River,  July  4,  and 
il  on  islands  in  the  Northern  Arm  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  July  10 
17.  While  we  were  ascending  the  Athabaska  on  our  return  tri]) 
iw  a  number  between  Pelican  Rapid  and  Big  Mouth  Brook, 
i2!t  25  and  2G. 

190^5  Ave  occasionally  saw  the  raven  along  the  Athabaska,  noted 
few  times  on  Rocher  River,  and  found  it  common  along  Slave 
r.  noting  numbers  nearly  every  day  between  Fort  Smith  and  Fort 
Jiition.  Mv  brother  and  Carv  found  it  common  at  llav  River  and 
£  the  Mackenzie  as  far  down  as  Fort  Wrigley.  On  their  return 
ihey  noted  it  at  Brule  Rapid,  August  19;  at  House  River,  August 
tiid  .jO  miles  south  of  Athabaska  Landing,  September  i23.  1  saw 
^  among  the  Simpson  Islands  and  on  the  Northern  Arm  of  (Jreat 
Tf  Lake  in  July,  and  noted  a  few  deserted  nests  on  cliffs.  During 
trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  I  noted  the  raven  on  Grandin 
^,  August  1,  3,  and  4,  and  on  Lake  Mazenod,  August  i^,  ^oi\k  ot 
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the  height  of  land  I  noted  it  nearly  every  day  on  the  various  lai 
traversed  during  the  remainder  of  the  month.  The  species  was  cc 
mon  also  along  the  southern  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake  and  on  B« 
River  during  September,  and  a  few  were  seen  nearly  every  day  as 
ascended  the  Mackenzie  to  Fort  Simpson,  Octoljer  2  to  20.  At  F 
Simpson  I  found  it  fairly  common  during  October  and  Noveml 
and  occasionally  observed  one  or  two  during  December. 

During  January  and  February,  1904,  one  or  two  were  occasiona 
observed,  and  the  species  became  fairly  common  during  March. 
March  28,  a  warm,  still  day,  I  saw  a  flock  of  10  high  in  the  air,  so 
ing  about  in  intersecting  circles.    During  April  and  May  I  noted 
species  nearly  every  day.    A  pair  was  observed  carrying  nesting  r 
terial  on  April  8,  but  I  was  unable  to  locate  the  nesting  site.    W\ 
descending  the  Mackenzie  I  noted  the  species  near  Nahanni  Ki^ 
June  4,  and  near  Fort  Wrigley,  June  7,  and  a  nest  in  a  cavity  on 
face  of  a  cliff  containing  well-grown  young  attracted  my  attent 
at  Roche  Trempe-l'eau,  June  8.    On  June  10,  a  short  distance  ab 
Fort  Norman,  I  saw  a  brood  of  young  which  had  recently  left 
nest,   and   observed   similar  broods,   usually   accompanied   by   tli 
pai-ents,  below  Fort  Norman,  June  16,  and  at  Wolverene  Rock,  Ji 
18.     On  June  12,  near  Fort  Norman,  I  saw  a  pair,  which  eviden 
had  a  nest  on  the  south  side  of  Bear  Rock.    I  saw  a  few  on  the  \o\ 
Mackenzie,  June  28,  and  on  the  lower  Peel,  July  1.     On  my  reti 
trip  I  noticed  the  species  below  Fort  Norman,  July  20 ;  near  Peli< 
Rapid,  Athabaska  River,  August  25 ;  25  miles  above  Pelican  Porta 
August  28;  and  near  Swift  Current  Rapid,  August  29. 

Eldward  Sabine  recorded  the  raven  from  Melville  Island,  wh 
several  pairs  were  seen ;  *»  and  Fisher  noted  its  arrival  at  the  sa 
place,  May  15,  1820.^  J.  C.  Ross  states  that  a  pair  remained  at  P 
Bowen  throughout  the  winter  of  1824-25.*^  John  Ross  noted  one 
Felix  Harbor  on  October  22,  1829,  and  states  that  two  arrived  th 
on  March  18,  ISBO.**  M'Clintock  observed  a  few  at  Port  Kenn< 
in  early  November,  1858.^  McCormiek  noted  the  bird  at  Beecl 
Island  on  November  28,  1852,  and  June  21,  1853.^  On  Frankl 
first  journey  the  raven  w^as  noted  about  the  last  of  October,  1820. 
one  of  the  four  birds  which  still  remained  about  Fort  Enter])ris 
in  the  following  spring  young  appeared  around  the  post  about  Ji 


*»  Siippl.  to  Api)en(lix  Parry's  First  Voyage.  ]k  v\h\\  IslM. 

^Journal  Voyage  of  Discovery,  p.  191,  1S21. 

'^  Parry's  Ttiird  A^oyage,  Apiiendix,  p.  07,  IS'Ji;. 

'^Narrative  Koss's  Second  Voyage,  pi».  21X5,  21>5.  l.S3r>. 

<^  Voyage  of  tlie  Fo,r,  p.  ISS,  1S(U). 

^  Mcrornnck's  Voyages,   il,  pp.  r»i>,  SI,  1.SS4. 

^  Narrative  Journey  to  Polar  Sea,  p.  247,  ISJ.J. 
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On  Franklin's  second  northern  journey  the  bird  was  noted  at 
t  Franklin  about  the  last  of  October,  1825.''  Simpson  noted  its 
ence  at  Fort  Confidence  in  the  winter  of  1837-38.^  Armstrong 
tes  that  a  pair  of  ravens  passed  the  winter  of  1850-51,  in  spite  of 
weeks  of  darkness,  near  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Investigator^  in 
Kv  of  AVales  Strait.  They  were  several  times  seen  during  the 
:er.  Init  toward  spring  one  of  the  birds  disappeared,  probably 
mg:  been  killed  by  some  animal.**  He  mentions  also  seeing  a  raven 
'  Prince  Alfred  Cape,  Banks  Land,  September  10,  1851.*^  During 
voyage  of  the  Enterprise^  Collinson  noted  two  ravens  November 
1852,  at  Cambridge  Bay,  Victoria  Land.^  Ross  recorded  the 
•ies  as  being  abundant  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  the 
tic  coast,  as  wintering,  and  as  having  been  taken  at  Fort  Simp- 
.*  MacFarlane  found  it  abundant  on  Anderson  and  l^)ckluirt 
ers,  and  discovered  a  number  of  nests,  usuallv  built  in  trees.  In 
t>niary  and  March,  1865,  a  raven  became  semidomesticated  at  Fort 
Lderbion.*  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  state  that  the  species  was 
tiined  at  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Big  Island,  and  Fort  Simp- 
i:'  a  specimen  was  received  also  from  Fort  Liard.  Russell  took 
e  >pecies  at  Fort  Smith  and  Fort  Rae,  finding  it  a  rare  winter 
sident  at  the  latter  place,  and  observed  it  on  the  Arctic  coast  he- 
wn the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  and  Herschel  Island.^  Macoun 
cords  r>  eggs  taken  on  Artillery  Lake,  May  24,  1900,  by  C.  Fair- 
lild;*  and  J.  W.  Tyrrell  mentions  a  nest  of  young  found  at  the 
one  place  on  May  26.' 

Ill  the  early  autumn  of  1895,  J.  Alden  Loring  saw  several  pairs  in 
It  Rocky  Mountains  of  western  Alberta.  During  the  sununer  of 
fe*"*.  he  saw  several  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  in  the  same  region. 
fc  observed  the  species  also  in  the  mountains  between  Jasper  House 
it]  Siiiokv  River  in  the  earlv  autumn,  and  about  the  middle  of 
fctuber  saw  two  individuals  above  timberline  in  the  mountains  west 
ifHenr\'  House. 


'*  Narrative  Journey  to  Polar  S«i,  p.  ,Sir»,  1S2.'{. 

*  Narrative  Second  Exiiedltion  to  l»oIar  >s^i\,  p.  (lo,  1S2S. 

*■  Narrative  Discoveries  on  North  Coast  of  America,  p.  L*n;,  ^sA'^. 

*  Narrative  Discovery  Northwest  I»assji>;<»,  p.  2*. ml  ls.-i7. 
'  Iliul.,  1).  427,  1857. 

^Journal  of  II.  M.  S.  Entcrprixr,  p.  247,  ISSJ). 
•Nat.  Hist.  Uev.,  II  (sec-ond  ser.),  p.  l>s:],  isr/j. 
*I*mc.  1'.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  XIV,  i».  4;«),  1SJ)1. 

'  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds,  Ijind  Kirds,  II,  p.  2:J(;,  ls74. 

*  Ex  pi.  in  Far  North,  p.  205,  1M)S. 

M'at.  Canadian  Birds.  I»art  II,  p.  ;{S5.  liMKl. 

'Ann.  Kept.  Dept.  Interior  (Canada)  for  11Hmkp.hu.  p.  i;:7,  11H>2. 
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Corvns  brachyrhjmchos  (\  L.  Brehm.    Crow. 

This  bird,  called  '  barking  crow '  in  the  north,  occurs  rather  con 
monly  throughout  the  region  north  to  Great  Slave  Lake.  It  is  ver 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Providence,  which  is  near  its  norther 
limit,  but  seldom  reaches  Fort  Simpson." 

In  the  spring  of  1901,  the  crow  was  noted  almost  daily  betwee 
Edmonton  and  Athabaska  I^anding,  April  29  to  May  5,  and  was  see 
on  the  Athabaska  near  Fort  McMurray,  May  15,  and  at  its  moutl 
May  17.  It  was  noted  almost  daily  near  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  1 
to  June  5 ;  and  was  seen  on  Rocher  River,  June  5 ;  at  the  mouth  € 
Peace  River,  June  6;  and  25  miles  below  the  Peace,  June  12  and  li 
At  Fort  Resolution  my  brother  noted  it  almost  daily,  July  5  to  29 
and  I  saw  a  number  among  the  islands  of  the  Northern  Arm  of  Grei 
Slave  Lake,  July  15  to  18. 

In  1903  we  first  saw  the  bird  at  Edmonton,  May  10,  and  we  fouii 
it  common  on  the  way  to  Athabaska  Landing,  May  11  to  15.     We  nei 
observed  it  on  the  lower  Athabaska,  May  31,  and  we  saw  a  few  $ 
Fort  Chipewyan,  June  3  and  4.    The  species  was  common  on  Rochd 
River,  June  6  to  8.    A  noisy  flock  of  about  fifty,  probably  merely 
temporary  gathering  for  some  social  or  predatory  purpose,  was  seej 
June  6,  and  several  nests  apparently  just  finished  were  found  in  hi^ 
willow  bushes,  June  8.    The  bird  was  noted  near  the  mouth  of  th 
Peace,  June  9,  and  on  lower  Slave  River,  June  19,  and  was  occi 
sionally  noted  at  Fort  Resolution  during  the  latter  part  of  June.   M 
brother  and  Cary  found  it  common  at  Hay  River,  June  30  and  Jw 
1,  and  saw  a  few  daily  at  Fort  Providence,  July  4  to  8.    While  ti 
versing  the  Northern  Arm  between  Gros  Cape  and  Fort  Rae,  July 
to  20,  1  saw  a  few  daily.    On  my  trip  northward  I  last  noted  it 
Grandin  River,  August  1  and  5. 

In  11K)4  I  did  not  see  the  crow  at  Fort  Simpson,  though  it  is 
to  reach  that  point  occasionally.    J.  W.  Mills  reported  it  commc 
Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence,  April  25,  and  on  May  12  f 
a  nest  containing  two  eggs,  which  he  afterwards  collected.     O 
return  trip  I  found  the  bird  common  about  Fort  Providence  ai 
Desnnirais  Islands,  July  29,  and  saw  several  at  Fort  Chip* 
August  7. 

Specimens  were  received  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  froi 
Rae  and  Big  Island.    McConnell  states  that  the  species  arrived 
Providence  April  20,  ISSS^     Macoun  states  that  J.  M.  Mac 

«  MacFarlane's  record  of  the  nesting  of  this  species  in  the  Ander? 
region   (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIA',  p.  430,  1891),  Is  douhtless  a  ens 
identification.     Eggs  taken  near  Fort  Anderson.  May  .^),  18C>G,  refern 
to  (',  amcricanus  and  now  in  the  V.  S.  National  Mus<nnn,  have  been 
recently  and  prove  to  he  those  of  the  raven. 

'*Anii.  Kept.  Can.  (JihW.  Surv.,  IV   (new  S4T.),  p.  l(M)I),  1891. 
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»w  a  f e'w  between  Red  Deer  and  Athabaska  Landing,  Alberta, 
•und  the  species  very  numerous  near  Methye  Portage  and  at 
la  Crosse.*  J.  Alden  Loring  reported  two  seen  at  Edmonton, 
aber  10,  18W.  Observations  made  at  Lac  du  Brochet  Post, 
?er  Liake,  from  1874  to  1889,  show  that  the  date  of  arrival  of 
rd  ranged  from  April  6  to  April  28,  the  average  date  being 
16.  The  detailed  dates  appear  in  a  table  given  on  page  22. 
ir  dates  for  Fort  Chipewyan  are  given  in  tabular  form  on  page 
[.  AV.  Jones  reports  seeing  the  bird  on  the  Mackenzie  above  Fort 
»n,  April  22,  1905. 

raga  oolmnbiaiia  (Wils.).    Clark  Nutcracker. 

Mden  Loring  noted  this  species  near  Banff,  Alberta,  August  30, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1895  saw  two  small  flocks  near  Jasper 
ie.  As  the  bird  ranges  to  Alaska,  it  is  doubtless  a  regular  in- 
Mut  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  western  Alberta  and  north- 
Tn  British  Columbia. 

rtbms  ater  (Bodd.).     Cowbird. 

his  bird,  usually  caUed  *  buffalo-bird '  in  Alberta  and  the  Peace 
er  Valley,  where  it  is  common,  occurs  northward  at  least  to  Fort 
ipson. 

n  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  observed  the  cowbird  near  Sturgeon 
rer.  May  12,  noting  three,  and  we  found  it  common  between  there 
d  Athabaska  Landing,  May  13  to  15.  We  saw  a  few  at  Grand 
ijad.  May  22  and  24,  and  at  Little  Buffalo  River,  May  26.  We 
Bt  saw  the  bird  at  Fort  Resolution,  June  22,  when  two  or  three 
we  observed  about  the  post  buildings,  and  two  specimens  were 

In  the  spring  of  1904,  at  Fort  Simpson,  I  saw  the  first  one  on  May 

itnd  three  more  on  May  20.     The  latter  were  closely  attending  the 

of  cattle  in  a  field  near  the  post.     The\'  were  the  last  se<>ii  that 

J.  W.  Mills  collected  a  female  specimen  at  Fort  Providence, 

9 18, 1905.     H.  W.  Jones  reports  the  bird  common  at  Hay  River 

i4fc  spring  of  1907. 

*»  listed  the  species  as  very  rare  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region 

to  Fort  Simpson,  where  he  had  collected  it.^     I  find  in  the 

of  the  birds  in  the  National  Museum  the  records  of  a  speci- 

(So.228a3)  taken  by  Ross  at  Fort  Simpson,  May  27,  1861,  and 

•*  from  Peace  River.     These  specimens  seem   to  have  disap- 

wd  evidently  the  records  have  been  ignored  or  overlooked. 

'^rds  eggs  taken  by  Strachan  Jones  at  Ijosser  Shive  Lake 

•'Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  II,  p.  387,  IJKKJ. 
*Nat  HiBt.  Rev.,  II  (second  sor),  p.  2.S2,  1S«2. 
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in  1868.®    J.  Alden  Loring  reported  this  species  as  rather  common  in 
the  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  Henry  House  in  July,  1896. 

XanthocephaliLs  zAnthocephalui  (Bonap.).     Yellow-headed  Blackbird. 

This  blackbird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  prairie  sloughs,  and  is  only 
locally  found  north  of  the  plains.  While  I  was  collecting  on  the* 
Quatre  Fourches  marsh,  near  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  24,  1901,  a  smallr 
company  of  these  birds  flew  past,  and  I  shot  a  male  in  rather  didl^ 
plumage.     The  species  was  not  elsewhere  noted. 

Ross  reported  having  observed  this  bird  on  one  occasion  at  Forfc 
Simpson.^  Eggs  are  recorded  in  the  catalogue  of  the  National  Muh 
seum  as  having  been  received  from  Strachan  Jones  from  Lesser  SlalFl^ 
Lake,  but  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Bendire.  A  skin  recorded  hf . 
him  as  coming  from  Du  Brochet,  Reindeer  Lake,^  is  entered  in  tbi 
catalogue  of  birds  as  from  Pelican  Narrows  [on  Pelican  Lake,  east^TB' 
Saskatchewan],  which  is  probably  the  correct  locality.  Russell  re- 
ports seeing  one  at  Fort  Chipewyan  in  the  summer  of  1893.*'  H.  W. 
Jones  reports  a  female  taken  at  Hay  River,  Great  Slave  Lake. 

Agelaius  phoeniceus  arotolegus  Oberholser.     Northern   Redwing. 

Agelaius  phwniceus  arctolegus  Oberholser,  Auk,  XXIV,  p.  332,  July,  19Qf| 
(Type  from  Fort  Simpson,  Mackenzie.) 

The  redwing  blackbird  breeds  abundantly  in  suitable  plaoii 
throughout  the  region  north  to  Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  uppei 
Mackenzie  and  less  commonly  to  the  northward  of  these  points.  Ii 
the  summer  of  1901  flocks  containing  hundreds  were  seen  a  few  mild 
north  of  Edmonton,  April  30  and  May  1.  A  few  were  noted  neaa 
Athabaska  Landing,  May  5 ;  many  at  the  mouth  of  the  Athabasks 
May  17;  and  a  number  on  the  Quatre  Fourches  marsh,  May  24.  Ii 
a  small  marsh  near  the  outlet  of  Athabaska  Lake,  near  which  Wl 
camped  June  1  to  4,  the  species  was  common  and  a  male  was  taket 
June  4.  It  was  abundant  in  the  swamps  bordering  Rocher  River 
and  one  was  collected  there  June  5.  At  a  point  about  25  miles  beloit 
the  mouth  of  Peace  River  the  species  was  common  in  a  small  maral 
near  the  Slave,  June  12  and  13;  several  specimens  were  collected  hew 
on  June  13,  and  nests  found  on  the  same  date  contained  young  a  few 
days  old.  On  Smith  Portage  the  bird  was  common  June  18,  and  if 
was  seen  daily  at  Fort  Smith,  June  19  to  28,  a  pair  being  taken  June 
21.  It  was  noted  near  Fort  Resolution,  Julv  G  and  9.  Several  weif 
seen  at  Fort  Rae,  Julv  29,  and  an  immature  male  was  taken.  On  oiii 
return  trip  we  saw  numbers  near  Sturgeon  River,  September  3. 

a  Life  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds  [II],  p.  43r),  l.SOfi. 
&Nat.  Hist.  I{ev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  282.  1862. 
''Life  Hist.  X.  A.  Birds  |II],  p.  447,  ISiK). 
^  Exvl  iu  Far  North,  p.  205,  1808. 
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:he  spring  of  1903  we  first  observed  this  bird  a  few  miles  north 
iniontoii.  May  11.  It  was  then  common,  and  we  observed  it  in 
ers  daily  to  May  15,  while  on  our  way  to  Athabaska  Landing, 
s  next  seen  on  the  lower  Athabaska,  where  we  found  it  common 
51  and  June  1 ;  and  it  was  common  also  on  Rocher  River,  June  (5 
It  \ras  next  noted  on  Slave  River  below  Fort  Smith,  June  15. 
t  numbers  breed  in  the  marshes  in  the  delta  of  Slave  River,  but 
pecies  -wwls  seldom  seen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  Resolu- 
until  July  15,  when  a  number  of  old  and  young  birds  were  ob- 
•d.  Great  numbers  of  old  and  young  were  seen  at  the  delta  when 
ssed  there  on  July  17.  On  their  return  trip  in  the  fall  Alfred  E. 
Ae  and  Merritt  Gary  noted  a  few  at  Fort  McMurray,  August  10, 
found  the  species  common  and  migrating  at  the  same  place  on 
vst  11.  During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae,  I  observed  the 
ies  on  Grandin  River,  August  1  and  4,  and  on  Lake  Faber, 
rust  7,  noting  a  number  on  each  occasion. 

1  the  spring  of  1904  the  arrival  of  the  redwing  was  noted  at  Wil- 
River,  near  Fort  Providence,  on  May  9,  by  II.  W.  Jones.  lie  took 
ale  May  14,  and  saw  the  first  females  on  May  22.  At  Fort  Simp- 
I  noted  the  first  one  May  16,  saw  another  May  17,  and  foujid  the 
ries  common  May  18,  when  a  specimen  was  taken.  The  species  was 
?d  nearly  every  day  during  the  remainder  of  the  month,  females 
t  appearing  on  May  26,  when  the  type  of  arctol^gim  was  taken. 
my  return  trip  I  saw  a  few  migrants  on  the  Athabaska  near  the 
ith  of  La  Biche  River  on  the  morning  of  September  1. 
[ing  recorded  the  redwing  blackbird  from  Methye  Portage.**  Ross 
ed  it  as  common  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  Fort  Xor- 
tt,  and  as  having  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson.^  In  addition  to 
IIS  from  the  latter  locality,  the  bird  catalogue  of  the  National 
aram  records  specimens  from  Fort  Resolution,  Big  Island,  Fort 
e.  Tort  Liard,  and  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  all  imdoubtedly  InOonging  to 
!pret«nt  form.  Specimens  from  the  first  two  localities  are  still  in 
J  collection.  At  Fort  Resolution,  in  1860,  Keimicott  first  noted  red- 
ngs  on  May  14.*^  Macoun  records  eggs  taken  by  Spreadborough  at 
Inonton,  Alberta,  May  27,  1897.'' 

In  July,  1896,  J.  Alden  Loring  found  redwings,  undoubtedly  of 
i  form,  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Henry  House.  Hubert  Dar- 
ffl  informs  me  that  he  saw  redwing  blackbirds  on  the  divide 
<l»«en  the  Coppermine  and  the  head  of  Dease  River  early  in  Au- 
ps.  11K)2.  MacFarlane,  in  notes  recently  received,  records  a  female 
^ka  tt  Fond  du  Ijac,  Athabaska  Lake. 

•Narrative  Journey  to  Arctic-  ()<'ean,  II,  p.  21(»,  ^><^(^, 
*Nat.  HlBt.  Rev.,  11  (hch-oihI  ser.).  p.  L's-J.  1WJ2. 
*^TranB,  Chicago  Acad.  Sci..  I,  p.  17(>.  IstK). 
'Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Vart  JJ.  p.  40(),  IJMXi. 
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blackbirds,  undoubtedly  of  this  si)ecies,  near  the  head  of  Dcase  River,  ; 
on  the  divide  between  the  Coppermine  and  Great  Bear  Lake,  early  in.i : 
August,  1902. 

Euphagns  cyanocephalui  (Wagl.).    Brewer  Blackbird. 

This  species  appears  not  to  occur,  at  least  on  our  route,  north  of  " 
Athabaska  Landing,  Alberta,  where  it  is  common." 

In   1901  we   found  it  occurring  in  large  flocks  along  the  route 
between  Edmonton  and  Athabaska  Landing,  April  29  to  May  & 
After  leaving  the  latter  point  we  did  not  note  the  bird  until  wt   • 
again  arrived  there  on  August  30,  when  we  observed  numbers  aboiit'  •- 
the  buildings.     We  found  it  common  also  near  Sturgc»on  River  oir  " 
September  3. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  noted  it  at  Edmonton,  May  8,  whm 
we  saw  a  few,  and  found  it  abundant  between  there  and  Athabasfcl- 
Landing,  May  11  to  15.    On  their  return  trip  Alfred  E.  Preble  aril  "^  r 
Merritt  Cary  noted  one  at  Athabaska  Landing,  Septeml^r  16,  and  - 
found  it  fairly  common  in  the  open  country  between  that  place  ant  >! 
Edmonton,  September  16  to  21.     They  found  it  abundant  also  bfr  • 
tween  Edmonton  and  Calgary  on  September  28. 

In  1904  I  found  it  very  common  along  the  road  between  Athabadlj^.' 
Landing  and  Edmonton,  September  2  to  4.  ! 

In  September,  1894,  J.  Alden  Loring  observed  immense  flocks  feeil^v^ 
ing  in  every  grainfield  near  Edmonton.     In  1896  he  found  thel|*s 
common  along  the  Jasper  House  trail  in  the  early  part  of  the  sune> 
mer,  and  noted  several  small  flocks  near  the  junction  of  (Irand  Cadiivj^ 
and  Smoky  rivers  late  in  September. 

Maeoun  records  eggs  taken  by  Spreadborough  at  Edmonton,  Al  *^ 
berta,  May  22, 1897.^ 

Qniscalus  quiscula  aenens  Ridgw.     Bronzed  Grackle. 

The  bronzed  grackle  occurs  abundantly  in  certain  marshy  localities  . 
notably  the  deltas  of  the  larger  rivers,  north  to  Great  Slave  Lake. 

In  1901  we  found  this  bird  common  a  few^  miles  north  of  Edmonton. 
May  1.     We  next  noted  the  species  in  the  Quatre  Fourches  marsh. 
May  24,  observing  a  number.    We  found  it  abundant  in  the  swampf  ' 
bordering  Rocher  River  on  June  5,  and  also  25  miles  l)elow  Peace    ' 
River,  June  I'i  and  13,  where  we  took  a  male.     We  jiext  observed  it 
on  Smith  Portage,  June  18,  and  saw  numbers  daily  at  Fort  Smith,   " 
June  19  to  28.     Here  we  took  a  young  bird  just  from  the  nest  on  June  '^ 
19,  and  during  our  stay  collected  several  adults.     We  saw  a  few  on 
Slave  River  below  Fort  Smith,  June  30  and  July  1,  and  at  Fort" 


"Russell  rocords  one  taken  at  Fort  Cliipowyan.  May  2l\,  1SJ>3  (Kxpl.  in  Far 
North,  p.  2('Ai,   ISDS).     Tho  reputed  siKH'hnen   has  l)een  exaniine<l  and   prov 
referable  to  Quisrnfux  q.  wticus, 

^Cat  Cauadiau  Birds,  Tart  II,  p.  411,  1903. 
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tion,  July  9  and  11.  On  our  return  trip  we  observed  a  number 
ith  Portage,  August  5. 

A^yS  we  first  noted  the  bronzed  grackle  at  Edmonton  on  May 
len  \^'e  saw  four  individuals,  and  we  observed  it  daily  between 
ntoii  and  Sandy  Creek,  Alberta,  May  11  to  14.  We  next  met 
t  oil  the  lower  Athabaska  June  1 ;  found  it  common  on  Rocher 
.  June  6  to  8 ;  and  noted  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peace  on  June 
e  observeil  a  few  near  the  mouth  of  Slave  River,  June  19,  and 
»rt  Resolution,  June  20  and  21.  I  did  not  again  see  the  spet*ies 
»rt  Resolution,  but  found  it  common  near  Stone  Island  on  July 
hen  I  noted  the  species  for  the  last  time  that  season, 
the  spring  of  1904  the  arrival  of  this  species  was  noted  by 
r.  Jones  at  Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence,  on  May  2,  and 
s  were  collected  there  on  May  4  and  10.  On  my  return  trip  I 
the  bird  on  Smith  Portage,  noting  a  number  on  August  4. 
iss  recorded  this  species,  under  the  name  Quiscalus  versicolor, 
»ing  rare  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  Fortf. Simpson, 
re  he  took  it.*»  The  bird  catalogue  of  the  National  Museum 
rds  specimens  from  Fort  Resolution,  Big  Island,  and  Fort 
pson,  the  one  taken  at  the  latter  place  May  3,  1861,  probably 
resenting  about  the  earliest  arrival  of  the  species.  Both  skins 
eggs,  collected  by  Strachan  Jones  probably  in  1868,  were  received 
from  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  Bendire  records  eggs  taken  by  Lock- 
at  Fort  Resolution  as  early  as  May  17,  1863.^  Macoun  records 
>  taken  by  Spreadborough  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  May  31,  1897.^ 

leriphona  vespertina  (Coop.).     Evening  Grosbeak. 

flrx'k  of  four  was  seen  at  Grand  Rapid,  Athabaska  River,  May 
i^Ki.  The  birds  were  feeding  among  the  willows  and  alders  near 
liwid  of  the  island  and  a  fine  male  was  taken.  At  the  report  of 
pistol  the  remaining  birds  flew  wildly  toward  the  foot  of  the 
td,  and  could  not  again  be  found.  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt 
T,  while  on  their  return  trip,  collected  an  immature  male  on  the 
aboiska  a  few  miles  above  Athabaska  Landing,  September  4. 
.  Alden  Loring  reported  seeing  a  pair  at  St.  All)ert,  Alberta,  May 

li^K  and  observed  four  individuals  near  Spotted  Lake,  on  the 
^er  House  trail  about  50  miles  west  of  Edmonton,  on  Xovomber 
if  the  same  year. 

Bonaparte  records  two  specimens  "  shot  early  in  the  s])ring  on  the 
dKpe>cow  I^ke  near  the  Rocky  Mountains." '^  Later  hr  figured 
■4 described  one  of  these  specimens,  this  time  giving  the  locality  as 

"Nat.  Hl8t.  Uev.,   II    (st*<-oii(l  sn.),   \k  I'X^i  lX<»li. 
*Life  Hl8t.  N.  A.  Hirds  |III,  p.  'AVJ,  isiMJ. 
'•Cat.  C^auadlaii  Birds,  Part  II,  i).  413,  UKXJ. 
*Zool.  Joam.,  Ill,  p.  49,  1827. 
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Bussell  collected  a  specimen  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  June  5,  1 
Macoun  says,  on  the  authority  of  Spreadborough : 

This  species  arrived  at  EidmoDtoD,  Alta.,  on  May  3rd,  1897,  aud  soou 
luenced  to  nest  in  the  tall  trees;  observed  one  at  Lake  Ste.  Anne,  GO  miles 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  June  8,  1898 ;  a  few  were  observed  from  the  mouth  of  L 
Slave  River  to  Peace  River  Landing,  Atha.,  in  Lat.  56**  15',  June,  1903. 

Quoting  from  the  notes  of  J.  M.  Macoun,  he  says  : 

Not  rare  at  Athabasca  Landing  and  up  the  Athabasca  to  Lesser  Slave  B 
a  few  birds  at  Fort  McMurray,  but  none  seen  up  the  Clearwater  River, 
56"* ;  not  rare  but  local  between  Methye  Portage  and  Isle  &  la  Crosse,  Sask. 

He  also  records  specimens  from  Edmonton  and  Peace  I 
Landing,  Alberta.^ 

J.  Alden  Loring  took  a  male  on  the  Blueberry  Hills,  on  the  Js 
House  trail  about  100  miles  west  of  Edmonton,  May  29, 1896. 

Loxia  coryirostra  minor  (Brehm).    American  Crossbill. 

In  1903  I  first  detected  this  species  at  Fort  Franklin,  Septembe 
noting  a  small  flock,  and  saw  a  large  flock  at  the  same  place  on 
tember  25.    The  species  probably  occurs  throughout  the  wooded 
of  the  region. 

MacFarfane  reported  seeing  several  birds,  supposed  to  be 
species,  at  Fort  Anderson,  on  June  20,  1862,  but  failed  to  ol 
specimens.*^  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  recorded  a  specimen  : 
Fort  Rae.*'  Macoun  reports  that  in  the  summer  of  1888,  J 
Macoun  saw  a  pair  at  Methye  Portage,  and  found  the  species  < 
mon  on  Methye  River  and  not  rare  on  the  way  thence  to  Isle 
Crosse.*^ 

Loxia  leucoptera  Gmel.     White-winged  Crossbill. 

The  white-winged  crossbill  apparently  occurs  throughout 
region  north  to  the  limit  of  trees,  but  usually  is  not  common. 
1901  a  male  in  perfect  plumage  was  taken  by  Alfred  E.  Prebi 
our  camp  near  the  outlet  of  Athabaska  Lake,  June  2,  and  I  sf 
hmall  flock  near  Fort  Rae,  July  20. 

In  1903  the  white-winged  crossbill  was  fii'st  noted  by  my  brc 
and  Carv  on  the  mountains  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nahanni  R 
when  flocks  containing  about  25  individuals  were  observed,  Jub 
15,  and  17,  and  (me  containing  about  100  individuals  on  Julj 
An  adult  male  was  taken  July  IT.  On  their  return  trip  they 
three   individuals   at   Fort   McMurray,   August   10;   four  at   S 

«Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  260,  181)8. 
&Cat.  Canadian  Rirds,  Pait  III,  pi).  423,  424,  1904. 
^Proc.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mus..  XIV,  p.  440.  18,91. 
<*Hist.  N.  A.  Birds.  Uind  Birds.  I,  p.  48.^  1874. 
<^Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  p.  427,  1904. 
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Qt  Rapid,  August  27;  and  a  flock  at  Athabaska  Landing, 
at  31.  At  their  camp  on  the  Athabaska  above  the  latter  point, 
aiber  5  to  15,  they  saw  the  bird  daily,  and  took  a  pair  on 
mber  7.  During  -the  same  autumn  I  saw  a  flock  of  about  a 
.  at  Fort  Simpson  on  October  24.  They  were  feeding  on  the 
of  the  ^white  spruce.  I  did  not  note  the  species  during  the 
T,  and  in  the  spring  of  1904  first  saw  it  on  March  17,  when  I 
1  a  small  flock  among  some  white  spruces  near  the  post,  and 
"ed  a  male. 

ng  met  -with  the  white-winged  crossbill  at  Fort  Reliance  in  the 
er  of  1833-34."  Ross  listed  it  as  occurring  in  the  Mackenzie 
T  reg:ion  north  to  Fort  Good  Hope,  as  wintering,  and  as  hav- 
been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson.^  MacFarlane  took  a  male  and 
de  on  Anderson  River,  and  was  informed  by  the  Indians  that 
species  was  frequently  seen  in  the  wooded  country  south  of  Fort 
derson-*"  Specimens  from  Fort  Resolution,  Big  Island,  and  Fort 
iip&on  are  in  the  National  Museum,  and  the  bird  catalogue  records 
t  from  Fort  Rae.  Macoun,  on  the  authority  of  J.  M.  Macoun, 
les  that  [in  1888]  the  species  was  common  on  Methye  River,  and 
It  a  few  were  seen  between  there  and  Isle  k  la  Crosse,  and  that 
|Rtdborough  saw  several  on  McLiCod  River,  west  of  Edmonton, 
m  19,  1898.*  J.  Alden  Loring  took  a  male  at  Henry  House, 
jkrta,  October  4,  1895,  and  reported  the  bird  common. 

NBKtiete  tephrocotiB  Swains.    Gray-crowned  Leucosticte. 

la  the  museum  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Simpson  I 
a  specimen  of  this  species,  taken  some  years  ago  at  Fort  Reso- 
Macoun  states  that  Spreadborough  observed  it  above  timber- 
on  all  the  mountains  ascended  about  the  sources  of  the  Athabaska 
the  summer  of  1898.*    I  find  no  other  records  for  the  species 
the  area  now  under  review,  but  it  probably  occurs  regularly 
the  Rockv  Mountains  well   to   the  northward.     Thou":h   it 
tedly  breeds  only  in  the  mountains,  in  migration  it  extends 
underings  over  the  northern  plains  several  hundred  miles  to  the 
of  their  bases. 

lit  hornemanni  exilipes  (Coues).    Hoary  Redpoll. 

sociable  little  birds  breed  conunonly  along  the  northern  Imr- 
'rf  the  region,  and  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather  move  south- 
in  large  flocks,  usually  in  association  with  the  common  redpoll. 

•  Narrative  Joum^  to  Arctic  Ocean.  I,  p.  1«0,  18,%. 
*Xat.  HlBt.  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  281,  1862. 
Troc.  V.  8.  Nat.  Mns.,  XIV,  p.  440,  1«)1. 
'i*at.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  p.  430,  IIKM. 
'^  Ibid.,  p.  434,  1004. 
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In  1903  I  first  observed  the  species  at  Fort  Franklin,  where  it  i 
peared  in  large  flocks  on  September  19.  With  these  birds  were  as 
ciated  smaller  numbers  of  the  common  redpoll.  They  fed  prii 
pally  on  the  seeds  of  the  dwarf  birches  (Betula  nana)  which  gr 
abundantly  on  the  low  ground  near  the  lake.  A  number  of  sp< 
mens  were  taken  on  this  and  succeeding  dates.  From  this  time  i 
species  was  common,  and  flocks  were  seen  nearly  every  day  ale 
Bear  and  Mackenzie  rivers  until  October  20,  when  I  reached  F 
Simpson.  Here  also  I  found  it  common  during  the  remainder  of  i 
autumn  and  collected  a  large  series  of  specimens. 

In  1904  at  Fort  Simpson  I  observed  the  spctcies  only  a  few  til 
during  January  and  February.  It  became  more  common  in  Mar 
and  was  abundant  during  the  early  part  of  April,  and  during  t 
time  a  number  of  specimens  were  added  to  my  series.  It  was  oc 
sionally  seen  up  to  May  10,  when  an  adult  female  was  taken  fron 
small  flock.  This  was  the  last  date  recorded.  During  the  wintei 
fed  largely  on  the  seeds  of  the  canoe  birch  {Betula  papyrifera)^  a 
alders  {Alnus  incana  and  alnobettda). 

Coues  described  this  bird  from  specimens  taken  by  Ross  at  F 
Simpson.**  Ross,  under  the  name  Aegiothtis  canescens^  recorded 
as  common  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  La  Pierre  Hot 
and  as  wintering  in  the  region.*  MacFarlane  reported  it  common 
Anderson  River,  where  it  nested  in  low  bushes.^  The  following  spc 
mens  are  still  in  the  National  Museum:  One  from  Fort  Anders 
taken  with  nest  and  eggs,  May  30,  1862;  two  from  Fort  Simps 
April  28  and  February  14 ;  one  from  Fort  Good  Hope,  February  '. 
one  from  Arctic  coast  east  of  Fort  Anderson;  two  from  Fort  Ri 
and  one  from  Fort  Liard.  The  catalogue  of  the  birds  in  that  coll 
tion  records  also  skins  from  La  Pierre  House  and  Peel  River. 

Acanthis  linaria  (Linn.).    Redpoll. 

This  hardy  species  breeds  throughout  most  of  the  wooded  part 
the  region.  In  1901  we  saw  a  number  at  Fort  Chipewyan  May 
and  collected  one.  We  did  not  again  note  the  species  until 
reached  Fort  Resolution,  where  I  saw  a  few  individuals  July  6,  8 
where  Alfred  E.  Preble  noted  it  almost  daily  July  12  to  22.  I  foi 
it  common  on  I^on  Island,  50  miles  north  of  Fort  Resolution,  Ji 
11  to  14,  taking  a  specimen  on  the  former  date.  At  Fort  Rae  I  s 
it  almost  dailv,  Julv  19  to  29. 

In  1903  we  first  noted  this  redpoll  at  Edmonton,  May  8,  when 
observed  one  in  a  high  poplar  singing  a  beautiful  warbling  song, 
next  observed  it  at  Fort  Rae,  where  several  flocks  were  noted,  J 


aProc.  Aciid.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  XIV,  p.  385,  1861. 
^Nat.  Hist.  Kev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  281,  1862. 
^  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  440,  1891. 
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urin^  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  I  observed  it  on  Gran- 
cer,  August  4 ;  Lake  Faber,  August  7;  and  on  a  small  lake  north 
:e  St.  Croix  on  August  13.  I  saw  a  pair  and  took  a  specimen 
camp  east  of  Leith  Point,  Great  Bear  Lake,  August  21),  and 
noted  the  species  at  the  same  place,  August  31  and  September 
iog  one  on  the  latter  date.  I  saw  a  number  40  miles  west  of 
•ar  Bay,  September  12,  and  between  there  and  Fort  Franklin, 
nber  13,  14,  and  17.  At  Fort  Franklin  I  frequently  noted  it, 
uber  18  to  27,  usually  associated  with  large  flocks  of  the  hoary 
IL  and  collected  several.  I  observed  a  few  occasionally  as  we 
led  the  Mackenzie  to  Fort  Simpson.  At  this  place  I  found  the 
s  fairly  common  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  though 

0  than  A.  h.  exilipes. 

ring  the  first  three  months  of  1904  I  seldom  observed  this  red- 
but  it  became  common  during  April.  Young  birds  just  from  the 
K^ere  taken  May  24,  and  an  adult  male  near  the  same  place  May 
H.  W.  Jones  found  a  nest  containing  one  egg  at  Big  Point,  on 
ipper  Mackenzie,  near  the  Little  I^ake,  on  April  24,  and  took 
y  fledged  young  from  a  nest  at  Willow  River,  near  Fort  Provi- 
\  on  May  18.  During  a  trip  down  the  Mackenzie  in  June  T 
led  this  species  only  at  Fort  Norman,  where  I  saw  several  and 
one  on  June  14. 

nder  the  name  Linaria  min(/t\  Richardson  descrilxjs  a  specimen 
D  May  20,  1826,  at  Fort  Franklin."  King  noted  it  at  Fort  Reli- 
^  Great  Slave  I^ake,  in  the  winter  of  18:W-34.''  Ross  reported  the 
ies  abundant  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  Fort  (too<1 
e/  MacFarlane  found  it  abundant  on  xVndei'son  River.**  Coues 
rded  specimens  from  Fort  Resolution  and  Fort  Simpson.*^  Sharpe 
*«veral  specimens  from  Fort  Simpson,  and  one  from  (Jreat  Bear 
e.^  Specimens  from  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Rae, 
t  Anderson.  Peel  River,  and  Great  Bear  Lake  arc  in  the  National 
earn.  Macoun  reports  that  the  species  was  seen  by  J.  M.  Maconn 
I*i88|  cm  Clearwater  River  and  Mothye  Portage;  and  lists  a  spM*- 

1  taken  at  Edmonton,  April  11).  1H08.  He  also  states,  on  the  aii- 
ity  of  Kaiiie,  that  nests  were  found  at  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie 
^uiie  20,  18JK),  by  Mr.  Stringer.' 

.  Alden  I»ring  rejxirted  this  species  in  lar;ii:e  flocks  in  the  nioun- 
.^  west  of  Henry  House,  Alberta,  OctolH»r  12  to  20,  WM\. 

•Fauna  BoreaU-Americaiin,  II.  p.  2G7«  ]s:n. 
•Narrative  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,  I,  p.  km;.  is;m;. 
«  Nat  Hist  Rev.,  II  (Hecond  Ht?r.),  p.  2S1.  ISH-J. 
<Ppoc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu8.,  XIV.  p.  440.  l«n. 
«Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Pliila.,  XIV,  p.  asi,  ls<n. 
/Cat  Birds  Brit.  Mum..  XII.  p.  249,  1888. 
#Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  pp.  431),  440.  1<MM. 
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Acanthis  linaria  holboelli  (Brelini).    Holboell  Kedpoll. 

A  female  collected  at  Herschel  Island,  July  lO,  1894,  by  Frank 
Russell,  and  recorded  by  him  under  the  name  Acanthis  luuiria^  has 
been  identified  by  Mr.  Ridgway  as  holbceUL  The  bird  was  collected 
with  a  nest  and  three  eggs. 

Spinas  pinus  (Wils.).     Pine  Siskin. 

The  pine  siskin  is  rather  common  over  the  southern  pail  of  the    ' 
Athabaska  region,  and  occurs  in  smaller  numbers  north  to  the  region  ^' 
of  Great  Slave  Lake.     In  1901  we  observed  it  but  once,  noting  a 
small  flock  near  Vermilion  Creek,  42  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  on  ^ 
September  3. 

In  1903  my  brother  and  Gary  observed  small  numbers  of  siskiup^' 
at  Fort  Providence,  July  G,  7,  and  8;  near  the  mouth  of  Xahanni"- 
River,  July  11;  and  near  Willow  Lake  River,  20  miles  south  of  Fort  *■ 
Wrigley,  July  19,  noting  five  on  the  latter  occasion.  On  their  I'etuni  '- 
trip  they  found  the  bird  comn>on  oit  the  Athaba^ska  above  Fort  Mc-'"-^- 
Murray.  At  the  latter  place  they  saw  three,  taking  one  sj)ecimen  <^'^" 
August  11.  A  large  flock,  apparently  migrating,  was  seen  at  Boiler 
Rapid  on  August  17,  and  other  flocks  were  observed  almost  dail|^ 
between  that  point  and  Athabaska  Landing,  August  18  to  31.  Tl 
birds  were  abundant  near  Athabaska  Landing,  September  5  to  1 
and  in  a  grove  of  Banksian  pines  50  miles  south  of  that  point,  Se] 
t ember  23. 

J.  Alden  Loring  reported  the  pine  siskin  as  connnon  near  Banff, 
Alberta,  during  the  last  week  of  August,  1894,  and  in  the  mountains  •' 
near  Jasper  House  and  Henry  House,  in  the  autumn  of  1895. 

Macoun  gives  it  as  common  on  Methye  Portage  [in  1888],  on  the  > 
authority  of  J.  M.  Macoun;  and  as  having  l>een  observed  in  the  foot--  , 
hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  north  to  Edmonton  in  1897,  aiul  be-.r 
tween  there  and  Peace  River  Landing  in  the  suimner  of  1903,  by  -;, 
Spreadborough.^ 

Flectrophenax  nivalis  (Linn.).     Snowflake. 

This  Arctic  species,  usually  called  snowbird  in  the  north,  breeds.   ' 
in  great  numbers  in  certain  parts  of  the  Barren  Grounds  and  on  the. 
islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea.     With  the  appearance  of  snow  it  begins  to[f 
move  southward  in  large  flocks,  lingering  in  favorable  feeding  placea.^^ 
until  well  into  the  winter,  but  ultimately  entirely  withdrawing  from, 
the  region  north  of  Athabaska  Lake  at  least.      It  is  one  of  the  earli- 
est arrivals  in  spring,  but  on  account  of  the  Arctic  character  of  its 
chosen  breeding  grounds,  wlncli  are  not  ready  for  occupancy  until  ' 

"  Kxpl.  in  V\\v  North.  |>.  IMMI.  isiis. 

'U'sit.  CaiiJHliaii  Itirds.  Part   III.  p.  44(;.  IIMM, 
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A\  into  summer,  it  .soinetime.s  lingers  a  thousand  miles  from  its 
iininier  home  until  quite  late. 

In   11H>1    we  saw  a  few  at  Edmonton  on  April  30,  and  ol)Si»rved 

lumbeiv;,  associated  with  immense  flocks  of  Lapland  longspurs,  be- 

iwwn   Edmonton  and  Sturgecm  River,  May  1.     While  descending 

ihe  Athabaska,  we  saw  a  few  at  Pelican  River,  May  9,  and  near  Fort 

McMurray,  May  14.    They  were  usually  observed  on  the  ice,  which 

liy  in  immense  heaps  on  the  banks.    A  few  still  lingered  at  the  delta 

of  the  Athabaska  on  May  17,  and  two  females  were  collected  there. 

Tike  species  was  not  again  noted. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  saw  a  few  scattering  individuals  at  Ed- 
Bonton.  May  10.    We  saw  upward  of  150  birds  a  few  miles  north  of 
ihere  on   May   11,  and  found  the  spec*ies  abundant   near  Sturgeon 
River  on  May  12,  taking  a  pair.    This  was  the  last  spring  date  re- 
forde<I.     In  the  autumn  it  was  first  observed  on  the  Mackenzie  a  few 
miles  al>ove  Fort  Norman,  October  2,  numbers  l)eing  seen  on  this  and 
the  siicceeiling  day.    It  was  noted  also  near  Gravel  River,  OctolxM*  0, 
and  near  Roche  Trempe-Peau,  Octol^r  8  and  9.    From  this  time  large 
locks  were  seen  daily  until  ()ctolK»r  10,  when  the  drifting  ice  in  the 
liter  marked  the  departui'e  of  the  bulk  of  the  smaller  migrants.    The 
aow-biintings,    while   migrating,   flew    southward   along   the   river 
knks,  occasionally  settling  in  a  body  for  a  few  minutes  to  feed  on  the 
■fd<  of  various  weeds  and  grasses,  and  then  suddenly  taking  flight 
ipiin.     At    Fort  Simpson  the  sj^ecies  was  rather  conmion   during 
XoremlK*r,  and  a  few  were  seen  in  I)ec<>ml>er,  the  last  l)eing  observed 
m  Decemlier  17. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  the  snow-bunting  arrived  at  Foil  Simpson 

Harcii  :W).  three  l)eing  noted  on  that  date.    Al)out  a  dozen  were  seen 

April  1.  an«l  upwanl  of  100  on  April  2.    From  this  date  the  si>eries 

wts  abundant.    Females  were  first  seiMi  April  U),  formed  alK)ut  one- 

«th  of  tlie  flocks  on  April  14,  and  on  April  15  were  as  abundant  as 

fke  males.     By  April  28  the  males  had  disapjHMired  and  females  were 

fitting  scarce — they  were  last  noted  April  27.     A  gocnl  series,  com- 

priMng  lioth  fall  and  spring  s|)ecimens  of  both  si»xes,  was  st^cured  at 

Fort  Simpson.    At  Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence,  Mills  and 

Jones  took  a  number  of  sjwcimens  lK»tween  April  IM)  and  May  8,  and 

mfonned  me  that  the  species  was  last  seen  there  alK)ut  May  10.    Tlu» 

nrcunistance  of  their  remaining  at  Willow  River  later  than  at  Fort 

Simpson  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  at  the  former  locality 

Ihpre  are  muddy  marshes,  which  seem  to  offer  peculiar  attractions  to 

4iow-huntings  in  spring. 

In  the  spring  of  1005,  as  I  learn  from  II.  W.  Jcmes,  this  bird  ar- 
rivHl  at  Fort  8im{>son  on  March  4,  having  Iktu  absent  since  early  in 
IVeenilier. 
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Edward  Sabine  reported  this  species  to  be  very  numerous  on  tb»  -  ^ 
North  Georgia  Islands,  where  it  was  observed  during  Parry's  &at  '  • 
voyage."  Fisher,  in  his  narrative  of  the  same  voyage,  mentions  thmt-- 
several  large  flocks  passed  the  ships,  then  lying  oflP  Melville  Island,  •- 
on  September  2,  1819,  evidently  commencing  their  autumnal  mignir  '" 
tion.^  During  the  following  season  he  first  noted  the  species  May  ^' 
Ws  Franklin  reported  the  species  from  Fort  Enterprise,  and  men^--^ 
tions  it  as  one  of  the  four  birds  which  still  remained  in  the  vicinity  '• 
at  the  end  of  October,  1820.**  He  reported  it  present  also  at  Foitn-L'i 
Franklin  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1825;  ^  during  the  following;! 
summer,  Richardson  noted  it  breeding  on  Atkinson  Island,  neftl^ 
Hutchinson  Bay,  in  July  ;^  and  on  July  22,  on  the  shores  of  FrankUul."' 
Bay,  found  a  nest  containing  young.*'  Parry  recorded  a  few  seen  hI> 
the  spring  of  1825  near  Port  Bowen.*  John  Ross,  in  1831,  obsenral}!^ 
the  first  snow-buntings  near  Felix  Harbor  on  April  17;  the  bir^i) 
were  abundant  by  May  29,  and  had  young  ready  to  fly  on  July  241%.^ 
Walker  recorded  the  bird  from  Port  Kennedy,  where  it  arrived  o»«p». 
May  20,  1859,  and  nested.^  McCormick  records  the  species 
Beechey  Island,  and  other  points  in  Wellington  Channel.*^  Ki 
noted  the  species  at  Clinton-Colden  Lake  in  June,  1834.'  Richa 
son  reported  its  arrival  in  small  flocks  at  Fort  Confidence,  G 
Bear  Lake,  on  April  20,  1849.*"  During  the  voyage  of  the  Invei 
gator^  Armstrong  noted  a  few  oflP  the  coast  of  Baring  Land,  east 
Nelson  Head,  September  7,  1850."  At  the  wintering  place  of  t 
ship,  in  Prince  of  Wales  Strait  near  Princess  Royal  Islands,  during, 
the  following  spring,  the  species  was  first  noted  April  27;"  and  in!/. 
1852  it  was  first  seen  at  Mercy  Bay,  Banks  Land,  on  April  20.''  Dur- 
ing the  same  season  Collinson  noted  the  arrival  of  the  bird  at  Walker^ 
Bay,  Prince  Albert  Land,  on  April  12.''    Hooper  noted  its  arrival  at^^iL 

«  Suppl.  to  Appendix  Parry's  First  Voyage^  p.  cxciv,  1S24. 

^  Journal  Voyage  of  Discovery,  i).  100,  1S21. 

^'Ibid.,  p.  191,  1821. 

**  Narrative  Journey  to  Polar  Sea,  p.  247,  182^^.  :- 

<^  Narrative  Second  Exi)edition  to  Polar  Sea.  p.  «0,  182S. 

Hbid.,  p.  217,  1828.  .: 

i'lbid.,  p.  235,  1828. 

*  Journal  Third  Voyage,  p.  82,  182G. 

<  Narrative  Ross's  Second  Voyage,  pp.  511.  5as.  582.  1885.  :- 

i  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Dublin,  III,  p.  62,  1800. 

*  McCoruiick's  Voyages,  II,  p.  84  and  elsewhere,  1884. 
^  Narrative  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,  I,  j).  23,9,  183(». 

«» Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  II,  p.  104,  IK.'^l. 
♦»  Narrative  Discovery  Northwest  Passage,  p.  213.  18.^)7. 
oibid.,  p.  314,  1857. 
V  Iliid..  p.  51  .S,  18.57. 
<?  Journal  II.  M.  S.  EnUnniav,  p.  184,  1881). 
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Franklin,  Great  Bear  Lake,  on  April  ^4,  1850.«  B.  R.  Ross 
led  the  bird  as  abundant  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region,  and 
ving  been  collected  at  Fort  Simpson.^  MacFarlane  took  a  nest 
lining  5  eggs  on  the  shores  of  Franklin  Bay,  July  8,  1864 ;  ^  in 
sent  to  Professor  Baird  he  states  that  for  a  period  in  the  spring 
autumn  of  each  season  the  species  was  very  numerous  along  the 
erson,  and  that  it  was  first  seen  at  Fort  Anderson  on  April  22, 
,  and  at  Fort  Good  Hope  on  April  14  of  the  previous  year.  Rus- 
took  specimens  at  Fort  Rae,  October  5  to  13,  1893,  and  at  Her- 
1  Island,  July  16  to  18,  1894,  reporting  it  common  at  the  latter 
ion  throughout  the  summer.*  Specimens  from  Fort  Resolution, 
:  Island,  Fort  Simpson,  and  Franklin  Bay  are  in  the  National 
seum.  and  the  bird  catalogue  shows  that  skins  were  received  also 
m  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Liard,  and  Fort  Halkett.  Macoun  reports  that 
ee  were  seen  on  McLeod  River,  west  of  Edmonton,  October  2,  and 
adreds  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ste.  Anne,  October  12,  1898,  on  the 
iority  of  Spreadborough.  On  the  authority  of  Raine  he  records  a 
Kt  built  in  a  hole  under  the  eaves  of  a  house  at  Herschel  Island, 
De  25,  1901 ;  another  nest  built  on  the  ground  at  the  side  of  a  hum- 
ick.  and  containing  eggs,  was  found  at  the  same  place  June  18.^ 
inbury*  during  his  trip  through  the  Barren  Grounds  in  the  spring 
1902,  noted  the  first  snow-bunting  on  May  5,  a  short  distance 
ith  of  Ogden  Bay.^  Seton  records  old  birds  with  young  of  the 
iron  Clinton-Colden  Lake  August  11,  1907.^ 
Fhe  spring  and  fall  dates  of  arrival  of  this  bird  at  Fort  Chipewyan, 
ring  a  series  of  years,  appear  in  a  table  on  page  23. 

leazias  lapponions  (Linn.).    Lapland  Longs[)ur. 

Fhis  wide-ranging  species  occurs  at  some  season  tliroughout  the 
rion  now  under  review,  and  breeds  on  the  Barren  Grounds.  The 
ickenzie  seems  to  be  near  the  line  dividing  the  typical  form  and 
western  subspecies,  C.  I.  alascensis.  In  a  region  like  this,  from 
lich  only  a  few  scattered  records  and  specimens  are  at  hand,  it  is 
wurse  impossible  to  assign  all  records  with  certainty.  As  nearly 
can  l>e  decided  from  present  information,  however,  the  line  divid- 
g  the  two  forms  in  migration  passes  northward  west  of  Athabaska 
ik*f  through  the  western  part  of  (ireat  Slave  Lake,  and  thence 
xthward  between  the  Mackenzie  and  Great  Bear  Lake  to  the  coast. 


«  Ten  Months  among  the  Tents  of  the  Tiiskl,  j>.  Wi:^,  isn.*}. 

*Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (seooml  ser.).  I>.  li><l.  ISDJ. 

*•  Vtoc,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu8.,  XIV,  p.  441,  isoi. 

'  Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  2U»,  isos. 

'^Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  pp.  4411.  4.^»0.  IJMM. 

f  Sport  and  Travel  In  Northland  of  Canada,  p.  lan.  1JKV4. 

^Auk,  XXV,  p.  72,  1JK)8. 
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The  records  have  been  divided  in  accordance  with  this  view,  mofil 
of  them  falling  under  C,  lapponicus.  Two  intermediate  specimaur 
from  Fort  Resolution,  taken  by  Kennicott,  are  nearer  to  dlascenA.: 
but  it  is  probable  that  a  large  series  from  there  would  prove  mainl]^: 
referable  to  C»  lappoiiicus. 

On  May  1,  1901,  we  saw  immense  flocks  of  Lapland  longspurs  if'. 
the  fields  between  Edmonton  and  Sturgeon  River.  We  found  flu* 
species  conunon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Athabaska,  May  17,  and  tool/ 
3  specimens.  I  found  a  few  still  lingering  on  the  Quatre  Fourdfi^iv^ 
marsh.  May  23,  and  took  a  pair.  The  specimens  collected  are  in  fat 
breeding  plumage  and  are  referable  to  C,  lapponieus. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  observed  this  bird  at  EdmontO|i: . 
May  10,  noting  about  75  individuals.  We  saw  a  large  flock  a  fw 
miles  to  the  northward  on  May  11,  and  found  the  species  comnioi^ 
between  there  and  Sandy  Creek,  May  12  to  14,  taking  a  male  on  Maf^ 
12.  The  species  was  next  noted  on  the  shore  of  Great  Bear  Jjtm^^ 
near  Leith  Point,  August  29,  when  a  few  were  seen  and  one  Wi^ 
taken.  A  few  more  were  seen  and  another  collected  near  the  saitf: 
place  on  September  3.  The  species  was  last  observed  at  Fort  Frad!l|" 
lin,  September  21,  when  one  was  shot  on  the  '  barrens '  near  the  lalB^' 
The  specimens  taken  on  Great  Bear  Lake  are  referable  to  the  tj^pidj^ 
form.  On  their  return  trip  in  the  fall  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Menjll) 
Gary  found  the  species  migrating  abundantly  at  Athabaska  Landilw; 
September  1  to  21,  and  along  the  road  to  Edmonton,  September  »: 
to  26. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  this  species  made  its  appearance  at  FcSrv 
Simpson,  April  25.     Nine  out  of  the  series  of  34  specimens  of  Lap 
land  longspurs  taken  at  this  place  prove  referable  to  this  form.    O:. 
these,  three  were  collected  April  25  and  28,  thus  being  from  thi^ 
earliest  flocks,  and  the  remaining  six  between  May  11  and  17. 

Under  the  name  Plectrophanes  lapponica^  Richardson  described  Iv 
specimen  killed  May  20  at  Fort  Franklin,  where  the  species  was  saic, 
to  arrive  in  the  beginning  of  May.*  During  his  third  northern  journ 
ney  he  observed  numbers  of  young  birds  on  the  Arctic  coast  west  ol, 
Liverpool  bay  in  the  summer  of  1848.^  J.  C.  Ross  recorded  the  Lap- 
land longspur  from  Port  Bowen,  where  it  arrived  later  and  left'' 
earlier  than  the  snow-bunting.^  John  Ross  reported  it  from  near: 
Felix  Harbor,  where  it  had  eggs  July  12,  1831.*^  Walker  noted  itsj 
arrival  at  Port  Kennedy  on  May  20,  1859,  and  stated  that  it  breeds^ 
there.^     MacFarlane   found   the   bird   breeding   abundantly   in   thei 

«  Fauna  Boreal i-Amerlcana,  II,  p.  249,  1831. 
^Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  I,  p.  251,  1851. 
^  Parry's  Third  Voyage,  Appendix,  p.  07,  1826. 
<*  Narrative  Ross's  Second  Voyage,   p.  580,  1835. 
^  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Dublin,  III,  p.  62,  1860. 
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brren  Orounds  east  of  Anderson  Itivcr  and  on  tho  shores  of 
^nnklin  Bay;*  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  de^scrilMj  eggs  from 
bat  region.*  In  notes  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Mac- 
Ftrlane  states  thiat  the  species  arrived  at  Fort  Anderson  on  May  27, 
1865.  Sharpe  records  specimens  from  Franklin  Bay  and  Fort 
inderson.^*  The  bird  catalogue  of  the  National  Museum  shows  that 
^ans  were  received  from  Fort  Anderson  and  Fort  Rae. 

J.  Alden  Loring  reported  longspure  common  at  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  in  September,  1894,  and  specimens  taken  by  him  there  are 
nfenble  to  C.  lapponicus.  Hubert  Darrell  informs  me  that  while 
tnveling:  along  the  Arctic  coast  in  1902  he  first  saw  longspure  near 
ftebase  of  Kent  Peninsula  on  June  1. 

OUcuins  lapponious  alatoeniis  Ridgw.    Alaska  Longspur. 

Of  the  series  of  thirty-three  specimens  of  Lapland  longspurs  taken 

it  Fort  Simpson  in  the  spring  of  1904,  twenty-four  are  referable  to 

Ab  form.     Most  of  the  earlier  birds  taken,  including  most  of  those 

idlected  April  26,  were  of  this  form;  it  far  outnumbered  the  other 

feing  the  first  three  weeks  of  May,  and  one  individual  was  taken 

hte  as  May  27.    The  mixed  flocks  arrived  on  April  25,  the  birds 

re  comnion  by  May  1,  and  were  last  noted  June  1.    They  fre- 

the  fields  near  the  post,  occasionally,  when  disturbed,  scuttling 

or  on  fences,  but  after  making  a  few  long  circuitous  flights 

lly  alighting  on  the  ground  in  the  same  field,  sometimes  near 

Ibe  place  from  which  they  had  been  startled.    They  were  tame  and 

surprisingly  inconspicuous  when  motionless  on  the  ground, 

qwcially  if  it  had  been  burned  over. 

A  large  series  of  longspurs,  including  adults  and  young,  taken  by 
hmnk  Russell  at  Herschel  Island,  July  13  to  August  18,  1894,''  and 
■our  in  the  collection  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  has  been  examined, 
ad  all  of  them  prove  referable  to  (\  1,  ahiscensis. 

Specimens  recorded  in  the  bird  catalogue  of  the  National  Museum 
from  Fort  Liard,  Big  Island,  Fort  Simpson,  and  F'ort  (Jood  Hope 
Wkj  best  be  referred  to  this  form. 

Utariiis  pictos  (Swains.).    Painted  Longspur. 

This  showy  longspur  passes  northward  through  the  Mackenzie 
Talley  in  May,  breeds  abundantly  in  certain  sections  of  the  Barren 
Gttmnds,  and  moves  southward  again  in  Septemlx^r. 

In  1903  I  noted  this  bird  only  near  our  cam])  on  (ireat  H(»ar  Lake 
to  the  eastward  of  Leith  Point,  where  I  obsiTved  two  or  threi*  indi- 


•Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas..  XIV,  p.  441,  ISjn. 
^HlBt  N.  A.  BlrdH,  Lainl  Birds,   I.  p.  .''.HJ.  1S74. 
^'Cat  Blrda  Brit.  Muh.,  XII.  j).  r».s:i.  isss. 
'  ExpL  in  Far  North.  i».  IWh  ,  18l>s. 
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viduals  August  29.  My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  them  by  th 
characteristic  notes,  several  sharp  '  chips '  uttered  in  quick  saccessii 
They  were  shy  and  none  were  secured. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  noted  the  arrival  of  this  species  at  F< 
Simpson  on  May  18,  when  I  collected  a  single  male.  On  May  2( 
found  a  flock  of  about  25  in  the  fields  back  of  the  post,  and  secui 
10  specimens,  includitig  both  sexes.  When  disturbed,  the  birds  fl 
in  a  loose  flock,  not  nearly  so  fast  as  the  Lapland  longspurs,  a 
usually  only  a  short  distance.  When  feeding  they  were  very  diffic 
to  detect.  Their  characteristic  note  was  heard  only  a  few  tino 
The  species  was  last  seen  May  21,  when  a  pair  was  collected, 
specimen  taken  some  years  ago  at  Fort  Rae  was  in  the  museum 
Fort  Simpson. 

Ross  recorded  this  species  from  Fort  Simpson ;  **  specimens  tal 
by  him  at  that  place  May  21  to  25,  1860,  and  May  25,  1862,  as  w 
as  a  pair  taken  by  Kennicott  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  May  31,  1862,  am 
female,  with  nest  and  five  eggs,  from  Fort  Anderson,  are  still  in  < 
National  Museum.  The  catalogue  shows  that  skins  were  receii 
also  from  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Anderson,  and  Anderson  River, 
the  latter  region  MacFarlane  found  it  breeding  abundantly.* 
notes  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  he  states  that  it  arrived 
Fort  Anderson  on  May  27,  1865.  From  the  notes  of  Spreadborouj 
Macoun  records  that  a  few  were  seen  at  Egg  Lake,  Peace  Ri^ 
(latitude  56°),  August  30,  and  others  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  Septe 
ber  5,  1903.  On  the  authority  of  Raine,  he  states  that  the  spec 
breeds  abundantly  on  the  Caribou  Hills,  80  miles  south  of  the  Arc 
coast,  to  the  west  of  the  Mackenzie  Delta,  where  I.  O.  Stringer  fou 
several  nests  in  June,  1897.^  Reed  records  eggs  taken  at  Herscl 
Island,  June  10,  1901,  by  the  same  collector.*  Seton  has  recen 
recorded  the  painted  longspur  from  Aylmer  Lake,  where  one  y 
seen  August  13,  1907.^ 

Ehynchophanes  mccowni  (Lawr.).    McCown  Longspur. 

This  longspur  is  an  abundant  inhabitant  of  the  northern  plai 
and  reaches  only  the  southern  part  of  the  region  now  under  conside 
tion. 


«Xat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  281,  1802. 

^Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  441.  1891.  Coues  (Birds  of  the  Northw 
p.  121,  1874)  mentions  eggs  from  Great  Slave  Lake,  but  there  is  evidently  sc 
mistake  in  connection  with  them.  The  only  egg  in  the  U.  8.  National  Muse 
alleged  to  be  from  that  region  is  No.  7415,  one  of  two  labeled  as  taken  bj 
Lockhart  at  Fort  Resolution,  but  entered  in  the  catalogue  by  Baird  as  "P 
trophancH  piciusfy  It  is  thus  probably  incorrectly  identified,  and  hi  all  pi 
ability  the  bird  does  not  breed  south  of  the  Barren  Grounds. 

'"Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  p.  456,  1904. 

^y.  A.  BIrdft*  Eggs,  p.  252,  1904. 

*  Auk,  XX \',  J).  72,  1908. 
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Uq  May  14,  1903,  a  male  was  secured  by  Merritt  Gary  on  the  road 
mr  Sandy  Creek,  Alberta,  20  miles  south  of  Athabaska  Landing; 

Macoun^  on  the  authority  of  Spreadborough,  records  that  one  was 
flKD  on  the  shore  of  an  island  in  Lesser  Slave  I^ake  on  May  31, 1903.^ 

kaeetei  gntminena  confinifl  Baird.    Western  Vesper  Sparrow. 

ITie  vesper  sparrow,  here  represented  by  the  western  subspecies, 

over  the  semiprairie  country  of  the  upper  Athabaska  and 

River  regions  north  at  least  to  Fort  Smith.**    In  1901  it  was 

eanmon  and  was  seen  daily  at  Edmonton  and  between  that  point  and 

Athabaska  Landing,  April  29  to  May  5.    Several  were  observed  on 

^iftland  at  Grand  Rapid,  May  10.    It  was  not  again  noted  until  we 

mdied  Fort  Smith,  where  one  or  two  were  seen  June  21.    While  I 

«i»  collecting  on  the  prairie-like  tracts  a  few  miles  west  of  Fort 

Smith,  June  24,  several  were  seen  and  heard  and  a  male  was  col- 

hded.    The  species  was  next  observed  when  we  reached  Athabaska 

on  our  return  trip.    Here  we  found  it  common  August  30 

31,  and  we  observed  it  almost  daily  between  that  point   and 

nton,  August  31  to  September  3. 

In  11)03  we  first  observe<l  this  bird  at  Edmonton  Mav  10,  when 

species  was  rather  commcm  in  some  extensive  fields  near  the 

Along  our  route  to  Athabaska  I^anding,  May  11  to  15,  we 

it  common. 

In  ISMH  I  met  with  the  vesper  sparrow  only  along  the  road  between 

lthaba.ska  Landing  and  Sandy  Creek,  Alberta,  where  it  was  conmion 

enilier  2. 

Eggs  of  the  vesper  sparrow  taken  at  lesser  Slave  Lake  by  Strachan 

»,  probably  in  1868,  were  received  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 

tioo,  and   presumably  are  still  in  the  collection.     A  skin  taken  by 

/.  Alden  Ix>ring  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  SepteuilK*r  9,  1894,  is  in  the 

ilkrtion  of  the  Biological  Survey. 

Macoun  states,  on  the  authority  of  Spreadborough,  that  this  bird 
n>  common  along  the  trail  on  all  the  dry  grass  land  from  Edmonton 
to  Jasper  House  in  1898;  also  common  |  in  1903]  on  all  the  small 
fniries  throughout  the  Peace  River  country  lK»tween  latitude  55° 
mi  :u'='S 

Titrcnlm     landwiehemis     alaadinns     Bonap.    Western     Savanna 
Sparrow. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  sparrows  in  summer  throughout 
it  regicm  north  at  least  to  the  limit  of  trees.     In  1901  stn-t^ral  were 

"Cat.  Canadian  Blrda,  Part  III.  p.  4G0.  1904. 

^UacFKFlane'fl  record  of  tho  brtHHUiiK  of  the  vi^simt  sparrow  In  tin*  Fort 
Akrwrii  rei^on  (Proc.  TT.  8.  Nat.  Muh..  XIV,  j).  441,  ISJH)  was.  as  lu»  susptvts, 
vodi^l  on  a  case  of  misideutiacatiou,  the  siHH'ies  bohig  Anthux  rubrsrrn/t, 

CaL  CtkuadlMD  BiniR,  Part  III,  p.  401\  IIMM. 
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seen  and  one  was  collected  at  Foit  Chipcwyan  on  May  23.  Tb 
species  was  common  at  Fort  Resolution  and  was  seen  daily,  July  J 
to  8.    At  Fort  Rae  it  was  noted  .July  24,  and  one  was  taken  July  28 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  observed  this  species  at  Edmontoi 
on  May  10,  noting  about  25  individuals.  We  next  detected  it  on  lowe 
Slave  River,  June  19.  It  was  abundant  at  Fort  Resolution,  and  wa 
noted  daily  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  several  being  collected 
My  brother  and  Gary  noted  it  at  Hay  River  on  June  30,  and  daily  i 
Fort  Providence,  July  2  to  8,  and  on  the  latter  date  observed  youn^ 
just  able  to  fly.  I  observed  it  daily  at  Fort  Resolution  during  th 
first  half  of  July;  noted  it  near  Stone  Island  July  18;  and  found  i 
common  at  Fort  Rae,  July  26  to  29,  and  on  Lake  Marian,  July  30.  I 
took  an  immature  bird  on  Lake  St.  Croix,  August  10,  and  last  sfti 
the  species  on  Lake  Hardisty,  August  17,  taking  one  specimen. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  J.  W.  Mills  and  H.  AV.  Jones  collected  4 
small  series  of  savanna  sparrows  at  AVillow  River,  near  Fort  Prov| 
dence,  in  May,  taking  the  first  one  on  May  12.  At  Fort  Simpscn 
I  first  observed  it  May  17,  taking  one.  I  found  it  rather  commoi 
May  21  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  month  noted  it  nearly  evefj 
day,  and  collected  a  small  series.  AVhile  descending  the  MackensN 
I  noted  a  few  at  Fort  Norman,  June  12,  and  at  Fort  McPhersoi 
July  14.  On  my  return  trip  I  saw  several  a  short  distance  north  l| 
EdmontoQy  September  4.  J.  W.  Mills  took  males  at  Fort  Protl 
dence.  May  14,  1905. 

Under  the  name  PaHsercnlus  savanna^  Ross  gave  this  bird  as  abuo 
dant  about  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  as  having  l)een  taken  at  Fot 
Simpson.**  MacFarlane  found  it  abundant  in  the  Anderson  Riv« 
region,  and  discovered  a  large  number  of  nests."  The  bird  catalogu 
of  the  National  Museum  records  skins  from  Fort  Rae,  Big  Islam 
Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Good  Hope,  Fort  Liard,  and  Great  Bear  Lato 
Russell  took  specimens  at  Herschel  Island  in  the  summer  of  18^ 
Macoun  records  specimens  of  this  form  from  Edmonton,  All)erta,  an 
Peace  River  Landing;  as  well  as  eggs  from  Edmonton,  taken  o 
May  27  and  June  3,  1897." 

J.  Alden  Loring  took  one  of  these  sparrows  at  Banff,  All)erti 
August  29,  1894,  and  several  at  Edmonton  during  September  of  tt 
same  year,  finding  them  common.  In  the  summer  of  189G  he  foun 
the  species  common  on  the  trail  between  Edmonton  and  Jasper  Hous 
and  during  the  early  autumn  of  the  same  year  observed  it  frequent] 
between  Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River. 

«Xat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II    (second  ser.),  p.  281,  1862. 
^  Proo.  I'.  S.  Nat.  Mus..  XIV.  p.  442.  1891. 
<^Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  207,  1808. 
^Cat.  Canadian  Birds.  Part  III,  p.  470,  1904. 
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immiu  lecontei  (Aud.)*  Lecoiite  Sparrow. 
le  collecting  on  the  Quatre  Fourches  marsh,  near  Fort  Chipe- 
Msiy  24,  1901, 1  flushed  several  of  these  sparrows  from  the  rank 
of  grass  which  covered  the  drier  portions.  They  flew  with  a 
uivering  flight,  going  but  a  short  distance  and  usually  pitching 
?  withered  grass.  A  faint  twittering  song,  usually  given  while 
1  was  on  the  wing,  but  occasionally  delivered  from  the  sunnnit 
ass  stem,  was  the  only  sound  I  heard  from  them.  Two  speci- 
i  male  and  a  female  in  fresh  breeding  plumage,  were  secured. 
le  summer  of  1903  this  sparrow  was  found  to  be  fairly  common 
marsh  at  Hay  River,  where  my  brother  and  Gary  noted  it 
June  29  to  July  1,  taking  two  specimens.  The  males  were 
r  and  imdoubtedly  the  species  was  breeding,  but  no  nests 
le  found.  AVhile  ascending  the  Athabaska  on  their  return  trip 
tw  two  individuals  in  rank  grass  near  Brule  Rapid,  August 
nother   was  seen   in   a   similar   place   nenr   House   River   on 

1901   I  saw  the  species  only  once — noting  one  on  some  low 
1,  10  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  Septeml)er  4. 
inmiature  bird  was  taken  by  J.  Alden  Loring  at  Edmonton, 
nber  16,  1894,  and  is  now  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection. 
n  records  specimens  taken  at  Edmonton  in  May  and  June, 

Iramns  nelsoni  (Allen).     Nelson  Sparrow. 

iK)l  we  noted  this  bird  at  but  one  locality — a  snuiU  meadow 
nded  bv  woo<ls,  near  the  banks  of  Slave  River,  about  25  miles 
the  mouth  of  the  Peac*e,  where  we  took  a  male  on  June  12. 
I  others  were  seen  at  the  same  time  in  the  dense  tangle  of  with- 
mss. 

May  13,  1J>03,  we  observed  a  marsh  sparrow,  apparently  of  this 
i,  alx)ut  some  small  sloughs  near  Sturgeon  River.  Tlie  species 
?xt  seen  in  the  extensive  marsh  at  the  mouth  of  Hay  River, 
my  brother  and  Gary  collected  3  specimens  June  30.  The 
delivered  their  simple  songs,  consisting  of  "  a  short  preliminary 
|uite  sharp,  followed  by  a  husky  or  broken  note  of  much  longer 
on/'  from  the  tops  of  the  low  l)ushes.  While  ascending  the 
»aska  on  their  return  trip  the  l)oys  saw  one  in  a  j)atch  of  rank 
bordering  the  river  near  Brule  Rapid,  August  IH.  During  the 
ration  of  this  report  I  have  examined  a  specimen  taken  by 
idborough  at  Peace  River  Landing,  Alberta,  June  2(),  1003. 

t.  i*Aiiii(llan  Birds.  Part  IH.  p.  474,  V.\^^A.  (On  imj^o  7.3.*?  Macoiin  statos 
\h  rpci»nl8  for  both  E<lniontoii  and  IVaco  Uivoi*  I^indliiK  rofor  in  tlu*  Nrl- 
mrow.  ThoHe  BfiwlnieiiH,  however,  havo  Ixhmi  examined  by  tlu»  Hiolo^ical 
r.  .incl  wliUo  the  8|M»<*inMMis  from  INmkh'  Ulvor  Ijindiii^  an»  A.  nrlsoni,  one 
at  Oloionton,  May  2(».  istl7,  proves  reforabU'  to  .t.  Ivrtmtri.) 
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Chondestes  g^mmaciu  strigatni  Swains.    Western  Lark  Sparrow. 

A  lark  sparrow  referred  to  this  race  was  seen  in  a  dooryard  at- 
Fort  McMurray,  August  12,  1904.  Before  I  could  secure  the  bird' 
it  flew  into  an  adjoining  field,  but  careful  search  failed  to  disclose  it# 

Zonotrichia  qnemla  (Nutt.).    Harris  Sparrow. 

This  handsome  species,  sometimes  called  the  hooded  sparroW|. 
passes  northward  in  spring  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  regioit 
in  considerable  numbers,  to  return,  accompanied  by  its  young,  in, 
the  autumn.  Its  breeding  ground  was  long  a  matter  of  conjecture*. 
On  our  trip  to  Hudson  Bay  in  1900,  we  found  it  abundant  late  in 
July  in  the  thickets  of  stunted  spruce  at  Foil  Churchill,  accomp*^. 
nied  by  barely  fledged  young  and  manifestly  on  its  breeding  groun4r 
during  the  present  investigation  we  found  old  and  young  commoD 
along  the  southern  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  in  a  habitat  precisdj^ 
similar  to  its  chosen  nesting  ground  on  Hudson  Bay.  All  indica:*" 
tions  therefore  point  to  the  conclusion  that  its  principal  breeding 
grounds  are  in  the  strip  of  stunted  timber  extending  for  800  milc^ 
between  Hudson  Bay  and  Great  Bear  Lake,  along  the  northern' 
border  of  the  transcontinental  forest.  In  the  region  thus  indicatedL^ 
which  has  been  visited  in  summer  by  so  few  naturalists  that  tlW, 
species  may  easily  have  been  overlooked,  thei'e  is  ample  room  foi 
the  hordes  that  pass  northward  each  spring  through  the  northen| 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Canada** 

In  1901  we  noted  the  hooded  sparrow  but  once— near  Fort  Chipe- 
wyan  on  the  morning  of  May  28,  when  several  were  observed  among 
a  large  company  of  migrating  sparrows. 

During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Kae,  in  1J)08,  I  first  observed 
this  species  a  few  miles  south  of  MacTavish  Bay,  August  28,  noting 
several  and  securing  one.  I  next  noted  it  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Great  Bear  Lake  just  west  of  MacTavish  Bay,  on  August  27.  Both 
old  and  young,  associated  in  small  loose  flocks,  were  connnon  among 
the  stunted  spruces  of  this  exposed  shore,  which  afforded  a  habitat 
almost  precisely  similar  to  that  frequented  by  the  species  on  Hudson 
Bay  during  the  breeding  season.  Numbers  were  observed  daily  in 
this  vicinity  up  to  September  7,  the  species  being  especially  common 
at  our  camp  east  of  Ixnth  Point,  where  I  took  nearly  a  dozen  speci* 
mens  between  August  27  and  September  7.  After  several  cold  nights 
early  in  September  the  species  became  less  common,  but  was  seen 
in  small  niunbers  near  McVicar  Bay,  September  10;  40  miles  west 
of  there,  September  18;  and  near  Manito  Islands,  September  14.  It 
was  next  noted  at  Fort  Franklin,  September  26,  when  a  shigle  bird, 

«  Since  the  above  was  written  a  nest  of  this  species  (the  first  well-authentl- 
cateil  one  yet  rei»orte(l)  has  been  found  by  E.  T.  Seton  at  the  tree  limit  on 
Artillery  Lake.     (Auk,  XXV,  p.  72,  1908.) 
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te  last  one  of  the  season,  was  seen  and  taken.  During  their  return 
ip  in  the  fall  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Cary  saw  one  near 
ithahaska  Landing,  Alberta,  September  14;  another  at  the  same 
iice,  September  21;  and  three  in  a  willow  thicket  near  Lily  Lake, 
feptember  24. 

Seton  records  the  hooded  sparrow  as  nesting  abundantly  from  the 
idinds  in  the  eastern  part  of  Great  Slave  Lake  to  the  last  woods  on 
AitiUery  I.iake.  At  the  latter  locality  he  found  a  nest  containing 
4pec  young  nearly  ready  to  fly  on  August  5,  1907." 

H.  W.  Jones  took  a  male,  the  only  one  observed,  at  Willow  River, 
wmr  Fort  Providence,  on  May  24,  1904.  He  also  reports  the  species 
fRMD  Hay  River,  where  a  large  flock  was  observed  to  linger  about 
Imi  May  26  to  June  15,  when  they  disappeared. 

Ittrichin  lencophrys  (Forst.).    White-crowned  Sparrow. 

A  specimen    in   the   collection    of   the   National   Museum    (No. 

172.%  male),  taken  at  Fort  Resolution,  June  14,  18()0,  by  Kcnnicott, 
referable  to  typical  Z.  lencophrys.  It  is  probable  that  the 
jlirds  of  eastern  Mackenzie  and  Saskatchewan  are  mainly  referable 
[tethis  form. 

ehia  lenoophrys  gambeli  (Nutt.).     Intermediate  Sparrow. 

This  is  the  common  fonn  of  white-crowned  sparrow  throughout 
,ie  Mackenzie  and  Anderson  River  valleys.  It  is  especially  abun- 
fcitt  and  familiar  at  all  the  trading  posts  north  of  (ireat  KSlave  Lake, 
cbnting  its  simple  song  at  all  hours  from  the  palings  of  the  stock- 
nbs  and  rearing  its  young  in  the  post  clearings.  It  arrives  early  in 
Iby  and  remains  in  autumn  until  forced  to  depart  by  the  si>verity  of 
4e  weather.  According  to  Ross,  the  Crees  call  this  sparrow  "IIV/A- 
ifU-rhiin'tiUee.    tillee^^ — that    is,    "little    river    murnuiring    ////rr, 

aker 

In  the  spring  of  1901  we  observed  a  few  white-crowned  s[)arn)ws 
•f  this  form  on  the  road  about  GO  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  May  4. 
We  next  noted  the  species  at  Fort  Resolution,  where  I  found  it  com- 
■dd  July  5  to  8,  and  where  Alfred  E.  Preble  observed  it  almost  daily 
ishng  the  remainder  of  the  month.  While  crossing  from  Fort  Roso- 
ktion  to  Fort  Rae,  July  9  to  IS,  1  found  it  rather  connnon  on  tlu* 
idtnds  in  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  (collected  a  pair  on  I^>on  Island, 
Jolv  12.  A  nest  found  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  near  the  mouth 
•f  the  Northern  Arm,  July  ir»,  held  eg^s  just  hatching.  At  Fort 
Ktt  I  observed  the  binl  daily,  July  U)  to  i20. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  observed  this  species  at  Edmonton, 
May  8,  noting  a  single  bird.     A  few  more  were  seen  May  10,  and  the 

^Mcies  was  observed  nearly  every  day  during  our  trij)  to  Athabaska 

«Auk,  XXV.  p.  72,  liM)8. 
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Landing,  May  11  to  15,  and  along  the  Athabaska  between  the  Landing 
and  Grand  Rapid.  It  was  noted  also  at  Grand  Rapid,  May  22,  an4 
a  short  distance  above  Fort  McMurray,  May  28.  A  male,  apparent^ 
breeding,  was  taken  at  Smith  Landing,  June  11.  The  species  wifft 
next  observed  at  Fort  Resolution,  where  it  was  found  to  be  abundimij|^. 
on  June  20,  and  was  noted  daily  during  the  remainder  of  Juq6l1 
During  their  trip  to  the  Mackenzie  my  brother  and  Cary  observed  ife 
daily  at  Fort  Providence,  July  2  to  8,  noting  fledged  young,  the  fii^* 
of  the  season,. on  the  former  date.  They  noted  the  species  also  m^ 
the  mouth  of  Nahanni  River,  July  12,  and  at  Fort  Simpson,  July  84,- 
After  the  division  of  the  party  I  noted  the  bird  daily  at  Fort  Re99* 
lution  up  to  the  time  I  left  there,  July  17.  I  first  saw  fledged  yom^jj^ 
on  July  11,  and  found  a  nest  containing  three  fresh  eggs,  undoubtedl|r' 
a  second  chitch,  on  July  15.  The  nest  was  placed  in  a  tuft  of  shai^- 
gi'ass  beside  a  much  frequented  path  in  the  field  in  front  of  the  potA' 
While  crossing  Great  Slave  Lake  I  observed  the  bird  near  St<nMh 
Island,  July  18,  and  nearly  every  day  among  the  islands  between 
there  and  Fort  Rae,  where  it  was  a  common  species.  During  nap, 
trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  I  noted  it  on  Grandin  River,  AugOfll 
5  and  6 ;  Sarahk  Lake,  August  7 ;  Lake  Faber,  August  8 ;  Lake  Rm, 
August  9;  Lake  St.  Croix',  August  10  and  12;  and  Lake  Hardisty^ 
August  18.  The  species  was  still  fairly  common  when  I  reached! 
the  southern  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  was  noted  in  considerable 
numbers  to  the  eastward  of  Leith  Point,  August  28,  and  at  our  camp 
near  there  on  August  29  and  30  and  on  September  2,  3,  and  5.  Sev*, 
eral  cold  nights  in  succession  after  the  last  date,  when  ice  formed  for 
the  first  time,  seemed  to  help  the  birds  to  a  decision  respecting  migra-. 
tion,  and  none  were  seen  afterwards. 

In  the  spring  of  1004  this  species  was  first  noted  near  Fort  Provi- 
dence bv  H.  AV.  Jones  on  May  9,  when  he  took  a  male.  Another  was 
collected  by  J.  W.  Mills,  May  11.  At  Fort  Simpson  I  first  observed 
it  May  20,  and  found  it  common  during  the  remainder  of  the  month* 
During  my  voyage  down  the  Mackenzie  in  June  I  frequently  observed 
it,  finding  it  especially  common  in  the  vicinity  of  the  posts.  I  found 
a  nest  with  four  eggs  at  the  lower  Ramparts,  June  30,  and  first  saw 
fledged  young  at  Fort  McPherson  on  July  6.  On  my  return  trip  I 
noted  the  bird  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  July  19;  at  Birch  Island,  July 
21;  and  at  the  Desmarais  Islands,  July  30.  Specimens  were  col- 
lected at  Willow  River  near  Fort  Providence,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort 
Norman,  Fort  Good  Hope,  and  Fort  McPherson. 

Under  the  name  Frin(/iUa  leucophrys^  Richardson  described  a 
specimen  referable  to  this  form  from  Fort  Franklin,  giving  a  figure 
of  the  head ; "  later  he  recorded  a  specimen,  presumably  of  the  present 

"Fauna  Hort^ali-Ainencan.i,  H,  pp.  2.^5,  250,  1831. 
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1,  from  Fort  Simpson.''  Ross  listed  Z.  gamheli  as  Jibundant 
be  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  La  Pierre  House.''  Mac- 
ane  found  it  breeding  in  great  numbers  in  tlie  wooded  parts  of 
Anderson  River  region,  recording  it  under  the  name  of  Z.  L 
fnedia.^  In  notes  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  he  states  that  the 
»  were  numerous  at  Fort  Anderson,  May  28,  18()5.  Skins  from 
Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  lower  ^Vnderson  Kiver,  and  Peel  River 
i;  McPherson],  the  latter  taken  July  15,  1802,  by  Miss  P^lizabeth 
lor,  are  in  the  National  Museum.  The  catalogue  of  the  birds 
r»  that  skins  were  received  also  from  Big  Island ;  P^ort  Simpson 
y  22,  1860;  May  20,  1861);  Fort  Liard;  Fort  Norman;  Fort 
d  Hope;  Great  Bear  Lake;  and  La  I'ierre  House  (May  25, 
0.  Macoun  states  on  the  authority  of  Spreadborough  tliat  this 
1  was  common  from  Prairie  Creek  (on  the  Jasper  House  trail 
t  of  Edmonton)  to  Henry  House,  Alberta,  in  the  summer  of  1808/' 
.  Alden  Loring  reported  this  form  common  at  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
tember  7  to  26,  1894,  collecting  one  specimen. 

Atrichia  coronata  (Pall.).     Golden-crowned  Sparrow. 

n  the  early  autumn  of  1896  J.  Alden  Loring  found  the  golden- 
inied  sparrow  frequenting  willow  thickets  near  water  on  the 
te  between  Jasper  House  and  Smoky  Kiver,  and  took  a  specimen 
rthe  head  of  Grand  Cache  River,  August  31.  The  si)ecies  prob- 
r  occurs  in  that  region  only  during  migration. 

atrichia  albioollifl  (Gmel.).    White-throated  Sparrow. 

rhLs  widely  distributed  species  occurs  in  sunnner  throughout  the 
ion  north  to  Great  Slave  Lake  and  along  tlie  Mackenzie  to  Fort 
)d  Hoi>e,  but  apparently  is  absent  or  rare  in  tlie  more  elevated 
ntrv  to  the  northward  of  Fort  Eae. 

n  1901  a  few  white-throated  sparrows  were  seen  near  Sturgeon 
w.  2.'>  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  May  1,  and  the  species  was 
ed  a  short  distance  below  Athabaska  Landing,  May  (>.  It  was 
inion  also  and  was  noted  daily  along  (lie  Athabaska  l)etween 
rade  Kapid  and  Athabaska  Lake,  ]May  \\\  to  17.  It  was  sc»veral 
les  noted  near  Fort  Chii>ewyan,  May  '3\  to  Juno  T),  anti  was  seen 
miles  below  the  Peace,  June  10;  at  Smith  Lantling,  June  14;  <m 
lith  Portage,  June  18;  at  Fort  Smith,  June  20:  (U)  miles  below 
rt  Smith,  June  30:  and  on  lower  Slave  Kiver,  Julv  2  and  :l  At 
Ht  Resolution  it  was  noted  bv  mvself,  Julv  5,  7.  and  8,  and  almost 


«  Ann.  and  Maj?.  Nat.  Hist.,  XI,  p.  4S4,  IM.'J. 
*Nat.  IIl«t.  Rev..   II    (s^moiuI  wr.),  p.  2si.   istJli. 
Troc.  XT.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV.  p.  4IL>.  isin. 
^'Cat  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  p.  4so.  1JK>-I. 
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daily  by  Alfred  E.  Preble,  July  12  to  27.  On  the  return  trip  it  wai 
seen  near  Pelican  Rapid,  August  24,  and  near  Vermilion  Creek,  ^ 
miles  north  of  Edmonton,  September  3.  A  female  taken  at  Fait 
Chipewyan  on  May  23  has  the  throat-patch  grayish,  concolor  wiSsk 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  the  feathers  of  the  throat  tipped  witll' 
dusky,  and  a  conspicuous  dusky  spot  on  the  center  of  chest.  Twd^ 
other  specimens,  both  females,  taken  respectively  on  lower  SllftiP^ 
River,  July  2,  and  at  Fort  Resolution,  July  5,  are  similar,  but  tljl^ 
throats  are  not  so  dark  and  the  chest  spots  are  less  conspicuous.  ^ 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  observed  the  white-throat  near  Stnr^ 
geon  River,  May  13,  noting  upward  of  25  individuals,  and  found  H 
common  l>etween  there  and  Athabaska  Landing,  May  14  and  tm 
While  descending  the  Athabaska  we  noted  the  species  below  Pelictil 
Rapid,  May  19;  at  Grand  Rapid,  May  21  and  22;  and  nearly  every 
day  along  the  Athabaska  between  Little  Buffalo  River  and  Athabas^ 
Lake,  May  20  to  June  1.  We  observed  it  also  at  Fort  Chipewyaii^ 
June  3 ;  on  Rocher  River,  June  6 ;  and  at  Fort  Smith,  June  14.  Al<Ml|| 
Slave  River,  between  Fort  Smith  and  Fort  Resolution,  we  foundi 
the  species  common,  noting  numbers  nearly  every  day.  It  was  coHM 
mon  also  at  Fort  Resolution  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  aiK^ 
several  specimens  were  taken.  During  their  trip  to  the  Mackenzii 
my  brother  and  Cary  noted  the  species  at  Hay  River,  June  28  if 
July  1,  and  daily  at  Fort  Providence,  July  5  to  8.  Several  wer^ 
observed  also  at  Fort  Simpson,  July  10,  and  at  the  mouth  of  th«i 
Nahanni  River,  July  11.  On  July  13  and  17  they  heard  a  few  sing*; 
ing  on  the  Nahanni  Mountains  at  about  500  feet  altitude.  On  their 
return  to  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  River,  July  19,  they  found  the  specie8< 
common  there,  as  it  was  also  between  there  and  Fort  Wrigley,  July 
19  and  20.  On  their  return  trip  in  the  fall  they  found  the  bird 
abundant  on  the  Athabaska  between  Fort  McMurray  and  La  Biche 
River,  August  8  to  29:  near  Athabaska  Landing,  August  31  to  Sep- 
tember  21 ;  and  along  the  road  to  Edmonton,  September  21  to  26. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  observed  this  bird  at  Fort  Simpson  on 
May  IG,  taking  one.  I  next  saw  it  May  17,  and  found  it  common  on 
May  18  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  month.  During  my  trip 
down  the  Mackenzie  I  noted  it  daily  in  small  numbers  at  Fort  Nor- 
man, June  11  to  15,  taking  a  nest  with  four  eggs  on  the  latter  date. 
The  nest  was  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  thicket  of  willows  and  alders, 
and  was  composed  outwardly  of  coarse  grass,  strips  of  bark,  and 
moss  (some  of  which  had  earth  adhering  to  the  roots),  and  was  lined 
with  fine  grass  and  hair.  Below  this  point  the  bird  became  much 
rarer,  but  was  noted  near  Sans  Sault  Rapid  June  19,  and  at  Fort 
Good  Hope  June  21.  It  was  last  recorded  a  short  distance  above  the 
lower  Ramparts  on  June  29,  when  I  heard  its  song.  On  my  return 
trip  I  saw  the  bird  at  Little  Red  River,  August  9;  at  Fort  McMur- 
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av.  Au^st  11  to  13;  and  daily  lietween  Athabaska  Landing  and 
Edmonton.  September  1  to  4.  • 

Richardson,  under  the  name  Fringilla  pcniutt/lranira^  mentions  a 
nest  found  at  Great  Bear  Lake,"*  he  later  i-ecordod  the  species  under 
dip  same  name  from  Fort  Simpson.**  During  the  period  of  ornitho- 
kfkal  activity  following  the  visit  of  Robert  Kennieott  to  the  Mac- 
knizie  Valley,  specimens  were  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
fcom  Fort  Resolution,  Buffalo  River,  P'ort  Rae,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort 
Sflnnan.  Fort  Good  Hopi\  and  I^esser  Slave  Lake,  eggs  accompany- 
mf  the  specimens  from  the  last  locality.  Kggs  taken  at  the  trading 
fKt  on  Pelican  Lake,  eastern  Saskatchewan,  in  June,  1801,  by  II. 
IbcKav.  were  received  by  the  National  Museum.  Skins-  from  Fort 
ution.  Fort  Rae,  and  Fort  Simpson  are  still  in  the  collection. 
Ihcoun.  on  the  authority  of  J.  M.  Macoun,  states  that  in  1.S88  the 
vkite-throated  sparrow  wa.s  first  seen  on  May  7,  near  ('algary,  and 
common  thence  to  Edmonton  and  Athabaska  Landing,  along  the 
baska  from  l-icsser  Slave  River  to  the  Clearwater,  along  that  river 
|liMethye  Portage,  and  from  there  to  Isle  a  la  Crosse.  lie  also 
,  from  the  notes  of  SpreadlK>rough,  that  it  was  first  seen  at  P2d- 
on  Mav  6.  1897;  was  noted  from  Edmonton  westward  to  Peni- 
River  in  June,  1898;  and  was  abundant  from  Ix^sser  Slave  Lake 
Peace  River  Landing  in  June,  1903.'' 

J.  Alden  Loring  found  this  sparrow  abundant  at  Edmonton,  Sep- 

ber  7  to  20.  1894,  taking  a  six»cimen  September  10.     In  the  early 

in  of  ISO.")  he  reported  it  common  in  the  mountains  in  western 

ilberta.     He  reported  it  breeding  connnonly  in  the  high  mountains 

Henrv  House,  Julv  3  to  21.  189C. 

lUla  moiiticola  (Gmel.).    Tree  Sparrow. 

Tree  sparrows,  including  the  eastern  and  western  forms,  occur  at 
m»  reason  of  the  year  over  the  entire  region  north  to  the  extreme 
iiiit  of  trees.  They  breed  only  in  the  Iludsonian  zone,  the  region 
rfmore  or  let-:s  stunted  timber  which  terminates  to  the  northward  the 
peat  transcontinental  coniferous  forest. 

In  1001  I  first  saw  this  bird  on  an  island  in  the  Xorth(»rn  Arm  of 
'iMi  Slave  Lake  45  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Kae,  Julv  1(>,  when  I 
olkcted  an  adult  male  and  a  young  bird  not  long  from  the  nest. 
Uter  in  the  day  I  found  it  rather  coinnioii  at  Trout  Kock,  *jr>  miles 
«wh  of  Fort  Rae,  and  collected  an  adult  female.  Compariscm  shows 
4tt  these  specimens  are  referable  to  A.  nmntintla. 

During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  in  190:i  I  found  this 
5«in  rather  common  on  Lake  St.  Croix,  August   10,  and  observed  it 


'Faana  BorenH-AimTicjina,  II.  p.  ::."►<»,  is:!i. 
*  Ann.  and  Map.  Nat.  Hist..  XI.  p.  Js|.  isi:;. 
''Gat  Canadian  IMrds,  I*art  111,  p.  4sr>.  liKH. 
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almost  daily  on  the  way  to  (ireat  Bear  Lake  between  thai  diiU'  tint 
August  27.  It  wus  abundant  and  a  number  were  taken  ai  our  r-Hni| 
on  the  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake  east  of  Leilh  Point  dnrinjr  the  Isai 
days  of  August,  but  after  the  frasty  nights  of  the  openirifi  days  oj 
September  it  became  much  less  common.  As  we  approachr-d  tlie  east 
ern  end  of  the  lake,  however,  and  entered  a  milder  regioii.  I  hi-  bird 
again  l>ecame  conspicuous  and  were  seen  daily.  One  taken  from  i 
large  flock  near  the  outlet  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  September  If.,  still  rt 
tained  traces  of  the  juvenal  plumagt^  on  the  chesi  and  throiil.  A  fei 
were  seen  nearly  every  day  during  my  stay  at  Fort  Franklin,  S^ 
fember  18  to  27,  and  several  siwcimens  were  taken.  , 

In  the  series  collected  at  Fort  Sim])son  in  May.  1004,  and  nmiqi 
referable  to  S.  m.  ochracea,  are  two  sijecimens,  taken  i-especlively 
7  and  10,  which  must  be  referre<l  to  .V,  month-old.  P'our  >|»ecii 
taken  at  Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence,  May  7  and  S,  iind  c 
prising  a  majority  of  the  series  collected  there,  are  referable  to  .S.  i 
ti<ol«.  These  two  jwints,  therefore,  seem  to  lie  on  opposilo  side* 
the  line  dividing  the  two  forms  during  migration. 

Seton  records  this  spwies  as  nesting  abundantly  from  (lie  t 
end  of  Great  Slave  Lake  to  the  limit  of  the  forest  toward  tlic 
east  in  the  summci'  of  1907." 

Spizella  monticola  ochracea  Brewst.     Western  Iree  Sparro". 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  noted  this  form  near  Stur^i'dn  Rii 
May  12,  when  we  saw  several  birds  mid  collected  two.     AVc 
served  it  at  Grand  Kapid,  May  -I-i.  noting  several  and  collei  i 
The  next  birds  referred  to  this  form  were  obser\'ed  at  Fort  Xorm^^ 
on  the  Mackenzie,  when  I  reached  that  stream  from  Great  Bear  Lutf-^ 
on  October  1.     Here  the  birds  were  abundant  and  evidently  we.  * 
migrating  southward  along  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie  front  thc^^ 
breeding  grounds  about  its  ninuth.     Numbei-s  were  observed  a 
miles  alM)ve  Fort  Xorman,  October  2  and  3.     At  this  date  the  s}ieci^-^ 
was  becoming  less  conspicuous,  but  a  few  birds  were  niili-d  nbor^ 
Gravel  River.  October  <J;  near  Roche  Trempe-I'eau,  October  S  and 
near  Fort  Wrigley.  October  10  and  11;  and  between  tfieiv  and  Ni 
hanni  River.  OotolK-r  IS  to  15.     The  sjwcies  was  last  seen  .^>0  mUf 
below  Fort  Simpson  on  October  Ifi.     (hi  their  return  trip  in  tli 
Alfred  K.  Preble  and  Merritt  Gary  first  observexi  it  at  Athabas 
Landing.  September  20,  and  found  it  rather  common  betwwn  theE 
and  Lily  Lake  September  22  to  24. 

\X  Fort  Simpson  in  the  spring  of  1904  I  saw  a  single  tree  sparroi* 
on  April  30,  and  the  birds  arrived  in  numbers  May  7.  Of  six  spec^ 
mens  taken  on  this  date,  five  prove  to  be  referable  to  the  preseE^ 
form;   another  was  taken   May  10.     The  birds  were  noted  near^ — 

°  .>i.uk.  XXV,  11,  72,  ISKIS. 
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y  day  up  to  May  17,  when  the  species  was  recorded  for  the  last 
'.  It  was  next  seen  at  Fort  McPherson,  where  it  was  breeding, 
y  in  Julj".  Here  I  collected  adults  on  July  4  and  7.  Two  speci- 
LS  taken  by  H.  TV.  Jones  at  Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence, 
r  G  and  9,  are  also  referable  to  this  form.  J.  W.  Mills  took  a 
ude  at  Willow  River  on  April  30,  and  males  on  May  1,  1005. 
rhroughout  most  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley,  the  Anderson  River 
intry,  and  westward,  this  is  the  prevailing  form.  MacFarlane 
uul  it  very  abundant  in  the  Anderson  River  region,  where  he  dis- 
arcred  a  large  number  of  nests,  recording  it  under  the  name  *S'. 
wntholaJ'  In  notes  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  he  states  that  it  was 
ibly  numerous  at  Fort  Andei-son  on  May  28,  18()5.  Specimens 
ible  to  ochrarea  from  the  following  localities  are  in  the  National 
im,  all  being  labeled  as  having  l>een  collected  with  eggs :  Three 
*,  Fort  Anderson,  June  2,  5,  and  11, 18G2;  one  from  the  Ander- 
River  region  ''near  BaiTen  Grounds,"  June  20;  one  from  La 
House,  June,  18G2.  Another  taken  at  Fort  Simpstm,  May  15, 
i,  was  apparently  a  migrant.  Macoun  states,  on  (he  authority  of 
idbonjiigh,  that  it  was  rare  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  in  April, 
K,  the  bulk  of  the  migration  having  passed ;  common  from  the 
iing  of  McLeod  River,  October  G,  18J)8,  to  Edmontim;  a  few 
red  at  I^esser  Slave  I^ake,  and  one  at  Peace  River  Landing,  in 
t,  1903.''  On  the  authority  of  Raine,  he  records  a  nest  and  five 
found  by  C.  E.  Whittaker,  June  IS,  11)00,  at  Peel  River;  a  nest 
five  eggs  found  on  the  foothills  of  the  Black  Mountains  (west 
the  Mackenzie  delta)  by  Stringer,  June  li^,  18JM);  and  another 
the  same  i-egion  taken  on  June  S  of  the  sjime  year.  The  nests 
placed  on  the  ground  and  were  built  of  dried  grass  and  lined 
feathers/ 

pasierina  arizonse  Coues.     Western  Chipping  Sparrow. 

The  familiar  chipping  sparrow,  here  represented  l)v  the  western 

ties,  occurs  in  summer  in  the  Mackenzie  Vallev  north  to  Fort 

Hoi)e,  but  is  rare  in  the  northern  portion  of  its  range.     In  the 

elevated  country  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mackenzie  it  is  rare  or 

»l  north  of  Great  Slave  Lake. 

In  l!K)l  we  first  noted  this  bird  at   Fort  Chinewvan  on  Mav  21, 

a  1  •  •  • 

'•witnearlv  every  dav  in  the  vicinitv  of  that  post  until  June  5, 

liftlmg  several   sj)ecimens.     After   leaving  the    vicinity   of    Fort 

p^pewyan  we  did  not  again  note  the  l)ir(l  until  \v(»  rea<he(l   Fort 

I ^th.  where  we  found  it  connnon  June  *J()  to  -is.  and  took  several. 

*^Bft(  found  June  25  c<mtained  four  slightly  incubated  eggs.    While 

«Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Miis.,  XIV,  p.  442.  isin. 
*('at.  Cnnndlan  lUnls.  I»jirt  III.  p.  |s<>.  i<i04. 
*'  Ibid.,  IK  400,  1004. 
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descending  Slave  River  to  Great  Slave  Lake^  June  30  to  July  2, 
noted  a  number.  I  saw  the  species  at  Fort  Resolution,  June  G,  7, 
8,  and  Alfred  E.  Preble  noted  several  July  9  to  12.  A\Tiile  c 
Great  Slave  Lake  I  saw  it  on  Stone  Island,  July  10,  and  found  JH 
rather  common  on  Loon  Island,  50  miles  north  of  Fort  Resoluti^Jll 
July  11  to  14,  taking  one  specimen  on  July  12.  I  saw  a  few  at  F< 
Rae,  July  20  to  29,  collecting  one  on  the  latter  date,  and  on  our 
turn  trip  noted  the  species  at  Smith  Landing,  August  (>. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  this  bird  was  first  noted  at  Grand 
May  22.  It  was  next  observed  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  June  3  and  4, 
one  was  seen  building  on  the  former  date.  Several  were  seen 
the  outlet  of  Athabaska  Lake,  June  5;  on  Rocher  River,  June  8; 
at  Smith  Landing,  June  11.  The  first  nest  with  eggs  was  foundJL 
Smith  Portage,  June  13.  The  species  was  noted  also  at  Fort  Siiblm. 
June  14 ;  on  the  river  below  there,  June  15 ;  and  below  Limestone  PcmBj 
June  17.  Several  birds  were  seen  at  Fort  Resolution,  June  22  and  5 
At  Fort  Providence  my  brother  and  Cary  found  the  specie^s  co 
July  2  to  8,  observing  numbers  daily.  They  noted  it  also  at  TS 
Simpson,  July  10,  and  found  it  common  on  Mount  Tha-oii'-tha, 
13  to  18,  where  it  was  breeding  in  dwarfed  spruce  {Picea  canadeniiS^ 
and  mountain  alder  {AIhuh  alnohetula).  At  an  altitude  of  a 
1,500  feet,  on  fFuly  13,  they  noted  a  pair  with  young  about  to 
the  nest.  On  their  return  trip,  on  the  Athabaska  near  House  Hi 
they  saw  two,  August  22,  one  of  which  they  collected. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  this  sparrow  arrived  at  Fort  Simpson  in 
sidei*able  numbers  on  May  18,  and  was  common  during  the  remaindl^ 
of  the  mo:  th.     During  my  trip  down  the  Mackenzie  I  noted  it 
but  two  occasions,  finding  migrants  conunon  on  an  island  below  F< 
Wrigley,  June  8,  and  taking  a  breeding  pair  in  a  shrubby  tract 
Fort  Good  Mope,  June  21.     On  my  return  trip  I  saw  the  species 
Fort  Simpson,  July  27;  at  Smith  Landing,  August  5;  at  Fort  Chi] 
ewyan,  August  7 ;  and  near  Edmonton,  September  4. 

Richardson  first  recorded  this  bird  as  F  ring  ilia  socialis  from  Foh^ 
Simpson."     The  catalogue  of  the  National  Museum  records  specimetfE^ 
from  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Simpson  (May  23,  1860; 
24,   18G1),  Fort  Liard,  and  Fort  Good  Hope;  and  these  localiti 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  nov>-  represented  in  the  collect! 
Macoun  includes  the  following  records,  which  undoubtedly  refer 
the  western  form,  under  S,  socialis.     On  the  authority  of  Sprea — * 
borough,  he  gives  it  as  a  common  |  summer]  resident  at  Edmonton, 
seen  at  the  crossing  of  Mcl^eod  River,  June  19,  and  as  common 
Jasper  Lake,  July  2,  1898;  also  common  from  Lesser  Slave  I^ke 

«Ann.  and  Maj^.  Nat.  Hist.,  XI,  p.  484.  1843. 
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Fetce  River  Landing  in  Juiie,  1903.     On  the  authority  of  J.  M. 
llicoan.  he  states  that  [in  1888]  it  was  abundant  along  the  trail  be- 

tifcn  Edmonton  and  Athabaska  Landing,  but  was  rather  rare  on 

Ik  Athabaska,  and  was  common  up  the  Clearwater  and  between 

VEthye  Portage  and  Isle  a  la  Crosse.'' 
J.  Alden  Loring  reported  seeing  large  flocks  at  Banff,  Alberta, 

August  25  to  September  1,  1894,  and  took  two  s{)ecinieiis  there  on 

August  2>i. 

lUa  jMdlida  (Swains.).     Clay-colored  Sparrow. 

This  spetdes,  originally  descril>ed  fix)ni  the  Saskatchewan,  ranges 
Mthward  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  as  was  first  as(^ortained  by  Kenni- 
occupviug  mainly  prairie-like  tracts  and  brushy  clearings. 

In  1903  we  first  observed  the  clay-colored  sparrow  '20  miles  north 
rf  Edmonton,  May  12,  noting  some  half  a  dozen  individuals  and 
ing  a  male  in  song.  As  we  traveled  northward  toward  Atha- 
kska  landing  we  found  the  species  common  to  the  northward  of 
ftirgieon  River  on  May  13,  and  observed  one  near  Sandy  Creek, 
Jbjr  14.  We  next  observed  the  species  on  June  2*2  and  2l\  at  P\>rt 
ution.  where  we  saw  several  individuals  in  the  shrubbv  field 

the  n>ar  of  the  post  buildings,  and  cc)lle<'tofl  adults  of  l)()th  sexes. 

His  bird  was  first  recorded  fi'om  the  Mackenzie  Vallev  bv  Itoss, 
tko  gave  it  as  occurring  north  to  Fort  Kesolution.''  A  s2)ecinien 
tiken  at  that  post  by  Kennicott,  June  18,  1860,  and  another  taken  at 
ikiitnie  place  by  Lockhart,  June  9,  IHiV^,  '*  with  nest  and  four  eggs," 
■»  in  the  National  Museum.  A  specimen,  together  with  eggs,  is  cata- 
lifUfcl  as  having  been  received  from  Strachan  Jones,  from  Lesst^r 
Shve  Lake,  in  18f)8,  but  the  skin  at  least  has  disappeared.  Macoun 
«JK  on  the  authority  of  Spreadborough : '' 

11r»t  seen  nt  Edmonton,  AUa.,  May  Jilst  |1S1>7|:  foninl  n  number  of  nests, 
•B  «i  the  iiTound  at  the  roots  of  n  Uttlo  clniiip  of  willows;  none  of  tho  nosts 
■wp  iiMjre  tliaii  fonr  Inches  nliove  tho  ground.  mihI  wim-o  iwmXv  of  tlry  jrrass 
&>«1  with  horse  hair;  egjcs  from  two  to  Vwv  in  t\  srt ;  •  ♦  •  connnon  in 
>n  tbe  o|)eu  countrj'  from  Ix?»ser  Slave*  Ljik(»  to  Pfjico  Kimt  UnnUn^.  I^it. 
*  ir»' In  Juiu*.  1!HW:  common  from  Edmonton  to  P(>nil>inn  River  in  J\uu\  is'JS. 

He  m-ords  also  specimens  taken  at  Edmonton  in  May,  1S!)7,  and 
™3e  River  Landing  in  June,  UHKi,  and  i'^i^i^  taken  at  Edmonton, 
w31  and  June  1, 1897.  Kussell  has  recorded  two  alleged  specimens 
™o  Fort  Rae,*'  but  they  prove  on  (wamination  to  have  been  incor- 
wrtly  identified. 


Cat.  Canadian  lUrds.  I'arl   III,  p.   llHi,   IImn. 
I  '^Xat.  Hist.  IU?v.,  II   (stHMMul  s<M-.),  p.  jsii.   is<;-j. 

*(Uit.  Canadian  Hinls.  rnrl  III.  |.p.  VX*,  VM.  UM)4. 
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Spizella  brcwcri  Cass.    Brewer  Sparrow. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1896  J.  Alden  Loring  observed  this  specie8 
along  the  streams  in  the  '  prairies '  between  Jasper  House  and  SmcAy^ 
River,  and  took  a  male  in  Smoky  Valley,  50  miles  north  of  Jasper- 
House,  August  26.    This  specimen  (No.  155779)  is  now  in  the  Bio*' 
logical  Survey  collection.  '■ 

Jnnco  hyemalis  (Linn.).    Slate-colored  Junco,  '^, 

This  common  species,  sometimes  called  *  tomtit '  in  the  Xorth,  m 
the  sole  representative  of  its  genus  throughout  most  of  the  wooded 
parts  of  the  Athabaska-Mackenzie  country.  Over  this  vast  regioil 
it  is  a  common  summer  resident,  being  one  of  the  earliest  of  th(|.  , 
smaller  migrants  to  arrive  in  spring  and  a  rather  late  lingerer  iai 
autumn. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  we  saw  numbers  daily  between  £dmonta!|. 
and  Athabaska  Landing,  April  29  to  May  5,  and  noted  the  species  f 
near  Poplar  Point  on  the  lower  Athabaska,  May  16,     In  the  vicinitjr 
of  Fort  Chipewyan  we  found  it  common  May  19  to  June  5,  and  oofcj  " 
lected  several  specimens.     After  leaving  Fort  Chipewyan  we  founi^ 
it  common  all  along  our  route  as  far  north  as  Fort  Rae.     We  note^   ' 
the  first  nest,  which  contained  four  apparently  fresh  eggs,  10  milei  ' 
below  the  mouth  of  Peace  River,  June  10.     At  Smith  Landing,  in  4  ; 
partially  cleared  tract  near  the  river,  we  found  several  nests  contaiifr^  ^ 
ing  young,  June  12  to  18.     At  Fort  Smith,  where  the  species  wa^   ' 
abundant,  we  first  observed  fully  fledged  young  June  25.     We  noted 
the  bird  almost  daily  along  Slave  River  between  Fort  Smith  and 
Fort  Resolution,  June  29  to  July  4,  and  saw  it  on  July  5  at  the  ' 
latter  point,  where  Alfred  E.  Preble  also  observed  it  almost  daily 
during  the  latter  half  of  July.     I  saw  it  nearly  every  day  at  Fort 
Rae,  July  19  to  29,  and  on  our  return  trip  noted  it  at  Athabaskft 
Landing,  August  30,  and  near  Vermilion  Creek,  September  3. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  found  this  bird  common  at  Edmonton, 
May  8  to  11,  and  daily  saw  a  few  between  Sturgeon  River  and  Atha-  ' 
baska  Landing,  Alberta,  May  13  to  15.     ^Miile  descending  the  Atha-  ■ 
baska,  May  10  to  June  2,  we  observed  the  bird  nearly  every  day,  '■' 
noting  a  pair  building  at  Grand  Rapid  on  May  23.     It  was  next- 
observed  at  Smith  Landing,  June  11.     It  was  common  below  Fort    ! 
Smith,  June  15,  and  one  or  two  were  seen  above  Limestone  Point,  •• 
June  17.     A  nest  found  on  June  20,  at  Fort  Resolution,  where  the  > 
bird  was  not  common,  contained  eggs  about  to  hatch.     The  junco  - 
was  noted   h\  mv  brother  and  Gary  on  several  occasions  at  Fort   ^ 
Providence,  Julv  3  to  7.     It   was  rather  common  on  the  Nahanni  -"' 
Mountains,  July  13  to  18,  where  a  nest  with  four  eggs  was  found    " 
Julv  17,  and  it  was  noted  at  the  mouth  of  Willow  Lake  River,  20 
miles  south  of  Fort   Wrigley,  July   19.     On  their  return  trip  the 
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uvs  noted  several  at  Crooked  Rapid,  August  IC,  and  found  the 
p<ecies  common  at  Grand  Kapid,  August  21,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
kthabaska  Landing,  September  1  to  20. 

During  my  trip  northward  fnnn  Foi-t  Rae  in  August  of  the  same 
reir.  I  noteil  the  species  on  Grandin  River,  August  4  and  5:  Lake 
Fiber,  August  8 :  and  Lake  Rae,  August  9.  Migrants  weiv  very 
cummon  on  the  small  lakes  north  of  Lake  St.  Croix,  August  II  and 
1^.  and  on  I.«uke  Ilardisty,  August  19.  A  few  were  si»en  at  our  camp 
an  of  I^ith  Point,  August  IM  and  September  1,  and  at  Fort  Frank- 
!bi.  Sepienilx*r  IS)  and  27,  one  l>eing  taken  on  the  latter  date.  The 
;«p»des  was  still  ccminion  near  the  mouth  of  Rear  River,  September 
3D:  at  Fort  Norman,  Octol)er  1;  and  l)etween  there  and  Gravel  Kiver, 
October  2  and  3.  A  few  were  seen  between  Fort  AVrigley  and  Xa- 
baimi  River,  October  13  and  15,  and  the  speci(»s  was  noted  for  the 
hst  time  al>oiit  50  miles  below  Fort  Simpson  on  Octobei*  U\, 
In  irK)4  I  first  noted  this  bird  at  Fort  Simpson  on  May  2,  when 

1  •ingle  individual  in  full  song  was  taken.  It  was  next  seen  May  r>. 
then  I  found  several  in  company  with  fox  sparrows  in  low  woods, 
ttd  the  species  was  common  frtmi  this  time.  It  was  lirst  st»cn  at 
Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence,  on  Mav  r>.  and  several  speci- 
iffis  were  taken  there  bv  MessiTS.  Mills  and  Jones  between  that  date 
ad  May  14.  H.  W.  Jones  also  took  a  nest  containing  four  eggs  at 
Fort  Simpson  on  June  5.  It  was  built  on  the  steep  si<le  of  the  river 
knk.  and  ^vas  quite  bulky,  the  outer  ])ortion  lM»ing  constructed  of 
fee  twigs,  strips  of  bark,  and  feathers.  This  foundation  inclosiMl  a 
eip->haped  nest  of  dry  grass,  thickly  lined  with  gray  dog's  hair. 
Doring  my  trip  down  the  Mackenzie  in  June  I  saw  a  few  at  Fort 
Xorman.  June  11  and  12,  and  noted  it  daily  at  Fort  (ioo<l  Hope,  flune 

2  to  24.  On  my  return  trip  I  ol)S(»rved  it  near  Mountain  Kapid.  on 
the  .Vthabaska*  on  August  10. 

J.  \y.  Mills  t<K)k  a  female  at  Willow  River.  Mav  7,  li)Or>.  II.  W. 
J'jotjs  ol>served  the  species  at  the  sani(»  place  on  May  1,  and  at  Fort 
Simpson  on  Noveml^er  18  of  the  same  year. 

Richardson  recordeil  this  sixvies  from  Fort  Sinip-on."  Ross 
li4«l  it  as  cKXMirring  in  the  Mackenzie  Kiver  region  north  to  Fort 
Twjil  IIoi>e.'*  MacFarlane  found  it  in  tlie  Anderson  Kiv<«r  regiou, 
»bi*re  it  nested  throughout  the  W(M)ded  country.'  S])ccimcn-  froui 
iltf  following  IcK'alities  are  in  the  National  Museum:  Fort  Kesohi- 
iMu  IWl  River  (with  four  i**z$J^),  Fort  Rae  (June  4.  Isri-J.  takc'U 
liih  four  eggs).  Fort  Simpson  (May  I,  IsfW)),  and  Fort  Siuith. 
>kin*i  were  received   also    from  Hig    Island,  and  e«rir^  tVoin  LevM'i" 


"Ann.  and  Mjik.  Nnt.  1 1 1st..  XI.  p.   is  I.  ls|:i. 
*Nat.  niBt.  Ui*v.,  II    (siM-niid  s«»r.K  p.  l'sl'.  isii:j. 
«Pnic.  U.  H.  Nnt.  Mns.,  XIV,  p.  n:i.  iMii. 
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Slave  Lake.     Macoun,  on  the  authority  of  Spreadborough,  gives  r 
as  a  common    species  at    Edmonton  and    south  in  the    foothills  f 
Crow  Nest  Pass,  as  common  from  Edmonton  to  Yellowhead  Pass  1r 
June,  1898,  and  as  abundant  from  the  mouth  of  Lesser  Slave  Bi^ 
to  Peace.  River  Landing  in  June,  1903.     On  the  authority  of  J.  jjf 
Macoun,  he  stated  that  it  was  common  [in  1888]  between  EdmoDli 
and   Athabaska   Landing  and   up  the  Athabaska   to  lesser  Sl0 
River,  rare  down  the  Athabaska  to  Fort  McMurray,  and  common  $ 
Methye  Portage  and  from  there  to  Isle  a  la  Crosse."    Seton  gives : 
as  occurring  in  1907  on  Great  Slave  Lake  east  to  its  eastern  end.*     ' 
J.  Alden  Loring  reported  the  species  common  at  Edmonton,  M- 
berta,  Septeml)er  7  to  20,  1894,  and  took  specimens  September  23  9^^- 
26.    In  the  early  summer  of  1896,  he  found  it  common  all  along  <| 
trail  to  the  westward  of  Edmonton,  taking  specimens  25  miles  nor0' 
west  of  Edmonton,  May  25,  and  at  Ste.  Anne,  May  27.    He  also  tol 
a  specimen  at  the  head  of  Grand  Cache  River,  August  31.    A  spei' 
men  taken  at  Baillie  Island,  May  22,  1901,  has  been  identified  by  Dr 
A.  K.  Fisher  of  the  Biological  Survey. 

Jnnco  hyemalis  connectens  Cones.    Shufeldt  Junco. 

The  form  designated  as  above  by  the  American  Ornithologiat 
Union  is  called  by  Mr.  Ridgway  Junro  oreganus  shnfelJU^  and  col 
nertens  is  considered  by  him  a  hybrid  between  Junco  hyenialis  a|| 
Jumo  ore(janui<  nhufeldti.  — 

Specimens  referred  to  J,  o,  shufelJti  by  Mr.  RidgAvay  were  take^ 
by  J.  Aldon  Loring  in  1896  at  the  following  localities:  Fifteen  mifc 
south  of  Henry  House,  where  he  reported  it  breeding  commonly  clos 
to  timber  line,  July  3  to  21,  and  took  a  specimen  July  13;  Smokj 
River  Valley,  50  miles  north  of  Jasper  House,  two  specimens,  Augua 
27;  and  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  25  miles  northeast  a 
Jasper  House,  one  specimen,  October  5.  Another  specimen  (No 
157815),  taken  on  the  Jasper  House  trail  40  miles  west  of  Edmonton 
on  May  80,  1890,  was  referred  by  Ridgway  to  '  connected  ft. ^ 

Macoun,  on  the  authority  of  Spreadborough,  gives  this  form  as  oc- 
curring in  the  Rocky  Mountains  south  of  Yellowhead  Pass  in  July, 
189S:  he  records  also  two  specimens  taken  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  ii: 
May,  1897.^ 

Junco  hyemalis  montanus  Ridgw.     Montana  Junco. 

This  species,  accordbig  to  Ridgway,  breeds  in  western  All)erta,  and 
specimens  identified  by  him  and  now  in  the  Biological  Survey  col- 
lection were  taken  by  J.  Alden  Loring  at  the  following  localities: 

"C'Jit.  Caimdian  Birds,  Part  III,  p.  fiOI.  IIKM. 

^  Auk,  XXV.  J).  72.  VM1H. 

'Tat.  raiiadian  Birds,  Part  III,  pp.  504,  .505,  1904. 
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Edmonton.  September  17  and  22,  1894;  Grand  Cache  River.  August 
Slind  September  4, 1896;  and  the  foothills  of  the  Koeky  Mountams, 
Smiles  northeast  of  Jasper  House,  October  5,  189(>. 

leloqiiza  melodia  (Wiis.).    Song  Spairow. 

This  widely  distributed  species  occurs  throughout  the  region  north 
to  Great  Slave  I^ke,  but  is  rather  rare  in  the  northern  part  of  its 
luge. 

In  1{K)1  it  was  common  about  Edmonton  and  on  the  road  to  Atha- 
bt^kat  Landing,  April  29  to  May  r>;  and  was  observed  at  (irand 
Sapid.  ^lay  10  and  11;  at  Brule  Rapid,  May  12;  and  near  the  mouth 
tf  the  Athabaska,  May  17.  Several  were  seen  near  Fort  Chiix»wyan, 
Miy  2:^  to  June  1,  and  a  male  was  taken  on  May  24.  The  sjMHues 
vfts  noted  also  near  the  outlet  of  Athabaska  Lake,  June  5,  and  10 
■iles  lielow  the  mouth  of  Peace  River,  June  12.  At  Fort  Smith 
■reral  were  heard  singing  on  the  morning  of  June  19,  and  at  Fort 
lie  I  collected  a  male,  the  only  one  observed  theiv,  on  Julv  29. 

In  the  spring  of  1908  we  found  it  conunon  at  E<hnont(m,  May  S  to 
Rand  lietwt*en  there  and  Athabaska  Landing.  May  11  to  15.  It 
n*  <Mminic>ii  and  was  noteil  nearly  every  day  as  w(»  (les<'en<led  the 
Alhnliuska.  May  H>  to  June  2.  Two  specimens  were  taken  at  (irand 
ibpid.  May  22.  The  species  was  next  noted  at  Fort  Cliij>ewyan, 
'June  3  anil  4,  and  at  Fort  Smith,  June  1-1.  It  was  last  seen  at  Fort 
bsi»lution.  wliei-e  a  pair  were  obsc»rved  by  Cary  in  the  shrubby  li(*ld 
brk  of  the  post  building,  Jime  22.  On  their  ivturii  trip  Alfred  K. 
P^rfile  and  ^lerritt  Cary  noted  *\  near  Brule  Rapi<K  August  is,  and 
feand  it  common  on  the  Athabaska  U^tween  House  River  and  Atiia- 
l»ska  landing,  August  22  to  September  2. 

In  1004  I  di<l  not  .see  this  sparrow  until  T  reached  Fort  M<*Murr5iy 
on  my  return  trip;  here  I  saw  several  on  August  11  and  14.  I  noted 
Ae  sptMMes  also  near  Cascade  Rapid,  August  H>.  and  found  it  rather 
cnmnion   Ijetween  La  Biche  River  and  Sandy  Crec^k  on   Si^iUeuiber 

1  and  2. 

Ross  recorde<l  a  specimen  of  McJospi.iff  </otf7(/!/\  probably  referring 
tip  this  species,  from  Big  Island."  Kggs  colh^ctt^d  at  the  post  on 
Miran  Lake,  eastern  Saskatchewan,  in  June,  ls91,  i)v  II.  MacKav, 
»^re  received  by  the  National  Museum.  Mjiroun.  on  the  authcuitv  of 
J.  M.  Macoun,  states  that  fin  lsss|  it  was  coiunion  on  the  Clear- 
«it*'r.  «m  ^lethye  Lake,  and  in  pla<-es  south  to  Ish*  a  la  ('ro>>e.  lie 
4ite^  also  that  Spreadborough  first  ob>erved  it  at  Kdinonton.  .\1- 
Irtta  [probably  in  1897],  on  A])ril  20,  and  foun«l  nests  May  20  and 
:T:  and  found  it  comnum  from  Kdinoutoii  to  tlie  crossinn^  of  McI^mhI 
R^VHf  in  June,  1898,  and   from  tin*  month  of  Le<s(»r  Slave  River  to 
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Peace  River  Landing  in  June,  1903,     He  records  also  specimens  froil 
Edmonton  and  Peace  River  Landing,  Alberta." 

While  collecting  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  in  the  early  autumn  0C 
1894,  J.  Alden  Loring  found  the  bird  fairly  common,  and  took  sped 
mens  on  September  11,  17,  and  18,  In  the  early  summer  of  1896  ti 
reported  it  uncommon  on  the  Jasper  House  trail,  taking  a  specuadl 
jibout  25  miles  northwest  of  Edmonton,  May  25.  In  the  early  autcoH} 
of  the  same  year  he  found  it  rare  and  difficult  to  obtain  along  tJBJ^ 
trail  between  Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River. 

Helospiza  lincolni  (Aud.).    Lincoln  Sparrow.  , 

This  is  the  common  song  sparrow  of  the  region.  In  1901  it  w§$ 
first  noted  near  Poplar  Point,  on  the  low^er  Athabaska,  where  a  ma| 
in  full  song  was  observed  May  16.  A  female  was  taken  at  Fort  Chip^ 
wyan,  May  23.  The  species  was  next  noted  at  Fort  Smith,  wl 
numbers  were  seen,  June  19  to  28,  and  three  specimens  were  colh 
It  was  noted  at  Fort  Resolution,  July  5  and  9,  and  at  Yellow! 
Bay,  on  the  Northern  Arm  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  on  July  16.  M 
Trout  Rock  a  nest  containing  four  eggs  was  collected,  together  witl 
the  female  parent,  July  17.  It  was  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  patdL 
of  thick  grass  near  water.  At  Fort  Rae  the  bird  was  noted  almoil 
daily,  July  19  to  29,  and  several  specimens,  including  young  not  loni 
from  the  nest,  were  taken  July  23  and  25.  On  our  return  trip  a  fell 
individuals  wen*  sc»en  on  the  Athabaska,  above  Pelican  Portagfr 
August  25. 

On  May  13,  1903,  we  first  observed  this  bird  a  few  miles  north  oi 
Sturgeon  River.  We  next  noted  it  50  miles  l)elow  Athabaska  Land- 
ing, May  17,  and  observed  it  at  Grand  Rapid,  May  21  and  22.  Wc 
did  not  again  note  it  until  Juno  17,  when  one  was  seen  near  Lime- 
stone Point,  on  the  lower  Slave.  We  found  it  verv  common  at  Fort 
Resolution  during  the  latter  part  of  June.  During  their  trip  to  the 
Mackenzie  my  brother  and  Gary  noted  it  at  Hay  River,  June  29,  and 
the  following  day  found  a  nest  containing  five  heavily  incubated  eggs, 
The  male  bird  was  shot  just  after  being  flushed  from  the  eggs,  show- 
ing that  it  assists  in  incubation.  A  few  others  were  noted  at  Fori 
Providence,  July  G  and  7;  at  the  mouth  of  Willow  Lake  River,  June 
19;  and  at  Fort  Wrigley,  June  21  and  22.  On  their  return  trip  they 
noted  an  adult  and  two  fledged  young  on  the  Athabaska,  below  Red 
River,  on  August  G,  and  found  it  common  along  the  river  from  Brule 
Rapid  to  Athabaska  Landing,  August  18  to  September  13,  and  near 
the  latter  place  up  to  September  23.  They  noted  it  also  near  Lily 
Lake,  September  24.  During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae, 
after  the  division  of  the  party,  I  observed  this  sparrow  on  Grandin 

"('at.  CanjHlian   Hirds,  l»art  III,  i>i».  r>07-5(K),  1J)04. 
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,  August  4  and  5;  on  Lake  Faber,  August  8;  and  on  Lake 
Lsty.  August   IG. 

he  spring  of  1904  I  s;iw  the  first  one  at  Fort  Simpson  on  May 
he  sf)ecies  was  next  seen  May  10,  on  which  date  it  was  common, 
as  noted  nearly  every  day  during  the  remainder  of  the  month, 
il  specimens  were  taken  near  Fort  Providence,  May  18  to  21, 
Us  and    Jones.     While  descending  the  Mackenzie  I  noted  it 

everv  dav  at  Fort  Norman,  June  11  to  15,  and  took  one  at 
fOod  Hope,  June  21.     On  my  return  trip  I  saw  it  near  the 

uf  Xahanni  River,  July  25;  found  it  common  at  Fort  Mc- 
y,  August  11  to  14;  and  saw  several  between  La  Biche  River 
.thabaska  Landing,  September  1.  IT.  W.  Jones  observed  the 
-  near  Fort  Providence,  May  14,  1905. 

s  bird  was  fii-st  recorded  from  the  Mackenzie  River  region  by 
who  listed  it  as  not  rare  north  to  Fort  Simpson  and  as  having 
x)llecte<l  at  that  post,**  Two  skins  from  Fort  Rae,  lalieled  as 
g  been  taken  with  eggs,  and  one  from  Fort  Resolution,  are  now 
National  Museum ;  and  the  bird  catalogue  shows  that  specimens 
received  also  from  Big  Island,  Fort  Simpson,  and  Lesser  Slave 

the  skin  from  the  latter  locality  being  accompanied  by  eggs. 
taken  at  Pelican  Lake,  eastern  Saskatchewan,  in  June,  1801, 
received  through  MacFarlane.  Macoun,  on  the  authority  of 
idborough,  states  that  this  bird  was  first  seen  at  Edmonton  on 
5,  1897,  and  a  nest  found  June  1;  that  it  was  observed  every- 
'  from  Edmonton  to  Yellowhead  Pass  in  June,  1808:  and  was 
lant  from  Edmonton  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake  and  Peace  River 
ing  in  11)03.*' 

\hlen  I^^ring  collected  a  specimen  at  E<lmonton,  Sej^tembor  8, 
ami  in  the  early  summer  of  181)0  rei)orte(l  tlie  species  al)un(lant 

>t reams  on  the  Jasj>er  House  trail,  taking  one  *25  miles  north- 
>f  Edmonton,  Mav  25. 

V 

piza  ^eorgiana  (Lath.).    Swamp  S[)arr()w. 

1001  the  swamp  sparrow  was  first  noted  at  Fort  Chipewyan, 
2->-  when  H^veral  were  K»en  and  one  was  takeu.  A  nest  found 
the  outlet  of  Athabaska  Lake,  June  4,  was  buih  in  a  tussock  at 
largin  of  a  marsh,  and  contained  live  eggs.  An  inunature  bird, 
rently  not  long  from  the  nest,  was  taken  at  Trout  Rock,  July 
id  another  at  Fort  Rae,  July  2*^. 

190:^  we  first  detected  the  swamp  sparrow  at  Fort  Resolution. 
23,  when  a  nest  containing  young  a  day  or  two  old  was  found 
>wamp  near  the  post.     During  my  trij)  northward   from   Fort 

«Nat.  Hist.  Kov.,  II   (stK-ond  sor.),  p.  lisi*,  \s{\2. 
'^Cat,  Canadian  Birds,  Piirt  III,  i».  r.i;i,  nM)4, 
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Rae,  I  noted  the  sjjecies  on  Grandin  River,  August  2.  My  brothr* 
and  Cary  observed  two  at  Hay  River  on  June  30,  and  took  a  mak,' 
the  only  one  seen,  in  a  swamp  at  Fort  Providence,  July  7.  On  thct 
return  trip  they  saw  several  near  Brule  Rapid,  August  18;  took  il 
immature  male  near  Grand  Rapid,  August  21;  and  observed  a  mnB$ 
ber  near  House  River,  August  22.  They  also  found  it  common  06it 
Athabaska  Landing,  September  3  to  5.  p 

In  11)04  I  saw  the  bird  only  at  Fort  Norman,  where  I  took  a  nw 
on  June  11.     It  was  in  a  muskeg  back  of  the  post  and  was  the  oril  - 
one  seen.     This  constitutes  the  most  northern  record  for  the  speoi  ; 
in  this  region.  * 

A  skin  taken  by  Kennicott  at  Fort  Simpson,  September  17,  199t  , 
is  in  the  National  Museum.    J.  Alden  Loring  reported  the  spedl^ 
common  at  Edmonton,  September  7  to  26,  1894,  and  took  four  sped  ■ 
mens.     Macoun,  on  the  authority  of  Spreadborough,  states  that  it  iv4 
observed  everywhere  in  the  marshes  from  Lesser  Slave  Lake  to  Peat 
River  Landing  in  June,  1903." 

« 

Fasserella  lliaca  (Merr.).    Fox  Sparrow.  j 

This  beautiful  species,  perhaps  the  handsomest  of  the  sparroni 
breeds  throughout  the  wooded  region.     It  is  one  of  the  earliest  4 
the  sparrows  to  arrive  in  spring,  and. its  sweet  song  may  be  heaKl, 
from  the  alder  and  w  illow  thickets  from  the  time  of  the  bird's  coitt 
ing,  though  often  a  late  snowstorm  w^hitens  its  haunts. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  it  was  first  noted  on  Smith  Portage,  wh^P^ 
Alfred  E.  Preble  heard  its  song  on  June  18.  A  male  was  taken  ft 
Fort  Smith,  June  23.  On  the  morning  of  July  9,  shortly  after  leav 
ing  Fort  Resohition  to  cross  (jreat  Slave  Lake,  I  heard  its  song  neai 
the  mouth  of  Shave  River.  I  found  it  conmion  at  Fort  Rae,  July  If 
to  29,  and  collected  specimens,  including  immature  birds,  on  Julj 
20  and  23. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  observed  the  fox  sparrow  at  Grand 
Rapid,  where  it  was  common  and  in  full  song  May  21  to  23.  It  was 
also  common  on  the  lower  Athabaska,  May  30  to  June  2.  It  wa« 
next  observed  on  Slave  River,  45  miles  below  Fort  Smith,  where 
several  were  seen  and  heard  on  June  15  and  10.  At  Fort  Providence, 
my  brother  and  Cary  noted  an  adult  bird  carrying  food  on  July  4^ 
and  collected  a  young  one  on  July  0.  On  their  return  trip  they  noted 
several,  both  old  and  young,  at  Fort  McMurray,  August  8  to  10;. 
and  two  at  Brule  Rapid,  August  18.  During  my  trip  northward: 
from  Fort  Rae  I  observed  it  on  Sarahk  Lake,  noting  several  there  on 
August  7. 

In  1904  I  first  saw^  this  sparrow  at  Fort  Simpson  on  May  6,  noting 
three.    It  was  common  May  7  and  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  its 

«  Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  p.  516,  1904. 
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>(>n<r-  fii"st  heard  on  May  ft,  was  conspicuous  in  tho  early  moni- 

njni>.     It   was  seldom  seen  at  this  phict^  during  tho  latter  part 

inoiiih.      At  Willow  Kiver,  near  Fort  Providence,  J.  W.  Mills 

lie  on  May  4.    While  descendin|r  the  Mackenzie  1  noted  it,  usu- 

I  willow  thickets  on  the  islands,  ii^*«r  the  mouth  of  Nahanni 
June  '\:  at   Fort  Norman,  .Time  11  to  15;  10  miles  below  Fort 

m.  June  !(>;  near  Sans  Sault  Kapid,  June  10,  and  at  the  Kam- 
June  'JO,  At  Fort  (mkkI  Ho|h»  the  bird  was  rather  couimon 
^1  lo  -24.  A  nest  found  June  21^  contained  three  eggs  almost 
to  hateh.  It  was  built  on  dry  ground  on  the  l)order  of  a  swamp 
inwardly  was  composiMl  of  grass,  moss,  and  strips  of  bark,  and 
iiifd  with  fine  grass  and  dog's  hair.  On  the  lower  Mackenzie 
*eel  rivers  I  frequently  saw  the  bird  June  25  to  July  1,  and  it 
oinnion  at  Fort  McPherson,  July  2  to  it).  A  number  of  s[)eci- 
were  laken.    On  my  i-eturn  trip  I  saw  the  bird  at  Fort  McMur- 

II  Au«xust  11. 

■iKinlson  gave  a  description  of  a  female  killed  at  (treat  Hear 
.  June  7,  1S»2(»;«  and  later  reconled  a  specimen  from  Fort 
-^iU.'  Koss  listed  the  species  as  commcm  in  the  Mackenzie  Kiver 
r.  north  to  La  Pierre  House/"  MacFarlane  found  it  tolerably 
Hill  on  Andei-son  River,  and  also  found  a  few  nests  on  vSwan 
r  in  the  Barren  (Jrounds  east  of  P\)rt  Anderson.''  Baird,  Brewer, 
Kiiigway  note  its  occurrence  at  Fort  Itesolution.  Fort  Simpson, 
<iiHMl  noi)e.  Peel  Kiver,  La  Pierre  House,  Anderson  Kiver,  and 
And*-r.s4)n,  and  skins  from  nearly  all  these  localities,  some  labeleil 

• 

■'■■»mpanie<l  hy  eggs,  are  now  in  the  National  Mu<eum.  Kggs 
J  ai  I>»-:ser  Slave  I^jike  were  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
tnichan  Jones.  The  following  dat(»s,  cojiied  from  the  bird  cata- 
-.  j»rol«il»ly  repiTsent  the  apju-oximate  dates  of  arrival  of  the 
r-  at  the>e  localities:  Fort  Sim])son,  May  ('»,  isr»():  May  5.  lsc»l ; 
S-rri-  I{i»us<\  Mav  20,  18()8. 
H-oiin  sjxsiks  of  the  bird  as  follows: 

I  •TIC  April  MK  ISl^T,  at  F^niioiitnn.  AltM.:  s:i\v  individii.Mls  np  lo  ,]\u\v  1  : 
jiiirs  «IoiintIi»ss  l>nH?<l  hen»:  nhst»rvtMl  two  iiuUvidnMls  iu*:ir  IMiiionton  .Iniip 

•*;  •oiiinioii  from  I<,4»KHPr  Sliiv(»  Kiv4M-  to  INnh-i'  Kiver  L:in(lin;r.  I:it.  Ttit^  iTi'. 
llit*,.      4  Spn»jiUlM)r<aiKh.)      Not  rnrc  :it   Kort  Mr.Mnrray,  at  tlit»  «*nnilniMHM» 

'  ('l«-;irwat«*r  Kiver  and  tho  Athnhnsk.i.   Int.  ."»<»'    lo' ;    nn<>  binl  and   iifst 

;^  M^-thye  Portajro;   cjtkh  not  liatclinl  .Inly  is.  isss.      (j.  m.  .Ma«nnn.) 

-  also  records,  on  the  authority  of  Uaine,  nests  found  by  (\  K. 
tiakt'r  at  Peel  River  June  10.  IIHM),  and  at  the  same  |)lace  by  I.  (). 
-;:»-r  June  !•  1898.*^     Seton  n^cords  the  fox  s])arrow  from  the  limit 


«  F'annn  IioroaU-Aniori«ana,  II.  p.  J.'s.  is:tl. 
*»  Ann.  and  Majr.  Nat.  Hist.,  XI.  p.  ist.  isi;!. 
c  Sat.  Hi8t.  Rov.,  II   (s«HMMi(l  scr.).  ]>.  I's-j.  isc.u. 
««Proc.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mns..  Xiy.  i».  \\:\,  isiu. 
«Cat.  Canadian  nirds.  Tart  III,  p|).  .Ms.  .".15).  IIMM. 
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of  trees  on  Artillery  Lake,  where  one  was  noted  August  5,  1907,  aiL. 
from  the  eastern  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake  September  11.** 

Fasserella  iliaca  schistacea  Baird.     Slate-colored  Sparrow. 

Macoun  records  a  specimen  taken  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  May  I. 
1807,  by  Spreadborough.^ 

Fipilo  maculatus  arcticns  (Swains.).     Arctic  Towhee. 

Macoun,  on  the  authority  of  Raine,  records  two  sets  of  four  egH  - 
taken  at  Fort  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  June  12,  1898.     The  nests  w# 
constructed  of  roots  and  grass  and  placed  in  low  shrubs  a  few  incfai 
above  the  ground.^ 

Zamelodia  Indoviciana  (Linn.).     Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. 

This  beautiful  grosbeak,  until  a  few  years  ago  unknow^n  to  t| 
northwestward  of  the  lower  Saskatchewan,  is  now  ascertained  to  Oi 
cur  regularly  in  the  upper  Saskatchewan  and  the  lower  Athabadhj 
Peace,  and  Slave  river  valleys. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  8,  1901,  w'hile  encamped  near  t|^, 
banks  of  Slave  River,  10  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Peace,  I  wi 
surprised  to  hear  the  beautiful  song  of  this  bird  from  the  top  otd 
tall  poplar  near  our  tent.     A  short  search  revealed  the  singer,  whil 
immediately  flew  ofT-kito  the  forest  and  could  not  be  found.     A  fsf^ 
hours  later  another  bird  was  discovered  and  shot  in  a  poplar  grof 
near  camp.     During  the  next  few  days  the  species  was  found  to  t 
fairlv  common  in  the  vicinitv,  and  a  nest  was  found  on  June  10.     I. 
was  placed  about  12  feet  above  the  water  in  a  clump  of  willows  groin 
ing  in  a  flooded  swamp,  and  was  collected,  together  with  the  pareo 
birds.     The  nest  was  of  the  usual  type  and  contained  four  fre.sh  eggi 
On  the  following  day  another  male  was  taken  in  the  vicinity.     Afte 
we  left  this  place  we  did  not  again  note  the  species  until  we  wen 
descending  lower  Slave  River,  July  2,  when  a  male  was  seen  at  i 
point  about  100  miles  below  Fort  Smith. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  ol:)served  the  rose-breasted  grosbeal 
about  80  miles  below  Fort  McMurray  on  the  morning  of  May  29 
when  we  awoke  to  find  it  common  among  the  willows  and  poplars 
now  bursting  into  leaf.  During  this  and  the  two  following  dsLy* 
we  were  seldom  out  of  hearing  of  the  rich  voice  of  this  beautiful  bird 
The  last  were  seen  at  a  point  about  25  miles  above  the  mouth  of  th« 
river,  where  the  poplar  woods  gave  way  to  low  w^illows,  which  aw 
not  to  the  liking  of  the  bird.  On  their  return  trip  Alfred  E.  Prebk 
and  Merritt  Cary  noted  one  at  (jrand  Rapid  on  August  20. 

"  Aiik,  XXV.  p.  73.  1908. 

n'at.  Canadian  Hirds,  Part  III,  p.  522,  1904. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  524,  1904. 
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i  1W4  I  noted  this  species  only  at  Fort  McMurray,  where  I  saw 

ral  in  pi>plar  woods  on  August  12.     To  some  of  the  voyagers  on 

Athabaska  it  is  known  as  the  '  cannibal  bird,'  and  they  believe 

it  eats  smaller  birds.      Since  our  discoverv  of  the  bird  on  the 

« 

ibia.^ka  and  Slave  rivers,  Macoun  has  published  notes  of  its 
nvnce  still  farther  west,  as  follows: 

^  seen  at  Edmonton,  Alta.,  May  15,  1897;  found  a  nost  [May  201  in  an 
trtisb  about  10  feet  from  the  j:roun<l,  noHt  a  very  slijrht  affair,  in  fact,  I 
jiee  the  €*>r>rs  quite  tbrou^b  it;  it  was  just  a  few  sticlis  [)lact»<l  in  the  forli 
t>U5li.  Kjrjp*  three;  tlie  male  was  sitting  on  the  ejxjrs;  common  in  the  im)i>- 
.-*ls  fniui  Kdmonton  to  the  McIakhI  River  (in  ISOS)  ;  common  from  Lesser 
•  I^ke  to  Peace  River  Tending,  Uit.  HO"  15',  June,  1!K)3.  (Spread- 
RdL>  Common  from  Lesser  Slave  River  down  tlie  Atl!M!>asca  River  t(» 
McMurray,  I^t.  5<i°  40':  not  rare  up  tlie  Clearwater  River  to  Methye 
ise  n^V^].      <J.  M.  Macoun.) 

e  al>o  records  specimens  from  Peace  River  Landing  and  Edmon- 
ind  eggs  from  the  latter  place." 

aina  amoena  (Say).     Lazuli  Bunting. 

male  was  taken  bv  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Morritt  Carv  at  Fort 
ridence  on  July  4,  1903.      It  was  singing  from  a  young  spruce 

dry  muskeg  near  the  post,  and  was  the  only  one  observed.  The 
I  ipparently  is  not  known  to  occur  regularly  nearer  to  this  place 
1  southern   British  Columbia. 

iBga  lndoviciana  (Wils.).  Louisiana  Tanager. 
hi-i  mountain-loving  tanager  is  a  regular  summer  resident  of  the 
Jiha>ka,  Slave,  and  upper  Mackenzie  valleys.  Many  of  the  iii- 
itants  are  nnich  surprised  to  learn  that  the  local  fauna  includes 
la  bird — to  them  appearing  of  almost  tropical  brilliance;  others 
MJescrilx?d  it  to  me,  and  know^  its  song. 

1  the  season  of  1901  this  tanager  was  first  noted  at  our  camp  near 
It  I^  Brie,  12  miles  noilheast  of  Fort  Chipewyan.  May  2i'u  when 
€curecl  a  female.  A  few  days  later,  while  encamped  on  an  island 
•the  outlet  of  Athabaska  Lake,  we  found  the  bird  to  l)e  rather 
mon,  and  took  several  specimens  of  both  sexes.  ,Iiine  1  to  1.  ( Mher 
viduals  were  seen  at  the  mouth  of  Peace  Hiver.  rlnne  (>,  and  about 
liles  Ixdow  that  point,  June  V\.  The  species  was  not  again  noted 
1  we  were  descending  lower  Slave  Iviver,  when  we  found  the 
lins  <»f  one  in  the  stomach  of  a  young  duck  hawk  killed  'J')  miles 
w  Fort  Smith,  June  30,  and  saw  several  indiviihuils  at  points 
It  T.")  and  100  miles  bcdow  Fort  Smith,  rhilv  1  and  *J. 


"  Cnt.  r.-iiiadlan  irmls,  TaiM  III.  pp.  ."»i»s.  r.:jo.  pjot. 
441:51-  -No.  27— as L»U 
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On  May  14,  1903,  we  first  observed  this  bird  near  Sandy 
20  miles  south  of  Athabaska  Landing,  Alberta,  noting  a  male  in 
song  in  a  grove  of  Banksian  pines.     Another  male  was  takem. 
Grand  Rapid,  May  21,  and  others  were  seen  between  Grand 
and  Cascade  Rapid,  where  the  species  was  common.     It  was 
daily  in  numbers  along  the  Athabaska  between  Red  River  and 
Athabaska  delta  May  20  to  31.    A  few  were  seen  on  Rocher  Bi 
June  6,  and  on  Slave  River  above  Smith  Landing,  June  10,  and  |S^ 
species  was  rather  common  along  Slave  River  between  Fort  S 
and  a  point  about  90  miles  below  there,  June  15  and  10.    It  was 
observed  near  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  River,  the  most  northerly 
where  the  si)ecies  has  been  detected.     Here  my  brother  and 
saw  a  pair  on  July  11,  the  male  singing,  and  heard  two  males  Ji 
19.    On  their  return  trip  they  saw  several  on  the  Athabaska  40  mi 
below  Red  River,  August  0,  and  a  few  at  Fort  McMurray,  A 
11  and  12,  taking  one  on  the  latter  date. 

In  1904,  w^hile  on  my  return  trip,  I  saw  several  at  Fort  McMu 
August  11  and  12,  and  collected  one  on  the  former  date. 

Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  note  the  occurrence  of  this  bird  ..a 
Fort  Liard.*»    The  bird  catalogue  of  the  National  Museum 
tw^o  specimens  taken  there  in  the  spring  of  1868,  by  W.  J.  Mc 
one   (No.  35002),  from  Fort  Halkett,  British  Columbia,  taken 
WilHam  Brass;  and  another  (No.  19541,  male),  from  Fort  Sim 
taken  May  31,  18(50,  by  B.  R.  Ross.    Russell  records  a  specimen  t 
at  P^ort  Chipewyan,  June  28,  1893.^     Macoun's  notes  from  Al 
on  this  species  are  as  follows: 

Abundant  at  Athabasca  Landing,  00  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  and  up  fS^t, 
Athabasca  to  Ix^sser  Slave  Kivor.     A  few  were  seen  down  the  Athabasca  t 
Fort  McMurray,  lat.  50°  40'.     (J.  M.  Macoun  [laSS].)     Common  from  the  moot 
of  Lesser  Slave  Kiver  to  Peace  Ulver  Landing,  lat.  5(>°  ir>',  in  June,  1003:  flit^ 
seen  May  8th,  1S07,  at  Lklmonton,  Alta.:  after  this  date  they  became  comnoMOl'.^ 
and  soon  l>egan  to  breed:  common  from  Edmonton  to  Yellowhead  Pass  In  Jont^r 
1808  [SpreadbonM'ghl. 

He  also  records  specimens  from  Edmonton  and  Athabaska  Landv— 
ing,  Alberta.'' 

J.  Alden  Loring:  reported  seeing  a  pair  near  Henry  House,  ami 
took  a  specimen,  presumably  one  of  the  same  birds,  at  that   plaoi >^ 
September  10,  1895.    In  the  early  summer  of  1896,  while  on  his  way  . 
from   Edmonton   to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  saw   several   on  the-j 
Jasper  House  trail,  and  al.^o  noted  a  number  15  miles  south  of  Henrys- 

House  in  July,  and  collected  a  specimen  there  July  15.  '■ 

,  '•  'I 

«H!st.  N.  A.  Birds.  I^ind  Hirds,  I,  p.  4.38,  1874. 

^Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  2G8,  181)8. 

<^Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  pp.  534,  535,  1904. 
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{hpenbis  (Linn.).    Purple  Martin. 

The  only  reliable  record  of  this  sj)ecies  in  any  part  of  the  Macken- 
iregion  which  I  find  is  that  of  Macoun,  who  says,  on  the  authority 
\i  Spreadborough : 

Otenrrd  two  at  the  eroBSing  of  the  McLeocl   River,    I  west  |    of   Kdmonton, 
krKlil<OS.    ♦     ♦     ♦     Observed  several   in  tlie  dead  woods  nortli  of  IVace 
[ftv.Dfur  White  Mud  Kiver,  lat.  50°  20'  in  June,  lira." 

Richardson's  record  of  its  occurrence  at  Great  Bear  Lake  is  proba- 
ao  error.*' 

lelidon  Innifrons  (Say).    Clitf  Swallow. 
Thi^  sociable  species  is  a  connnon  smnnier  resident  throtiofhont  the 
poo  north  nearly  to  the  Arctic  coast,  nesting  on  the  faces  of  cliffs 
Iclav  banks,  and  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  buildings  of  the  trading 

In  the  >pring  of  15)01  we  first  noted  the  cliif  swallow  at  Fort 
iipewyan,  where  a  number  were  seen  on  May  »n.  We  next  ob- 
red  it  on  June  11,  10  miles  below  Peiuv  Kiver,  where  a  large  col- 
ly was  nesting  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  During  the  first  100 
of  oiir  journey  along  Slave  River,  below  Fort  Smith,  we  fre- 
illy  ol)served  the  species,  June  21)  to  July  1,  and  collected  a  speci- 
011  the  latter  date.  The  nests  were  often  built  on  the  face  of  a 
in*  bank  amid  the  nesting  holes  of  a  colony  of  bank  swallows,  and 
twcp  species  ^eeme<l  to  l)e  on  the  best  of  lenu^.  When  we  asconded 
Athabaska  in  August,  desiTted  nests  were  freiiuently  seen,  but 
*»ith  the  exreption  of  a  pair  which  were  ^tlll  lingering  nbout  a  nest- 
^>ile  near  Pelican  Rapid  on  August  '24,  we  observed  none  of  the 
iinfc. 

Id  the  spring  of  1903  cliff  swallows  were  first  observed  ')0  miles 
rfow  Fort  McMurrav  on  the  morning  of  Mav  'JO,  when  a  few  W(»re 
iHL  A  number  were  noted  at  Smith  Landing.  June  1*2.  and  at  Fort 
aith.  June  14:,  and  they  were  common  along  Slave  River  between 
rtv  and  Limestone  Point,  Jime  15  to  17.  The  -pccies  was  observed 
Fort  Providence  bv  mv  brother  and  Carv,  Julv  2  to  S.  where  sev- 

•'ft'  •  ■ 

il  i>airs  had  nests  <m  one  of  the  |)ost  buildings:  and  it  was  noted 
■olietwe<»n  there  and  Fort  Simpson,  July  i).  and  at  the  latter  place, 
iiy  10.  On  their  return  trip  it  was  observed  at  Fort  Sim|)M)n,  »luly 
.and  at  Fort  McMurray,  August  1:1.     During  my  trip  northward 

'•'at-  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  p.  r^is.  hm)}. 

'It  n»alv«*s  it.*<  first  apiHfnrance  on  (Jreat  I'.eur  Lake  on  tho  17th  of  May,  at 
i-  li  Tiiue  tbe  snow  still  partially  covers  tlio  ;:roiin«l.  and  tlio  rivors  and  lakes 
»  f:ist  IkmhhI  in  ice."  (Fauna  noreali-AnioricaiiM.  II.  p.  ;;:;.">.  ls:>l.)  Tw<»nty 
'-r«  iiifer  li**  si>eak8  of  it  thus:  "On  the  Wiiiipoi:  it  jtho  hank  swallow)  was 
-^••iajcini«'<l  l»y  the  purple  swift  {Pnnjuc  imrinni  a\,  whoso  northern  liuiil  we 
tlzuit  ascertuUi."     (Arctic  Seurcliiug  Rxpeditiun,  1,  p.  '1'2\),  IbOl.) 
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from  Fort  Rae  in  August  I  saw  the  deserted  nests  of  a  colony  OOL 
rock  in  the  channel  north  of  Lake  Hardisty.    (See  PL  XXIII,  fig.S 

In  1904  I  first  saw  clilF  swallows  on  my  arrival  at  Fort  Normi 
on  June  10,  when  I  found  a  breeding  colony,  with  nests  nearly  fij 
ished,  established  under  the  eaves  and  gables  of  the  main  dwellil 
house.  Here  I  collected  several  specimens  and  was  informed  tb 
the  birds  had  arrived  about  June  1.  While  traveling  down  (| 
Mackenzie,  I  noted  the  species  at  Wolverene  Rock,  June  18,  and| 
the  Ramparts,  June  20.  Both  of  these  localities  offer  ideal  nestH 
sites  and  the  birds  were  building  by  hundreds.  At  Fort  Good  Hoi 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Ramparts,  a  few  were  nesting  under  the  eaviij 
thus  showing  their  preference  for  the  haunts  of  man,  though  natltfi 
nesting  sites  were  close  at  hand.  After  leaving  Fort  Good  Hopd^ 
saw  a  few  a  short  distance  below  that  post,  June  25,  and  others 
the  site  of  old  Fort  Good  Hope,  June  28.  During  my  return  tri| 
found  the  birds  conunon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ramparts,  July  19. 

This  widely-distributed  species,  at  that  time  undescribed,  was 
observed  in  this  region  during  the  summer  of  1820  on  Frankluf 
first  northern  journey,  and  later,  under  the  name  Hirundo  lunifrak 
is  referred  to  by  Richardson  as  follows: 

It  was  seen  in  great  nuiiibers  by  Sir  John  FrankUn's  party  on  the  journey  fhi 
Cumberland  House  to  Fort  Enterprise,  and  on  the  banks  of  Point  Lake^  ! 
latitude  65°,  where  its  earliest  arrival  was  noted  in  the  following  year  to) 
the  12th  of  June.« 

During  his  second  northern  journey  Franklin  observed  the  bird  \ 
Fort  Chipewyan  in  the  summer  of  1825,  and  refers  to  the  occurrenw 
as  follows: 

Fort  (^hipewyan  was  this  summer  vlsiteil,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  large  flig 
of  swallows,  resembling  the  house  martins  of  England.  They  came  in  a  b<M 
on  thM  25th  of  June,  and  immwliately  began  to  construct  their  earthy  net 
under  the  ledge  of  the  south  front  of  the  house.^ 

He  also  states  that  in  1827  they  arrived  at  the  same  place  on  Mj 
12/'  Richardson  states  that  clusters  of  nests  of  this  species  were  < 
frequent  occurrence  on  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  Barren  Grounds,  ai: 
were  not  uncommon  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Slave  and  Mackei 
zie  rivers,  and  referring  to  its  nesting  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  says: 

This,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  is  the  first  instance  of  this  species  of  swaUc 
placing  itself  under  the  protection  of  man  within  the  widely  extended  laiK 
north  of  the  Grejit  Lakes.** 

The  nesting  of  the  species  on  the  banks  of  the  Coppermine  is  aL 
recorded  by  Richardson,  who  mentions  that  Doctor  Rae  found  tl 
birds  at  the  mouth  of  Kendall  River  on  May  28,  1849,  when  the  nesJ 


«  Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  II,  p.  331,  1831. 

^  Narrative  Second  Expedition  to  Polar  Sea,  p.  8,  1828. 

<^  Ibid.,  p.  307,  1828. 

^  Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  II,  p.  331,  1831. 
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beoi  constructed  but  the  eggs  not  yet  laid."  Ross  listed  the 
5S  as  common  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  Rat  River, 
IS  having  been  taken  at  Fort  Simpson.^  MacFarlane  refers  to 
ird  as  follows : 

STid.  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  nests  of  these  Swallows  were,  for  the 
me,  built  under  the  eaves  of  the  three  principal  buildings  of  F'ort  Good 
3Iackeiisie  Kiver,  but  as  many  of  the  young  were  destroyed  by  Indian 
«ly  one  hundred  nests  were  constructed  at  tlie  same  place  the  following 
In  1800  a  bird  of  this  si)ecies  was  observed  closely  examining  the 
i*f  the  houses  at  Fort  Anderson,  but  ♦  ♦  ♦  it  flew  away  and  never 
?d.  They,  however,  breed  in  large  numbers  along  the  banks  of  the 
irt  and  Aiiderscm  rivers,  whence  several  examples  were  obtained.^ 

rd  records  specimens  from  Fort  Resolution,  Big  Island,  and 
Good  Hope/  Macoun,  on  the  authority  of  Spreadborough, 
that  this  species  was  first  seen  at  Edmonton,  May  13,  1807;  a 
ere  nesting  on  the  cut  banks  of  the  rivers  between  Edmonton  and 
upper]  Athabaska  in  June,  1898;  very  abundant  along  Peace 
•  in  11>03.*  Seton  records  the  cliff  swallow  as  nesting  in  great 
ies  on  the  cliffs  of  Artillery  Lake  in  1007/ 

ido  erythrogastra  Bodd.    Bam  Swallow. 

e  l>am  swallow  occurs  throughout  the  region  noith  to  Givat  Boar 
and  the  lower  Mackenzie,  but  is  somewhat  local  in  distribution 
eldoni  is  abundant.  In  its  choice  of  nesting  sites  it  seems  about 
ly  partial  to  cliffs  and  buildings,  but  from  the  scarcity  of  the 

probably  the  majority  nest  in  the  natuial  manner. 
1IK)1  this  bird  was  not  noted  until  we  reached  Fort  Resolution, 
r  a  few  individuals  were  seen  dailv,  Julv  5  to  0.  While  cross- 
rreat  Slave  Lake  to  Fort  Rae  I  found  a  small  colonv  nestin<r  on 
"ecipitous  sides  of  a  rocky  island  near  the  moutli  of  tlie  Northern 
July  15,  and  collected  a  nest  containing  five  eggs,  and  n  female 

The  birds  were  rather  wild,  even  while  we  were  in  close  prox- 
to  their  nests.  The  nest  taken  was  built  on  a  >uiall  projecting 
on  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  diil'  about  1-^2  feet  above  the 
.  and  is  composed  outwardly  of  mud  mixed  with  a  little  moss, 
with  a  layer  of  dry  gi-ass,  and  with  a  thick  inner  lining  of 
frs  of  a  species  of  gull  (L(frus),  and  of  the  >caup  ducU  (Mttriht 
7).  A  single  bird  w^as  seen  near  Fort  Rae  July  'Jl. 
the  summer  of  1903  wx^  first  observed  the  barn  swallow  at  Fort 
iition.    noting  a  few^  there  fhww  ±1  and   2-^.     During  my  trip 

«  Arctic  Searching  Kxi)0<liti(m.  II.  p.  'JH.  1>C»1. 
^Nat.  Hist.  Ilev.,  II   (scmoikI  scr.).  p.  *Jso.  1S(;l». 
<^Pr(K*.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus..  XIV.  p.  44:^  ism. 
*Rev.  Am.  Hirds,  i).  LMH).  May.  IHJn. 
<^Cat.  Canadian  lUrds.  Part  III,  p.  540.  IlKM. 
f  Auk,  XXV,  1).  7:],  IJKJb. 
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[iii^rocne  bicolor  (VieilL).    Tree  Swallow. 

Hiis  swallow  has  been  detected  as  far  north  as  Great  Bear  Lake 
Fort  Xorman,  but  is  rare  at  that  latitude,  though   common 
ly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  region.     In  1901  we  saw  a  few 
iduals  flying  about  a  small  pond  near  Sturgeon  River  on  May  1, 
next  ofeerved  a  number  of  the  species  30  miles  south  of  Atha- 
Landing,  May  4;  while  we  were  descending  the  Athabaska, 
50  miles  below   Athabaska   Landing,  May  7,  a  small  com- 
IT  flew  past  in  the  midst  of  a  driving  snow  squall.     We  after- 
noted  the  species  near  the  delta  of  the  Athabaska,  May  17; 
mouth  of  Peace  River,  June  5 ;  and  25  miles  below  that  point, 
13.    At  Fort  Smith  we  saw  a  few  and  took  specimens  on  June 
^ifter  which  date  the  species  was  not  seen, 
the  spring  of  1903  we  noted  the  tree  swallow  at  Edmonton, 
Sand  10,  and  we  saw  several  daily  between  Sturgeon  River  and 
ska  Landing,  May  13  to  15.    While  descending  the  Athabaska 
observed  it  between  Little  Buffalo  River  and  Stony  Rapid,  May 
;I0  miles  below  Fort  McMurray,  May  29;  and  on  the  lower  Atha- 
May  31.    We  noted  a  few  on  Rocher  River,  June  8 ;  near  Smith 
r.  June  10;  and  at  Fort  Resolution,  June  20  and  20. 
May  11,  1904,  H.  W.  Jones  saw  one  at  Willow  River,  near 
Ph)vidence.    Females  were  collected  at  the  same  place  by  Mills 
Jones  on  May  20.    At  Fort  Simpson  T  saw  the  first  one  on  May 
find  noted  single  birds  on  May  23,  24,  and  25.    I  did  not  observe 
fcrther  north.     H.  W.  Jones,  in  letter,  reports  the  species  near 

Providence,  May  7,  1905. 

Kchardson  stated  that  this  species  breeds  at  Fort  Norman.''    Ross 

it  as  rare  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  Fort  Good 

.*  Baird  recorded  specimens  from  Big  Island  and  Fort  Simp- 

Kennicott  noted  it  at  Fort  Resolution,  Mav  12,  18G0.''     Both 

*nd  eggs  were  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  Ix^sser 

^"^  Lake  by   Strachan   Jones.      Russell    records    four   specimens 

at  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  20,  1893.^*    Macoun  gives  the  follow- 

notes: 

^^■wved  from  the  mouth  of  I^esser  Slavo  River  to  Poaoo  Rivor  LniuliiiR,  Lnt. 
K'.  June,  1003;  first  seen  at  p:(lmout(ni,  Alta.,  April  noth,  1807,  breedinp  in 
lite  in  May.     ♦     ♦     ♦     Seen  from  Edmonton  to  JasiK»r  Ilonsi*,  brooding 
*»'«»  in  trees  in  June,  1898.     (Sproadborou^h.)     "^     ♦     ♦     A  few  sijooimens 
f*B^«vn  l^etween  Athabasca  I-Jindinjr  and  Lessor  Slave  River;  and  a  few  indi- 


<»  Arctic  Sean-hlnp  ExptMlition.  I.  p.  2(K).  is.",!. 
^Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.).  p.  2S0.  isrrj. 
'•Rev.  Am.  Birds,  p.  208.  May.  ISIm. 
<*  Trans.  Chicago  Acad.  Scl..  I,  p.  170.  18G9. 
<^  Expl.  In  Far  Nortli,  i).  2G8,  1808. 
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vidua  Is  at  north  end  of  Methye  Portage;  about  half  a  dozen  birds  on  laleiki^^ 
Crosse  Lake  [1888].     (J.  M.  Macoun.)  «  .^: 

Tachycineta  thalassina  lepida  Meams.    Western  Violet-green  SwaBoiif  ^ 

In  notes  on  migration  sent  to  the  Biological  Snr\^ey  from  Bii 
Deer,  Alberta,  by  F.  L.  Farley,  this  species  is  noted  as  arriving  Mi|( 
18,  1892,  and  May  7,  1893.     *  ]^ 

Macoim  states  that  Spreadborough  observed  a  few  at  Henry  HoQJi 
Athabaska  Pass,  in  July,  1898.^ 

Biparia  riparia  (Linn.).    Bank  Swallow. 

Countless  thousands  of  bank  swallows  breed  in  the  region  DOf.*' 
under  review,  mainly  along  the  courses  of  the  larger  rivei^,  where  tii. 
clay  banks  afford  ideal  nesting  sites.    As  the  traveler  passes  col<n| 
after  colonv  of  busv  swarms,  whose  nesting:  burrows  dot  the  faces  #» 
the  numerous  cut  banks,  he  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  their  pt^  , 
digious  numbers.  J 

In  1901  this  bird  was  first  noted  on  Slave  River  10  miles  below  A, 
Peace,  where  large  numbers  were  breeding,  June  0  to  11.  We  saw*i- 
few  at  Fort  Smith,  June  19,  and  while  descending  Slave  River  t. 
Great  Slave  Lake  found  the  species  abundant  from  Fort  Smith  neai^. 
to  the  lake,  June  29  to  July  3.  ?. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  observed  the  bank  swallow  at  Edmoii. 
ton.  May  8,  noting  several  individuals.  We  did  not  again  detect  till 
species  until  we  reached  Fort  Smith,  and  we  found  it  abundant  aloni 
the  river  between  there  and  Fort  Resolution,  June  15  to  19.  Mj 
brother  and  Gary  found  it  abundant  also  along  the  Mackenzie  between 
Fort  Providence  and  Fort  Wrigley  in  July,  evidently  incubating  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  month.  On  their  return  trip  thej'  saw  two  ai 
Fort  McMurray  on  August  10. 

In  1904  this  species  arrived  at  Fort  Simpson  May  26,  when  I  saw. 
about  half  a  dozen  and  took  one.  I  did  not  note  it  again  until  May  81. 
While  descending  the  Mackenzie  I  found  it  abundant  near  Nahanni 
River,  June  3;  between  Blackwater  River  and  Fort  Norman,  June  9 
and  10;  and  between  Wolverene  Rock  and  Fort  Good  Hope,  June  18 
to  20.  At  Fort  McPherson  I  noted  a  few  on  July  11,  14,  15,  and  16w 
On  my  return  trip  I  noted  it  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Good  Hope^ 
July  18;  near  Wolverene  Rock,  July  20;  and  near  Birch  Island, 
Jufy  21. 

Edward  Sabine  states  that  swallows  were  seen  during  the  excursion 
across  Melville  Island  in  Jime,  1820,"  Fisher,  who  observed  the 
birds  referred  to,  mentions  that  they  were  seen  about  some  sand- 
stone cliff's  near  Liddon  Gulf  on  June  12,  and  refers  to  them  as 

«  Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  pp.  547,  548,  1004. 

Mhi(i..  p.  550.  IIXM. 

^  Supi)l.  to  Ai»i)eudlx  Parry's  First  Voyage,  p.  ccx,  1824. 
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knk  swallows,  his  identification  probably  being  correct."  Riclmrd- 
OD  observed  thousands  fluttering  about  the  entrances  of  their  hur- 
iwrs  in  the  river  banks  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  July  i 
flSi'6].  and  judged  that  they  had  arrived  at  least  a  fortnight  pre- 
riously.*  MacFarlane  found  the  species  nesting  in  considerable  nuni- 
kRon  Anderson  River.^  Baird  recorded  specimens  from  Big  Island, 
Fort  Good  Hope,  and  Fort  Simpson,''  and  a  spocimc^n  fiom  the  last 
iDcality  is  still  in  the  National  Museum;  the  catalogue  of  the  col- 
lection shows  that  skins  were  received  also  from  Fort  Resolution  and 
Fort  Andei^son.  Macoun  states  that  Spreadborough  noted  its  arrival 
it  Edmonton.  Alberta,  May  8,  1897,  and  found  it  connnon  from 
Slave  Lake  to  Peace  River  Landing  in  June,  lOOS.*' 


kabycilla  garrula  (Linn.).     Bohemian  Wax  wing. 

Although  this  beautiful  and  widely  distributed  bird  was  detected 
■trly  a  century  ago  in  the  region  now  under  consideration,  which 
probably  comprises  its  principal  breeding  ground  in  America,  its 
letting  habits  are  still  very  imix»rfectly  known. 

In  ll»01  we  first  noted  the  waxwing  50  miles  below  Fort  Smith, 
Jane  30,  noting  a  single  bird.  On  the  morning  of  July  2,  we  saw  a 
mmber  about  100  miles  IkjIow  Fort  Smith.  Thev  were  vor\  rest- 
fe*?.  flying  back  and  forth  betAveen  the  sunnnits  of  the  lofty  spruces, 
Ifid  disiipj-)eared  lK»fore  I  was  able  to  obtain  specimens.  The  siglit 
rf these  birds  recalled  to  my  guide  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  a  flock 
It  Fort  Smith,  while  we  were  encamped  there  late  in  June.  I  saw 
I  single  bird  at  Fort  Rae  on  July  2.S. 

On  June  11,  1908,  we  saw  a  flock  of  about  a  dozen  at  Smith  Laud- 
in;?.  Tlie  sj>ecies  was  next  observed  on  llu»  mountains  near  tlie 
iy»uth  c»f  Xahanni  River,  where  mv  brother  and  (\irv  noted  a  few 
on  July  15,  10,  and  18.  Whih»  traveling  along  (h(»  southern  slioii* 
of  Great  Bear  Lake  I  saw  a  flock  of  al)ou(  IT)  on  tlie  aflcMiKJon  of 
SeptHnhKT  S.  They  were  busily  feeding  anion^^  tin*  l)ranche^  of  white 
=pnice*;,  but  lK»coming  suddenly  ahirmed  (hey  arose  in  a  body  and 
feappeared  lx»fore  I  could  observe*  their  liabits  or  secure  >])eciniens. 
Tbe  -pe<Mes  is  said  to  occur  oeeasionally  at  Fort  Simpson,  but  (hir- 
i!igmy  residence  there  I  saw  mnuK 

This  *^|)erics,  comnum  to  Europe  and  Ameri<*a.  wa<  fir-«t  detected 
ot  thi^  I'ontinent  in  the  region  now  under  consideration.  l)einL'"  oh- 
•fH't^l  alw-iut  the  *<ame  time  at  two  widely  -ei)arated  points.  r»ona- 
part**  figured  and  described  a  feniah*  taken  March  -JO.  l^-J^t  |prolKil>lv 

*»  Journal   Voyji^^c  of  I)is<-«»vciy.   p.  L>J1.    l^iil. 
^  Fauna  Horeall-AiiuTicnnji.  11.  j..  :\:\\.  ls;n. 
«PrcK*.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mns..  XI\'.  p.   \\:\,  isin. 
<'Rov.  Am.  lUnls.  p.  :\V.k  Mm.v.  1m;.%. 
<^Cat.  CauMdian  Hiids.  Part   111.  p.  .Vc\  IIMM 
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a  mistake  for  1826],  on  the  "Athabasca  River,  near  the  Rocky  Moiw  * 
tains." «    Richardson,  referring  in  part  to  the*  same  circumstaMJi'^' 

says : 

ThlB  elegant  bird  has  only  lately  been  detected  in  America,  having 
discovered,  in  the  spring  of  1826,  near  the  sources  of  the  Athabasca,  or 
River,  by  Mr.  Drummond,  and  by  myself  the  same  season  at  Great  Bear 
in  latitude  65**.     Specimens,  procured  at  the  former  place,  and  tranami 
to  EiUgland  by  the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  were  communl 
by  Mr.  Leadbeater  to  the  Prince  of  Musignano,  who  has  introduced  the 
Into  his  great  work  on  the  birds  of  the  United  States.     ♦     *     ♦     It  aj 
in  flocks  at  Great  Bear  I^ke  about  the  24th  of  May,  when  the  spring 
has  exposed  the  berries  of  the  alpine  arbutus,  marsh  vaccinium,  &c. 

He  gives  also  a  description  of  a  male  taken  at  Great  Bear  Lalw* 
King  speaks  of  the  bird  as  abundant  at  Fort  Reliance  in  the  'spiiii| 
of  1834.^    Ross  records  the  species  as  having  been  taken  at  Foii'- 
Simpson  and  at  Fort  Liard  in  February,  and  states  that  he  had 
informed  by  Mr.  John  Hope,  a  missionary  residing  at  Fort  Frai 
Great  Bear  Lake,  that  it  nests  in  considerable  numbers  in  that  vii 
ity.**     Baird  records  specimens  from  Fort  Rae,  Big  Island,  Foii- 
Halkett,  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  P^ort  Anderson,  and  an  egg  tal 
on  Anderson  River.^    This  egg,  together  with  the  skin  of  the  pai 
(No.  27307),  and  a  specimen  from  Fort  Simpson,  are  still  in 
National  Museum.     MacFarlane,  in  notes  sent  to  the  Smithsoi 
mentions  a  flock  seen  at  Fort  Anderson  on  May  27,  1865.     Macoi 
states  that  Spreadborough  saw  three  near  the  summit  of  the  Rodgri- 
Mountains,  in  the  Athabaska  Pass,  July  11,  1898.^ 

J.  Alden  Loring  reported  that  a  flock  was  seen  at  Henry  House  in 
the  autumn  of  1895.     In  1896  he  noted  several  small  flocks  on  the 
trail  between  Smoky  River  and  Jasper  House  in  the  early  autumn, 
and  reported  seeing  large  flocks  almost  daily  along  the  trail  between- 
Jasper  House  and  Edmonton  during  the  latter  part  of  October  and  . 
the  early  part  of  November.    He  took  a  specimen  at  Henry  House  . 
October  12;  two  15  miles  west  of  that  place,  October  19;  and  three 
at  Jasper  House,  October  23.    H.  W.  Jones  reports  taking  this  species  ' 
at  Hay  River,  Great  Slave  Lake. 

Bombycilla  cedrorum  Vieill.    Cedar  Waxwing. 

The  cedar  waxwing  occurs  regularly  in  the  Athabaska  and  Peace 
River  valleys,  and  sparingly  as  far  north  as  the  upper  Mackenzie. 
In  1901  it  was  observed  only  at  Grand  Rapid,  where  a  number  were 
seen  August  21. 

«  AuKTieim  Ortutholopy,  IH.  pp.  14,  15,  pi.  16,  fig.  2,  1828. 

'^  Fauna  BoreaU-Americaiia.  II,  pp.  237,  238,  1831. 

^  Narrative  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocean,  II.  p.  270,  1836. 

<^Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II   (second  ser.),  p.  280,  1862. 

cRev.  Am.  Birds,  p.  407.  May,  18(K>. 

/  Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  p,  557.  1904. 
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In  the  springs  of  1903  it  was  first  observed  near  Sandy  Creek, 
where  a  flock  of  about  15  was  seen  in  a  grove  of  Banksian  pines, 
Miy  14.  It  was  next  noted  near  the  mouth  of  WiHow  Lake  River, 
tbere  on  July  11>  my  brother  and  Gary  observed  a  flock  of  10  fly- 
otohincT  in  a  burnt  tract.  On  their  return  trit)  thev  found  the 
fedes  rather  conunon  on  the  Athabaska  alK)ve  Fort  McMurray. 
The  birds  usually  frequented  the  brules  on  the  slopes  of  the  valley, 
rften  flying  over  the  river  in  pui'suit  of  insects.  The  species  was 
loted  as  follows :  Fort  McMurray,  August  8  to  1*2,  common :  Moun- 
Uinto  Cascade  rapids,  August  14,  common :  Crooked  Rapid  to  Hoiler 
lapid,  August  lO  and  17,  rather  commcm;  Swift  Current  Rapid, 
AngUit  28,  25  individuals;  Athabaska  Landing,  September  2  to  11, 
amnion. 

In  11K)4  I  saw  the  cedar  waxwing  only  while  ascending  the  Atha- 
kyu  on  my  return  trip,  noting  several  above  Little  Hutfalo  River, 
ingiLst  20,  and  finding  it  common  at  Grand  Rapid,  August  2^3. 

Previous  to  our.  investigations  in  the  region,  the  cedar  waxwing 
ippsrently  had  not  been  recorded  north  of  central  AlU'rta.  Hoth 
skin"*  and  v^iX:^  were  received  by  the  Smithsonian  from  I^csser  Slave 
Uke.  where  thev  were  taken  in  180S  bv  Strachan  Jcmcs.  Macomi 
MUfefthat  J.  M.  Macoun  fin  1888]  fomid  the  bird  common  on  u|)pcr 
tlMrwater  River,  on  Methye  Portage,  iuid  in  places  between  Ah'thye 
Uke  and  Isle  a  la  Cix)sse;  and  that  Spreadborongh  found  it  connuon 
from  Edmonton  to  Athabaska  Pass  in  Jmie,  1S!>S,  and  along  Peace 
Riw  in    latitude  r>()°  in  July,  liXKl" 

In  the  early  autunm  of  1805  J.  Alden  LcJi'ing  fomid  the  species 
''•nmion  all  along  the  route  from  Kchuontoii  to  (he  mountains,  and 
frpi»rte<l  that  he  saw  two  iidividuals  at  Henry  House.  He  states 
tbi  in  \HiH\  he  found  it  conunon  along  the  same  route  during  the 
^riy  summer,  and  that  it  was  conunon  and  breeding  IT)  miles  south 
»>!  Henrv  House,  July  J)  to  21. 


borealis  Vieill.     NoHhern  Shiike. 

Tliougli  bree<ling  throughout  the  wooded  region,  tlii.^  >peci(»s  was 
tMohi  ol)Si.Tveil  during  our  journeys.  In  \\H)\  it  was  noted  but 
'•Cfv.  a  single  bird  being  seen  at  the  bonier  of  a  small  mar>h  near 
Save  River,  25  miles  below  the  Peace.  ,Inne  12. 

In  the  summer  of  U)Ol]  I  saw  one  on  the  i^laml  at  (irand  Ivaj)i<l  on 
May  Si,  The  sixties  was  next  observed  by  us  at  the  mouth  of 
M'Virar  Bay,  (treat  Bear  Lake,  Sej>tenjber  1(),  when  I  took  twc) 
-:•-•  imens,  an  adult  nude  and  a  f(Mnale  of  the  year.  1  ^aw  another  in 
'.II-*-  pursuit  «)f  a  badly  frightened  robin  at  Fort  Franklin.  Septem- 
>r  '2't.  While  aseendin«r  the  Mackenzie  1  ol»erved  sintrle  birds  10 
-lii*^  alx>ve   Fort  Nonnan,  October  2:    10  miles  below    lilackwater 


«rat.  Canadian   Minis,    Part    III.   p.  r»tn,    1JM)J. 
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River,  October  6 ;  and  below  Roche  Trempe-l'eau,  October  8.  Afta 
reaching  Fort  Simpson  I  saw  the  bird  but  once,  noting  one  on  No 
vember  5. 

In  1904  I  saw  one  at  Fort  Simpson  on  April  16.  Two  spednMii 
in  the  museum  at  that  place  were  taken  some  years  ago  at  Fort  Bif 

Ross  recorded  the  northern  shrike  as  not  rare  in  the  MackeiUii 
River  region  north  to  Fort  Good  Hope,  and  as  having  been  tak^L  i| 
Fort  Simpson.  MacFarlane  found  it  breeding  in  the  AnderMl 
River  country,  and  obtained  a  nest  containing  six  eggs  at  Fort  AndMi 
son,  June  11,  1863,  and  another  on  Anderson  River  to  the  northwaS| 
of  the  post."  Baird  i-ecorded  specimens  from  Fort  Resolution,  Fof 
Rae,  Fort  Simpson,  Peel  River,  and  Fort  Liard.^  Seton  records  4i 
species  from  Fort  Reliance.*^  \ 

In  the  autumn  of  1896,  J.  Alden  Loring  observed  several  indivi4 
uals  of  this  species  near  Baptiste  River,  between  Jasper  House  uA 
Smoky  River.  The  stomach  of  one  killed  there  September  30  im 
filled  with  blueberries.  He  saw  several  also  on  the  trail  betweei 
Jasper  House  and  Edmonton  later  in  the  autumn.  = 

Lanius  ludovicianns  excubitorides  (Swains.).    White-rumped  Shriki 

Spreadborough  observed  a  pair  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  May  18 
1897,  enga|red  in  building  a  nest.**  The  species  seems  to  be  rathei 
common  o^i^the  plains  of  the  lower  Saskatchewan,  from  which  regid 
it  was  firj^^^escribed. 

Vireosylva  olivacea  (Linn.).     Red -eyed  Vireo. 

This  persistent  songster  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant  through 
out  the  region  north  to  Gi'eat  Slave  Lake  and  the  upper  Mackenzie 
and  during  June  and  July  its  cheerful  strain  continually  greets  th< 
traveler  as  he  journeys  along  the  streams. 

In  1901  we  first  noted  this  vireo  at  our  camp  near  Point  La  Brie 
12  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  27,  and  collected  a  paii 
at  the  same  place  May  20.  We  found  it  common  near  the  outlet  oi 
Athabaska  Lake,  June  1  to  4,  and  saw  or  heard  it  almost  daily  along 
our  route  between  that  point  and  Fort  Smith,  June  5  to  18.  W( 
saw  a  few  at  Fort  Smith,  June  19  to  28,  and  collected  a  specimen 
June  25.  While  we  were  de.scending  lower  Slave  River,  we  noted  it 
at  points  just  below  Fort  Smith,  June  29;  7i)  miles  below,  July  1; 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  July  4.  I  observed  it  at  Fort  Reso- 
lution, July  7  and  8,  and  Alfred  E.  Pi-eble  noted  it  there  on  July  22, 
While  we  were  ascending  the  Athabaska  we  heard  one  singing  a 
short  distance  below  (irand  Rapid  on  August  20. 

«  ri(H-.  V.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV.  p.  444,  1891. 
''  Ke\ .  Am.  Riids.  i).  442.  June.  186<k 
^Auk,  XXV.  p.  7:^.  IOCS. 
^  Cat.  Cauadiaii  Birds,  Part  III,  p.  569,  19(M. 
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the  spring  of  1903  we  first  observed  it  at  Poplar  Point,  on  the 

•  Athabaska,  on  May  30.  We  again  noted  it  near  the  mouth  of 
iver,  June  1,  and  saw  several  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  June  4.  The 
?s  was  abundant  from  this  time  on,  and  we  observed  it  dailv 

Rocher  and  Slave  rivers  until  June  10,  when  we  reached  Fort 
ution.  Here  it  was  common  also  and  we  saw  or  heard  it  nearly 
day  during  the  latter  part  of  June.  My  brother  and  Gary 
it  almost  daily  at  Fort  Providence,  July  2  to  8,  and  observed 
Fort  Simpson  on  July  10.  They  observed  it  also  on  the  Na- 
i  Mountains,  July  12  to  14,  and  near  the  mouth  of  Willow  Lake 
".  July  10.  On  their  return  trip  they  heard  one  at  Red  River, 
Lst  1>,  and  found  the  species  common  lx»tween  Brule  Rapid  and 
d  Rapid,  August  18  to  21,  taking  a  specimen  on  the  latter  date. 

•  the  division  of  the  party  I  frequently  heard  it  at  Fort  Resolu- 
and  it  was  still  in  full  song  when  I  left  there,  on  July  17. 

11H>4  I  firs-t  saw  the  sj^ecies  on  an  island  8  miles  lx»low  Fort  Wrig- 
ti  the  morning  of  June  8,  when  several  birds  were  observed,  evi- 
y  new  arrivals.  I  did  not  note  the  species  farther  north,  and 
saw  it  on  July  24,  while  on  my  return  trip,  noting  several  near 
nni  River.  It  was  rather  common  at  Fort  McMurrav  on  Au- 
12. 

i?  sp>ecies  was  first  recorded  from  the  region  by  Richardson,  who 
a  specimen  from  Fort  Simpson.^  Baird  recorded  skins  from 
Resolution  and  Fort  Simpson;^  and  eggs  have  been  talcen  at  {\w 
jK^sts.**  Specimens  of  the  bird  and  its  (»ggs  were  sent  to  the 
isonian  Institution  from  Lesser  Slave  Lake  ))v  Straelian  Jones 
>S.  Russell  took  the  species  at  Fort  Chipewyan  in  June,  18t):i'' 
un  .slates  that  [in  1888]  J.  M.  Macoun  found  this  ])ir(l  eonnnon 
f  Athabaska  between  Orand  Rapid  and  Fort  McMuriay,  as  well 
the  Clearwater,  and  between  Methye  Luke  and  Isle  a  la  Crosse. 
dnionton,  in  1897,  Spreadborough  i\i'>t  noted  it  May  \'\,  and 
I  a  nest  with  eggs  on  June  3.  In  1808  Ik*  found  it  conmion  be- 
i  Edmonton  and  Athabaska  Pass,  and  in  ,lune.  IWA,  l)etween 
r  Slave  Lake  and  Peace  River  Landing.'  MaeFarlane,  in  a 
script  list,  slates  that  a  female  was  shot  bv  Mr.  Reid  near  Fort 
idence.  May  15,  1880,  and  identified  by  J.  J.  Dalgleish. 

fylva  pMladelphica  Cass.    Philadelphia  Vireo. 
ilK)l   this  rare  species  was  noted  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  23, 
a  male  was  shot  from  a  mixed  flock  of  small  migrating  birds. 

«Ann.  and  Majr.  Nat.  Hist.,  XI,  p.   ls-l.  1S43. 

6  Uev.  Am.  Hirds,  p.  IVA^k  May,  ^S{\^\. 

*-  Hist.  N.  A.  Birds,  Land  Hirds,  I,  |).  ;UJ4.  1874. 

'«Exi)l.  in  Far  Nortli,  p.  liOS,  1SJ)S. 

«  Cat  Canadian  Birds,  Tart  111,  p.  571,  1004, 
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cade  Rapid  on  the  morning  of  May  28,  and  others  30  miles  below  i-^J^^* 
Fort  McMurray  on  May  29.  The  species  was  rather  common  on  the  -  <^"^'"i^^ 
lower  Athabaska,  May  31  to  June  1,  and  during  our  northward  jour-  :-'' J^i'^^a* 
ney  was  last  detected  on  Rocher  River,  June  8.  On  their  return  -*^i '^^•^rjiJ  ^ 
trip  in  the  fall  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Gary  noted  one  near  ti^iiiiljr-^ 
Swift  Current  Rapid,  August  28;  and  took  a  male  on  the  Athabaska  -:  J^J' 
above  Athabaska  Landing  on  September  10.  --.Uarjrrxj 

In  the  spring  of  1904  H.  W.  Jones  saw  the  first  one  near  Fort'^-^'r.  #-3^ 
Providence,  May  IG,  and  Jones  and  Mills  took  males  on  May  18  and^*-  ^'^h  jr  — 
20.  At  Fort  Simpson  I  saw  the  first  one  May  22,  took  a  pair  on  -  •«•/  "J- 
May  23,  and  noted  a  few  May  24,  2G,  and  27.  During  my  trip  dowii> '::<'/  -j 
the  Mackenzie  1  met  with  it  only  at  Fort  Norman,  collecting  one  oi|i.^.uiir  /  ^^ 
June  14.  On  my  return  trip  I  saw  one  at  r'ort  McMurray  August ^:aL<I  *_ 
12.     In  1905  Jones  observed  it  near  Foi-t  Providence  on  May  19.  .-^k  ^_m 

'  A  number  of  specimens  of  this  species  were  collected  at  Fort  Simp*?^rri  -         ^ 
son  by  Kennicott  and  Ross,  and  one  taken  at  that  place  by  the  lattefj:*^  ub-/  ^, 

May  28,  1861,  is  recorded  by  Baird."    The  catalogue  of  the  birds  TOks^x  >,-  ^^ 

the   National   Museum   records  a   specimen    (No.   61203)    taken  bjji.p,,-. 
Strachan  Jones  at  I>?sser  Slave  Lake.     Russell  records  one  taken  fi^-^{ 
Fort  Chipewyan  May  26,  1893.^    Macoun  states  that  Spreadborou|^:,^ 
first  noted  the  species  at  Edmonton  on  May  6,  1897,  and  saw  one  illWj^ 
dividual  at  Peace  River  Landing  in  June,  1903.*^  ;  j^^^ 

Helminthophila  rubricapilla  (Wils.).     Nashville  Warbler. 

Richardson  figured  and  described  a  specimen  obtained  at  CumbeiJ '^^^  -^' 
land  House  May  15,  1827/'     Ross  gave  the  species  as  rare  north  ti^-*-~^=^ 
Fort  Resolution,  implying  its  occurrence  at  that  point.*^     Thourf.'/' 
there  is  sdtne  probability  of  error  in  the  latter  record,  the  specie)  ^'^-^^ 
probably  occurs  regularly  in  the  southeastern  part  of  our  region.       ^^L£  -• 

Helminthophila  celata  (Say).     Orange-crowned  Warbler. 

In  1901  this  bird  was  first  seen  at  Fort  Chipewyan  on  May  23.    4 
female  was  taken  at  our  camp  near  Point  La  Brie,  May  27,  and  a  nfia|L 
near  Fort  Chipewyan,  June  1.     The  species  was  next  seen  at  FoE   ^ 
Resolution,  where  a  nest  containing  eggs  advanced  in  incubation  w*'"^ 
taken,  together  with  the  female,  on  July  9.     The  nest  was  \Awx^^ 
among  thick  grass  on  a  sloping  bank,  and  was  composed  outwa 
of  grass  and  Eqnisetum  stems,  with  a  layer  of  finer  grass  and  wii 
an  inner  lining  of  hair. 

In  the  spring  of  1003  the  orange-crowned  warbler  was  first  08'*' 
served  on  the  lower  Athabaska,  where  it  was  rather  common  on  ttt 


«Ri»v.  Am.  Birds,  p.  lOS,  May,  1866. 
&Exi)l.  in  Far  North,  p.  268,  1898. 
^Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  IH,  p.  581,  1904. 
<*  Fauna  Boroali-Anierieana.  II,  p.  220,  1831. 
t'Nat.  Hist.  Uev.,  II  (second  ser.),  p.  279,  1862. 
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Loming  of  May  31.    It  was  next  noted  at  Smith  Landing,  June  11 ; 

as  ratlier  common  on  Smith  Portage,  June  13;  and  was  observed  on 

le  louver  Slave,  June  19.    A  specimen  was  taken  at  Fort  Resolution, 

une   2:2,    and   several  individuals  were  observed  there  on  June  24. 

4y  brother  and  Cary  heard  a  few  in  poplar  woods  at  Fort  Provi- 

lence,  July  7  and  8,  and  saw  numbers  in  alder  thickets  on  the  upper 

slopes  of  the  Nahanni  Mountains  on  July  15.    On  their  return  trip 

ihey  s>a>v  sev^eral  birds  at  Fort  McMurray,  August  9  and  10,  and  near 

Quito  River,  August  28.    During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae, 

after  the  division  of  the  party,  I  saw  one  on  Lake  Hardisty,  August  IG, 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  noted  the  first  individuals  at  Fort  Simp- 

aoQ  on  Alay  21,  taking  two  females.     I  saw  a  single  bird  at  Fort  Nor- 

nan.  June    12;  and  on  my  return  trip  saw  one  near  the  mouth  of 

Xahanni  River,  July  24. 

Baird    recorded  specimens  from  Fort  Simpson  and  Fort  Resolu- 
tkm.  the  hitter  taken  May  22,  18G0,  by  Kennicott.**    Baird,  Brewer, 
md  Ridgvray  describe  nests  and  eggs  from  Great  Slave  Lake,  and 
tiUte  that  the  species  was  found  breeding  near  Fort  Resolution,  and 
•t  Fort  Rae  and  Fort  Anderson.^    In  the  latter  region  MacFarlane 
considered    it  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  warblers,  but  found  several 
lests.^      Macoun,  on  the  authority  of  Raine,  records  a  nest  found  at 
Peel  River,  June  18,  1900,  by  C.  E.  Whittaker;  and  under  the  name 
ff.  '*.  Intescens^  records  specimens  taken  at  Edmonton.** 

J.  Alden  I-iOring  reported  this  species  common  in  poplai^s  along 
Hreams  in  the  mountains  north  of  Jasper  House  in  August,  189G, 
^ until  a  severe  snowstorm  in  the  latter  part  of  August  sent  them 
iD  south-"^  He  took  a  specimen,  now  in  the  Biological  Survey  coUec- 
ten.  at  the  head  of  Grand  Cache  River,  Alberta,  on  August  31. 

The  V>reeding  birds  of  western  Alberta  are  referable  to  the  form 
ifecribed  as  Vermivora  c.  orestera,*'  The  typical  form,  however, 
occurs  in  the  same  region  in  migration. 

UBinthophila  peregrina  (Wils.).    Tennessee  AVarbler. 

This  species  breeds  abundantly  throughout  the  region  north  to 

Gmt  Slave  Lake  and  the  upper  Mackenzie.    In  1901  it  was  first  de- 

ncar  Fort  Chipewyan,  where  a  specimen  was  taken  June  1. 

her  was  shot  on  a  wooded  island  near  the  outlet  of  Athabaska 

•  June  2,  and  others  were  collected  10  miles  below  Peace  River, 

ime  10,  and  at  Smith  I^anding,  Jime  17.    At  Fort  Smith  the  species 

«Rev.  Am.  Birds,  p.  177.  April,  lH(r.. 
*Hl8t.  N.  A.  Birds,  Lniul  Birds,  I.  p.  204,  1K74. 
^^Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  \\,  444.  ISJU. 
*Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  pp.  r>s7,  5ss,  1004. 
<^  Oberholser,  Aulc,  XXII,  \).  24:5,  lj)ur>. 
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was  common  June  19  to  28,  being  noted  almost  daily,  usually  in  scat- 
tering woods  of  poplar  and  Banksian  pines. 

Nests  containing  eggs  were  found  by  Alfred  E.  Preble  on  June  20 
and  27,  the  eggs,  five  in  number,  being  fresh  in  each  instance.    The  - 
first  nest  was  embedded  in  the  moss  at  the  foot  of  a  clump  of  dead  t 
willows  near  the  edge  of  a  dense  spruce  forest.    It  was  rather  slightly 
built  of  dead  grass  with  a  lining  of  the  same  material,  and  was  pro-  ■ 
tected  from  above  by  the  overhanging  bases  of  the  willows,  and  by 
the  strips  of  bark  which  had  fallen  from  them,  so  that  the  nest  could  i 
be  seen  only  from  the  side.    The  second  nest  was  more  bulky,  was  .»> 
composed  outwardly  of  shreds  of  bark,  coarse  grass,  and  Equisetutm  *. 
stems,  and  was  lined  with  fine  grass.    It  was  placed  on  the  ground  r. 
beneath  a  small  fallen  tree,  in  a  clearing  which  had  been  swept  by  fire  -. 
a  year  or  two  previously.    The  set  collected  on  June  20  (No.  29619|>i 
National  Museum)  may  be  described  as  follows:  Ground  color  puHlr 
white,  sparingly  marked  with  small  spots  of  raw  umber,  cinnamcHw^ 
dark  ecru-drab,  and  lavender,  the  latter  color  in  most  cases  underlying^ 
the  other  markings.    The  spots  are  thickest  at  the  larger  end,  whers^, 
they  usually  form  a  broad  and  irregular  band.    These  eggs  measum  , 
as  follows:  17.5  by  13;  17  by  12.8;  16.6  by  12.4;  16.8  by  12.2;  17.2  by ;  ^ 
12.4.    The  other  set  (No.  29618),  taken  June  27,  is  noticeably  differenfe^ 
in  coloration.    In  three  of  the  eggs  the  ground  color  is  pure  white^,. 
heavily  spotted,  principally  about  the  larger  end,  where  the  spots  form 
a  distinct  ring,  with  burnt  umber,  fawn,  lavender,  and  a  few  specks, 
of  black.     In  the  two  remaining  eggs  the  ground  color  is  creamy*/ 
white,  almost  completely  obscured  by  very  fine  specks  of  brown,  and 
with  larger  spots  of  fawn  scattered  here  and  there,  and  spots  of  burnt 
umber,  fawn,  and  lavender,  together  with  a  few  black  specks,  covering 
the  larger  ends.     The  eggs  in  this  set  average  slightly  shorter  and 
relatively  broader  than  the  others,  and  measure:  15.6  by  12.6;  16.2 
by  12.8;  16.2  by  12.2:  16.2  by  12.2;  16.4  by  12.8. 

Later  in  the  same  season  the  Tennessee  warbler  was  noted  at  Fort  ' 
Resolution,,  July  9,  and  I  took  newly  fledged  young  at  Fort  Rae,  July  ^' 
19  and  27. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  noted  this  species  at  Cascade  Rapid  "^'^ 
on  the  morning  of  May  28,  finding  it  abundant  and  in  full  song.  We'  ; 
next  observed  it  on  the  lower  Athabaska,  where  it  was  common,  May*^^  t 
80  to  June  1.  It  was  common  on  Rocher  River,  June  6  to  8;  at  the  r 
mouth  of  Peace  River,  Jime  9;  at  Smith  Landing  and  on  SmitiiU^ 
Portage,  June  11  to  18;  and  on  Slave  River  between  Fort  Smith  and'  ^ 
Fort  Resolution,  June  15  to  10.  At  Fort  Resolution  it  was  frequently"^- 
noted  during  the  latter  part  of  June. 

During  the  forenoon  of  June  25,  an  extremely  windy  day,  weij,. 
observed  a  remarkable  movement  of  these  warblers.  They  cam6>^ 
from  the  northward,  flying  over  the  point  of  land  on  which  the  fort^"^. 
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t  built  in  loose  flocks  of  from  10  to  20  individuals.  After  passing 
the  point,  they  either  struck  out  directly  across  the  bay  or  skirted 
the  shore,  in  either  case  having  to  face  a  strong  southeast  wind. 
Some  paused  a  few  moments  among  the  low  bushes  on  the  point,  but 
die  slightest  alarm  started  them  off.  The  flight  lasted  over  two 
hoars,  and,  during  this  time,  upward  of  300  birds  were  seen  from  our 
(amp.  Two  specimens,  a  male  and  a  female,  were  collected.  The 
wnries  of  the  female  contained  eggs  only  slightly  developed. 

During  their  trip  to  the  Mackenzie  my  brother  and  Gary  found 
this  species  rather  common.     They  noted  a  number  at  Hay  River, 
- Jwe  30  and  July  1,  and  several  daily  at  Fort  Providence,  July  2  to  8. 
They  observed  the  species  at  Fort  Simpson,  July  10;   found  it  com- 
about  the  base  of  the  Nahanni  Mountains,  July  13 ;  and  observed 
on  Mount  Tha-on'-tha,  at  an  altitude  of  about  1,500  feet,  on 
|Wy  16.     On  their  return  trip  they  noted  three  individuals  near 
le  Rapid,  August  18,  taking  a  young  male,  and  saw  several  at 
id  Rapid,  August  20.     I  observed  one  on  an  island  about  50 
northeast  of  Fort  Resolution,  on  July  21,  while  crossing  Great 
[SiTe  Lake,  and  noted  another  on  lower  Grandin  River,  on  August  2. 
In  1904  I  saw  the  first  individuals  of  this  warbler  near  the  mouth 
Xahanni  River  June  3.    Two  days  later  I  took  one  at  the  base 
the  Nahanni  Mountains  near  the  same  place.     I  found  migrants 
ion  on  an  island  in  the  Mackenzie  8  miles  below  Fort  Wrigley, 
the  morning  of  June  8,  and  collected  a  pair.     I  did  not  see  the 
farther  north,  and  on  my  return  trip  noted  it  only  at  Fort 
[XcMurray^  where  I  took  one  August  12. 

In  a   collection  recently  received  are  three  specimens,  including 
[kih  sexes,  taken  at  Fort  Simpson,  May  23,  1905,  by  J.  W.  Mills. 

This  species  was  first  reported  from  the  region  by  Richardson, 

[who  listed  a  specimen  from  Fort  Simpson.**     Baird  recorded  speci- 

from  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  and  Fort  Simpson.''     In  the 

Ittlkction   of  the  National  Museum  are  two  specimens  from   Fort 

jSmpson,  taken,  respectively,  May  30,  1800,  and  May  26,  1802;  and 

from  Fort  Smith,  taken  July  1,  1892,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor. 

ther,  taken  by  the  same  collector,  June  9,  1S92,  at  Grand  Rapid, 

ibaska   River,  is  recorded  in  the  catalogue.     Russell  took  four 

►ns  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  30  to  June  0,  1893.^     Macoun 

this  bird  as  follows: 


C4UD0fi  In  willow  thickets  from  the  mouth  of  [lesser]  Slave  Rlvor  to  Peace 
Landlni?,  lat.  56**  15',  in  June,  1003;  first  seen  on  May  22.  is<)7,  at  VA- 
Alta.,     •     •     •     Common  from   Mmontou  to  the  Athabasca   Pass  in 


*JUiii.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  XI,  p.  4S4,  1^3. 

•lev.  Am.  Birds,  p.  179,  April,  1865  (date  of  No.  22627  [Fort  Simpson,  May 

W],  iboald  read  May  29). 

Ufi.  in  Fur  Nortli,  p.  268,  1898, 
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willow  thickets  in  low  grounds  aud  along  streams  in  June,  1898.  ♦  ♦  • 
( Spreadboroiigh.)  One  of  the  most  abundant  birds  !>etween  Atliabasca  Land- 
ing and  lesser  Slave  Klver;  first  noted  May  30;  common  down  the  Athabasca 
River  to  Fort  McMurray.  Int.  r»0°  40';  common  ui)  the  Clearwater  River  and  at 
the  north  end  of  Methye  Portage;  common  between  Methye  Lake  and  Isle  k  la 
Crofist*  Ijike;  last  seen  August  10.     (J.  M.  Macoun  [18881.)** 

Seton  records  the  .species  from  near  the  eastern  end  of  Great  Slave 
Lake,  where  one  was  seen  July  28,  1007.'' 

J.  Alden  Loring  took  a  female  at  Banff,  Alberta,  August  27,  1894, 
and  a  male  on  the  Blueberry  Hills,  on  the  Jasper  House  trail  aboat 
100  miles  west  of  Edmonton,  May  27,  1806.  MacFarlane,  in  a  manu- 
script list,  records  a  sj>ecimen  taken  near  Fort  Providence,  May  18, 
1885. 

Dendroica  tigfrina  (Gmel.).     Cape  May  Warbler. 

During  our  investigations  we  detected  this  species  at  but  two  U|p 
calities,  taking  a  female  at  Point  La  Brie,  near  Fort  Chipew^^an,  Ma^ 
29, 1901,  and  a  male  beside  Slave  River  50  miles  l^elow  Fort  Smith,  ai 
June  30  of  the  same  year.  In  a  small  collection  recently  received  ii 
a  fine  male,  taken  by  H.  \V.  Jones  at  Fort  Simpson,  May  23,  1905,  eX5* 
tending  the  known  range  of  the  species  to  the  up[>er  Mackenzie 
The  only  previous  record  from  the  region  seems  to  be  that  of  Kussel| 
who  took  a  male,  the  only  example  observed,  at  Fort  Chipewyan^ 
May  31,  1893.<^ 

Dendroica  sestiva  (Gmel.).    Yellow  Warbler. 

• 

The  familiar  yellow  warbler  breeds  in  suitable  places  over  the  en- 
tire region  north  to  the  limit  of  the  forest.     In  1901  it  was  first  notec 
on  the  lower  Athabaska,  May  17,  when  a  single  bird  was  seen  in  the 
willows  bordering  the  river.     A  numlwr  were  seen  in  willow  thickeb 
near  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  24,  and  one  was  taken  near  there  June  1. 
It  was  next  noted  at  Fort  Smith,  where  it  was  seen  almost  daily,  Jum 
19  to  2^,  but  was  not  common.     A  nest  containing  nearly  fledgec.- 
younff  was  found  in  a  low  bush  June  22,  and  an  adult  male  was  takei^ 
June  20.     At  Fort  Resolution  the  species  was  observed  by  myself  oi, 
July  C  and  9,  and  by  Alfred  E.  Preble  on  July  10  and  14.     Old  anc 
young  birds  were  several  times  seen  at  Fort  Kae,  July  19  to  29,  andL 
specimens  were  taken  thwe  on  July  29.     While  we  were  ascending  thi;. 
Athal)aska,  several  were  seen  at  Big  Cascade  Rapid. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  ohsi'rved  this  common  warl)ler  a  fen 
miles  above  Pelican  Rapid.  May  18.     We  next  noted  it  50  miles  belon 
Fort  McMurrav,  May  29,  and  found  it  conunon  on  the  lower  Atha-. 
baska.  May  30  to  June  1.    We  saw  it  frequently  also  at  Fort  Chipe- 


«Cat.  (Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  p.  r.!»0.  11)04. 

^Auk.  XXV,  p.  7a,  1VK)8. 

^  Expl.  ia  Far  North,  p.  200,  1803. 
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,  June  3  and  4;  on  Rocher  River,  June  6  to  8;  and  near  the 

1  of  the  Peace,  June  9.  We  next  noted  it  at  Fort  Resohition, 
?  we  observed  several  June  24.  During  their  trip  to  the  Mac- 
e  my  brother  and  Gary  found  it  common,  seeing  several  on 
River,  June  28  to  July  1,  and  noting  it  daily  at  Fort  Providence, 

2  to  8.  Thev  noted  it  also  between  Fort  Providence  and  Fort 
son,  July  9,  and  found  it  abundant  at  the  latter  place  July  10, 
ring  young  just  from  the  nest.      Near  the  mouth  of  Nahanni 

they  saw  it  on  July  13,  and  they  heard  it  at  Fort  Wrigley,  July 
n  their  return  trip  they  saw  a  female  at  Brule  Rapid,  August  18. 
?  crossing  Great  Slave  Lake  I  noted  the  species  40  miles  south 
out  Rock,  July  24.  During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae 
»d  a  few  along  Grandin  River,  August  1  to  5,  and  recorded  the 
s  for  the  last  time  on  Lake  St.  Croix,  August  10,  observing  a 
3f  about  twenty,  evidently  migrating. 

the  spring  of  1904  the  yellow  warbler  was  first  seen  on  May  20, 
How  River,  near  Fort  Providence,  where  a  series  of  specimens, 
ling  both  sexes,  was  collected  by  Mills  and  Jones.  At  Fort 
on  I  observed  it  first  on  May  21,  and  collected  others  on  May 

I  24.  I  saw  the  first  females  on  May  25,  w^hen  the  species  had 
le  comnnon,  and  noted  it  nearly  every  day  up  to  June  1.  While 
iding  the  Mackenzie  to  Fort  Norman  I  found  it  common  in 
V  thickets  near  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  River,  June  3;  and  8 
below  Fort  Wrigley,  June  8.     It  was  abundant  at  Fort  Norman, 

II  to  15,  and  several  pairs  had  nearly  completed  their  nests  on 
13.  After  I  left  this  place  it  was  next  noted  75  miles  below 
Nomian,  June  18.  At  Fort  Good  Hope  it  was  seen  on  several 
ions  during  my  stay,  June  21  to  24,  and  one  was  seen  100  miles 
'  there  June  27.  I  found  it  common  at  Fort  McPherson  during 
irst   half  of  July,  noting  it  nearly  every  day.     A  nest  taken 

3  held  eggs  slightly  incubated.  On  my  return  trip  I  saw  the 
es  at  Fort  Simpson  on  July  27.    J.  W.  Mills  took  specimens  at 

Simpson  on  May  23,  1905,  and   reported   it  as  arriving  on 

19. 

ng  observed  the  yellow  warbler  at  Fort  Resolution  about  the 
lie  of  May,  183r).«  Richardson  noted  its  arrival  at  Fort  Frank- 
ate  in  May,  1849.^  Ross  listed  it  as  abundant  in  the  ilackenzie 
T  region  north  to  La  Pierre  House,  and  as  having  been  taken 
•"ort  Sinipson.*"  In  the  Anderson  River  region,  MacFarlane 
d  it  very  abundant  throughout  the  wooded  country.''  Baird 
rded  specimens  from  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Simpson, 

«  Narrative  Journey  to  Arctfc  Ocean,  II,  p.  1!m;,  isC^G. 
^Arctic  Searching  Exjiedition,  II,  p.  los,  isni. 
*-  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  II  (swontl  ser.),  p.  L>S().  lS(i2. 
^Froc,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  444,  ISDl. 
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Fort  Good  Hope,  and  Fort  Anderson.*  In  addition  both  skins  and  " 
eggs  were  received  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  lesser  Slave  - 
Lake;  and  eggs  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  post  on  Pelican  - 
Lake,  eastern  Saskatchewan,  taken  in  June,  1891,  were  received  ^' 
through  MacFarlane.  Several  individuals  from  the  upper  Macken- 
zie Valley,  and  2  taken  near  the  mouth  of  the  Athabaska,  June  20, 
1892,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor,  are  in  the  National  collection.  Rus- 
sell took  several  specimens  May  24  to  June  6,  1893,  at  Fort  Chipe- 
wyan,  and  states  that  the  species  arrived  on  the  former  date.*  ?j 
Macoun  states  that  Spreadborough  first  noted  this  bird  on  May  12,?*. 
1897,  at  Edmonton;  found  it  abundant  between  that  place  and  Atha-£ 
baska  Pass  in  June,  1898;  and  observed  it  from  the  mouth  of  Lessery 
Slave  River  to  Peace  River  Landing  in  June,  1903.*^ 

The  earliest  dates  recorded  in  the  catalogue  of  the  birds  in  th«  - 
National  Museum  are  as  follows:  Fort  Resolution,  May  26,  1860;- 
Fort  Simpson,  May  29,  1860;  May  26,  1861.    They  probably  repre*/ 
sent  approximately  the  dates  of  arrival. 

Dendroica  coronata  (Linn.).    Myrtle  Warbler. 

This  hardy  warbler  is  a  fairly  common  summer  resident  north  to  - 
the  tree  limit  and  is  the  earliest  warbler  to  arrive  in  spring.  ^ 

In  1901  we  saw  one  in  a  thicket  about  40  miles  south  of  Athabaska^- 
Landing,  May  4.  We  next  noted  the  species  at  Fort  Chipewyan^- 
May  21,  when  specimens  of  both  sexes  were  taken,  and  again  on  )I 
May  24.  I  took  a  male  at  Fort  Resolution,  July  6,  and  saw  several^ 
at  P'ort  Rae,  Jul}^  27,  collecting  two  birds  of  the  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  observed  the  myrtle  warbler  at>: 
Edmonton,  May  8,  noting  a  single  male.    We  saw  2  individuals  nearw  > 
Sturgeon  River,  May  12,  and  found  the  species  common  between 4r. 
there  and  Athabaska  Landing,  May  13  to  15.    While  descending  the 
Athabaska  we  noted  it  near  Swift  Current,  May  17;  between  there 
and  Grand  Rapid,  May  18  and  19;  below  Little  Buffalo  River,  May  ^ 
26;  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  where  it  was  rather  common,^^ 
May  31.     It  was  noted  near  the  outlet  of  Athabaska  Lake,  June  5,"^ 
and  was  next  observed  on  Slave  River  below  Fort  Smith,  where  it  "^ 
was  rather  common,  June  16  to  19.    While  ascending  the  Athabaska  "^ 
on  their  return  trip  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Cary  saw  4  indi-  '^ 
viduals,  collecting  2,  50  miles  above  Pelican  Rapid,  August  27,  and  '  ■ 
found  it  rather  conmion  near  Athabaska  Landing,  September  4  to  15. 
During  my  trip  northward   from   Fort   Rae,  I   noted   a    flock   of 
migrants  near  Lake  St.  Croix,  August  14,  taking  a  specimen,  and 
also  observed  the  species  on  Lake  Hardisty,  August  18,  and  a  few 

°  Kev.  Am.  Birds,  p.  196,  April,  1805. 

^Expl.  in  Far  North,  p.  269.  1898. 

^Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  p.  594,  1904 
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miles  south  of  MacTavish  Bay,  August  22.  While  ascending  the 
Uaekenzie  in  the  autumn  I  saw  a  single  bird  a  short  distance  above 
Xahanni  River,  October  15.  It  made  a  short  flight  past  the  canoe 
and  returned  to  the  woods. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  J.  W.  Mills  noted  the  first  yellowrump  at 
Willow  River,  near  Fort  Providence,  on  May  2.  It  was  next  seen 
there  May  3,  and  was  common  by  May  7.  Females  were  first  seen 
Miy  12,  and  both  sexes  were  common  up  to  about  May  17,  after 
which  date  the  species  was  less  often  observed.  A  series  of  specimens 
VIS  collected  by  Mills  and  Jones.  At  Fort  Simpson  I  first  saw  it 
Miy  7,  next  on  May  9,  and  found  it  common  May  10.  The  females 
irst  arrived  on  May  13,  when  the  species  had  become  abundant.  It 
WIS  seldom  observed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  During 
By  trip  down  the  Mackenzie  I  saw  it  but  twice,  taking  specimens  on 
Ibnito  Island,  near  Fort  Good  Hope,  June  23,  and  at  Fort  McPher- 
soo,  Julv  3. 

Ross  recorded  this  warbler  as  occurring  in  the  Mackenzie  River 
repon  north  to  La  Pierre  House,  and  as  having  been  taken  at  Fort 
Simpson.**  Baird  recorded  specimens  from  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Simpson, 
Fort  Good  Hope  (May  25),  La  Pierre  House,  and  Anderson  River.^ 
In  the  latter  region  it  was  not  numerous,  and  it  occasionally  nested 
€B  the  ground.*^  Russell  took  specimens  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  24 
to  30,  1893.*  Macoun  states  that  Spreadborough  observed  two  at  the 
ipper  crossing  of  the  Lobstick,  about  90  miles  directly  west  of  Ed- 
noDton,  Alberta,  where  the  birds  were  breeding,  on  June  17,  1898; 
ind  that  large  flocks  were  observed  at  Henr\'  House  on  September  2 
rf  the  same  year.*  Seton  records  the  bird  from  the  tree  limit  on 
Artillery  Lake,  where  a  flock  was  observed  on  September  3,  1907.^ 

lodroica  andnboni  (Towns.).    Audubon  Warbler. 

In  1894  J.  Alden  Loring  reported  this  species  common  in, flocks  at 
Bmff,  Alberta,  August  25  to  September  1,  and  shot  a  male  (which 
vasnot  preserved)  at  Edmonton  on  September  11.  In  1896  he  found 
it  common  and  probably  breeding  15  miles  south  of  Henry  House, 
Jrfy  3  to  21,  and  later  in  the  summer  frequently  observed  it  in  the 
aoontains  and  foothills  between  Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River. 
After  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  a  severe  snowstorm  occurred, 
kit  few  were  noted. 


•Nat.  Hl8t.  Rev.,  II   (seooml  sor.),  p.  271),  IKCVJ. 

»Rev.  Am.  Birds,  p.  1S8,  April,  l.sa^). 

«Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Miis.,  XIV.  p.  444,  18J)1. 

*  Expl.  In  Far  Nortli.  p.  269,  18J)8. 

•Cat  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  p.  602.  1904. 

/  Auk,  XXV.  p.  73,  1908. 
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Dendroica  magnolia  (Wils.).     Magnoliii  Warbler. 

The  magnolia  warbler  is  a  rather  common  summer  resident  north 
to  Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  upper  Mackenzie.  In  1901  a  male  was 
taken  at  F^ort  Chipewyan,  May  23.  During  the  same  season  it  was 
elsewhere  detected  only  on  the  Athabaska  about  10  miles  above  Peli- 
can Portage,  where  one  was  shot  August  25,  but  was  not  preserved. 

In  1903  this  warbler  was  first  noted  at  Grand  Rapid,  May  22,  when 
a  single  one  was  seen.  Another  was  seen  at  Cascade  Rapid  on  the 
morning  of  May  28,  and  the  species  was  rather  common  on  the  lower 
Athabaska,  May  30  and  31.  During  their  trip  to  the  Mackenzie  my 
brother  and  Gary  found  it  rather  common,  noting  numl3ers  nearly 
every  day  at  Fort  Providence,  July  3  to  8,  and  at  Fort  Simpson, 
July  10.  A  number,  including  nearly  fledged  young,  were  seen  daily 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Tha-on'-tha,  July  13  to  15,  and  the 
species  was  common  also  on  the  mountain  between  1,200  and  2,000 
feet  altitude  on  the  latter  date.  Old  and  young  individuals  were 
seen  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  Julv  17  and  18,  and  one  was  noted 
near  the  mouth  of  Nahanni*River,  July  19.  Several  specimens,  in- 
cluding old  and  young,  were  taken  at  Fort  Providence  and  on  the 
Nahanni  Mountains.  On  their  return  trip  up  the  Athabaska  my 
brother  and  Gary  saw  a  female  near  Brule  Rapid,  August  18. 

In  1904  I  saw  the  first  one  at  Fort  Simpson  on  May  31.  1  did  not 
observe  the  species  farther  north,  and  on  my  return  trip  noted  it  only 
at  Gascade  Rapid,  where  I  saw  one  August  10. 

This  pretty  species  was  first  recorded  from  the  region  by  Richard- 
son, who  listed  a  si)ecimen  from  Fort  Simpson; «  he  afterwards  noted 
its  arrival  at  Fort  Franklin  late  in  May,  1849.^  Baird  recorded  the 
bird  from  Fort  Resolution  and  Fort  Simpson.^  Eggs  were  collected 
at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  l)v  Strachan  Jones  in  1808  and  sent  to  the  Smith- 
sonian  Institution.  The  earliest  date  recorded  in  the  bird  catalogue 
of  the  National  Museum  for  Fort  Simpson  is  May  23,  1800.  Macoun 
states  that  Spreadborough  observed  only  two  at  Edmonton — on  May 
22  and  25,  1897.'^ 

Dendroica  castanea  (Wils.).     Bay-breasted  Warbler. 

In  1901  we  detected  this  species  but  once,  taking  a  male  in  mixed 
woods  at  our  camp  near  Point  La  Brie,  12  miles  northeast  of  Fort 
Ghipewyan,  May  28. 

On  August  21,  1904,  while  ascending  the  Athabaska,  Merritt  Gary 
shot  a  female  at  Grand  Rapid.  It  was  in  a  migrating  flock  of 
blackpolls  and  redstarts.     These  records  seem  to  comprise  the  sum 

"Ann.  luul  Majx.  Nat.  Hist.,  XI,  p.  484.  1843. 
'^Arctic    St'nrclunjx   Expetlition.    II,    p.   108.   1.S51. 
"-  Rev.  Am.  Birds,  p.  2(M;,  April.  lS(r). 
^Cat.  Canadiiin  Birds,  Part  111,  p.  GOl),  1904. 
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of  our  knowledpie  regarding  the  distribution  of  this  warbler  in  the 


rpjsrion. 


Bendroica  atricapilla  Landbec^k.     Bhick-poll  Warbler. 

Tlie  black-ix>ll  occurs  in  summer  throughout  the  region  north  to 
ihe  very  eilge  of  the  wooded  country.  It  arrives  on  its  breeding 
^>undi5  late  in  May,  and  some  individuals  are  on  their  way  south 
igain  in  late  July,  molting,  as  they  travel,  into  the  olivaceous  plumage 
cuuifiioii  to  old  and  young  in  autumn. 

In  1001  this  bird  was  first  seen  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  2*^,  when 
I  female  was  collected.  It  was  next  detected  at  Trout  K()ck,'^vhere 
ii  was  observed  July  16.  It  was  common  at  Fort  Rae,  being  noted 
JniOfct  ilaily,  July  19  to  29.  Birds  of  the  year  taken  July  19,  2l\, 
Hid  2*.>  are  in  the  spotted  ju venal  plumage,  but  with  the  yellowish- 
;reeu  of  the  fall  plumage  appearing  on  the  back,  throat,  chest,  and 
ides;  the  change  was  about  half  completed  in  most  of  the  specimens. 
In  adult  male  taken  July  26  also  is  molting,  the  yellowish-green 
mning  a  patch  on  each  side  of  the  breast. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  observed  black-polls  below  Poplar 
Point,  on  the  lower  Athabaska,  on  May  30.  We  found  it  common 
near  the  mouth  of  Peace  River,  June  9,  and  at  Smith  Landing,  June 
li  My  brother  and  Gary  noted  the  species  almost  daily  at  Fort 
Pnividence,  July  2  to  7,  collecting  several,  including  old  and  young. 
On  their  return  trip  they  found  it  common  at  Grand  Rapid,  August 
21.  While  cro.ssing  Great  Slave  Lake  to  Fort  Rae  I  observed  it  near 
tipis  Cape,  July  23,  and  40  miles  south  of  Trout  Rock,  July  24. 
While  voyaging  northward  from  Fort  Rae  I  noted  the  species  on 
Gnndin  River,  August  1  and  5,  and  took  specimens  in  the  transition 
from  the  hreeding  to  the  autumnal  plumage  near  Lake  St.  Croix, 
ingust  14,  when  the  species  was  abundant.  It  was  last  seen  on  the 
Aore  of  CJreat  Bear  Lake,  east  of  Leith  Point,  where  a  single  bird 
VIS  noted  on  August  29. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  Mills  and  Jones  took  a  serio.s  of  specimens 
WrjT  Fort  IVovidence,  noting  the  species  first  on  May  18,  and  finding 
a  rtminion  during  the  next  few  days.  At  Fort  Simpson  I  failed  to 
itivt  it  until  May  23.  I  noted  it  next  on  an  ishuul  in  the  Mackenzie 
Smiles  Inflow  Fort  Wrigley  on  the  morning  of  June  8,  when  migrants 
t^e  cimiinon.  I  .saw"  a  few  individuals  at  Fort  McPhei^son  on  .lulv 
i4,  an<l  7.  On  my  return  trip  I  noted  a  few  migi-ants  near  Little 
W  River  on  August  9.  J.  W.  Mills  collected  a  male*  at  Fort  Provi- 
tewe  on  Mav  10,  1905. 

RiKrs  recorded  this  bird  as  common  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region 
Gorth  to  L#a  Pierre  House.**  MacFarlane  found  it  rather  plentiful  on 
Anilnrson  River,  where  in  a  few  cases  nests  w(»re  found  on  the  ground.^ 


«Xat.   HIat.   Hov..   11    (Sivond  s»m\).  p.  1'70,   1S(J2. 
•Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus..  XIV.  p.  444,  1891. 
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The  specimens  sent  by  him  to  the  Smithsonian  include  sets  of  eggs 
taken  at  Rendezvous  Lake,  June  28,  1864,  and  on  the  lower  Anderson 
in  June,  1865.     Baird  recorded  specimens  from  Fort  Resolution,  Fort    t 
Rae,  Big  Island,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Good  Hope,  Fort  Anderson,  and  • 
Peel  River.**     Sharpe  lists  skins  from  Fort  Good  Hope  and  Great  - 
Bear  Lake.''    The  earliest  date  for  Fort  Simpson  recorded  in  the  cata-  « 
k)gue  of  the  birds  in  the  National  Museum  collection  is  May  22.  .. 
Macoun  states  that  J.  M.  Macoun  saw  two  or  three  on  the  Athabaska  * 
near  Lesser  Slave  River  [in  1888],  and  that  Spreadborough  saw  one  >. 
at  the  upper  crossing  of  Lobstick  Creek,  west  of  Edmonton,  in  June, 
1898.^    Seton  notes  the  species  from  Artillery  Lake,  where  a  female  ^ 
was  seen  feeding  young  on  August  5,  1907.'' 

J.  Alden  Loring  took  a  specimen  at  Edmonton,  September  25, 
1894. 

Dendroica  virens  (Gmel.).     Black-throated  Green  Warbler. 

This  bird  was  found  by  us  only  on  a  wooded  island  near  the  out- 
let of  Athabaska  Lake,  where  we  encamped  during  the  first  few  days 
of  June,  1901.  Here  we  saw  several  in  dense  spruce  woods  June  3, 
collecting  a  pair,  and  also  saw  one  June  4.  The  males  were  in  full 
song,  and  the  birds  were  evidently  located  on  their  breeding  grounds. 

Among  his  records  for  this  warbler,  Macoun  says: 

First  seen  at  Edmonton,  Alta.,  May  15,  1897;  common  in  sprdce  woods  by 
May  22;  breeding  in  the  woods;  one  pair  seen  at  Peace  River  Landing  in 
latitude  Hf;"  15',  In  June,  1903.     (Spreadborough.)'' 

Dendroica  townsendi  (Towns.).    Townsend  Warbler. 

This  western  species  probably  occurs  regularly  as  a  migrant  in  t  " 
western  Alberta.    A  male,  evidently  a  bird  of  the  year,  was  taken  by  ^ 
J.  Alden  Loring  at  Banff,  August  28,  1894. 

Dendroica  palmarum  (Gmel.).    Palm  Warbler. 

This  warbler  has  been  taken  at  a  number  of  points  north  to  the  > 
upper  Mackenzie.  In  1901  I  saw  one  or  two  in  a  mixed  flock  of  lij 
small  migrants  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  23.  We  noted  it  elsewhere  : , 
at  but  one  place — on  Slave  River  about  125  miles  below  Fort  Smith —  [j, 
where  I  took  a  pair  in  scattering  woods  at  the  edge  of  a  marsh,  i^ 
July  2.  . ., 

In  the  summer  of  1903  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Gary  found  j^ 
this  species  rather  common  at  Fort  Providence,  noting  two  on  July  ^  j 
6,  six  on  July  7,  and  two  July  8.    At  this  place  they  took  a  number  of  ^^ 

«  Kov.  Am.  Birds,  p.  193,  April,  1865. 

ft  Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  X,  p.  327,  1885. 
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specimens  in  young  spruces  in  a  dry  muskeg  near  the  post  on  July  6 
ind  7.  Xlie  song,  consisting  of  several  weak  notes,  was  heard  on 
sfveral  occasions,  but  usually  a  sharp  '  chip  ■  was  the  only  note. 

In  1904-  I  sairv  two  individuals  in  a  mixed  flock  of  small  migrants 
near  Stony  Crcwk,  Alberta,  on  September  *^, 

Richardson^  under  the  name  Sylricola  petechia^  first  recorded  this 
bird  from  tlie  region,  listing  a  specimen  from  Fort  Simpson."  Baird 
recorded  specimens  from  the  same  place,  and  from  Fort  Resolution,^ 
where  its  nest  was  discovered  bv  Kennicott. 

Sdnms  aurocapilliis  (Linn.).    Oven-bird. 

The  oven-bird  occurs  in  suitable  places  in  the  Athabaska  and  Slave 
River  vallevs  north  at  least  to  Great  Slave  Lake.  Since  it  has  been 
taken  at  Fort  Yukon  ^  and  other  points  on  Yukon  River,  it  should 
occur  also  on  the  upper  Mackenzie,  but  we  failed  to  detect  it  there, 
and  I  find  no  records. 

In   11>01    the  oven-bird  was  first  noted  near  Point  La  Brie,  near 

Fort  Chii:>e>vyan,  May  29,  when  a  male  in  full  song  was  secured.    It 

WE:?  next  noted  at  our  camp  on  Slave  River,  10  miles  below  the  Peace, 

where  we  found  the  species  to  be  fairly  common  in  a  tract  of  poplar 

woods,  June  8  to  10,  and  on  the  latter  date  secured  a  specimen.    Con- 

irary  to  their  usual  habits,  the  birds  were  extremely  shy,  and  the  one 

taken   was   secured  with  difficulty.     The  species  was  noted  also  as 

wf  were  descending  Slave  River  about  50  miles  below  P'ort  Smith, 

where  several  were  heard  singing,  June  30. 

In  the  sj^ring  of  1903  we  first  observed  this  bird  at  Cascade  Rapid, 
May  2S.  We  noted  it  next  on  Rocher  River,  June  0.  Its  ])resence, 
usually  heralded  by  its  loud  familiar  song,  was  frequently  noted  as 
we  paddled  down  Slave  River  between  Fort  Smith  and  Fort  Reso- 
lation.  June  15  to  19,  and  several  were  heard  and  seen  at  the  latter 
place  on  June  22  and  23.  While  ascending  the  Athabaska  on  their 
return  trip  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Gary  ol)served  two,  collect- 
ing one,  in  poplar  woods  at  Fort  McMurray,  August  10.  Another 
WIS  seen  at  House  River  on  August  22. 

In  1904  I  noted  this  bird  onlv  near  Little  Red  River,  where  I  saw 
OOP  on  August  9. 

The  egg  catalogue  of  the  Xati(mal  Museum  shows  that  eggs,  taken 
kr  Strachan  Jones,  were  received  from  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  ISOS. 
Maroun.  from  the  notes  of  Spreadborough,  states  that  the  oven-bird 
ft**  first  seen  at  Edmonton  May  14,  1807,  was  common  by  May  22, 
tTid  had  finished  building  but  not  yet  laid  it.s  oggs  on  .Tune  :^:  it  was 
-<>mirion  from  Edmonton  to  the  crossing  of  McI^mhI  RiviM*  in  June, 

•Ann.  and  Mnj?.  Nat.  Illst.,  XI,  p.  4S4.  1S4.S. 

*Rev.  Am.  Hirtls.  p.  2()s,  April,  isr^. 

'^  Trans.  Cbleago  Acad.  Scl.,  I,  p.  278,  lJsr.l>. 
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1898;  and  abundant  from  the  mouth  of  Lesser  Slave  River  to  Peace 
River  Landing  in  June,  1903.  J.  M.  Macoun  in  1888  noted  it  along 
the  Athabaska  between  the  Landing  and  Lesser  Slave  River  al>out 
the  last  of  May.  Later  in  the  season  he  saw  a  few  at  Fert  McMurray 
and  at  the  north  end  of  Methye  Portage." 

Seinrus  noveboracensis  notabilis  Ridgw.    Grinnell  Water-thrush. 

The  water-thrush  breeds  rather  commonly  throughout  the  Atha- 
baska-Mackenzie  region  north  nearly  to  the  limit  of  trees.  Swamp- 
loving  birds  like  the  water-thrushes  can  not  fail  to  find  congenial 
homes  in  this  region  of  marsh  and  muskeg,  and  their  sprightly  songs 
are  often  heard  as  the  traveler  floats  down  its  waterwavs. 

In  1901  we  first  noted  the  water-thrush  on  the  Athabaska,  near  the 
mouth  of  Little  Red  River,  May  15,  where  its  song  was  several  times 
heard  in  the  thickets  l>ordering  the  river.  During  the  two  following 
days,  while  traveling  on  the  river  to  Athabaska  Lake,  we  heard  the 
species  every  little  while.  We  did  not  note  it  at  Fort  Chipewyan, 
but  while  encamped  on  a  wooded  island  near  the  outlet  of  Athabaska 
Lake,  June  1  to  4,  we  heard  the  bird  daily  in  a  swampy  thicket,  and 
took  a  male  on  June  4.  We  noted  it  also  on  Rocher  River,  June  5; 
at  the  mouth  of  Peace  River,  June  6;  10  miles  below  that  point,  June 
8;  and  at  Smith  Landing,  June  15.  We  next  noted  it  on  the  banks 
of  Slave  River,  25  miles  l)elow  Fort  Smith,  June  30,  and  farther  down 
the  river  on  July  1  and  2.  At  Fort  Rae  1  saw^  one  or  two  on  July 
26,  and  took  one  July  27.  • 

In  1903  wc  first  noted  this  species,  a  single  individual,  at  (Jrand 
Rapid,  May  22.  We  next  noted  it  below  Little  Buffalo  River,  May 
26,  found  it  common  at  Cascade  Rapid  on  the  morning  of  May  28, 
and  observed  numbers  nearlv  everv  dav  between  there  and  the  mouth, 
of  the  Athabaska  up  to  June  1.  We  observed  the  species  at  Fort' 
Chipewyan,  June  3,  and  near  the  outlet  of  Athabaska  Lake,  June  5, 
and  found  it  conunon  on  Rocher  River,  June  6  to  8.  Along  Slave 
River,  between  Fort  Smith  and  Fort  Resolution,  June  IT)  to  19,  we 
found  it  abundant,  and  we  noted  it  at  the  latter  place  on  June  22  and 
23.  During  their  trip  to  the  Mackenzie,  my  brother  and  Gary  saw 
it  at  Hay  River,  June  30  and  July  1;  at  Fort  Providence,  July  2,  4, 
and  5;  and  at  Fort  Simpson,  July  10.  On  their  return  trip  they 
observed  it  at  Fort  McMurray,  August  11.  While  on  my  way  to 
Fort  Rae  from  Fort  Resolution,  after  the  division  of  the  party,  I 
noted  it  at  the  delta  of  the  Slave,  July  17;  and  while  following  the 
canoe  route  north  of  Fort  Rae  I  noted  one  on  Lake  St.  Croix,  August 
13,  and  another,  still  in  song,  on  a  large  lake  a  few  miles  south  of 
MacTavisli  Bay,  August  22.    This  was  the  last  one  of  the  season. 

«  Catalogue  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  p.  G2G,  1904. 
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In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  saw  the  water-thrush  at  Fort  Simpson 
m  May  1-1,  noted  it  next  on  May  17,  and  found  it  common  May  18. 
It  was  in  full  song  from  the  time  of  its  arrival,  and  was  noted  nearly 
•wry    day    during  the  remainder  of  May.     Several  specimen?^  were 
ii:ll*H.'tecl    at    Kort  Simpson  late  in  May  by  myself,  and  males  were 
takr-ii  at  AVillow  River,  near  Fort  Providence,  bv  J.  AV.  Mills  on  Mav 
IT  anvl  i22.      During  my  trip  down  the  Mackenzie  I  noted  the  species 
lviwtn»ii   Kort   Simpson  and  Xahanni  River.  June  2  and  3;  near  Fort 
Wrigley,  «Tune  7;  near  Sans  Sault  Rapid,  June  10;  billow  Fort  (lood 
Ho]X!.  June   25  and  20;  and  at  Fort  McPherson,  July  4  and  7,  col- 
lecting one  on  July  4.     While  ascending  the  Athabaska  on  my  return 
trip  I  saw  one  near  Grand  Rapid  on  August  2'2. 

Roi*s  recorded  Seiut^us  novchoracensis  as  conmion  in  the  Mackenzie 

River  region  north  to  La  Pierre  House."     Baird  reported  s[)e(»imens 

fcim  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Nonnan,  and  Peel  River;''  and 

the  caialog:ue  of  the  birds  in  the  Natioiuil  Museum  records  skins  from 

Fort  Re.s«>lution,  Big  Island,  and  La  Pierre  House.     One  from  the 

latter  lix^ality,  a  female  taken  with  nest  and  five  e<i:gs;  an  adult  male 

fnun  Fort  Simpson,  taken  May  22,  18(»0;  and  a  youn^  one,  just  from 

die  n(*st,  taken  at  the  same  locality,  Au^ist  10,  ISOO,  are  still  in  the 

ft»lleclion.      Russell  took  specimens  at  Fort  (Miipewyan,  May  24  and 

**t,  1>03.'"      Macoun  records  one  seen  at  Edmonton,  May  15,  1S97,  by 

SpreadWoroiigh,  who  also  found  it  common  from  the  mouth  of  Lesser 

Save  River  to  Peace  River  Landing  in  June,  11)03.'' 

Oporomis  Philadelphia  (Wils.).    Mourning  Warbler. 

On  Au^ist  12,  1904,  while  collecting  in  deep  poplar  woods  on  a 
large  island  near  Fort  McMurray  1  shot  an  immature  male  of  this 
fpei'ies.  It  was  taken  in  mixed  undergrowth  and  was  the  only  one 
'i-served- 

Oporomis  tolmiei  (Towns.).    Tolmie  \Varl)ler. 

Macoun,  on  the  authority  of  Spreadborough,  notes  this  species  as 

follows : 

rir«  seen  at  Edmonton,  AUn.,  June  ^,  lsi)7.  not  connnon.  found  olilofly 
i\i^  the  biisli  banks  back  of  the  rivor  whoro  thcM*o  is  pltMity  of  dojul  brush. 
^  breeil  bere  without  doubt;  observed  from  Lesser  SIav(»  I^nkt*  to  Teaee 
Itiver  l^iidiiijr  in  June,  11K>3. 

lie  also  records  a  specimen  taken  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  June  4, 
l*:t7.« 


oNat.  Hist.  Rev.,  H   (stvond  ser.),  p.  L»7l).  1m;l>. 
«»Rev.  Am.  Birds,  p.  l>ir»,  April.  ist;r.. 
c'Exiil.  in  Far  North,  p.  L»({'.>.  isiis. 
*Cat.  Canadian  Rirds,  I»jirt  UK  p.  <Kjl,  UM>1. 
«ribi€lM  pp.  «3C.  G37,  IJH^. 
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Geothlypis  trichas  occidentalis  (Brewst.).    Western  Yellow -throat. 

This  bird  seems  to  be  of  regular  occurrence  in  suitable  places  north 
to  Athabaska  Lake  and  the  Peace  River  Valley.     In  1901,  on  my    ' 
return  trip,  I  saw  several  individuals,  evidently  a  family  party,  in  a    - 
thicket  of  young  growth  near  Vermilion  Creek,  42  miles  north  of  * 
Edmonton,  on  September  3. 

On  June  1,  1903,  Merritt  Gary  observed  a  singing  male  in  a  marsh    . 
bordering  Athabaska  River  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1896,  J.  Alden  Loring  reported  seeing   - 
several  yellow-throats  in  the  grassy  margins  of  water-courses  on  the 
Jasper  House  trail  west  of  Edmonton. 

Macoun,  on  the  authority  of  Spreadborough,  states  that  this  bird 
was  "  first  seen  at  Edmonton,  Alta.,  May  27,  1897,  common  and  nest-  ^ 
ing  in  the  willows  by  June  1st ;  common  from  Edmonton  to  the  sum-  * 
mit  of  the  Rockv  Mountains  in  Yellowhead  Pass  in  Julv,  1898,  breed-  -* 
ing  in  willow  thickets  on  the  borders  of  marshes;  common  from  Lesser  -^ 
Slave  Lake  to  Peace  River  Landing,  Lat.  56°  15',  in  June,  1903."  i 
He  records  also  3  specimens  taken  at  Edmonton  in  May,  1897.*» 

Wihonia  pusilla  (Wils.).     Wilson  Warbler. 

The  black-capped  warbler  apparently  occurs  throughout  the  region  c. 
north  to  the  tree  limit.  A  dearth  of  specimens  from  the  region  # 
makes  it  difficult  to  formulate  the  ranges  of  the  eastern  form  and  its 
subspecies  pileolata^  but  the  bird  breeding  over  most  of  this  area  seems 
to  be  referable  to  the  typical  form,  while  the  slight  amount  of  evi- 
dence at  hand  indicates  that  the  bird  of  the  lower  Mackenzie  is 
pileolata. 

In  1901  I  saw  a  single  individual  at  Fort  Chipewyan  on  May  23. 
I  next  noted  the  species  a  short  distance  below  Grand  Rapid,  August 
20,  when  I  saw  one  in  a  thicket  beside  the  river. 

In  1903  we  observed  numbers  on  the  lower  Athabaska  on  May  31 
and  June  1.  In  the  autumn,  while  ascending  the  Athabaska  on  their  ij, 
return  trip,  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Carv  observed  the  species 
as  follows:  Fort  McMurray,  August  8  to  11,  several  seen  and  one 
secured;  Brule  Rapid,  August  18,  one  male  seen;  House  River, 
August  22,  one  taken ;  Pelican  Portage,  August  25,  several  seen. 

In  1904  I  took  a  female,  the  first  one  observed,  on  a  willow-cov- 
ered island  below  the  mouth  of  Xahanni  River,  June  6.  I  also  noted 
it  near  Fort  Wrigley,  June  7,  and  8  miles  below  there,  June  8.  At 
Fort  Norman  on  June  111  saw  several,  coUectinir  a  male.  I  ob- 
served  several  at  Fort  McPherson,  July  14.  During  my  return 
trip  I  took  a  specimen  at  Fort  McMurray,  August  11. 

»Cat.   Canadian   Birds,  Part  III,  p.  639,   1904. 
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Baird.  recorded  a  specimen  from  La  Pierre  House ;  ^  and  Sharpe, 
Bie  from  Fort  Simpson.*  Macoun,  on  the  authority  of  J.  M. 
^lacoiin,  states  that  a  pair  was  seen  at  P'ort  McMurray,  and  that  the 
s^ies  ^was  common  on  Methye  Portage,  and  between  there  and  Isle 
t  la  Crosjse  [in  1888].  Spreadborough  first  saw  it  at  Edmonton, 
ilberta^  on  May  29,  1897.®  Seton  records  this  warbler  from  the 
ihjrtheni  edge  of  the  forest  on  Artillery  Lake,  where  I  collected  a 
cpecimen  on  September  5,  1907.* 

A  specimen  in  the  National  Museum,  taken  at  Fort  xVnderson,  July 
10.  lSi>4,  is  pronounced  by  H.  C.  Oberholser  to  lx>  referable  to  Wil- 
wnia  pusilla  p-ileolata. 

WQionia  canadensis  (Linn.).    Canadian  Warbler. 

This  Trarbler  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  regular  inhabitant  of  the 

lower  Athabaska  Valley  north  at  least  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater. 

In  1901  the  Canadian  warbler  was  detected  only  on  the  Athabaska 

t  short  distance  below  Grand  Rapid  on  August  20,  when  I  shot  a 

Bale  in  a  thicket  bordering  the  river. 

While  ascending  the  Athabaska  in  the  fall  of  1903,  Alfred  E. 
Preble  and  Merritt  Gary  found  the  species  common  at  Fort  McMur- 
ny,  August  8  to  11,  and  took  a  male  on  August  10.  Both  adults  and 
TDong  were  present  and  the  males  were  still  in  song.  They  fre- 
fHnted  the  heavy  undergrowth  of  the  poplar  woods  and  were  shy 
nd  difficult  to  approach.  Several  were  afterwards  observed  in  the 
killside  ravines  between  Grand  Rapid  and  Pelican  Portage,  August 
90  to  25. 

In  1904  I  observed  the  species  only  at  Fort  McMurray,  where  I  took 
«ieon  August  11,  and  saw  another  August  12. 

Macoun  records  a  specimen  taken  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  May  29, 
Wi.  by  Spreadborough.*^ 

fcltphaga  mticilla  (Linn.).     Redstart. 

The  redstart  is  a  rather  common  summer  inhabitant  of  the  Atha- 
biska  and  Mackenzie  valleys  north  at  least  to  Fort  Norman.  In  1001 
it  was  first  noted  at  Fort  Chipewyan  oji  May  23,  when  a  male  was 
Ukea,  and  next  on  June  1,  when  a  female  was  collected  at  the  same 
phoe.  It  iwas  found  to  be  rather  common  at  our  camp  10  miles  Mow 
Ptace  River,  June  8  to  10,  and  a  nest  contaiuiiig  five  fresh  eggs  was 
tikfn  on  the  latter  date.     The  nest  was  al>out  <>  feet  uj)  in  a  cluinj) 


I 
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of  willows  growing  in  a  flooded  swamp.  In  the  same  clump,  G  feet 
higher  up,  was  the  nest  of  a  rose-breasted  grosbeak.  Several  redstarts 
were  seen  and  2  specimens  were  taken  at  Smith  Landing,  June  15  and 
17,  and  a  pair  was  seen  at  Fort  Resolution,  July  6. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  observed  this  bird  on  the  Athabaska 
a  few  miles  above  Poplar  Point,  May  30.  We  next  noted  it  on 
Rocher  River,  June  6,  and  also  at  Fort  Resolution,  June  23.  Mj 
brother  and  Cary  found  it  rather  common  at  Fort  I^rovidence,  July 
2  to  8,  noting  several  nearly  every  day ;  saw  two  on  the  way  to  Fori 
Simpson,  July  9;  and  found  it  abundant  at  that  place,  July  10 
They  noted  a  few  also  near  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  River  on  July  IJ 
and  12,  and  one  on  the  Nahanni  Mountains,  July  17.  On  their  retum 
trip  they  found  it  common  at  Grand  Rapid,  August  21,  and  at  Qoitxi 
or  Calling  River  on  August  28,  the  last  date  recorded. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  observed  the  redstart  at  Fort  Simp 
son  on  May  25,  noting  two,  and  saw  a  few  May  2G  and  28.  DuriQ| 
my  trip  down  the  Mackenzie  I  saw  one  near  the  mouth  of  Nahania 
River,  June  3.  At  Fort  Norman  I  took  a  male,  the  only  one  observed^ 
on  June  13.  This  was  as  far  north  as  I  detected  the  bird.  On  m| 
retum  trip  I  saw  a  few  at  Fort  McMurray  on  August  11,  12,  and  14 
J.  W.  Mills  took  specimens  at  Fort  Simpson,  May  20, 190^>,  and  Jonef 
reports  it  there  on  May  22. 

This  bird  was  first  recorded  from  the  region  by  Richardson,  whc 
listed  a  specimen  from  Fort  Simpson.**  Ross  recorded  it  as  commou 
in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  Fort  Good  Hope.''  Baird  re- 
corded skins  from  Fort  Resolution  and  Fort  Simpson :''  and  the  bird 
catalogue  of  the  National  Museum  shows  that  specimens  were  re- 
ceived also  from  Fort  Liard  and  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  accompanied 
in  the  latter  case  by  eggs.  The  earliest  dates  recorded  in  the  catalogue 
are  as  follows:  Fort  Simpson,  May  20,  18G0;  May  28,  1801;  Fort 
Resolution,  May  23,  18G0.  Skins  from  the  last  two  localities  are  stiD 
in  the  collection.  Macoun  states  that  this  species  was  first  seen  by 
Spreadborough  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  May  20,  1807,  and  was  com- 
mon by  June  1 ;  it  was  common  in  wiUow  thickets  from  EdmontOT 
to  Athabaska  Paas  in  June,  1808;  and  in  thick  woods  from  the  head 
of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  to  Peace  River  Landing  in  June,  1003.  J.  M, 
Macoun  saw  a  pair  at  the  mouth  of  La  Biche  River  in  the  snmraei 
of  1888.  Macoun  records  specimens  also  from  Edmonton  and  Peace 
River  Landing.** 

In  the  early  summer  of  180G,  J.  Alden  luring  noted  several  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  his  trip  along  the  trail  between  Edmonton  and 
Jasper  House. 

. S . 

"Aim.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  XI,  p.  4.S4.  184.'}. 
^Nat.  Hist.  Uev.,  II  (swond  ser.),  p.  280,  1S<52. 
^  Uov.  Am.  Rirds,  p.  250,  May,  18(55. 
<^Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  pp.  049,  051,  1904. 
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Aithns  mbescens  (Tunstall).    American  Pipit. 

Tills  species  occurs  rather  commonly  throughout  the  wooded  i^art 
of  the  region  in  migration,  and  breeds  on  the  Barren  Grounds  and 
the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains.  In  1901  we  observed  it  only 
during  the  autunmal  migration,  finding  it  common  about  the  fields 
It  Athabaska  Landing  on  August  30,  when  we  collected  a  specimen, 
md  noting  a  nimiber  on  the  road  near  Vermilion  Creek  on  Sep- 
tember 3. 

In  1903  a  flock  of  about  30  was  observed  at  Edmonton,  May  10; 
vrerail  individuals  near  Sandy  Creek,  May  14 ;  and  one  or  two  near 
IVIican  Kapid,  May  18.  The  species  was  next  observed  by  my 
hocher  and  Cary^  at  Fort  Providence,  where  a  female,  whose  ovaries 
ontained  small  eggs,  was  taken  on  July  3.  On  their  return  trip  in 
the  fall  they  noted  large  flocks  migi-ating  at  Athabaska  Landing, 
8q)ienil>er  3  to  10.  The  last  were  seen  about  September  11.  During 
Ae  i^ine  autumn  I  first  noted  it  on  the  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake  east 
rf  Leith  Point,  where  I  saw  one  August  28.  I  noted  a  small  flock 
A  my  camp  near  the  same  place,  September  5,  and  while  ascending 
ike  Mackenzie  saw  a  single  individual  near  Gravel  River,  Octolx»r  5. 
In  the  spring  of  190i  the  pipit  arrived  at  Fort  Simpson  on  May 
tt.  when  I  noted  about  10  individuals.  It  was  next  seen  Mav  16, 
»l»n  it  was  common,  and  was  noted  daily  up  to  May  21,  the  hist  date 
nconled.  The  birds  frequented  the  fiehls  about  the  post,  associating 
ly  with  the  Lapland  longspurs  and  horned  hirks.  Several  speci- 
■ens,  all  of  which  proved  to  be  females,  were  taken.  The  sj)ecies 
te  next  obiserved  along  the  road  between  Athabaska  Landing  and 

Lake^  Alberta,  where  it  was  abundant  September  -2  and  3. 

King  obtained  this  species  at  Fort  Reliance  in  May,  1834.«     Sharpe 

s  specimens  from  Fort  Simpson,  taken  in  May  and  September.^ 

catalogue  of  the  birds  in   the   National   Museum   shows   that 

ens  were  received  from  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Anderson,**  Fort  Simp- 

and  Fort  Good  Hope,  skins  from  the  last  two  localities  IxMug 

in  the  collection.     Russell  took  the  species  at  Fort  Chij)ewyan, 

20,  ISOS.**    Spreadborough,  as  stated  by  Macoun,  first  observed 

tt  Edmonton,  April  27,  1897,  noting  about  20.     The  birds  were 

n  there  up  to  May  10,  when  they  disappeared.     He  saw  one 

■Ximitlve  Journey  to  Arctic  Ocoan.  II,  p.  2S;^,  1830. 
'e«t.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  X,  p.  598,  1885. 

•Two  female  specimens  taken  with  e^s  near  Rendezvous   Ijike,  Juno  2r> 

SB.  IMH   (the  latter  bein^  referred  to  as  PoovfrtvH  {fniminnts  by  MacFnr- 

>,  Proe.   U.   S.   Nat.  Mas.,  XIV,   p.  441.   ISOI),   wore  idontiH«Hl   as  Anthus 

l^triflmijf  by  Balrd,  who  inserted  tlils  nanio  In  MncFarlano's  (U»Id  catalo^'uo, 

I  •ntennl  the  specimens  In  the  Museum  regiiiter  as  Nos.  43247  and  43248. 

'Cxpi.  in  Far  North,  p.  209,  1898. 
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in  the  Athabaska  Pass,  September  29,  1898.*»    Seton  records  the  pipit  .3 
from  Clinton-Colden  Lake.^ 

J.  Alden  Loring  reported  it  common  at  Edmonton,  September  7  to 
26,  1894,  taking  two  specimens  on  September  9.  In  1896  he  fomid 
it  common  above  timber  line  in  the  mountains  15  miles  south  of  Henry 
House,  Alberta,  July  3  to  21 ;  and  in  the  early  autumn  reported  it 
common  in  the  valleys  between  Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River,  tak- 
ing two  specimens  on  Sulphur  Prairie,  Grand  Cache  River,  about  70 
miles  north  of  Jasper  House,  on  September  12.  5 

Cinclns  mexicanns  nnicolor  Bonap.     Northern  Dipper.    Water  OuzeL  - 

This  species  was  first  recorded  from  the  region  by  Bonaparte,  who 
described  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Leadbeater,  said  to  have 
come  from  Athabaska  Lake.<^  Concerning  the  source  of  this  speci- 
men, Richardson  says:  .  .^„ 

Three  specimens  of  this  bird  were  procured  by  Mr.  Drummond  near  the  ^ 
sources  of  the  Athabasca  Klver,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Uocky  Moun- 
tains,    ♦     ♦     ♦     Several  sjieciniens,  obtained  at  tlie  same  locality  and  at  tilt 
same  time  with  Mr.  Drummond's,  came  into  Mr.  Leadbeater's  hands  throng  -> 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  one  of  whicli  has  been  described  and  figured  by  tha.s 
Prince  of  Musignano  In  Ills  splendid  American  Ornithology-.'' 

It    is    highly    probable,    therefore,    that    in    this,    as    in    several  - 
other  cases,  Bonaparte  was  either  misinformed  regarding  the  locality  . 
of  the  specimens,  or  applied  the  name  'Athabasca  Lake,'  which  Im 
sometimes  qualified  by  the  clause  "near  the  Rocky  Mountains,"^  tc 
some  lake  near  the  source  of  Athabaska  River.^ 

Mr.  Ridgway  has  recently  revived  the  name  C Indus  unicolorjf  pro-.  , 
visionally  applied  by  Bonaparte  to  this  specimen,  so  that  the  corred  1 
location  of  the  type  locality  becomes  highly  important. 

Two  specimens  of  this  bird,  taken  by  William  Brass  at  Fort  Halt 
kett,  British  Columbia,  on  the  upper  Liard  River,  December  10,  anc 
'December',  18G2,  and  now  in  the  National  Museum,  were  recorded, 
by  Baird/ 

J.  Aldon  Ijoring,  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  saw  an  individual  of  thh   ' 
species  in  the  mountains  west  of  Henry  House,  and  observed  three  VL ^ 
the  same  general  region  in  the  autumn  of  1896.     In  the  late  summei 
of  the  same  year  he  saw  several  along  streams  in  the  high  mountaim  [' 
between  Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River. 

«Cat.  Canadian  Birds.  Part  111,  j».  i\:A.  IIKM. 
&Auk,  XXV,  p.  73,  lOOK. 

^American  Ornithology,  III,  pi.  1(>,  fig.  1.  1828. 

<^  Fauna  Boroall-Aniorkana,  II,  i>.  178,  1S.31.  [ 

t  Zool.  .Journ.,  HI,  pp.  41),  n2,  1827. 

^  Seo  note  regarding;  source  of  Leadbeater's  specimens,  p.  (H. 
^Bull.  T'.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  TA  P^rt  III,  p.  G70,  11K)4.     ("  Ctnc/M.s  unicolor  Bona 
l)arte,  Zool.  Journ.,  Ill,  1827.  52.") 
^  Uev.  Am.  Birds,  p.  GO,  June,  18G4, 
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Dnmetella  carolinensis  (Linn.).     Catbird. 

The  catbird  has  not  been  found  north  of  the  Saskatchewan  VaUev. 
Macoim,  on  the  authority  of  Spreadborough,  says: 

First  seen  at  PMinouton,  Alta.,  May  25,  18J)7,  heard  a  minibor  of  them  singnig 
TMext  tlay.  they  soon  became  common  and  bepin  to  breed;  connnon  from  Edmon- 
•^•ii  north  [should  be  west]  to  the  McI^khkI  Kiver  in  June,  180S. 

He  also  records  a  specimen  taken  at  Edmonton,  May  25,  1807." 

SilpiiLctes  obsoletus  (Say).    Eock  AVren. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1895,  J.  Alden  Loring  observed  a  rock  wren 
11  Ja^^I>er  House,  Alberta.  Macoun,  on  the  authority  of  Spread- 
Wm^u^li,  i-ecords  one  seen  at  Prairie  Ci'eek  [near  Jasper  House],  June 

Troglodytes  aedon  parkmani  And.    AVestern  House  AVren. 

The  house  wren  is  apparently  a  regular  breeder  on  the  Athabaska 

inJ  lower  I^cace,  and  has  been  detected  once  on  the  upper  Mackenzie. 

Noted  but  once  in  1001,  a  single  individual  being  seen  in  a  thicket 

sear  Athabaska  Landing,  August  30.     The  deserted  nest  of  one  was 

SH>n  in  a  shed  at  Edmonton. 

Merritt  Cary  took  a  male  at  Fort  McMurray,  August  10,  1003,  in 
the  dense  undergrowtli  near  some  abandoned  cabins.  He  was  in- 
formed by  Bisliop  Young  that  a  pair  nested  in  one  of  the  outbuild- 
mgs  at  Foi-t  Vermilion,  Peace  Kiver,  some  years  ago. 

(hi  the  morning  of  May  20, 1004,  while  collecting  at  Fort  Simpson, 
Isaw  a  house  wren  in  a  brushy  tract  near  the  post  clearing,  but  failed 
ll*^<;^.•ure  it.  This  is  the  only  instance  known  of  its  occurrence  at  this 
plai.v.  During  my  return  trip,  I  saw  two  about  a  deserted  cabin  in 
Aedeep  woods  at  Fort  McMurray  on  August  12. 
I  S  I'nder  the  name  TroglodytcH  aedon ^  Richardson  described  a  male 
[  Htd^en  '"near  the  sources  of  the  Elk  River''  [Athabaska),  by  Mr. 
Dnimmond.'*  Eggs  taken  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  18(JS  by  Strachan 
J«KS  were  received  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Macoun,  on  the 
ndiority  of  Spreadborough,  states  that  the  species  was  first  s(»en  at 
Edmonton,  All)erta,  May  C,  1807;  nests  with  eggs  were  found,  June 
*iiid  11 :  obser\'ed  from  Edmontcm  to  Athabaska  Pass  in  June,  1S08; 
fvanion  from  the  mouth  of  Lesser  Slave  River  to  Peace  River  Land- 
^  ill  June,  1003;  nesting  in  holes  in  tre(»s  and  in  the  sandstone 
•iill*  and  <*nt  banks  of  Peaci»  River:  sj)eciinens  of  the  birds  and  eggs 
■fp  rn-firded  from  Edmonton,  AllxTta.'' 
J.  Aldon  Loring  took  a  specimen  at  Edmonton,  SepteinlM»r  11,  1S04. 

«Cat.  Canadian  Hlrds.  Part  III,  p.  r.i;-j.  v.mm. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  605.  IJMM. 
-'*'  "  ^'Fanna  BoreaU-Aniorlrana.  II.  p.  ;M7,  1s:u. 

*Cat,  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  pp.  OGIK  (i7(>,  I'.mm. 
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Nannus  hiemalifl  (VieilL).    Winter  Wren. 

The  winter  wren  seems  to  be  of  regular  occurrence  in  the  Atha- 
baska — and  probably  in  the  Peace  River — valleys.  One  was  observed 
in  a  thicket  beside  the  Athabaska  a  short  distance  below  Grand  Rapid, 
August  20,  1901. 

While  ascending  the  Athabaska  in  the  fall  of  1903  Alfred  E.  Preble 
and  Merritt  Gary  saw  one  near  House  River,  August  22,  and  col- 
lected one  near  Athabaska  Landing,  September  14.    It  proves  refer-  - 
able  to  the  typical  form. 

J.  Alden  Loring  reported  seeing  single  birds  at  Jasper  House  and 
Henry  House  in  the  early  autumn  of  1895.     It  is  probable  that  they  ' 
belonged  to  the  western  race,  ;V.  A.  pacifcus, 

Spreadborough,  according  to  Macoun,  who  refers  the  record  to  the  "r 
western  form,  found  the  winter  wren  common  in  thick  spruce  woods  v 
from  Lesser  Slave  Lake  to  Peace  River  Landing  in  June,  1903.*»  \ 

Telmatodytes  palnstris  iliacus  Ridgw.     Prairie  Marsh  Wren. 

Under  the  name  Troglodytes  palustris^  Richardson  described  a  .' 
male  from  the  "  southern  sources  of  the  Elk  River,"  one  of  several 
taken  by  Drummond  in  that  region.^  The  catalogue  of  the  birds  in  "^ 
the  National  Museum  records  2  specimens  collected  by  Strachanf  "^ 
Jones  at  I^esser  Slave  Lake  in  1868,  and  eggs  were  also  received  f nMik  ^ 
the  same  locality.  ^' 

J.  Alden  Loring  reported  that  two  pairs  were  seen  at  Edmonton,  • 
September  16,  1894,  and  a  specimen  taken  by  him  at  that  time  has- 
been  recorded  under  the  name  Cistothoru^  palustris  plesius  by  Ober- 
holser.*^  According  to  Macoun,  Spreadborough  observed  a  number^' 
at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  May  10,  1897.  The  species  was  common  by  -I 
May  13,  and  had  eggs  about  the  last  of  the  month.  A  pair  was  ob-^- 
served  breeding  at  Peace  River  Landing,  July  1,  1903.  Specimens^^ 
from  Edmonton  and  Peace  River  Landing  are  recorded.'*  '  ^^ 

Certhia  familiaris  montana  Ridgw.     Rocky  Mountain  Creeper. 

^Miile  on  their  return  trip  in  the  fall  of  1903  Alfred  E.  Preble  andf 
Merritt  Cary  observed  a  brown  creeper,  probably  referable  to  the 
present  form,  in  a  grove  of  Pinus  divaricata  20  miles  south  of  Atha-  ^^ 
baska  Landing,  September  22. 

Sitta  carolinensis  aculeata  Oass.     Slender-billed  Nuthatch. 

AATiile  ascending  the  Athabaska  in  the  autumn  of  1903  Alfred  E,^ 
Preble  and  Merritt  Cary  observed  a  white-bellied  nuthatch,  proba- 
bly referable  to  the  western  form,  near  Swift  Current  Rapid,  Au-^ir 

gust  28.  ij 
^ 

a  Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  p.  672,  1904. 

^  Fauna  Boreali-Aiuericana,  II.  p.  320,  1831.  '^ 

<^Auk,  XIV,  p.  193,  1897.  "" 

^  Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  pp.  677,  678,  1904. 

i 
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Sitta  canadensis  Linn.    Red-breasted  Nuthatch. 

This  nuthatch  is  a  fairly  common  inhabitant,  probably  in  summei 
only,  north  to  the  region  of  Fort  Simpson.  In  1901  we  first  noted 
it  on  the  Athabaska  a  short  distance  below  Athabaska  Landing, 
May  6.  We  next  observed  it  near  the  outlet  of  Athabaska  Lake, 
June  2  and  3,  taking  a  male  on  the  former  date.  We  saw  another 
bird  in  spruce  woods  25  miles  below  Peace  River,  June  13,  and  heard 
the  familiar  notes  of  the  species  beside  Slave  River  50  miles  below 
Fort  Smith  on  June  30. 

During  the  spring  of  1903  we  observed  the  Canada  nuthatch  but 
twice — above  Pelican  Rapid,  May  18,  and  below  Poplar  Point,  May 
50.  While  ascending  the  Athabaska  in  the  fall  Alfred  E.  Preble 
ind  Merritt  Gary  found  the  species  abundant  along  the  river  be- 
tween Brule  Rapid  and  La  Biche  River,  August  18  to  29,  and  near 
Ithabaska  Landing,  September  1  to  21.  They  observed  it  also  50 
miles«  i'^uth  of  Athabaska  Landing  on  September  23. 

In  1004  I  saw  this  species  only  at  Fort  Simpson.  It  was  first 
■oled  April  17,  when  I  saw  two  in  mixed  woods  of  poplar  and  spruce 
m  a  ridge  near  Liard  River,  several  miles  south  of  the  post.  On 
April  22,  when  I  made  another  trip  to  the  same  locality,  I  again 
dhserved  a  few  in  the  same  woods. 

J.  -Vlden  Loring  reported  several  observed  during  the  last  week  of 
logust,  1894,  at  Banff,  Alberta,  and  took  a  male  on  August  31.  In 
die  early  autumn  of  1895,  he  found  the  species  common  in  the  moun- 
tuns  in  the  vicinity  of  Jasper  House ;  he  reported  it  quite  common 
daring  the  early  autumn  of  189G  in  the  mountains  and  foothills  l>e- 
tween  Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River. 

Macoun,  from  the  notes  of  J.  M.  Macoun  taken  in  1888,  states  that 
4is  species  was  "  not  rare  between  Athabasca  Landing  and  Lesser 
Shve  River;  first  seen  May  29th;  not  rare  on  the  Clearwater  River 
ip  to  Methye  Portage."  On  the  authority  of  Spreadborough,  he 
^tes  that  the  species  was  rather  common  in  the  spruce  woods  at 
Edmonton,  June  12,  1897,  when  a  nest  with  young  was  found ;  com- 
mon from  Edmonton  to  Athabaska  Pass  in  June,  1898;  not  common 
a  the  Peace  River  country,  very  few  seen  during  the  season  of  1908. 
A  >pecimen  taken  at  Edmonton,  April  29,  1897,  is  recorded." 

hithestes  atrieapilliu  leptentrionalis   (Harris).     Long-tailed  Chick- 
adee. 

The  familiar  black-capped  chickadee  of  the  east  is  represented  in 
W  Athabaska  and  Mackenzie  vallevs  by  this  closely  related  form, 
rtiich  is  a  rather  common  breeder  throughout  the  w(K)ded  portion  of 
if  region.     During  the  more  severe  months  it  withdraws  from  the 

•Cat  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  pp.  GSii,  085,  IIKM. 
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more  northern  parts  of  its  range,  but  moves  northward  again  with 
the  first  return  of  mild  weather. 

On  May  1,  1001,  we  first  saw  this  chickadee  near  Edmonton,  and 
on  May  4  saw  it  00  miles  north  of  that  point.  AVhile  descending  the 
Athabaska  we  observed  the  species  near  Brule  Rapid,  May  12  and  13, 
and  near  Little  Red  River  May  15.  AVe  noted  it  also  at  Fort  Chipe- 
wyan,  May  19,  and  25  miles  below  Peace  River  June  1»^.  At  Fort 
Smith,  on  June  23,  we  observed  a  small  company,  including  young 
birds,  and  evidently  a  family  party,  and  collected  three  specimens. 
AMiile  we  were  ascending  the  Athabaska  the  sj>ecies  was  observed  at 
Big  Cascade  Rapid  August  14,  below  Grand  Rapid  August  20,  10 
miles  below  Pelican  Rapid  August  25,  and  at  Athabaska  Landing, 
where  several  individuals  were  observed,  and  one  was  taken,  on  Au- 
gust 30. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  observed  this  chickadee  at  Edmon- 
ton, where  we  saw  a  few  on  May  8,  10,  and  12.  During  the  trip  to 
Athabaska  Landing,  May  11  to  15,  we  noted  a  few  daily,  and  near 
Sandy  Creek,  May  14,  saw  one  excavating  a  nesting  hole.  While  de- 
scending the  Athabaska  we  noted  the  species  near  Stony  Rapid,  May 
2G;  near  Fort  McMurray,  May  28;  and  daily  between  there  and 
Athabaska  Lake,  Mav  29  to  June  1.  We  noted  it  also  near  the  mouth 
of  Peace  River  June  9.  It  was  next  observed  bv  mv  brother  and 
Cary  at  Fort  Simpson  July  10,  two  individuals  being  seen.  On 
their  return  trip  in  the  fall  they  found  it  rather  common  on  the 
Athabaska,  noting  it  at  Fort  McMurray  August  10,  at  Cascade  Rapid 
August  14,  and  between  Brule  Rapid  and  La  Biche  River  August  18 
to  29.  The  bird  was  abundant  also  near  Athabaska  Landing,  and  be- 
tween there  and  Edmonton,  during  September.  During  my  trip 
northward  from  Fort  Rae  I  noted  the  bird  a  few  miles  south  of  Mac- 
Tavish  Bay,  August  22,  and  while  traveling  along  the  south  shore  of 
Great  Bear  Lake  I  noted  a  few  40  miles  west  of  Mc Vicar  Bay,  Sep- 
tember 12,  and  observed  small  bands  at  Fort  Franklin  on  September 
18,  22,  and  27.  After  my  arrival  at  Fort  Simpson  I  saw  and  collected 
single  birds  on  November  17  and  December  3. 

The  species  was  not  observed  during  the  colder  part  of  the  winter 
at  Fort  Simpson,  and  in  the  spring  of  1904  was  first  seen  on  April  12, 
two  being  observed.  It  was  next  noted  April  17,  and  became  common 
toward  the  end  of  the  month.  A  pair  was  taken  at  Willow  River, 
near  P'ort  Providence,  on  May  1  by  H.  W.  Jones.  During  my  re- 
turn trip  up  the  Mackenzie  I  saw^  one  below  the  mouth  of  Nahanni 
River  July  23. 

Baird  recorded  specimens  from  Fort  Simpson  (October  19,  1859, 
and  April  23,  ISGO),  and  Fort  Liard  (January  12,  18C0) ; «  two  skins 
from  Fort  Simpson  are  still  in  the  National  Museum.     Russell  took 


«Rev.  Am.  Birds,  p.  SO,  Jnlj',  1864. 
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I  specimen  at  Fort  Chipewyan  May  80,  1893."  Macoun,  on  the  aii- 
thwity  of  J.  M.  ]\[acoiin,  notes  the  occurrence  of  this  bird  at  Atha- 
haska  Landings  at  Fort  McMurray,  on  Clearwater  River,  and  between 
Meihye  Lake  and  Isle  a  la  Crosse;  and,  on  the  authority  of  Spread- 
borougrh.  betiJi^een  Edmonton  and  Athabaska  Pass,  and  between  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  and  Peace  River  Landing.^ 

J.  Aklen  Ix>ring  reported  it  common  at  Edmonton  September  7 
to  56,  1894,  and  took  a  series  of  specimens.  In  1895  he  found  it  com- 
mon in  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  west  of  Edmonton.  In  180G 
he  observed  it  frequently  along  the  trail  west  of  Edmonton,  taking 
<•»  25  miles  northwest  of  that  place  ilay  20;  and  found  it  breeding 
rommonlv  in  the  mountains  and  vallevs  15  miles  south  of  Ilenrv 
House  July  3  to  21 ;  he  observed  it  frequently  on  the  route  between 
Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River  in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn, 
tnd  took  tAvo  specimens  at  the  head  of  Muskeg  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
SiDok>'  River,  August  29;  two  on  Grand  Cache  River  Septeml)er  2; 
ind  several  in  Grand  Cache  Valley  September  24.  He  reported  it 
common  also  in  the  mountains  west  of  Ileniy  House  October  12  to  20. 

lieftthestes  gambeli  (Ridgw.).    Mountain  Chickadee. 

On  July  28,  1896,  J.  Alden  Loring  took  an  immature  bird  in  Smoky 
Ttlley.  50  miles  north  of  Jasper  House,  and  on  October  18  collected 
t  female,  one  of  a  pair,  15  miles  west  of  Henry  House. 

Macoun  states  that  Spreadl>orough  observed  two  on  a  mountain 
aorth  of  Little  Miette  River,  Athabaska  Pass,  in  1898.^ 

hithestes  cinctiu  alascensis  (Prazak).    Siberian  Chickadee. 

The  first  example  of  this  bird  known  to  have  l)een  procured  in 
America  was  a  female  with  seven  eggs  taken  by  MacFarlane  at  Fort 
Anderson  June  1,1864.  The  fact  was  first  recorded  by  Turner ,**  and 
liter  bv  Nelson/    MacFarlane  also  refers  to  it  as  follows : 

On  Jane  1,  1864,  a  nest  of  this  8i)ecit»s,  containinj;  si'\i>ii  on'tis,  was  found 
vtr  Fort  Anderson,  in  a  hole  in  a  dry  spnico  stuinp.  at  a  hoi^'hl  of  about  (\  fi»t»t 
friu  the  unround.  It  was  coniiK>8tHl  of  a  moderate  «|uautit.v  of  haro  or  rabbit 
fir.  intermixed  with  a  sprinkHng  of  driiMl  moss,  riio  feuialo  i  aivit  was  snanMl 
'a  the  neat,  but  the  male  was  not  seen.  Tb(»  contents  of  tbr  uest  wi'iv  toh»nil)ly 
ftwh.' 

The  egrgs  are  still  in  the  National  Musisnu,  but  T  am  unabli'  to  find 
rSf  skin  of  the  parent  bird. 

"  Expl.  In  Far  North,  p.  270.  isi»s. 

»Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  HI.  p.  «>ss.  iik)4. 

<Tat.  Canadian  Birds.  Part  III,  p.  OJK).  11M)4. 

< Contrlbntlons  Nat.  Hist.  Alaska,  p.  1S2.  isso. 

'•Rept.  Nat.  Hist.  (\)II<K-tious  iu  Alaska,  p.  212,  IKKS. 

f  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Muh.,  XIV.  p,  445,  1«)1. 
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Fenthestes  hndsonicns  (Forster).     Hudsonian  Chickadee. 

The  Hudsonian  chickadee  occurs  throughout  the  region  north  to 
the  limit  of  trees.  It  is  a  more  hardy  species  than  the  black-cap,  but 
like  it  is  partially  migratory. 

In  1901  it  was  first  seen  at  Fort  Chipewyan  May  21,  when  a  female 
was  taken,  and  it  was  noted  also  near  the  same  place  on  May  28.  A 
pair  was  taken  on  a  heavily  wooded  island  near  the  outlet  of  Atha- 
baska  Lake  June  2,  and  on  the  following  day  a  nest  containing  four 
young  and  two  eggs  on  the  point  of  hatching  was  found  near  the  - 
same  place.  A  male  was  taken  at  the  mouth  of  Peace  River  June  6, 
and  the  species  was  observed  25  miles  below  that  point  on  June  12. 
It  was  noted  also  at  Athabaska  Landing  August  80. 

During  the  summer  of  1903  this  chickadee  was  first  noted  on  Mount : 
Tha-on'-tha,  where  my  brother  and  Gary  observed  a  few  daily,  July 
13  to  17,  at  various  points  between  the  base  and  2,000  feet  altitude, 
and  noted  young  birds  on  July  14.    They  saw  it  also  at  Fort  Simp*"? 
son  July  24.    Several  specimens,  including  young  of  the  year,  were 
taken.     While  on  their  return  trip  they  noted  three  near  Swift. Cur^: 
rent  Rapid  August  28,  and  a  few  near  Athabaska  Landing  Septem- / 
ber  3,  4,  and  14.     During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  I  took  a> 
pair  from  a  small  band  on  Lake  Hardisty  August  18,  and  whiie;^ 
traveling  along  the  south  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake  observed  a  small 
flock  east  of  Manito  Islands  on  September  14.    After  my  arrival  at 
Fort  Simpson  in  the  autumn  I  observed  the  species  on  but  one  occa- 
sion, on  November  28,  noting  several,  one  of  which  was  secured. 

During  the  colder  part  of  the  winter  the  Hudsonian  chickadee  was 
not  seen,  and  in  the  spring  of  1904  it  was  first  noted  on  March  12,  ' 
one  being  taken.    It  was  several  times  observed  during  the  latter  part 
of  March,  and  became  rather  common  during  the  early  part  of  April, 
when  several  were  collected.    During  my  trip  down  the  Mackenzie  I  ^ 
noted  several,  taking  a  female  on  Manito  Island,  near  Fort  Grood^ 
Hope,  on  June  23. 

A  specimen  taken  at  Fort  Simpson  January  6,  1905,  has  been  re- 
ceived from  J.  W.  Mills,  and  H.  AV.  Jones  writes  me  that  the  species 
was  common  about  that  post  throughout  the  winter. 

Roas  recorded  Parus  hudsonicus  as  occurring  in  the  Mackenzie ' 
River  region  north  to  Fort  Simpson,  and  as  wintering; «  and  Baird 
listed  specimens  from  Big  Island,  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Simpson,  and  Fort 
Liard.^  Specimens  from  Fort  Rae,  taken  on  October  30  and  Decem- 
ber 13,  1862,  and  from  Fort  Simpson,  taken  by  Kennicott  on  October 
19  and  December  19  |'1859],  are  still  in  the  National  Museum.  Ma-!^ 
coun  states  that  J.  M.  Macoun  [in  1888]  found  the  species  common 

o  Can.  Xat.  and  Geol.,  VII,  p.  146,  1862. 
^Rev.  Am.  Birds,  p.  83,  August,  1864. 
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on  the  upper  Clearwater,  on  Methye  Portage,  and  between  there  and 
Me  a  la  Crosse;  and  that  Spreadboroiigh  took  it  at  Edmonton  in 
ilay.  1897,  found  it  common  at  Jasper  House  in  June,  1898,  and 
obiserved  one  at  Bear  Creek,  Peace  River,  latitude  56°,  in  August, 
I903.«  Set  on  records  this  species  from  the  islands  near  the  north 
Acre  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  about  longitude  112°.^ 

During  the  last  week  of  August,  1894,  J.  Alden  Loring  reported 
this  bird  common  at  Banff,  Alberta,  and  took  two  specimens.  In 
the  autumn  of  1895  he  found  it  common  in  the  Jasper  House  region, 
collect mg  two  specimens  at  Henry  House  October  14.  In  1896  he 
reported  it  common  on  the  Jasper  House  trail  from  Blueberry  Hills 
westward  in  the  early  summer,  and  on  the  trail  between  Jasper  House 
tnd  Smoky  River  in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn.  In  the  lat- 
ter region  he  found  it  associated  with  Perithestes  a.  aeptentrionalia 
and  Penthestes  gamheli.  He  found  it  common  also  in  the  mountains 
west  of  Henry  House  October  12  to  20,  in  company  with  P.  a.  septen- 
trionaliJi.  During  that  season  he  took  three  specimens  in  Smoky  Val- 
lejr,  50  miles  north  of  Jasper  House,  on  August  26,  and  two  at  the 
ktd  of  Grand  Cache  River,  about  60  miles  north  of  Jasper  House, 
oo  August  31. 

Icinlus  aatrapa  Licht.    Golden-crowned  Kinglet. 

In  1901  we  noted  this  species  but  once — at  our  camp  near  Point  La 
Brie,  12  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Chipewyan,  where  we  took  a  male 
<nMav  27. 

Ehiring  the  summer  of  1903  we  observed  it  but  once — ^noting  one 
Qo  the  Athabaska  40  miles  below  Athabaska  landing,  May  17. 

Macoun  states,  on  the  authority  of  Spreadborough,  that  this  kinglet 
wi*  comnion  in  spruce  woods  from  Jasper  House  to  the  summit  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  June,  1898.^ 

Icinlns  calendula  (Linn.).    Ruby-crowned  Kinglet. 

This  diminutive  songster  is  a  common  breeder  nearly  throughout 
the  wooded  region. 

In  1901  it  was  first  noted  near  Vermilion  Creek,  4i>  miles  north  of 
Edmonton,  May  3,  %nd  its  song  was  heard  at  various  points  between 
ibpre  and  Athabaska  Landing,  May  4  and  5.  It  was  next  observed 
It  Poplar  Point  on  the  lower  Athabaska,  May  16.  A^Hiile  we  wen* 
^•fleeting  at  our  various  camps  near  Fort  Chipewyan,  May  10  to 
iuue  4.  the  bird  was  seen  or  heard  nearlv  everv  dav.  It  was  next 
Aeer\'ed  near  Fort  Smith,  June  24,  and  was  noted  on  the  banks  of 
ie  Slave  75  miles  below  Fort  Smith,  Julv  1.     At  Fort  Resolution 
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•Cat  CaDadian  lUrds.  Part  III,  p.  r»!>2,  llKM. 

»Auk,  XXV.  p.  73,  1JK)S. 

^CbX.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  p.  mi,  IIKM. 
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I  saw  it  on  July  6,  and  Alfred  E.  Preble  noted  it  July  19.    While   ■ 
ascending  the  Athabaska  I  saw  it  below  Grand  Rapid,  August  20, 
and  10  miles  below  Pelican  Rapid,  August  25. 

During  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  observed  this  species  on  the 
Athabaska  30  miles  below  Fort  McMurray  on  the  morning  of  May 
29,  and  we  noted  it  near  Poplar  Point  on  May  30.    We  heard  its  song  , 
also  near  the  outlet  of  Athabaska  Lake,  June  5;  on  lower  Slave  River,  . 
June  19 ;  and  at  Fort  Resolution,  June  20  and  22.    During  their  trip 
on  the  Mackenzie  my  brother  and  Gary  heard  its  song  at  Fort  Provi- 
dence, July  5  and  6,  and  observed  a  few  on  the  Nahanni  Mountains, 
July  13  to  18,  noting  fledged  young  on  these  dates.    On  their  return 
trip  they  noted  the  species  near  Brule  Rapid,  August  18;  saw  several  . 
near  Swift  Current  Rapid,  August  28;  and  found  it  common  near 
Athabaska  Landing,  September  5  to  15.    AMiile  on  my  way  to  Great 
Bear  Lake  from  Fort  Rae,  I  observed  the  species  on  upper  Grandin 
River,  August  5,  noting  a  female  attending  fledged  young. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  this  kinglet  was  first  noted  at  Willow  Rivtf 
by  H:  W.  Jones  on  May  2,  and  several  specimens,  including  both  sexes, 
were  taken  May  2  to  14  by  Mills  and  Jones.  At  Fort  Simpson  it 
was  first  observed  on  May  7,  when  I  noted  three  individuals.  Sev- 
eral others  were  seen  on  May  10  and  22.  While  descending  the  Mao-»^ 
kenzie  I  saw  and  heard  the  bird  about  100  miles  below  Fort  Good 
Hope  on  June  26.  During  my  return  trip  I  noted  it  at  Fort  McMur- 
ray August  12. 

Baird  recorded  specimens  from  Fort  Resolution ;  <>  one  of  these, 
taken  on  May  17,  1800,  is  still  in  the  National  Museum.     Kennicott 
mentions  one  taken  atFortResolution  May  7,  1860.^    MacFarlane  did 
not  meet  with  it  on  Anderson  River,  but  both  Indians  and  Eskimo,  l 
when  shown  a  specimen  brought  from  Fort  Good  Hope,  assured  him/ 
that  they  had  seen  the  species.^*     Russell  took  specimens  at  Fort  * 
Chipewyan,  May  30  and  June  9,  1893,  and  heard  its  song  at  Big  ; 
Slavey  Point,  on  the  north  shore  of  (ireat  Slave  Lake,  near  the  North- 
ern Arm,  on  May  13,  1894,  when  the  ground  was  still  covered  with^^ 
snow.**    According  to  Macoun,  J.  M.  Macoun  found  it  common  at  the  ^ 
south  end  of  Methye  Portage  in  1888:  and  Spreadborough  first  saw  ■ 
it  at  Edmonton,  May  4,  1897;  found  it  common  along  the  trail  to' 
Athabaska  Pass  in  June,  1898;  and  in  the  summer  of  1903  found  it  : 
common  from  the  mouth  of  Lesser  Slave  River  to  Peace  River  Land-  \ 
ing.-     J.  Alden   Loring  took  a  specimen  at  Edmonton,  September 
20,  1894. 

«  Uev.  Am.  lairds,  p.  00,  .July,  1804. 

''Trans.  Cliicajro  Acad.  Sci.,  I,  p.  171,  1SG9. 

^Proc.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mns.,  XIV.  p.  445,  ISOl. 

^  Kxpl.  in  Far  North,  p.  270,  1S9S. 

^Cat.  Canadian  Hirds,  Part  III,  pp.  OW,  700.  1004. 
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Lyadestes  to^wm^sendi  (And.).     Townsend  Solitaire. 

This  bird,   new  to  the  Mackenzie  region,  was  first  observed  by  Al- 
(n.^!  K.  l*rel>le   and  Merritt  Cary  on  the  base  of  Mount  Tha-on'-tha, 
.w  the  nioutli  of  Xahanni  River,  July  13,  when  a  male  was  taken.     A 
pair  with    young  was  noted  at  the  same  place,  July  14,  and  a  few^ 
others  were   seen  liigher  up  on  the  mountain  on  July  15,  10,  and  17. 
Their  clear  lK*ll-like  notes  were  heard  on  the  mountain  every  morning, 
ind  the  sin^i^er  could  often  be  seen  on  the  topmost  twig  of  a  towering 
?pruoe  on  tlie  mountain  side  high  above  the  camp.    \  ])air  of  adults 
ltd  a  youno:  one,  which  was  full  grown  but  still  in  the  spotted  plum- 
age, wore  collected. 

Tliih:  species  probably  regularly  breeds  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of 
we?teni  Alberta,  On  July  15,  1896,  J.  Alden  Loring  took  an  imma- 
ture bird,  now  in  the  Biological  Survey  collection,  in  the  mountains 
1^  miles  south  of  Henry  House. 

Macoun,  on  the  authority  of  Spreadborough,  states  that  this  spe- 
cies was  seen  everywhere  in  the  mountains  about  the  Athabaska  Pass 
in  lsj>S.  lie  records  also  eggs  taken  by  Spreadborough  in  the  Yel- 
bwhead  Pass  July  13,  1898.« 

lylocichla  fuscescens  salicicola  Ridgw.    Willow  Thrush. 
Macoun  notes  this  bird  as  follows : 

First  fti***n  at  Kdinonton,  Alta.,  May  lllli,  1S07;  Jiino  lltli.  foiinil  a  nest  on  the 
frr^iid  r^tntainiiiij;  twoegii^s;  ♦  ♦  ♦  common  from  Lessor  Slav<»  Lako  to  IVnre 
Ihvr  I^iiulin^.  lat.  5(5**  15'  in  June.  VMKl:  observed  from  Kdmonton  to  Atlin- 
taR-a  Pass,  In  June,  ISJKS.     (Spreadboroujjli.) 

He  records  also  specimens  of  both  the  birds  and  eggs  taken  at 
blnionton  in  May  and  June,  1807  and  180S,  by  the  same  collector.'' 
Sx  sl)ei*iniens,  comprising  both  sexes,  taken  at  Edmonton,  May  11  to 
Jane  14,  181)7,  by  Spreadborough,  have  been  examined  during  the 
preparation  of  this  report. 

lylociclila  alicis  (Baird).     (fray-cheeked  Thrush. 

The  gray-cheeked  thrush  breeds  from  about  the  region  of  (Jreat 
Siire  I-rfike  iiortli  to  the  tree  limit,  but  is  less  abundant  than  the  olive- 
Uek.  In  1901  specimens  were  taken  at  Fort  Chipewyan  on  May  2:1 
Bid  23.  A  thrush  thought  to  be  this  s])e(ies  was  seen  on  I^oon  Island, 
i)  miles  north  of  Fort  Resolution,  July  I'J.  At  Fort  Kne  it  was 
Mnl  nearly  every  day,  July  It)  to  'JO,  and  spe<-imens,  inchiding 
y«ing  in  the  spotted  plumage,  were  taken  on  July  :!*)  and  "2^. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  lirst  observed  the  gray-cheeked  thrush 
J^r  Pelican  River,  May  ID,  noting  only  one  or  two  individuals. 
Hii'  sjx'cies  was  not  again  detecte<l  until  July  'JO,  when   I  saw  one 
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on  the  Simpson  Islands,  40  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Resolution.  On  - 
their  return  trip  in  the  fall  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Gary  saw 
two  individuals,  collecting  one,  near  Athabaska  Landing,  September  c 
—12,  and  observed  another  50  miles  south  of  Athabaska  Landing  S<i|^^ 
tember  23.  During  my  trip  northward  from  Fort  Rae  I  noted  this^rz 
species  on  Lake  Hardisty  August  16,  18,  and  19,  and  a  few  milofi  ' 
south  of  MacTavish  Bay  August  24. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  J.  W.  Mills  took  a  specimen  at  Willow  River,  * 
near  Fort  Providence,  on  May  17.  I  did  not  note  it  at  Fort  Simpson  .^ 
and  first  saw  it  at  Sans  Sault  Rapid  June  19,  when  I  collected  a  - 
female. 

Baird  recorded  specimens  from  Fort  Simpson,  La  Pierre  House,   : 
and  Fort  Anderson."    A  specimen  from  Fort  Simpson,  September  10,  - 
1860;  one  from  Fort  Anderson,  taken  with  eggs  in  June,  1864;  and  ; 
one  from  Fort  Good  Hope,  May  31  [1862],  are  now  in  the  National:] 
Museum.     In  the  Anderson  River  region  MacFarlane  found  the  sp©*'  • 
cies  very  abundant,  both  in  the  wooded  country  and  in  situations; 
where  no  trees  grew,  some  nests  being  necessarily  placed  on  th©,^ 
ground,  contrary  to  the  usual  habit.     One  nest  was  found  on  the 
banks  of  AVilmot  Horton  River.^    In  notes  sent  to  the  Smithsonian 
he  recorded  the  species  as  tolerably  numerous  at  Fort  Anderson  on.  " 
May  28,  1865.     Macoun,  on  the  authority  of  Raine,  records  several  ' 
sets  of  eggs  taken  by  Messrs.  Stringer  and  Young  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie.*'     Seton  records  the  species  from  Fort  Reliance  and 
the  south  end  of  Artillery  Lake.** 

Hylocichla  ustulata  swainsoni  (Cab.).    Olive-backed  Thrush. 

This  thrush  is  abundant  over  the  wooded  country,  where  during^J 
the  short  Arctic  summer  its  song  is  heard  nearly  throughout  the  >! 
entire  twenty-four  hours.     In  1901  it  was  fii*st  noted  at  Fort  Chipe-  i| 
wyan.  May  24,  and  was  seen  or  heard  almost  daily  until  June  4,  • 
during  our  stay  in  the  vicinity.     After  leaving  Fort  Chipewyan  wen? 
everywhere  found  it  common  and  heard  its  song  almost  continually  . 
day  and  night.     We  noted  it  daily  between  Athabaska  Lake  and  ^k, 
Fort  Smith,  June  5  to  18,  and  found  the  first  nest,  containing  four*; 
eggs,  10  miles  below  Peace  River,  on  June  10.     The  species  was  com- 
mon at  Fort  Smith,  where  we  noted  it  almost  daily,  June  19  to  29, 
and  took  a  nest  containing  three  eggs  on  June  21.     We  noted  num-  j, 
bers  on  Slave  River,  June  29  to  July  2,  and  saw  and  heard  several  j, 
on  Julv  6  at  Fort  Resolution,  where  Alfred  E.  Preble  also  noted  the  i» 
bird  July  10,  11,  and  22.     I  took  a  specimen  at  Fort  Rae  July  20,  ,, 

V; 

but  did  not  hear  its  song  after  leaving  Fort  Resolution. 


ai? 


'«S 


i 


«Rev.  Am.  Birds,  p.  23,  June,  1864.  ^ 

&Proc.  IT.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  445,  1891. 
^  Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  p.  709,  1904. 
''Auk,  XXV,  p.  73,  1908. 
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In  the  spring  of  1903  this  thrush  was  first  observed  30  miles  below 
Athabaska  Landing  on  the  morning  of  May  17.  It  was  next  seen  a 
iort  distance  above  Grand  Rapid,  May  20,  several  being  noted. 
One  of  these  pioneers,  rendered  tame  by  the  cold,  ransacked  the 
orerhangfing  bank  for  spiders  within  a  few  feet  of  our  noonday 
timpfire.  The  first  song  was  heard  at  Fort  McMurray  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  28.  The  species  was  common  along  the  Athabaska  l)e- 
iween  there  and  its  mouth,  May  29  to  June  1,  and  thence  to  Fort  Reso- 
htion.  being  seen  or  heard  almost  daily.  It  was  common  also  at 
Fort  Resolution  during  the  latter  part  of  June.  During  their  trip 
to  the  Mackenzie  my  brother  and  Gary  found  the  species  common. 
Doting  it  at  Hay  River,  June  30  and  July  1,  and  observing  numbers 
It  Fort  Providence  almost  daily  until  June  8.  They  found  it  com- 
BOD  also  at  Fort  Simpson,  July  10,  and  near  the  base  of  the  Nahanni 
Uountains,  July  11  to  19.  On  their  return  trip  they  found  it  common 
ikng  the  Athabaska  above  Fort  McMurray  during  the  latter  part 
of  August,  and  near  Athabaska  Landing,  September  4  to  14.  Sev- 
en! sp)eciniens  were  taken  by  them  at  Fort  Providence  and  on  the 
Athabaska. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  noted  the  olive-back  at  Fort  Simpson, 
Miy  31,  talking  a  male.  The  song  was  first  heard  June  1.  While 
descending:  the  Mackenzie  I  found  the  bird  common  and  in  full  song 
faftween  Fort  Simpson  and  Nahanni  River,  Jime  2  and  3.  I  noted  it 
iiilv  near  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  River,  June  4  and  5,  and  between 
tkre  and  Kort  Norman,  June  6  to  10.  I  found  it  common  and  noted 
ii  almost  daily  at  Fort  Norman,  June  11  to  15;  along  the  Mackenzie 
to  Fort  Ciood  Hope,  June  16  to  20 ;  at  Fort  (iood  Hope,  June  21  to  24 ; 
uhI  between  there  and  Fort  McPherson,  June  25  to  30.  At  Fort  Mc- 
Hierson  I  saw  it  only  once,.on  July  2.  During  my  return  trip  I  noted 
thespei-ios  at  Fort  McMurray  on  August  13  and  14. 

This  thrush  was  first  recorded  from  the  region,  under  the  name 
Merula  xcilsoni^  by  Richardson,  who  listed  a  specimen  from  Fort 
Simpson,"  Ross  recorded  it  as  occurring  in  the  Mackenzie  River 
Rgion  north  to  La  Pierre  House.''  Baird  listed  specimens  from  Fort 
Resolution,  Big  Island,  Fort  Simpson,  and  Fort  Oood  Hope.''  Skins 
from  Fort  Resolution  and  Fort  Simpson  are  still  in  the  National 
Museum,  and  the  catalogue  shows  that  specimens  were  received  also 
fmm  Fort  Rae,  Peel  River,  and  lA^sser  Slave  Lake,  eggs  accompany- 
ifif  the  skins  from  the  last-named  locality.  The  earliest  date  recorded 
fw  Fort  Simpson  is  May  24.  Eggs,  accompanied  by  the  female 
Mrent.  taken  at  Pelican  Lake,  eastern  Saskatchewan,  in  June,  1891, 

I  T  '  • 

JT  H.  MacKay,  were  received  by  the  Natiojial  Museum.    Macoun, 


I 


•Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist..  XI.  p.  484,  1S4;?. 
*Nat.  HlBt  Rev.,  II  (8e?coiul  sor.),  j).  279,  1802. 
^Bev.  Am.  Birds,  p.  21,  June,  1804. 
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from  the  notes  of  Spreadborough,  states  that  this  species  was  first    - 
seen  at  Edmonton,  May  8,  1897,  was  common  from  Edmonton  to  Atha-   • 
baska  Pass  in  June,  1898,  and  was  abundant  from  the  mouth  of  Lesser 
Slave  River  to  Peace  River  Landing  in  June,  1903." 

J.  Alden  Loring  reix)i*ted  several  seen  at  Banff,  Alberta,  during 
the  last  week  in  August,  1894,  and  took  a  male  on  August  29. 

Hylocichla  guttata  (Pallas).     Alaska  Hermit  Thrush. 

J.  Alden  Loring  took  a  hermit  thrush  referable  to  this  species 
near  the  head  of  Grand  Cache  River,  about  ()0  miles  north  of  Jasper 
House,  August  31,  1896.  The  species  is  probably  a  regular  migrant 
through  ^yestern  Alberta. 

Hylocichla  guttata  pallasi  (Cab.).     Eastern  Hermit  Thrush. 

The  common  hermit  thrush  occurs  in  sununer  throu^i^hout  the  re- 
gion  north  at  least  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Simpson.  It  is  mainly  an 
inhabitant  of  sparsely  wooded  ridges  and  pine  barrens,  and  because 
of  this  preference  is  more  local  and  less  abundant  than  its  congeners, 
though  in  favored  places  it  is  fairly  common.  It  is  the  earliest  of  all 
the  thrushes  to  arrive  and  the  latest  to  depart. 

In  1901  the  benutiful  song  of  this  bird  first  greeted  us  from  a  grove 
of  mixed  woods  near  Sturgeon  River,  25  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  " 
on  May  1,  and  during  the  remainder  of  our  journey  to  Athabaska  ^ 
Landing,  May  2  to  5,  the  bird  was  frequently  seen  and  heard,  usually 
toward  evening.     Its  song  was  heard  at  our  camp  near  Brule  Rapid,  V 
May  11  and  12,  and  as  we  floated  down  the  river  below  that  point  on 
May  18.     During  our  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Chipewyan  the  . 
bird  was  noted  almost  daily  after  May  20,  and  one  was  taken  on  May  ,' 
29.     Its  song  was  heard  10  miles  below  Peace  River,  June  8  and  9.  ^^ 
At  Smith  Landing  we  did  not  detect  the  bird  itself,  but  a  nest  in  , 
which  young  had  apparently  been  raised  was  seen  on  June  14.     At  ^ 
Fort  Smith  we  saw  or  lieard  the  bird  daily,  June  19  to  29,  and  took  a 
young  one  just  from  the  nest  on  June  27.     We  hist  noted  the  species*^ 
on  Slave  River  100  miles  below  Fort  Smith,  July  2.  :, 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  first  observed  the  hermit  thrush  a  few  . 
miles  north  of  Sturgeon  River  on  May  13,  noting  several,  and  again  y 
near  Athabaska  Landing  on  May  15.  While  descending  the  Atha-  ; . 
baska  we  noted  it  30  miles  below  Athabaska  Landing,  May  17,  and.;, 
heard  several  on  the  lower  river  during  the  last  few  days  of  May.  ^ 
A  specimen  was  taken  at  Smith  Landing,  June  11,  and  the  bird  wasj-^ 
found  to  be  quite  common  on  Smith  Portage,  June  12,  and  along  the**^ 
Slave  below   Fort   Smith,  June  15  and  16.     My  brother  and  Carys^ 

noted  several  daily  at  Fort  Providence,  July  6  to  8,  taking  2  speci- 1^ 

^      -  .  ^ 

oCat.  Cauadiau  lairds,  I»art  111,  p.  711,  1904. 
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mens  on  the  former  date,  and  found  it  common  at  Fort  Simpson, 
July  10,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  River,  July  11.  On  their  re- 
turn trip  they  saw  two  at  Grand  Rapid,  Au/2:ust  21,  taking  one,  and 
another  near  House  River,  August  22.  Near  Athabaska  Landing 
ihey  noted  it  September  5  and  14.  AVhile  I  was  ascending  the  Mac- 
kenzie during  the  same  autumn  I  saw  a  liermit  thrush  a  short  dis- 
unce  above  Nahanni  River  on  October  15. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  I  first  observed  the  hermit  at  Fort  Simpson 
on  May  10,  noting  three.  I  saw  it  next  on  May  11,  and  found  it 
rather  common  on  May  12,  when  the  birds  were  in  full  song.  Dur- 
JDjr  the  remainder  of  the  month  the  bird  was  often  seen  and  the  songs 
'  f  several  could  he  heard  from  the  post  almost  any  evening.  ^^Hiile 
descending  the  Mackenzie  I  noted  the  species  below  Fort  Simpson 
June  2,  and  near  the  base  of  Nahanni  Mountains  June  5.  On  my 
mum  trip  I  saw  it  a  few  miles  above  Pelican  Portage  August  27, 
ukI  near  Lily  Lake,  on  the  Edmonton  road,  September  8. 

Baird   recorded  specimens  from  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Fort 

Simpson,  and  Peel  River.**     A  female,  taken  with  four  eggs  at  Fort 

Besolution   June  30,  18G3,  by  J.  Lockhart,  is  still  in  the  National 

Uoseum.      A  set  of  eggs  also,  taken  by  H.  MacKay  at  Pelican  Lake, 

eistem  Saskatchewan,  in  June,  1891,  was  received.     Macoun,  from  the 

Botes  of  J.  M,  Macoun  made  in  1888,  notes  the  occurrence  of  this  bird 

along  the  Athabaska  l)etween  lesser  Slave  River  and  Fort  McMurray. 

(h  the    Clearwater  River,  at  Methye  Portage,  and  thence  to   Isle 

a  U  Crosse.     lie  records  it  also,  on  the  authority  of  Spreadborough, 

from  Edmonton,  where  it  was  first  seen  May  i^  1897,  and  from  White 

Mud  River,  Peace  River  Valley,  where  it  was  observed  in  June,  1003.* 

J.  Alden  Loring  took  a  female  in  Grand  Cache  Valley,  about  120 

niles  north  of  Jasper  House,  Sei)tember  *i'2,  18JX).     This  specimen 

agrees  with  11.  g.  pallasi  both  in  color  and  measurements,  and  was 

probably  migrating  from  some  point  to  the  northward. 

Ifamesticus  migratorixis  (Linn.).    Robin. 

The  robin  is  a  common  and  quite  generally  distributed  species 
tfaioughout  the  timbered  portion  of  the  region.  Around  the  trading 
pofits  and  missions,  the  only  settlements,  it  often  builds  its  nest  on  the 
brtms  of  outbuildings  or  on  the  timbers  of  the  surrounding  fences. 
Tlioii^  thus  showing  its  preference  for  the  haunts  of  man  it  seems 
irfl  satisfied  in  the  wilderness  and  breeds  abundantly  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  timbered  country,  and  even  seeks  isohited  wooded  an»as 
vithin  the  confines  of  the  Barren  (Jrounds.  Up  to  the  region  of 
itett  Slave  Lake  two  broods  are  usually  reared,  but  to  the  north- 
■ird  of  that  point  a  single  l)rood  ])robably  is  the  rule.     It  is  one  of 

«Ilev.  Am.  lUrds.  p.  1.\  .Tinn',  ls«;4. 

►Cat,  Caiiadhiii  Hinls.  l»art  III,  \k  TK;,  JWi. 
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the  earliest  of  the  strictly  migratory  birds  to  arrive  in  ^he  spring, 
and  in  autumn  delays  its  departure  until  severe  weather  and  scarcity 
of  food  force  it  southward. 

In  1901  the  robin  was  common  at  Edmonton  and  between  there  and 
Athabaska  Landing  April  29  to  May  5.    It  was  noted  below  Atha- 
baska  Landing  May  6,  and  was  found  to  be  common  on  the  lower 
Athabaska  May  15  to  17.    It  was  occasionally  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Chipewyan  May  19  to  June  4,  and  was  noted  10  miles  below 
Peace  River  June  10,  and  25  miles  below,  June  13,  when  one  was 
taken.    It  was  rather  common  at  Smith  Landing,  where  we  noted  it 
daily  June  14  to  17  and  took  a  specimen  on  June  15.    At  Fort  Smith  . 
we  found  it  more  common  than  at  any  other  point  visited,  and  noted 
numbers  daily  June  19  to  28.    On  June  21  I  found  three  nests  con- 
taining eggs,  undoubtedly  representing  second  broods,  since  many.- 
young  birds  were  then  on  the  wing.    We  noted  the  species  daily  July ' 
2  to  4  on  lower  Slave  River,  and  July  5  to  9  at  Fort  Resolution,  wheriv 
Alfred  E.  Preble  also  observed  it  several  times  during  the  latter  part^ 
of  July.    I  saw  a  few  on  the  north  shore  of  Great  Slave  Lake  near  - 
the  mouth  of  the  Northern  Arm  July  15,  and  one  between  Trout  Rock-., 
and  Fort  Rae  on  July  18.    At  Fort  Rae  I  noted  the  bird  almost  dailm 
July  19  to  29,  and  took  an  immature  bird  on  July  27.    On  our  retuni| , 
trip  we  saw  a  few  at  Smith  Landing  August  6,  and  above  La  Bicha:^ 
River  August  28.  ^-^ 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  found  robins  abundant  at  Edmonton,  ^^ 
Alberta,  on  our  arrival  there  May  8,  and  found  a  nest  containing  4 : 
eggs  on  May  10.     We  found  it  common  also  during  our  trip  to  Atha- 
baska Landing  May  11  to  15.    We  observed  it  at  Grand  Rapid  May  22 
and  24,  occasionally  saw  it  along  the  Athabaska  between  the  latter 
point  and  its  mouth,  and  found  it  rather  common  along  Rocher  and 
Slave  rivers  to  Fort  Resolution.     At  this  post  we  noted  it  as  an 
abundant  and  familiar  species  during  the  latter  part  of  June.    Dur- 
ing their  trip  to  the  Mackenzie  my  brother  and  Gary  observed  a  num-   ' 
ber  at  Ilay  River  June  28  and  July  1,  found  it  abundant  at  Fort' 
Providence  July  2  to  8,  and  noted  it  near  the  mouth  of  Xahanni  * 
River  July  12.    On  their  return  trip  in  the  fall  they  noted  it  migrat-  ^ 
ing  abundantly  near  Athabaska  Landing  September  1  to  14,  and  saw 
a  few  50  miles  south  of  Athabaska  Landing  September  23.     After'' 
the  division  of  the  party  I  frequently  noted  it  at  Fort  Resolution^ 
during  the  first  half  of  July,  and  while  crossing  Great  Slave  Lake  ^ 
saw  one  near  Trout  Rock  July  26.    While  following  the  canoe  route  '^ 
northward  from  Fort  Rae  to  Great  Bear  Lake  I  found  this  bird  ^ 
rather  common.     I  noted  it  along  Grandin  River  August  1  to  6,  on  ^ 
Lake  Faber  August  7,  on  Lake  Rae  August  8,  to  the  north  of  Lake  St.  , 
Croix  August  15,  and  at  various  points  between  there  and  MacTavish  t 
Bay,  where  it  was  common  August  27.    Several  flocks  were  seen  at  ■ 
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OUT  camp  on  the  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake  east  of  I^eith  Point  Sep- 
umber  3,  and  one  specimen  was  taken.  A  few  birds  were  seen  at  the 
*ime  place  on  September  4,  and  a  very  large  flock  on  September  5. 
The  birds  were  then  feeding  on  the  juicy  crowberries  which  grow  in 
profusion  there.  Many  deserted  nests  proved  the  species  to  be  a  fairly 
(oninon  breeder  along  this  semibarren  shore.  As  we  voyaged  west- 
wird  a  few  individuals  were  s^n  near  Mc Vicar  Bay  September  10, 
ind  40  miles  west  of  there  September  12.  At  Fort  Franklin  a  few 
were  observed  on  September  19,  22,  and  25,  and  while  we  were  ascend- 
ing the  Mackenzie  two  individuals  were  observed  at  Roche  Trempe- 
reiQ  on  the  evening  of  October  9. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  the  robm  was  first  observed  at  Willow  River, 
Htr  Fort  Providence,  on  May  2,  and  several  specimens  were  col- 
lected during  May  by  Mills  and  Jones.  The  first  female  was  taken 
Ifay  10.  At  Fort  Simpson  it  was  first  seen  May  4,  when  I  noted 
fee  individuals,  and  a  few  were  observed  nearly  every  day  after- 
wards. It  was  abundant  by  May  13,  when  females  were  first  ob- 
ered.  The  fiirst  eggs  were  seen  May  28,  in  a  nest  built  beneath  the 
•Tes  of  an  outbuilding.  During  my  trip  down  the  Mackenzie  iyi 
Jane  I  found  the  bird  present  in  small  numbers  at  all  the  posts,  and 
frequently  noted  it  along  the  river.  During  my  return  trip  I  noted 
kit  Smith  Landing,  August  5;  at  Fort  McMurray,  August  14;  near 
Mean  Portage,  August  27;  and  between  Athabaska  Landing  and 
LQt  Lake,  September  2  and  3. 
in  1905,  H.  W.  Jones  observed  this  species  at  Willow  River,  near 
Port  Providence,  on  April  29,  and  at  Fort  Simpson  on  November  17. 
Franklin,  during  his  first  overland  journey  to  the  Polar  Sea,  noted 
ittrrival  of  this  bird  at  Fort  Enterprise  on  May  14,  1821."  In  the 
ttrntive  of  his  second  expedition,  he  records  its  arrival  at  Fort 
fliipewyan  on  May  7,  1827;*  Richardson  states  that  it  arrived  the 
■me  year  at  Fort  Franklin  on  May  20.*^  Ross  recorded  the  bird 
fr  occurring  in  the  Mackenzie  River  region  north  to  La  Pierre 
Boose,  and  as  having  been  taken  at  Fort  Simpson.**  MacFarlane 
iitimates  that  it  was  common  on  Anderscm  River,  and  states  tliat  a 
fcw  were  met  with  also  on  the  banks  of  Swan  and  Wilmot  Ilorton 
wers,  on  the  Barren  Grounds.^  The  bird  catalogue  of  the  National 
Moseum  shows  that  skins  were  received  from  Fort  Smith,  Shive 
Kver,  Fort  Resolution,  Fort  Rae,  Fort  Simpson,  Fort  (lood  Hope, 
PW  River,  and  Fort  Anderson,  and  that  eggs  were  received  from 

«  Narrative  Jonmey  to  Polar  Sen,  p.  301,  182;i. 

»  Narrative  Second  Exi)edltion  to  Polar  Sea,  p.  ;i()7,  1S2S. 

^  Fauna  BoreaU-Amcricaiia,  II,  p.  IKJ,  1X^1. 

'Nat.  HIrt.  Rev.,  II  (second  ser.)*  p.  27!),  18<J2. 

'  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat  Mus.,  XIV,  p.  445,  1891. 
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Lesser  Slave  Lake.  R.  G.  McConnell  noted  the  arrival  of  the  bird^-. 
at  Fort  Sunpson  on  May  4,  1888.«  J.  W.  Tyrrell  records  a  robin  r 
seen  on  White  Island,  Great  Slave  Lake,  east  of  Fort  Resolutimi^- 
April  27,  1900. '^  Later  in  the  same  season  the  bird  was  noted  in  the  > 
isolated  strip  of  wooded  country  bordering  the  Thelon  or  Ark-i-linik 
River,  northeast  of  Great  Slave  Lake.**  Hanbury  observed  robins  in, 
the  lowest  woods  on  the  Coppermine,  near  the  mouth  of  KendaUvi, 
River,  July  30,  1902.''  Macoun  records  this  bird  from  Edmonton,*:; 
where  it  was  first  seen  April  16,  1897,  and  from  several  other  points- 
in  Alberta.*' 

J.  Alden  Loring  reported  large  flocks  seen  at  Edmonton,  Septeni:^^ 
ber  7  to  26,  1894,  and  took  a  verj^  dark,  richly  colored  male  on  Sep- 
tember 25.     He  found  it  common  also  along  the  Jasper  House  trail 
west  of  Edmonton,  in  the  early  summer  of  1896. 

The  spring  dates  of  arrival  of  the  robin  at  Fort  Chii)ewyan,  foi 
several  years,  are  given  in  a  table  on  page  23.  -^ 

Ixoreus  nsevius  memloides  (Swains.).     Xoiihern  Varied  Thrush. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  June  6,  while  stopping  for  a  few  hours  qd^ 
an  island  in  the  Mackenzie  about  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  thf' 
Nahanni,  I  discovered  a  nest  of  this  species,  which  I  coUecteJi'' 
together  with  the  parent  birds.  The  nest  was  placed  in  a  sma9'' 
spruce  growing  in  a  dense  forest  and  was  alwut  7  feet  from  thf-' 
ground.  It  is  composed  outwardly  of  small  spruce  twigs  and  sphag^^  ^ 
num.  On  this  foundation  is  reared  a  cup-shaped  superstructure  oil 
bark,  grass,  and  sphagnum  mixed  with  mud,  the  latter  raateria?'^^^ 
apparently  having  adhered  to  the  roots  of  the  moss.  This  cup  k'^n 
thickly  and  softly  lined  with  fine  grass  and  a  few  feathers.  ThfM. 
eggs,  3  in  number,  had  been  incubated  about  three  days.  The  birdfai 
flew  excitedly  about,  uttering  their  characteristic  alarm  notes.  ThCii 
species  was  observed  on  but  one  other  occasion.  While  collecting^>i 
on  Manito  Island  near  Fort  Good  Hope  on  June  23,  I  saw  a  paii'  i 
whose  actions  indicated  that  they  had  a  nest  somewhere  in  the  vicin-i;f 
ity.  After  a  precipitate  approach  in  response  to  my  calling,  theii.,, 
curiosity  seemed  to  be  satisfied  and  they  retired  into  the  recesses  ofc^ 
a  swamp.  The  natives  at  Fort  Xorman  and  Fort  McPherson  recog-** 
nized  my  specimens,  and  told  me  that  the  species  occurred  in  theci 
neighborhood  of  those  posts. 

This  bird  was  described  by  Swainson  from  a  specimen  taken  attit 
Fort  Franklin,  Great   Bear  Lake,  in  May,  1826.     Concerning  the 
species,  Richardson  says:     ''We  did  not  hear  its  song,  nor  acquire'^ 

«  Ann.  Kept.  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  IV  (new  ser.),  p.  S<5D,  1891.  v 

»  Ann.  Kept.  Dept.  Interior  (Omnda)  for  1lXK)-ll)01,  ]>.  135.  1902. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  122,  1902.  ". 

^  Sport  and  Travel  in  Northland  of  Canada,  p.  208,  1904. 

*^^Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  !>.  720,  1904. 
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ay  information  respecting  its  habits,  except  that  it  builds  its  nest 

■  a  bush,  similar  to  that  of  the  Merula  migratoHa.'''''^     Baird  says: 

^ICr.  Kennicott  found  another  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  Porcu- 

pme  River,     *     *     ♦    August  28,  1861.''    Macoun  publishes  the  fol- 

bving  note: 

I  bare  a  nent  aud  four  eggs  that  were  taken  by  Uev.  Mr.  Stringer  in  the  east 
AHMiel  of  tbe  Mackenzie  River,  40  niile»  from  its  mouth.  Tlie  nest  was  found, 
5th,  181K>,  in  a  spruce  tree,  15  feet  from  tbe  ground.  Tbe  nest  is  made  of 
grass  and  is  six  inches  in  diameter  and  three  inches  deep.  The  eggs  are 
ipiler  blue  tban  a  robin's,  aud  are  spotted  with  brown.     (\V.  Raine.)^ 

hiicola  oenanthe  leucorhoa  (GmeL).    Greenland  Wheatear. 

Uuder  the  name  Sylria  osnanthe^  J.  C.  Ross  recorded  a  specimen 
kken  at  Felix  Harbor,  Boothia,  May  2,  1830.''  It  was  the  only  one 
dkserved,  and  appeal's  to  represent  the  only  record  for  this  region. 

hUa  cnrmcoides  (Bechstein).     Mountain  Bluebird. 
This  beautiful  bird  is  of  regular  occurrence  in  the  region  now 
r  consideration  only  in  its  southwestern  part,  along  the  Rocky 
tains  and  among  their  foothills,  thougli  a  few  specimens,  in- 
the  type,  have  been  taken  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mackenzie. 
our  investigations  we  met  with  it  but  once.     On  September 
19M,  while  traveling  along  the  road  near  Stony  Creek  about  GO 
north  of  Edmonton  I  observed  at  least  fifty  individuals,  old 
young.     The  birds  were  in  a  loose  flock*  and  appeared  to  be  mov- 
westward,  feeding  as  they  traveled.     The  species  was  described 
me  by  a  young  man  who  had  spent  the  winter  and  spring  of  1904 
Fort  Nelson,  on  Nelson  River,  in  northeastern  British  Columbia. 
stated  that  it  arrived  there  about  May  10.    According  to  informa- 
obtained  by  Merritt  Gary,  it  is  a  common  species  in  the  Grand 
e  district,  on  upper  Peace  River. 
The  Arctic  bluebird  was  first  described  by  Swainson,  from  a  sj)eci- 
taken  at  Great  Bear  Lake,  concerning  which  Richardson  says: 

Tfce  onl3'    specimen  that   we   procured   of  this  beuntiful   bird   was   sliot   at 
PrankHu  in  July,  1825.    It  is  merely  a  summer  visitor  to  tbe  fur  countries, 
obtained  no  information  resi)ectlng  Its  habits/' 

took  a  specimen,  which  w^as  recorded  by  Richardson,  on  Great 
re  Lake.    The  exact  locality  was  not  specified,  but  was  probably 
Resolution.^ 

*Faiina  Boreali- Americana,  II,  pp.  187,  188,  1831. 
MtT.  Am.  Birds,  p.  32,  June,  18^. 
Cit  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  p.  724,  lOOi. 
.\p|ieodix  to  Ross's  Second  Voj'ajre.  i>.  xxvi.  IsuTk 
raona  Boreali-Aniericana,  II,  {).  2(KK  1.S81. 

Narrative  Arctic  Jjand  Exi)edition  to  Great  Fish  Ulver.  Apiwndix,  p.  i.M;n, 
I 
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In  the  narrative  of  his  third  overland  journey  to  the  Arctic  Set 
Richardson,  perhaps  referring  only  to  his  early  experience  with  tb; 
species,  says  that  Sialia  arctica  "  enlivens  the  banks  of  the  Mackema^' 
coming,  however,  not  from  the  Atlantic  coasts,  but  from  the  opposit 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range."*    The  catalogues  of  the  Nl' 
tional  Museum  record  a  skin  from  Fort  Halkett,  on  Liard  River,  tan 
eggs  from  Lesser  Slave  Lake.    Macoun,  on  the  authority  of  SpreM 
borough,  says : 

Observed  a  few  about  the  end  of  July,  1903,  at  Dunvegan,  Peace  River;  it. 
served   nesting  at  Lacombe,  near  Edmonton,  Alta.,  June   18,   1897 ;     *  .  •  \ 
i'onimon  from  tlie  upper  crossing  of  the  Ix)b-8tick  River  to  Camp  River,  B.  i 
west  of  the  Athabasca  Pass;  also  seen  in  large  flocks  at  the  Henry  Hoot 
Athabasca  Pass,  September  2nd,  1898;  last  seen  September  25th.^ 

In  1895  J.  Alden  Loring  reported  a  flock  seen  on  the  Jasper  Hott ' 
trail  at  the  crossing  of  McLeod  River,  probably  in  August.  In  1^ 
he  reported  the  species  common  in  small  flocks  all  along  the  tfiti 
between  Edmonton  and  Jasper  House  in  the  early  summer,  and  Sii' 
several  families  in  the  mountains  and  foothills  along  the  trail  te;. 
tween  Jasper  House  and  Smoky  River  in  the  late  summer  and  eaiL 
autumn.  ;' 

MacFarlane,  in  a  manuscript  list,  records  a  specimen  which  im 
shot  at  Fort  Resolution  early  in  June,  1880.  It  was  sent  to  3.\ 
Dalgleish,  who  identified  it.  H.  W.  Jones,  in  a  letter,  reports  *^' 
one  at  Hay  River,  Great  Slave  Lake,  on  July  12,  1907. 


\ 
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BEFTILES  AND  BATBACHIAirS  OF  THE  ATHABASKA-HACKENZI 

BEGION. 

But  few  reptiles  and  batrachians  live  in  the  territory  now  undi 
review,  and  all  the  species  known  there  were  observed  by  our  part: 
No  systematic  collection  in  this  class  has  been  made,  but  the  list 
probably  fairly  complete,  although  one  or  two  salamanders  may  V 
found  to  occur.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  species  our  observatid 
extend  the  previously  known  ranges.  Dr.  Leonard  Stejneger  of  tl 
National  Museum  has  assisted  me  in  the  work  of  identification.        ^ 

> 

Thamnophis  sirtalis  parietalis  (Say.).    Northern  Garter  Snake. 

• 

A  specimen  taken  by  us  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  May  10,  1903,  :- 
lef erred  to  this  form  by  Dr.  L.  Stejneger.  This  snake  is  comma 
about  Edmonton  and  along  the  road  to  Athabaska  Landing.  liV 
did  not  observe  it  north  of  the  latter  point,  but  I  was  informed  tht 
irarter  snakes,  probably  of  this  form,  are  found  in  the  Peace  Rive 
Valley,  and  are  especially  common  near  Dunvegan,  on  the  uppc 

«  Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  I,  p.  200,  18.^)1. 
&Cat.  Canadian  Birds,  Part  III,  p.  730,  1904. 
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Peace.    From  several  reliable  sources  I  secured  also  information  of 
ib  occurrence  on  the  plains  of  Salt  River,  which  enters  the  Slave  near 
Fort  Smith.    This  locality  is  said  to  mark  its  northern  limit. 
Kichardson  records  the  occurrence  of  Tropidinotus  drtalis  on  Ser- 
pent Lake,  a  short  distance  south  of  Isle  it  la  Crosse  Ijake.^ 

idM  kntigiiiosai  woodhonsei  B.  &  G.    Western  Toad. 

This  form  of  the  common  toad  is  abundant  along  the  Athabaska 

ad  Slave  north  at  least  to  Fort  Smith,  where  we  took  an  adult, 

21  •  1901.     The  species  was  common  in  the  swamps  at  Fort 

pewyan,  on  June  3, 1903,  and  was  then  depositing  its  eggs  and  in 
yi  voice. 

Cope  records  a  specimen  taken  by  Kennicott  on  Athabaska  River 
|Wow  the  Clearwater].* 

pipiens  Gmel.    Leopard  Frog. 

Specimens  of  this  frog  were  collected  at  Smith  Landing  in  June, 
1.  and  the  species  was  observed  also  at  Fort  Smith.     It  was  not 
further  north. 

eantabrig^nns  latiremifl  Cope.    Northern  Wood  Frog. 

This  is  the  common  frog  throughout  the  region  north  to  Great 
r  Lake  and  the  lower  Mackenzie.  In  the  course  of  our  journeys 
collected  a  large  series,  comprising  specimens  from  tlie  following 
lities:  Fifty  miles  north  of  Edmonton;  Fort  Chipewyan;  Slave 

irer  (near  mouth  of  Peace);  Smith  Landing;  Fort  Smith;  Fort 

lution;  Fort  Rae;  Grandin  River;  Lake  St.  (Voix;  Fort  Provi- 

:  Willow  River;  Fort  Simpson;  mouth  of  Nahanni  River;  Hirch 

d,  IK)  miles  below  Fort  Wrigley;  Foil  Norman;  and  site  of  old 

jft  CJood  Hope. 

At  most  of  these  localities  we  found  the  species  common.     Along 

canoe  n>ute  north  of  Fort  Rae  it  was  onlv  orcasionallv  seen,  and 

»■  »• 

were  observed  about  Great  Bear  Lake,  j)r()l)al)ly  on  account  of 

late  date  of  our  visit.     Richardson  records  frogs,  undoubtedly  of 

si>ecies,  from  Fort  Franklin,  where  he  says  they  (*roak  loudly 

t  the  Ijeginning  of  June.**     Boulenger,  under  the  name  R.  rahfa- 

^ifrnJfi^j   records  specimens  taken   by   Richardson   at    Great   Bear 

Like.^    Cope  records  specimens  from  Athabaska  River,  Fort  Reso- 

Ittion,  Big  Island,  and  Fort  Simpson.''    The  frogs  reported  by  Mac- 

FirUne  as  found  on  Anderscm  River  ^  were   undoul)te<llv  of  this 

cs. 


•Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  I,  p.  08,  1S.")1. 

^Batracbia  of  N.  Am.  (HiUl.  ^4,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.),  \k  l»s4.  1ssi>. 

«■  Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  II,  p.  HTui,  isT)!. 

-Oat.  Batr.  Salientla  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  45,  ls<si>. 

*■  Biitrachia  of  N.  Am.  (Bull.  ;{4.  V.  S.  Nat.  Mns.),  pp.  1.17.  4:is.  issj). 

'Canadian  Record  of  Science,  IV,  p.  52,  ISIK). 
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Ill  the  spring  of  1004  H.  W.  Jones  heard  the  notes  of  this  frog 
beside  the  Mackenzie  above  Fort  Simpson  on  April  22.  I  heard 
the  first  ones  in  the  vicinity  of  the  post  April  28,  when  I  took 
three  specimens.  At  this  time  the  ponds  were  still  frozen  to  tba 
bottom  in  most  places^  but  had  thawed  in  the  more  exposed  parta 

Chorophilus  septentrionalis  Boulenger.    Northern  Chorophilus. 

This  little  frog,  whose  trilling  notes  are  exactly  similar  to  those 
of  the  more  southern  forms  of  the  genus,  is  fairly  common  nearly 
throughout  the  region.  The  name  was  based  on  specimens  taken  <n> 
Great  Bear  Lake." 

We  took  the  species  at  the  following  localities:  Twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Edmonton;  Slave  River,  25  miles  below  the  Peace;  Smith 
Landing;  and  Fort  Resolution.  At  Fort  Simpson  I  first  heard  ite 
notes  on  May  8, 1904,  but  failed  to  take  specimens.  I  heard  it  also  oil 
the  Mackenzie  above  Fort  Norman  early  in  June. 

FISHES  OF  THE  ATHABASKA-MACEEHZIE  BEGION. 

The  following  list  includes  practically  all  of  the  species  of  fresh.* 
water  and  anadromous  fishes  known  to  occur  in  the  Mackenzie  Vafc 
ley.  It  is  based  primarily  on  a  collection  made  in  the  simmiei*s  of  190| 
and  1904.  As  my  time  was  mainly  occupied  in  other  work,  the  cofc 
lection  of  fishes  was  far  from  complete,  some  common  species  being 
purposely  not  preserved,  while  lack  of  facilities  for  their  capture 
prevented  the  acquisition  of  small  species,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

By  some  unfortunate  accident  a  considerable  portion  of  the  collec- 
tion disappeared  in  the  interval  l)etween  its  arrival  in  Washington 
and  tlie  time  when  it  could  be  examined.  These  lost  specimens  unfor- 
tunately included  most  of  the  examples  of  Coregonus — specimens 
which  would  have  settled  a  number  of  doubtful  points — from  widely 
separated  localities,  some  of  them  remote  from  the  lines  of  regular 
travel.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  collection  has  been  identified  bv  Barton 
W.  Evermann  and  Edmund  L.  Goldslwrough,  and  the  records  in- 
corporated in  their  recent  Check  List  of  the  Freshwater  Fishes  of 
C^anada,  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Biological  Society  of 
Washington.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  my  specimens 
were  lost  before  they  could  be  examined  critically,  I  was  gratified  to 
find  tliat  the  collection  included  a  number  of  species  not  hitherto 
recorded  from  the  Mackenzie  Valley,  and  one  which  is  new  to  the 
fauna  of  Canada. 

Collections  of  fishes  from  the  Mackenzie  region  have  been  singu- 
larly unfortunate.  A  part  of  the  first  collection  ever  made  there, 
those  specimens  taken  on  Sir  John  Franklin's  first  journey,  had  to 
be  abandoned  during  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  expedition  across 

«(\it.  Rjitr.  Snilentia  Brit.  Miis..  p.  ;«(i,  IRSl*. 
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d»  Barren  Grounds.  A  considerable  part  of  Kennicott's  Yukon  and 
Mackenzie  collection  also  was  lost  on  the  Methye  Portage,  probably 
hving  been  thrown  away  by  some  wearj'  and  irresponsible  voyageur. 
In  addition  to  the  records  furnished  by  the  specimens  I  have  in- 
dided  notes  regarding  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  the  better- 
known  species  in  various  parts  of  the  region,  in  order  to  give  their 
fetribution  in  more  detail.  No  attempt  has  been  made,  however, 
to  include  all  the  records  available. 

kn^etra  anrea  (Bean).    Lamprey. 

Richardson,  under  the  name  Petromyzon  fluvialis^  recorded  a 
Ifecimen  which  was  found  adhering  to  an  inconnu  {Steiiodus 
vnatkmzii)  taken  in  Great  Slave  Lake."  Evermann  and  Goldsbor- 
\m^  refer  this  record  to  Z.  aurea.^  It  appears  to  relate  to  the  only 
fedmen  of  lamprey  known  to  have  been  taken  in  the  Mackenzie 
Tillev. 

{fatoftomiia  catostomiu  (Forster).    Northern  Sucker. 

This  widely  distributed  species  is  extremely  abundant  throughout 
Ihe  region,  and  is  taken  in  large  numbers  by  the  natives.  Its  abun- 
[iuice  makes  it  an  important  food  fish,  although  its  quality  is  far 
bom  the  besst.  In  some  localities  many  are  taken  in  winter  in  nets 
:Ct  beneath  the  ice. 

Specimens  taken  by  me  in  a  small  lake  near  MacTavish  Bay, 
I  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  near  Fort  Good  Hope,  have  been  recorded  by 
Erermann  and  Goldsborough.^ 

The  Bear  Lake  specimen  was  taken  in  a  small,  deep  lakelet  on  the 
■mmit  of  a  rocky  promontory  400  feet  high,  on  the  southern  shore 
if  MacTavish  Bay.  The  little  lake  had  no  visible  inlet,  and  its  outlet, 
I  tiny  stream,  fell  over  the  cliff  at  its  margin,  a  hundred  feet  at  a 
time,  into  the  lake  below.  As  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  any 
Ui  to  gain  access  to  the  lakelet  by  way  of  its  outlet,  I  was  mucli  sur- 
prised to  find  it  inhabited.  Besid(»s  the  small  one  secured,  I  saw  a 
lumber  of  larger  ones,  presumably  of  the  same  species,  in  its  clear 
depths.    How  these  fish  first  became  established  there  is  not  apparent. 

This  si>ecies  is  abundant  at  the  moutli  of  tlie  Mackenzie  in  June. 
iMmpson  noted  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  (\)pperniine/'  MacFnrlane 
BHitions  'carp'  among  the  fish  of  tlie  Anderson;*  and  Tyrrell 
<ites  that  they  abound  in  Artillery  Lake/  Dawson  took  specimens 
ia  Frances  Lake,  at  the  head  of  Liard  River." 

*  Fauna  BoreaU-Americaua,  III.  p.  21)4.  ls:*»r). 
•Ptoc*.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XX,  p.  m,  1JM)7. 
'Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XX,  p.  l).'{.  VMM, 

*  Narrative  Discoveries  on  North  Coast  of  Aiiu»rl<a.  p.  lm;7,  1S4;». 

*  Canadian  Record  of  Science,  IV,  \\  .'»l*.  Isim). 

'Ann.  Kept.  I>ept.  Interior  (('iinachn  for  tlu'  year  1!MK>-1.  p.  11.^  11Mil>. 
^Ann.  Bept.  Geol.  Surv.  Canada,  1887,  p.  2;nB,  isss. 
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Moxostoma  lesueuri  (Richardson).    Gray  Sucker. 

Under  this  name  I  include  a  few  notes  on  a  large-scaled  sucker,^ 
usually  called  in  the  north  gray  sucker.    It  is  equally  common  with  * 
the  preceding  species  in  many  localities,  and  has  nearly  or  quite  as, 
extensive  a  range.    It  is  a  common  fish  in  Great  Slave  Lake  and  the 
Mackenzie.    Pfere  Giroux  informed  me  that  it  appears  in  numbers  at 
Arctic  Red  River  about  the  first  week  in  June,  but  practically  dis-* 
appears  after  remaining  abundant  about  three  weeks.    A  specimen 
which  he  gave  me  measured:  Total  length,  18  inches;  depth,  SJ|' 
inches.    It  was  among  those  subsequently  lost. 

Couesins  plumbeus  (Agassiz).    Northern  Shiner. 

Previous  to  our  explorations  this  species  was  unknown  as  an  in-* 
habitant  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley.    In  August,  1903^  while  following^ 
the  canoe  route  between  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  lakes,  I  observed' 
these  small '  shiners'  in  a  number  of  places.    While  encamped  on  Laka, 
St.  Croix  I  succeeded  after  a  good  deal  of  effort  (for  I  was  not  pro^ 
vided  with  small  hooks)  in  catching  two  of  these  fishes,  using  small 
spiders  for  bait.    These  specimens  have  been  identified  and  recent]^ 
recorded  by  Evermann  and  Groldsborough.*  '  .' 

This  fish  probably  has  an  extensive  distribution  in  the  Mackenxl^^^ 
Valley.    In  June,  1904,  I  saw  a  number  of  small  fishes  of  precisd|f' 
similar  appearance  and  probably  of  the  same  species  as  my  Lake  St; 
Croix  specimens,  in  a  small  pond  near  the  mouth  of  North  Nahanni 
River.    I  have  seen  similar  minnows  in  a  number  of  other  localities. 

Platygobio  gracilis  (Richardson).    Flat-headed  Minnow. 

This  peculiar  fish  was  first  described  by  Richardson  from  the  Sa&n 
katchewan  at  Carlton  House,  but  apparently  was  not  recorded  from^? 
the  Mackenzie  Valley  until  1907,  when  Evermann  and  Goldsboroughj^^ 
recorded  specimens  taken  by  myself  in  1904  at  Grand  Rapid,  Atha-^ 
baska  River;  and  Fort  Simpson  and  Fort  Good  Hope,  Mackenzie ^ 
River.*  Mr.  Evermann,  howler,  tells  me  that  in  working  over  thei 
specimens  in  the  National  Museum  he  discovered  an  example  which,, 
was  taken  by  Kennicott  at  Fort  Simpson,  but  which  had  been  pre-- 
viously  overlooked. 

I  found  the  flat-headed  minnow  to  be  an  exceedingly  abundant  fish ' 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  Athabaska  and  Mackenzie  rivers, 
from  Athabaska  Landing  northward.  These  muddy  rivers  seem  to 
be  its  delight,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  in  clear  water.  It  congregates 
in  the  eddies  close  to  the  bank  and  swims  slowly  along  with  the  top  i 
of  its  head  nearly  flush  with  the  surface.  It  is  readily  caught  with  a 
baited  hook,  and  its  capture  is  a  favorite  amusement  with  the  Indian  i 

«  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XX,  p.  08,  1907. 
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women  and  children  when  the  boats  are  tied  up  to  the  bank.  Being 
>lender  and  bony,  it  is  but  an  indifferent  food  fish.  It  is  usually 
dlled  *  roach  '  by  the  English-speaking  inhabitants. 

liodon  alosoides  (Rafinesque).    Goldeye. 

The  goldeye  is  a  rather  common  inhabitant  of  Athabaska  River, 
Ithabaska  Lake,  and  Slave  River,  becoming  scarcer  noithward,  and 
bring  practically  unknown  north  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  It  is  less 
Kteemed  than  the  whitefish,  with  which  it  is  taken. 

The  most  northern  record  of  this  species  is  of  an  example  which 
I  obtained  from  a  native  at  Fort  Norman  on  June  12,  11)04.  He  had 
just  taken  it  in  his  herring  net,  set  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  River.  It 
WIS  considered  a  great  rarity — in  fact,  the' man  had  never  before 
Uken  one  like  it.  Unfortunately,  this  specimen  was  among  the 
inmber  lost  after  i-eaching  Washington. 

Ovegoniu  spp.     Whitefish. 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  most  of  my  specimens  of  this  genus  on  which 
I  depended  for  identification,  I  find  it  impossible  to  correlate  most 
•f  my  notes  with  definite  specific  names.  The  following  species  are 
bown  to  occur  in  the  Mackenzie  Valley :  C,  quculrilateralis^  described 
\n  Richardson,  from  Fort  Enterprise,  is  a  fish  of  veiy  wide  dis- 
Iribation ;  C\  richardaoni  Gunther  was  described  from  Arctic  North 
America,  probably  from  Richardson's  collection.  It  is  not  well 
bown.  and  may  be  the  sa,me  as  C,  kennicottU  the  type  locality  of 
which  i.s  Fort  Good  Hope. 

Whitefish  of  one  or  more  species  are  found  in  nearly  every  lake 
ind  stream  throughout  the  North.  Some  of  the  species  are  anadro- 
BOQ&  The  average  weight  of  those  taken  is  from  2  to  4  i)()unds,  hut 
i&  £X>me  lakes  they  attain  a  weight  of  8,  12,  or  even  20  pounds.  As 
I  food  fish  probably  none  surpass  it.  In  regard  to  this  I  may  quote 
Kichardson's  encomium,  as  his  opportunity  for  forming  an  opinion 
Tis  of  the  best.    He  says: 

8eTeraI  species  of  this  subgenns  {Varvgonus^  have  been  celcbrntcHl  for  the 
driicscy  of  their  flavour,  but  none  have  beon  nioro  justly  so  than  the  Attihaw- 
tg.  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  all  the  iuterior  lakes  of  America,  from  Erie  to 
tfc»*  Arctic  Sea.  Several  Indian  hordes  mainly  subsist  ui>on  it,  and  it  forms 
tht  principal  food  at  many  of  the  fur  posts  for  ei^ht  or  nine  months  of  the 
5vir.  the  sapply  of  other  nrticles  of  diet  hein^  scanty  and  casual.  Thouf^h 
b  is  a  rieti,  fat  fish,  instead  of  producing  siitiety  it  IxM'omes  daily  nu»re  a^r^Hv 
aUe  to  the  [lalate;  and  I  Icnow  from  experience,  that  thou;;h  deprivtHi  of  bread 
lad  rpf^tables,  one  may  live  wholly  ui>ou  this  tish  for  months,  or  even  years, 
vttlKNit  tirlngr-^ 

So  important  are  whitefish  as  an  article  of  diot  that  tlio.  sites  of 
iitny,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  trading  posts,  as  well  as  the  win- 
^ffing  stations  of  a  number  of  exploring  expeditions,  places  which 

«Fannn  Korea li-Americana,  111,  p.  ll>r»,  ls:U5. 
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have  become  famous  in  Arctic  literature,  have  been  selectetl  with  a 
view  to  the  local  abundance  of  this  fish. 

Whitefish  are  taken  altogether  in  gill  nets,  and  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  The  nets  are  less  successful,  however,  during  the  almost  con- 
tinuous day  of  midsummer  than  later,  when  there  is  more  or  less  dark- 
ness. But  it  is  in  autumn,  just  before  the  lakes  close,  that  the  '  fall 
fishery '  is  made,  when  more  are  taken  than  at  any  other  season.  At 
this  time  the  whitefish  congregate  in  the  shallower  parts  of  the  lakes 
to  spawn,  and  being  then  abundant  and  at  their  best,  and  the  weather 
being  favorable  for  their  preservation,  are  taken  in  great  numbers.  A 
few  citations  will  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  quantities  of  these 
fish  which  are  annually  taken,  and  of  their  great  importance.  Ogilvie, 
who  spent  a  part  of  the  fall  of  1888  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  says  that  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  required  36,000  for  the  use  of  its  post,  the 
Roman  Catholic  mission  12,000,  and  the  remainder  of  the  population 
at  least  30,000  more.  Most  of  these  were  caught  near  the  post  during 
three  weeks.* 

R.  G.  McConnell  spent  the  autumn  of  1887  about  Great  Slave  Lake 

and  has  this  to  say  in  regard  to  its  whitefish : 

The  Big  Island  fishery  supplied  Fort  Simpson  and  Fort  Providence  last  year 
with  about  40,000  fish,  besides  affording  constant  support  to  a  number  of  In- 
dians. At  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  about  20,000  were  taken  and  the  fisheries  at 
the  mouth  of  Hay  River,  in  the  bay  in  front  of  Fort  Rae,  and  near  Fort  Reao- 
lution,  yielded  corresponding  quantities.  I  estimated  the  total  yield  of  the  lalce 
for  the  year  1887  at  about  half  a  million  pounds.  *  *  ♦  The  whitefish  taken 
at  Big  Island  average  nearly  3  pounds  in  weight  while  those  from  Fort  Rae 
are  much  smaller,  and  may  belong  to  a  different  species.^ 

After  the  regular  fall  fishery  is  brought  to  a  close  by  the  freezing 
over  of  the  lakes,  large  numbers  of  whitefish  are  sometimes  taken  in 
nets  set  beneath  the  ice.     Richardson  describes  this  method  as  follows: 

The  Attihawmeg  is  taken  in  the  winter  time  in  gill  nets  set  under  the  ice. 
Each  net  Is  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms  long,  and  of  a  depth  proportionate  to  that 
of  the  water,  and  in  setting  it  for  the  first  time  a  series  of  holes  are  made 
through  the  ice,  at  such  a  distance  apart,  that  a  long  stick  can  be  readily  passed 
in  the  water  from  one  to  the  other :  a  line,  rather  longer  than  the  net  to  which 
it  is  fastened,  being  attached  to  the  stick,  is  carried  along  and  brought  out  at 
the  extreme  hole.  The  net  being  buoyed  up  above  by  thin  oblong  pieces  of  fir, 
and  loaded  below  with  stones,  Is  drawn  beneath  the  ice  by  means  of  the  line, 
and  firmly  fixed  at  each  end  to  stakes  thrust  through  the  holes.  After  the  first 
time  the  Intermediate  holes  in  the  ice,  l)elng  useless,  are  allowed  to  freeze  up, 
but  the  extreme  ones  are  opened  dally,  and  the  net  examined  by  the  fisherman, 
who  draws  It  out  at  one  hole,  while  his  assistant  veers  away  the  line  at  the 
other.  *  *  ♦  Most  of  the  fish  enter  the  net  by  night.  They  freeze  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  water,  and  are  thus  preserved  In  a  perfectly  sound  state 
until  spring.** 


«Ann.  Rept.  Dept.  Interior  (Canada)  for  1889,  p.  90,  1890. 
ft  Ami.  Keiit.  (ieol.  Surv.  Canada,  IV,  p.  74D,  1891. 
^  Fauna  Boreal  I -Americana,  III,  p.  197,  1836. 
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In  AijgiLst,  1903,  while  following  ihe  oaiioe  route  between  Great 
Slave  I^ike  and  MacTavish  Bay,  (ireat  Bear  Lake,  my  party  sub- 
>L'»teiI  to  a  considerable  extent  on  these  fish.  We  had  more  success 
with  the  nets  in  Lake  St.  Croix  and  Lake  Hardisty  than  in  any  other 
fkce&^  mainly  because  it  so  happened  that  on  these  lakes  we  encamped 
at  especially  favorable  fishing  places.  On  one  occasion  a  net  about 
r."i  feet  in  length  took  during  the  night  20  whitefish  averaging  about 
4  pounds  each.  Large  whitefish  (the  species  is  probably  C,  kenni- 
tvtti)  also  occur  in  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  we  took  a  few. 

At  least  two  species  of  CoregoiiU8^  the  smaller  of  which  is  called 
locally  *  broken  nose,'  are  abundant  in  the  lower  Peel  and  Mackenzie 
rivers  nearly  throughout  the  summer.  Specimens  of  both  were  taken 
bat  were  lost.  Kennicott  also  took  both  species  and  gave  some  notes 
iin  their  habits,  but  as  his  specimens  also  were  lost  I  am  unable  to 
identify  the  species.  It  is  evident  that  a  full  collection  of  whitefishes 
from  this  region  is  still  especially  desirable. 

Argyrosoiniu  tullibee  (Bichardson).    Tullibee. 

The  foregoing  notes  on  Coregonus  refer  in  part  to  this  species,  as 
it  Ls  taken  together  with  species  of  that  genus  in  many  places  north 
to  the  Arctic  coast,  if  the  local  name  '  tullibee  '  is  distinctive.  It  is 
mentioned  in  many  narratives,  and  the  name  is  in  connnon  use 
Throughout  the  region  for  a  certain  species.  Pere  (liroux  informed 
Die  that  these  fisli  are  extremely  abundant  at  Arctic  Red  River  in 
September,  when  they  come  in  from  the  sea  and  spawn  in  very  deep 
lit>ins  in  the  Mackenzie,  whei^e  as  many  as  a  hundred  may  be  taken 
in  a  n€*t  sunk  to  the  bottom.  They  remain  during  October.  My 
^^pH'iuiens  having  l)et»n  lost,  the  identification  is  not  iK)sitive. 

Simpson  rejxirted  '  tulliln^e '  taken  near  the  mouth  of  the  Copper- 
iiiiiie." 

Argyrosoiiiiis  lacidus  (Richardson),    (ireat  Bear  Lake  Herring;  Her- 
ring Whitefish. 

This  little  whitefish,  first  descril)ed  by  Doctor  Rioliardson  from 
Great  Ik?ar  Lake,  is  an  important  food  fish.  It  is  extremely  abundant 
in  that  lake,  and  also  ascends  the  Mackenzie,  Andei*son,  and  other 
rivers  in  summer,  presumably  to  spawn.  Pere  (liroux,  of  Arctic 
Rrtl  Riv«*r,  informed  me  that  it  passes  there  on  its  way  up  tlie  Mac- 
'fpnzie  alxnit  the  second  or  third  week  in  June,  remaining  al)undant 
aliont  thrcH*  weeks;  that  it  is  taken  nearly  all  summer  about  Fort 
Grifid  iro|>e:  and  that  it  returns  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ma<'kenzie  in  late 
iiitiinm.  It  was  just  appearing  at  Fort  Good  Hope  on  June  *J0.  1<.)0I. 
\\  ascends  the  river  at  least  to  Fort  Simpson,  and  numbei-s  are  taken 

"  Narrative  DIwovtM*i<»s  on  North  Coast  of  Amorlra,  p.  2(»7,  1.S4,*?. 
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in  nets  set  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  bank.  A  special  net,  having  a  very 
small  mesh,  is  necessary  for  the  capture  of  this  species,  as  it  is 
smaller  than  any  other  fish  regularly  taken  in  the  region.  Its  excel-' 
lent  fltvor  and  good  condition,  however,  make  it  one  of  the  niAw 
desiralile.  The  Hudson's  Bay  and  other  trading  companies,  as  well  as 
the  mission  establishments,  regularly  establish  a  fishery  at  the  west- 
em  end  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  where  great  quantities  are  taken  each 
autumn.  During  a  period  of  about  eighteen  months  in  1825-26, 
when  Franklin's  second  expedition  was  quartered  at  Fort  Franklin, 
about  50,000  were  taken." 

A  specimen  taken  at  Arctic  Red  River  July  16,  1904,  measured 
16^  inches  in  length ;  3^^  inches  in  depth.  This  was  as  large  as  any  I 
saw,  and  larger  than  the  usual  size  of  the  fish  in  Great  Bear  Lake, 
where  I  saw  large  numbers. 

MacFarlane  states  that  some  were  obtained  in  Anderson  River,* 
and  it  has  been  recorded  from  Herschel  Island  and  other  points  west 
of  the  Mackenzie. 

Stenodus  mackenzii  (Richardson).    Inconnu;  Coney 

This  large  and  important  fish  has  a  rather  extensive  distribution, 
being  found  in  the  Yukon  and  Mackenzie  (and  probably  in  the  larger 
intermediate  rivers),  and  also  in  the  Anderson.  It  ascends  these 
rivers  in  numbers  to  the  first  strong  rapids,  which  it  very  rarely 
surmounts.  Its  range  is  thus  limited. by  the  Smith  Rapids  at  Fort 
Smith,  although  great  numbers  ascend  to  their  very  foot.  It  also 
ascends  all  of  the  larger  tributaries  of  Great  Slave  Lake  to  the  first 
rapids. 

I  find  that  Hearne  first  recorded  this  fish  from  the  Mackenzie 
region,  taking  it  in  Great  Slave  Lake  in  January,  1772,  when  he 
crossed  its  eastern  arm  from  north  to  south.  After  mentioning  a 
number  of  species  common  in  this  lake,  he  says : 

Besides  these,  we  also  caught  another  kind  of  fish,  which  is  said  by  the 
Northern  Indians  to  be  i)eculiar  to  this  lake;  at  least  none  of  the  same  kind 
have  been  met  with  in  any  other.  The  l)ody  of  this  fish  much  resembles  a  pike 
in  shape;  bnt  the  scales,  which  are  ver>'  large  and  stiff,  are  of  a  beautifully 
bright  silver  colour:  the  month  is  large,  *  ♦  ♦  and  though  not  provided 
with  any  teeth,  takes  a  bait  as  ravenously  as  a  pike  or  a  trout.  The  sizes  we 
caught  were  from  two  feet  long  to  four  feet  ♦  ♦  *  The  Northern  Indians 
call  this  fish  Shees.*? 

This  description  undeniably  refers  to  the  inconnu.  True,  Steiu>- 
dus  is  provided  with  teeth,  but  as  they  are  small  and  inconspicuous, 
the  fish  is  quite  generally  supposed  to  be  toothless,  and  is  called  the 
'  toothless  fish  '  by  some  of  the  native  tribes. 

«  Richardson,  Fauna  Horeali-Americana,  III,  p.  208,  1836. 

^  Second  Kci)t.  Committee  of  Senate  (Canada)  on  Mackenzie  Basin,  p.  54,  1891. 

^Journey  to  Northern  Ocean,  p.  240,  1795. 
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These  fish  ascend  the  Mackenzie  in  summer,  but  apparently  do  not 
winter  in  that  stream.  Pfere  Giroux  told  me  that  they  pass  Arctic 
Bed  River  from  about  the  second  week  in  June  to  the  1st  of  August, 
and  reach  there  on  their  return  toward  the  end  of  October,  and  that 
they  D^rinter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  where  they  are  taken  in 
numbers  by  the  Eskimo  at  that  season.  ^, 

The  Eskimo  catch  them  through  the  ice  or  from  the  edge^  a  floe 
bv  means  of  a  stout  line  which  is  attached  to  a  stick  about  15  inches 
long  having  a  pistol-shaped  handle  to  insure  a  firm  grasp,  and  which 
has  short  pegs  inserted  near  its  extremities.    This  is  used  as  a  reel 
in  lengthening  and  shortening  the  line.    The  bait  is  an  ivory  imita- 
tion of  a  small  fish  furnished  with  a  barbless  hook.    The  fish  seizes 
this  moving  bait  and  is  hauled  out  before  it  can  disengage  itself  from 
the  hook.     The  natives  are  said  to  be  very  successful  in  this  method. 
The  ^conies'  are  taken  in  sunmier  at  all  the  posts  on  the  Mackenzie 
as  far  up  at  least  as  Fort  Simpson,  but  I  did  not  learn  whether  or 
not  they  ascend  the  Liard.    They  are  taken  in  nets  usually  set  in 
eddies.     Most  of  them  are  caught  in  September  and  October,  when 
presumably  they  are  spawning,  and  are  hung  on  stages  to  freeze. 
When  thus  preserved  they  are  never  used  for  human  food  except 
from  necessity,  as  they  are  usually  oily  and  rank,  but  are  used  for 
dog  food.     In  summer,  however,  when  many  are  taken  in  the  white- 
fidi  nets,  the  smaller  ones  are  quite  palatable. 

This  fish  remains  in  Great  Slave  Lake  the  year  round,  but  as  far 
ts  I  know  this  is  the  only  inland  lake  which  is  thus  distinguished. 
The  fish  frequently  attains  a  weight  of  30  or  40  pounds,  and  is  said  on 
good  authority  to  reach  even  as  high  as  60  pounds.  It  is  found  as 
far  east  in  Great  Slave  Lake  as  the  Narrows,  where  Back  took  it  in 
1833.  The  vicinity  of  Rocher  River,  east  of  Fort  Resolution,  is  a 
favorite  fishery.  In  1903  I  took  it  at  the  lowermost  rapid  on  Grandin 
River.  Though  ordinarily  caught  in  nets,  it  takes  a  bait  readily, 
especially  in  a  strong  current,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  rapid.  It  is  thus 
fisily  caught  at  the  outlet  of  Great  Slave  Lake  and  in  many  other 
places. 

It  is  not  a  regular  inhabitant  of  Great  Bear  I^ake,  but  has  been 
taken  on  one  occasion  at  Fort  Confidence.**  MacFarlane  states  that  it 
15  abundant  in  the  Anderson,  whose  Hare  Indian  name,  '  Beghula 
Tesse,'  is  said  to  be  derived  from  this  fish. 

Oacorhynoliaf  nerka  (f)  (Walbaum).    Sockeye  Salmon. 

Occasional  specimens  of  salmon  are  taken  in  the  Mackenzie.  These"! 
ire  said  by  the  traders,  many  of  whom,  because  of  a  former  residence 
in  British  Columbia  or  on  the  Yukon,  are  familiar  with  salmon,  to 
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be  identical  with  the  common  one  of  the  Yukon.  McConnell,  on  the 
authority  of  John  Reid,  mentions  that  one  was  taken  near  Fort  Prov- 
idence some  years  ago."  Pfere  Giroux  told  me  that  perhaps  three  or 
four  were  taken  at  Arctic  Red  River,  among  thousands  of  whitefish, 
in  the  course  of  the  autumn.  John  Firth  also  informed  me  that 
salmon  like  those  found  in  the  Yukon  are  occasionally  taken  in  Peel 
River. 

Cristivomer  naymacush  (Walbaum).    Lake  Trout. 

This  beautiful  fish  is  an  inhabitant  of  nearly  every  body  of  water 
throughout  the  north,  not  only  in  the  Mackenzie  basin,  but  in  many 
other  of  the  river  systems.  Being  partial  to  clear,  deep  water,  it  is 
seldom  found  in  the  main  rivers,  although  when  these  become  clear, 
as  is  sometimes  tlie  case  in  autumn,  numbers  of  trout  find  their  way 
thence  from  the  lakes.  In  the  larger  bodies  of  water,  hike  trout  fre- 
quently attain  a  weight  of  50  pounds,  and  occasionally  even  more. 
They  are  caught  in  large  numbers  and  furnish  a  rich  and  nourishing 
food,  but  can  not  be  eaten  steadily,  as  they  soon  pall  upon  the  appe- 
tite. In  the  summer  seascm  they  take  a  moving  bait  readily,  espe- 
cially in  swift  water,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  caught  in 
nets.  In  winter  they  seek  the  depths  of  the  lakes,  and  are  then  taken 
with  hooks  set  through  the  ice. 

Athabaska  Lake,  the  Eastern  and  Northern  arms  of  Great  Slave 
Lake,  and  Great  Bear  Lake  abound  especially  in  these  fine  trout,  and 
as  the  water  is  there  beautifully  clear  the  traveler  frequently  sees  them 
pursuing  their  prey  in  the  depths,  or  lying  motionless  near  the  bottom. 
In  the  swift  streams  which  enter  these  lakes,  and  in  some  which  fall 

4 

into  the  Arctic  Sea,  the  pools  at  the  foot  of  rapids  are  always  tenanted 
bv  these  voracious  fish.  I  found  them  abundant  in  the  lakes  and 
streams  between  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  lakes,  and  along  the 
south  shore  of  that  body  of  water.  They  took  a  spoon  bait  readily  up 
to  the  last  of  August,  but  after  that  could  be  caught  only  in  the  nets. 
On  September  15,  while  making  a  traverse  of  about  8  miles  across  the 
mouth  of  a  deep  bay  near  Ma  nit  o  Islands,  we  passed  a  broad  level  bar 
covered  by  only  about  12  feet  of  water,  though  elsewhere  the  bottom 
was  invisible.  On  this  bar  we  saw  hundreds  of  large  trout,  either 
lying  motionless  or  swimming  lazily  about.  I  supposed  them  to  l)e 
spawning.  Large  numbers  were  being  caught  by  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Franklin  during  September. 

A  trout  taken  by  Simpson's  party  at  Fort  Confidence,  Great  Bear 
Lake,  measured  4J  feet  in  length  and  27  inches  in  girth,  and  weighed 
47  pounds.*    Richardson  states  that  Franklin's  party,  during  eighteen 

"Ann.  Tiept.  Geol.  Snrv.  Canada.  IV,  p.  740.  ISOl. 
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months^    residence  at  Fort  Franklin  in  1825-26,  took  3,500  tront 
weighing  from  2  to  30  pounds  each." 

Sf'ECvllxd  trout. — Under  this  general  heading  I  include  a  few 
notes  collected  from  various  sources  regarding  the  occurrence  of 
speckled  or  brook  trout,  probably  of  several  species,  in  a  number  of 
widely  separated  localities  in  the  Mackenzie  Basin. 

Mr.  John  Firth  of  Fort  McPherson  assured  me  that  speckled  trout 
are  found  in  West  Rat  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Porcupine  west  of 
Fort  McPherson.  It  is  probable  that  these  are  either  Salmo  mykim 
or  Saleelintis  malma^  both  of  which  are  known  to  occur  in  Alaskan 
streams.  Tn  East  Rat  River  also,  which  is  connected  with  the  west- 
ward-floiwing  stream  (and  therefore  may  contain  trout  of  the  same 
species) ,  but  which  flows  eastward  into  the  Peel,  he  said  that  speckled 
trout  are  common. 

Mr.  Firth  also  informed  me  that  a  form  of  spec»kled  trout  is  found 
in  a  stream  which  enters  the  sea  a  short  distance  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Mackenzie.  MacFarlane  states  that  speckled  trout  have  been 
taken  in  lower  Anderson  River.*  As  anadromous  trout  of  the  Salve- 
Umtjt  alpinus  type  are  known  to  occur  in  the  Coppermine,  these  rec- 
ords may  refer  to  the  same  species. 

I  also  learned  from  several  independent  sources  that  speckled  trout 
occur  in  the  Towattinow  and  in  one  or  two  other  tributaries  of  the 
Athaba.ska,  but  I  was  never  able  to  procure  specimens. 

TkymmUus  signifer  (Richardson).     Arctic  (rrayling. 

The  Arctic  grayling,  usually  called  bluefish  in  the  north,  has  a 
TpTv  extensive  range.  It  occurs  throughout  the  region  from  Peace 
liver  and  Athabaska  Lake  northward  and  northwestward  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  I  can  not  find  that  it  has  been  detected  in  the  Atha- 
htska.  As  it  prefers  clear  streams  it  is  somewhat  local  in  distribu- 
tion, occurring  but  seldom  in  the  main  rivers,  which  are  usually 
noddy,  but  being  abundant  in  many  of  the  clear  tributaries  and  the 
faJEes  which  they  drain.  During  my  explorations  I  met  with  the 
piyling  in  the  lake  country  between  Great  Slave  and  (irreat  Bear 
hkes  and  at  a  number  of  points  on  the  Mackenzie.  It  was  especially 
abundant  in  the  rapid  stream  which  1  descended  to  MacTavish  Bay 
in  Au|^st,  1903,  and  I  caught  many  while  fishing  for  trout  with  a 
^pooQ  hook.  It  was  common  also  in  Great  Bear  Lako  near  Fort 
Franklin  a  little  later,  where  many  were  being  taken  in  the  whitefish 


In  the  spring  of  1904  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  method 
rf  taking  this  fish  employed  by  the  Indians  of  the  Mack(»nzic.      A 

«Paiiiui  BoreaH-Americann,  III,  p.  20s.  \K\{\. 
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small  stream,  called  locally  Bluefish  River,  flowing  into  the  Mac- 
kenzie opposite  Fort  Simpson,  was  the  scene  of  operations.     The  fish 
descend  the  stream  in  large  numbers  at  this  season,  and  the  natives 
take  advantage  of  this  habit.    When  I  visited  the  place,  on  May  16, 
the    fishing   was   well   under   way.     A   tight   dam    (here   called   a 
*  barrier ')  constructed  of  logs,  stones,  and  interlacing  spruce  branches 
supported  by  stakes  driven  into  the  gravelly  bottom,  was  built  across 
the  river  at  a  favorable  point.     This  dam  was  > -shaped  and  at  the 
point  of  convergence  an  opening  was  left  in  which  was  fixed  a  sort 
of  trough-like  basket.      This  was  constructed  by  binding  together 
side  by  side  slender  peeled  spruce  poles  about  10  feet  in  length,  the 
thicker  ends  being  all  placed  together,  so  that  the  finished  article  was 
a  basket  10  feet  long,  open  at  the  top  and  the  larger  end,  where  it  was 
about  2  feet  wide,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  other.     This  trou^    « 
or  basket  projected  down  stream  from  the  apex  of  the  dam,  the  > 
broader   open  end   nearly   submerged,  while   the   smaller   end   was  ,» 
slightly  tilted  and  was  practically  dry,  the  structure  being  sufiiciently  .. 
open  to  allow  the  inrushing  current  to  escape  without  overflowing,  ^ 
In  descending  the  stream  the  fish  encounter  this  barrier,  and  following  .. 
its  converging  arms  are  led  into  the  basket.    When  they  find  them-'  j^, 
selves  trapped  they  quickly  turn  and  would  mount  the  rushing  cur-i 
rent  and  escape  were  they  not  instantly  scooped  up  by  the  watchful  ^L 
native,  who  kneels  on  a  platform  beside  the  trap.     The  amount  of  »^, 
labor  involved  in  constructing  one  of  these  '  barriers '  is  considerable, 
as  the  dam  must  be  built  anew  each  spring  just  after  the  stream 
opens,  when  the  water  is  ice  cold;  but  as  200  or  more  fish  are  often 
taken  in  a  night,  at  a  season  when  the  natives  are  usually  short  of 
food,  the  method  is  quite  generally  employed.    The  fish  which  I  saw  : 
taken  at  this  place  varied  from  11  to  16  inches  in  length.     The  fish  . 
of  Rabbitskin  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Mackenzie  above  Fort  Simp-  . 
son,  are  said  to  average  larger. 

The  grayling  is  said  to  be  scarce  in  the  Liard  below  the  mouth  of  ^'. 
the  Nelson,  but  to  be  common  above  that  point.  It  is  also  found  in  ^ 
most  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mackenzie,  several  of  which  have  local  ' ' 
names  referring  to  its  occurrence.  iij. 

As  an  index  to  the  distribution  of  this  interesting  fish  I  have  se-  .^ 
lected  the  following  references:  Back  recorded  it  from  the  mouth  of  J 
Hoarfrost  River,  Great  Slave  Lake ;  from  the  head  of  Back  River; ." 
and  from  Lake  Pelly  on  the  same  stream.^     Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  re- . 
ported  its  capture  in  upper  Peace  River;  ^  and  in  the  Finlayson,  a^ 
tributary  of  the  upper  Liard.^     MacFarlane  has  recorded  it  from 
Anderson  River.** 
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I  am    not   aware  that  the  grayling  has  been  recorded  from  any 
stream    tributary  to  Hudson  Bay,  except  in  one  instance.     Doctor 
Bell  mentions  that  it  was  taken  in  tributaries  of  the  lower  Churchill, 
ind  that  a   specimen  was  identified  by  Professor  Gill  as  ThymalluH 
^itjnffrr."      A  possible  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  this  fish  in 
the  Churchill  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  there  is  direct  water  con- 
Mction    Ix^tAveen  Churchill  River  and  Athabaska  Lake.     The  gray- 
ling occurs   in  Black  or  Stone  River,  which  flows  from  Wollaston 
Lake  into  Athabaska  Lake.^    The  waters  of  another  outlet  of  Wol- 
ksion  Lake,  Cochrane  River,  flow  by  way  of  Reindeer  Lake  into  the 
Churchill,  thus  affording  to  a  torrent-loving  species  like  the  Arctic 
•ravling:  a  ready  means  of  communication. 

Onuems  denies  Steindaclmer.     Smelt. 

A  spei'iuien  of  this  fish  presented  to  me  by  Pere  Giroux,  of  Arctic 
Red  River,  on  July  16,  1D04,  has  been  recorded  by  Evermann  and 
•joldsborough*  and  apparently  furnishes  the  first  record  for  Canada.'* 
Pfere  Giroux  informed  me  that  the  species  is  common  at  Arctic  Red 
Ri^er  all  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  a  common  species  on  the 
iltskan  coast*  and  is  an  imi)ortant  food  fish  in  some  sections. 


Incius  Linnaeus.    Pike;  Jackfish. 

Tliis  si>ecies,  the  only  pike  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley,  is  extremely 
ibundant  in  practically  all  the  waters  of  the  region,  and  has  given  its 
ttme  to  scores  of  lakes  and  streams.  In  the  larger  lakes  it  attains 
I  weight  of  35  pounds  or  more.  In  this  region  of  excellent  food 
tshes  it  is  not  highly  esteemed,  but  being  easily  captured  it  is  often 
I  means  of  preventing  much  suffering  from  famine.  As  far  as  I 
on  ascertain  it  is  not  found  in  the  Ark-i-linik,  Great  P^'ish,  or  Copper- 
mine rivers,  but  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Anderson.  It  is  much  le«s 
SHnmon  in  the  muddy  rivers  than  in  the  clear  lakes.  The  pools  at 
tie  foot  of  falls  or  rapids  are  favorite  haunts,  and  in  these  situati(ms 
i  i-  especially  easy  to  secure. 

|l!ffotteiis  pungitiiu  (Linnaeus).     Nine-spined  Stickleback. 

I  look  two  adult  specimens  of  this  fish,  less  than  two  inches  in  length, 
lift  a  small  muskeg  pond  a  short  distance  from  MacTavish  Bay,  (Jreat 
Bear  I^ke.  Evermann  and  Goldsborough  have  recently  recorded 
4ese  sp<*cimens,  and  refer  G<>HU'roHfeu>t  ronrhniuH^  described  by  Rich- 
liri-son  from  Great  Bear  Lake  (Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  111,  p. 
r.  is3t»).  to  the  same  form.''     It  is  ju-obable  that   the  sticklebacks 

«  Rept.  Prog.  Oeol.  Siirv.  (^inada,  1S7K-70.  p.  7(\  issn. 
^TyrreU,  Ann.  Kept.  Ge<il.  Sin-v.  (^mnda,  VIII.  i».  141  >,  IMm;. 
*■  Vt<h\  Hlol.  Hoc.  WiiHhln>?t<)ii.  XX,  \u  inn,  11M)7. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  100,  100T. 
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observed  by  Kennicott  at  Fort  Resolution,  May  15,  1860,  and  later 
at  Peel  River  (Fort  McPherson) ,  belong  to  the  same  species." 

Although  so  small,  these  sticklel^acks  often  occur  in  such  myriads 
that  they  are  used  for  food.  Richardson  states  that  they  were  col- 
lected by  the  sledge  load  from  a  lake  near  Cumberland  House,  to  be 
used  for  dog  food.''  Nelson  reports  that  in  the  marshy  country 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Kuskoquim  they  were 
caught  in  great  numbers  in  dip  nets  and  formed  an  important  item  in 
the  food  supply  of  that  district.*^ 

Stizostedion  yitremn  (Mitchill).     Wall-eyed  Pike;  Dore;  Pickerel. 

The  dore,  as  it  is  ahnost  universally  called  in  the  north,  is  rather 
common  north  to  Great  Slave  Lake.  It  is  taken  in  numbers  in 
Athabaska  River,  Athabaska  Lake,  and  Slave  River,  and  is  rather 
common  in  Great  Slave  Lake.  It  is  found  also  in  manv  of  the 
smaller  rapid  streams  such  as  are  frequented  by  the  grayling,  and  in 
an  active  and  spirited  fish,  readily  taking  a  troll,  and  when  hooked 
fighting  vigorously  for  its  liberty.  It  is  an  excellent  food  fish,  but 
of  course  must  yield  the  palm  in  this  regard  to  the  unsurpassed 
whitefish,  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  northernmost  point  where 
I  took  it  was  lower  Grandin  River,  north  of  Fort  Rae.  and  I  waa : 
informed  that  it  is  fairly  common  in  Willow  or  Horn  River,  near 
Fort  Providence. 

Gottns  cognatns  Richardson.     Bear  Lake  Bullhead;  Miller's  Thumb. 

This  small  cottoid  was  described  by  Richardson  from  specimens 
taken  in  Great  Bear  Lake  in  May,  at  which  time,  he  says,  it  rei5ort3 
to  the  stony  shallows  to  spawn.**  It  is  probable  that  the  species  has 
an  extensive  distribution  in  the  north,  but  it  has  not  been  detected 
elsewhere  in  the  Mackenzie  region.  Evermann  and  Goldsborou^ 
have  recently  recorded  it  from  Lake  Bennett,  British  Columbia.*^ 

Oncocottus  hexacomis  (Richardson).     Six-homed  Bullhead. 

This  sculpin  was  described  fi'om  specimens  collected  at  the  mouth 
of  Tree  River,  near  the  Coppermine.^  It  is  a  salt-water  species, 
which  occasionally  enters  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Pere  Giroux  in- 
formed me  that  it  comes  rarelv  to  Arctic  Red  River. 

Lota  maculosa  (Le  Sueur).    Loche;  Methye;  Maria. 

This  voracious  fish  is  present  in  nearly  every  lake  and  stream 
throughout  the  Mackenzie  region,  and  also  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.    It 

« Trans.  Chicago  Acad.  Sci..  I,  pp.  171,  208,  1869. 

^  Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  III.  p.  57,  183(>. 

^  Report  on  Nat.  Hist.  Collections  in  Alaslsa,  p.  301,  1888. 

<*  Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  III.  p.  40,  183«. 

^  Bull.  Bur.  Fislieries.  XXVI,  p.  307,  1J)07. 

f  Richardson  in  Frankiin's  Narrative  Journey  to  Polar  8ea,  p.  72(5,  1823. 
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s<)  little  esteemed  as  a  food  fish  that  even  the  dogs  will  not  eat  it 
iless  starving,  but  the  liver  and  roe  are  considered  delicacies.  It  is 
ikeii  ill  nets  ^et  for  other  fish  and  on  hooks  set  for  lake  trout. 

Pere  Giroux,  of  Arctic  Red  River,  informed  me  that  the  loche 
ppears  at  that  place  in  numbers  about  June  15  and  passes  up  the 
iver,  and  that  there  is  a  return  movement  in  November  and  Decem- 
er.  The  natives  of  the  upper  river  (at  Fort  Simpson  and  elsewhere) 
atch  man^'  in  autunm,  just  before  the  river  freezes  over,  by  means 
>f  baited  lKX)ks  thrown  from  the  shore  and  allowed  to  sink  to  the 
lottoni-  Examples  upward  of  3  feet  in  length  ai'e  thus  often  taken. 
>ome  of  the  Indians  believe  that  no  more  loche  will  be  taken  if  the 
:x>nes  of  one  are  eaten  by  a  dog. 

The  wide  distribution  of  this  fish  is  attested  by  many  references 
scattered  through  the  narratives  of  northern  travel,  but  they  need 
not  be  particularized. 

Thomas  Simpson  recorded  great  numbers  coming  in  with  the  ris- 
ing tide  a  short  distance  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  and 
also  took  specimens  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine.^ 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  OF  ATHABASKA-MAGKENZIE  REGION. 

The  following  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  contains,  with  one  or  two 
rxce]>tions,  only  those  species  which  were  collected  or  observed  by 
oar  pairties,  and  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list  of  the  species  of  the 
region.  Most  of  the  annotations  are  from  our  own  notes.  The 
species  of  Salix  and  Rihes,  except  where  otherwise  credited,  have 
Iwen  identified  by  F.  V.  Coville;  in  the  case  of  the  other  shrubs  my 
«rn  identifications  have  been  verified  by  his  assistants,  mainly  by 
TT.  F.  Wight.  G.  B.  Sudworth  has  made  a  few  suggestions  regard- 
iiijr  names-  Xo  attempt  has  Ijeen  made  to  include  all  species  re- 
port etl  by  other  observers,  but  in  the  case  of  some  species  observed 
k  us  notes  regarding  distribution  havi»  lx?en  collec^ted  from  pub- 
bJieil  >ourcres.  In  order  to  avoid  frequent  repetition  these  notes  are 
M  accompanied  by  references,  but  they  are  mainly  from  the  fol- 
biwin£r  sources: 

IfEASK  jiiMl  Simpson.  Narmtivo  Discoveries  on  North  Coast  of  America,  by 
TliOiiMis  Simpson,  184.3.     List  of  plants,  by  \V.  .1.  Ilooljer,  pp.  40S)-418. 

TnouiLL  Brotiiebs.  Ann.  Kept.  (Jeol.  Surv.  Canada,  IX,  1897.  List  of  plants,  by 
John  Maeouu.  pp.  20r)F-218F. 

1  W.  TvBBELL.    Ann.  Kept.  Dept.  Interior  (Canada),  for  1901.    List  of  plants, 

i  Uy  John  Maconn,  pp.  Gl-C>2  of  si»parate. 

For  fuller  reference  to  these  publications,  see  Bibliography,  p.  58.5. 
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Finns  divaricata  (Ait.)  Du  M.  de  C.    Banksian  Pine. 

This  is  the  only  species  of  pine  on  the  lower  Athabaska  and  north-  " 
ward.    Between  Edmonton  and  Athabaska  Landing  it  forms  exten- 
sive forests  in  several  places.    Along  the  Athabaska  and  Slave  rivers  * 
it  appears  only  occasionally,  usually  where  high  gravelly  banks  ap- 
proach the  river.    It  is  common,  however,  on  the  rocky  hills  about 
Fort  Chipewyan  and  Smith  Landing,  and  is  the  predominating  tree  * 
on  the  rolling  sandy  plains  on  Smith  Portage  and  about  Fort  Smith. '' 
It  occurs  commonly  on  the  Simpson  Islands  and  about  the  Northern"'* 
Arm  of  Great  Slave  Lake.    On  my  route  to  the  northward  of  FcMPt;*^' 
Rae  it  was  seen  in  many  places  on  Grandin  River,  reaching  a  diam-  -- 
eter  of  18  inches,  but  not  growing  very  tall.    North  of  the  height  of:*^ 
land  it  was  rare,  but  I  saw  many  trees  on  a  portage  a  few  miles  north  -  • 
of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Hardisty. 

On  the  Mackenzie  it  is  common  north  to  about  latitude  64**  8(K,^^ 
About  Fort  Simpson  in  suitable  localities  it  forms  groves  of  well-- 
grown  trees,  reaching  a  diameter  of  18  inches.    A  tree  11  inches  iii*u 
diameter  near  the  base,  examined  at  Fort  Simpson,  had  102  annual  ?" 
rings.    On  the  north  slope  of  the  Nahanni  Mountains,  75  miles  below/i'^ 
Fort  Simpson,  the  species  ascends  to  about  1,000  feet  and  then  bo*.i  < 
comes  a  dwarfed  shrub  and  disappears.    On  the  southern  slopes  afi. 
the  same  mountains  it  occurs  as  a  fairly  well-grown  tree  to  about' 
2,000  feet,  near  the  summit. 

In  the  country'  to  the  eastward  of  our  routes  it  was  detected  by  the  * 
Tyrrell  brothel's  as  far  north  as  Selwyn  and  Theitaga  lakes;  and  by  '^ 
J.  \V.  Tyrrell  on  Kipling  Lake,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  eastern  end  of  ''^ 
Great  Slave  Lake. 

The  wood  of  this  pine  is  put  to  very  little  use  in  the  region,  except  ^ 
for  fuel.  " 

Larix  laricina  (Du  Roi)  Koch.     Tamarack. 

The  tamarack  is  found  throughout  the  rt^gion  north  to  the  limit  of  :. 
the  forest,  occurring  mainly  in  muskegs,  where  it  is  sometimes  the  \-;^ 
predominating  tree.  Since  its  wood  is  tougher  than  any  other  native  >>, 
to  the  region,  it  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  to  form  the  keels  and  ^^ 
gunwales  of  boats,  and  for  other  purposes  where  extra  strength  is  re-  ,|^ 
quired. 

We  observed  this  tree  in  suitable  places  in  all  the  country  trayersed  ^ 
on  our  journeys  from  the  Saskatchewan  north  to  the  lower  Mackenzie,  w 
It  is  rather  common  along  the  southern  shores  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  i;^ 
where  the  largest  one  seen,  near  Leith  Point,  was  about  12  inches  in  k 
thickness  at  the  base,  but  was  not  over  30  feet  in  height.  While  trav-  j^ 
eling  along  this  shore  in  the  autumn  of  1908  I  first  noted  the  leaves  *. 
of  the  species  beginning  to  change  color  on  September  12,  near  Mc-  v. 
Vicar  Bay,    Two  days  later  its  yellow  foliage  gave  a  decided  impress  k 
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to  the  scenery.  On  September  18,  at  Fort  Franklin,  its  leaves  were 
dropping,  and  soon  afterwards  the  trees  were  bare. 

At  Fort  Simpson  it  is  common  and  reaches  a  good  size.  On  June 
1. 1901,  the  leaves  were  just  beginning  to  api>ear,  tingeing  the  swamps 
with  their  beautiful  shade  of  green.  As  I  desc*ended  the  river  the 
progress  of  vegetation  kept  pace  in  a  general  way  with  my  rate  of 
tnvel.  At  Fort  Noi*man,  on  June  11,  the  leaves  and  cones  of  the 
tiiDarack.s  were  just  appearing,  and  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  ten  days 
bter.  they  were  about  half  grown.  The  species  occurs  as  a  small  tree 
at  Fort  McPherson,  and  it  is  the  only  tree  mentioned  by  McCoimell 
M&grovring  on  the  plateau  to  the  westward  at  an  altitude  of  1,200  feet, 
vhere  it  attains  a  maximum  diameter  of  2  inches  and  a  height  of  0 
cr  8  feet.  On  the  Nahanni  Mountains,  75  miles  beh)w  Fort  Simpson, 
il  ascends  to  timberline,  at  an  approximate  altitude  of  2.000  feet  on 
Borthern  slopes,  occurring,  of  course,  as  a  dwarfed  shrub  at  its  upper 
fimit. 

In  places  the  tamarack  extends  quite  to  the  tree  limit.  It  was  found 
by  the  Tyrrell  brothers  on  the  Telzoa  north  to  Dubawnt  Lake,  and 
hy  J.  W.  Tyrrell  on  Thelon  Kiver  near  its  junction  with  the  Ilan- 
bary  (p.  31  of  separate). 

lirea  canadensiB  (MilL)  B.  S.  P.    White  Spruce. 

This  species,  usually  called  "  pine  ■'  in  the  north,  is  the  commonest 
timber  tree  of  the  region,  and  occurs  north  to  the  limit  of  the  forest. 
Along  certain  rivers  which  enter  the  Barren  Grounds  from  the  south- 
vtrd  the  range  of  this  species  is  extended  far  beyond  its  general 
limits,  and  sometimes  the  isolated  colonies  are  of  large  extent. 

Most  of  the  lumber  used  in  building  and  general  constructive  work 
throng^hoiit  the  region  is  furnished  by  this  species.  Its  wood  is  soft 
ud  easily  worked,  and  though  admirably  adapted  for  some  purposes, 
is  used  for  others  only  from  necessity.  Its  slender  iil)rous  roots,  split 
into  long  strips,  are  used  by  the  natives  to  sew  together  the  pieces 
of  birch  bark  in  the  construction  of  canoes  and  various  utensils.  Its 
fatrk,  stripi>ed  from  the  trunks  in  early  si)ring,  forms  the  usual  roof- 
ing material,  taking  the  place  of  shingles  throughout  the  region,  ex- 
cept at  a  few  favored  posts.  A  canoe,  (luickly  made  from  a  long 
action  of  bark  by  closing  the  ends  ami  strengthening  the  structure 
with  a  few  ribs,  is  often  made  by  the  natives  for  lem|)orarv  use. 

It  reaches  its  perfection  in  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  Atliabaska 
and  Slave  River  valleys,  but  is  practically  absent  from  their  deltas. 
In  favorable  places  ahmg  Slave  Kiver  it  attains  a  diameter  of  *i  feet 
and  a  height  of  nearly  ir)0.  (hi  some  of  the  islands  in  (Jreat  Slave 
Lake,  exposed  and  wind-swept  at  all  seasons,  it  occurs  in  a  more  or 
ksB  stunted  form.  On  the  cancM*  route  between  Fort  liae  and  (ireat 
Bear  Lake  it  is  common,  varying  in  luxuriance  according  to  the  local 
mnditions.    Along  the  southern  shore  of  (treat  Bear  Lake  it  forms 
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the  bulk  of  the  forest.  In  exposed  situations  near  I^eith  Point  it  is 
somewhat  dwarfed,  seldom  exceeding  a  diameter  of  1  foot  and  a 
maxunum  height  of  40  feet.  A  few  miles  back  from  the  sliore,  in 
slightly  more  favorable  locations,  trees  2  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base  were  seen,  but  none  of  these  exceeded  50  fi»et  in  height.  A  ti-ee 
12  inches  in  diameter,  growing  in  an  exposed  situation  near  the 
shore,  had  257  annual  rings.  In  this  specimen  the  outer  layers  were 
exceedingly  thin  and  could  l>e  counted  only  by  the  aid  of  a  fine- 
pointed  needle.  At  this  rate,  the  age  of  a  tree  of  twice  this  diameter 
can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  less  than  1,000  years.  (PI.  XXIV,  fig. 
1.)  Farther  west  along  the  shore  the  species  attains  greater  perfec- 
tion of  habit,  especially  in  some  of  the  sheltered  bays.  At  Fort 
Franklin  it  is  the  commonest  tree,  but  at  present  is  represented  by 
scarcely  any  individuals  of  the  original  forest,  which  has  been  re- 
moved for  building  purposes.  Trees  over  8  or  1)  inches  in  diameter  ^ 
are  rare.  A  sapling  4  feet  in  height  and  1  inch  in  diameter,  on  the  « 
site  of  Fort  Franklin,  had  been  growing  for  thirteen  years. 

On  the  Mackenzie  it  does  not  attain  the  size  reached  farther  south, 
but  is  still  a  stately  tree.  One  measured  by  Richardson  on  the  Mac- 
kenzie above  Fort  Norman  was  122  feet  in  height.  On  the  aUuvial 
banks  and  islands  of  the  lower  Mackenzie  and  Peel  rivers  it  attains 
a  diameter  of  18  inches. 

On  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountains  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nahanni  this  tree  ascends  to  timberline,  but  above  an  altitude  of  500 
feet  seldom  exceeds  a  height  of  25  feet  (PI.  XXIV,  fig.  2). 

In  the  region  to  the  eastward  of  Great  Slave  Lake  it  reaches  its 
northern  limit  on  Artillery  Lake  and  on  Thelon  River,  where  isolated 
groves  extend  to  latitude  G2°  22',  well  v/ithin  the  general  confines  of 
the  Barren  (irounds. 

Picea  mariana  (Mill.)  B.  S.  P.    Black  Spruce. 

The  black  spruce  extends  northward  nearly  to  the  limit  of  the  for- 
est, but  is  confined  mainly  to  the  muskegs,  seldom  growing  on  the 
alluvial  bottom  lands,  where  the  white  spruce  attains  its  perfection. 
It  furnishes  a  poorer  quality  of  lumber  than  the  white  spruce,  and  is 
put  to  fewer  uses.  I  noted  it  in  places  all  along  the  main  route  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  and  on  my  canoe  route  to  the  eastward  nearly 
to  (ireat  Bear  Lake.  A  tree  4  inches  in  diameter,  growing  in  a  shel- 
tered situation  on  Lake  Hardisty,  had  78  annual  rings,  and  a  sapling 
1  inch  thick  at  the  base,  near  the  same  hx'ality,  had  l>een  growing 
fifteen  years.  This  species  ascends  the  northern  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains at  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  River  to  timberline  at  about  2,000  feet. 

Abies  balsamea  (Linn.)  Mill.     Balsam  Fir. 

The. balsam  fir  occurs  rather  commonly  along  the  Athaba^a  fro 
Athabaska  Landing  to  the  delta.    On  the  lower  part  o^ 
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»  a  gumJ-i^ized   tree.     North  of  Ihis  point  I  have  no  authentic  data 

c  to  its  occurrentre. 

haipenu  ssbina  Linn.     Creeping  Juniper. 

ITiis  trailing  shrub  grows  mainly  on  gravelly  banka  and  rocky 
Wires  throughout  the  forested  belt.  It  occurs  in  a  dwarfed  state  on 
dr  !«iiibiirreii  shore  nf  Great  Bear  Lake  near  [jcith  Point.  It  ns- 
mU  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains  near  the  mouth  of  Nahanni 
fcwiu  iin  altitude  of  over  2,000  feet,  and,  according  to  Richardson, 
iwies  un  altitude  of  1.000  fo€t  within  (he  Arctic  Circle.  To  the 
a^SHfii  of  our    rotltes  the  species  was  found  by  llio  TyrrL'II  brothers 

(srnorFli  as  (Tartly  Lake.     (See  fig.  1(J.) 
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zie  at  P^'ort  Simpson  it  is  a  stately  tree,  but  below  that  point  it  rap- 
idly decreases  in  size,  and  on  the  lower  Mackenzie  and  Peel  rivers 
occurs  only  as  a  small  tree.  Its  wood  is  put  to  very  little  use  except 
for  fuel,  and  even  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  well  adapted. 

In  1903,  at  Brule  Sapid,  Athabaska  River,  its  catkins  opened  on 
May  26.  On  May  30,  on  the  lower  Athabaska,  its  leaves  had  expanded 
sufficiently  to  be  conspicuous,  and  they  were  nearly  full  grown  on 
Rocher  River  on  June  6. 

At  Fort  Simpson,  on  May  18,  1904,  the  leaves  on  the  balsam  pop- 
lars were  just  starting,  but  on  account  of  a  cold  rainy  period  follow- 
ing they  were  only  half  grown  on  June  2,  and  were  in  about  the  same 
stage  at  Fort  Norman  on  June  11. 

On  the  canoe  route  north  of  Great  Slave  Lake  I  last  noted  it  near 
the  northern  end  of  Lake  Hardisty,  and  I  next  saw  it  on  the  upper 
part  of  Bear  River,  while  descending  that  stream  to  the  Mackenzie. 

J.  W.  Tyrrell  states  that  a  few  trees,  the  last  outliers  of  the  species 
in  that  direction,  were  seen  on  Fairchild  Point  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Great  Slave  Lake.** 

Fopnlns  tremnloides  Michx.     Aspen  Poplar. 

The  aspen  poplar  occurs  nearly  throughout  the  wooded  region. 
In  favorable  places  along  the  Athabaska  and  Slav^  (see  PL  VI, 
fig.  2),  it  attains  a  large  size,  and  this  is  the  case  also  about  Fort 
Simpson.  Northward  and  eastward  of  these  valleys  it  reaches  - 
only  a  moderate  size.  On  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  southern 
shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake  it  occurs  only  as  a  dwarfed  tree,  but  west 
of  McVicar  Bay  it  reaches  a  fair  size.  On  the  lower  Mackenzie  and  « 
Peel  rivers  it  seldom  attains  a  diameter  of  more  than  6  inches.  East 
of  the  Great  Slave  Lake  region  it  was  found  by  the  Tyrrell  brothers 
to  extend  north  to  Daly  Lake  on  Telzoa  River. 

In  1903  the  leaves  of  the  aspens  were  first  seen,  near  Little  Buffalo 
River,  on  the  morning  of  May  20,  and  made  much  progress  during 
that  day.     During  that  autunui,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Great  Bear  si 
Lake,  the  leaves  had  turned  yellow  on  September  14. 

In  1904,  at  Fort  Simpson,  the  aspen  leaves  first  showed  on  May  13,  4 
and  on  the  following  day  were  half  an  inch  in  length.  A  cojd  spell  „t 
which  followed  retarded  their  growth,  and  they  were  only  half  grown  ^ 
by  June  2,  and  were  at  the  same  stage  at  Fort  Norman  on  June  11. 

The  species  is  of  little  economic  importance  in  the  north,  being 
used  oulv  for  firewood. 

Salix  padophylla  Rydljerg. 

Specimens  collected  on  the  slopes  of  the  Nahanni  Mountains  on  •' 
June  G,  1904,  are  referred  to  this  species  by  P.  A.  Rydberg.     The  ^^ 
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leaves  appear  to  be  nearly  full  grown  and  the  catkins  are  bursting 
their  capsules." 

Salix  lntea  Xutt.     Yellow  Willow. 

This  species  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  Athabaska-Peace  delta, 
where  specimens  taken  on  June  2,  1903,  were  just  bursting  into  leaf. 
Its  twigs  and  catkins  at  that  period  impart  a  decidedly  yellow  effect 
to  the  thickets. 

Salix  myrtillifolia  Anders.    Myrtle  Willow. 

This  low  willow  was  taken  on  the  summit  of  the  Xahanni  Moun- 
tains, where  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  prostrate  or  trailing  shrub,  ris- 
ing only  2  or  3  inches  above  the  ground.  Specimens  taken  there  on 
July  15,  1903,  held  catkins  30  mm.  long:  their  capsules  were  just 
bursting.  On  June  4,  1904,  at  the  same  place  its  leaves  were  nearly 
full  grown.     At  Fort  Good  Hope  it  occurs  at  the  river  level. 

Salix  pseudo-myrsinites  Anders. 

Taken  at  Fort  Resolution  and  Fort  Providence.  Specimens  col- 
lected at  the  former  place  on  June  21,  1903,  had  the  leaves  nearly 
fully  developed.  At  Fort  Providence,  on  July  5,  the  fruiting  cat- 
kins vrere  bursting  their  capsules. 

Salix  myrtilloides  Linn.    Bog  Willow. 

This  species  was  taken  on  June  12,  1904,  in  a  muskeg  at  Fort  Nor- 
man, where  it  is  abundant.  The  leaves  and  catkins  were  nearly 
fully  developed  at  that  date. 

Salix  fluviatilis  Nutt.    Sandbar  Willow. 

A  willow  taken  at  the  mouth  of  North  Nahanni  River  is  identified 
ts  this  species.  Sandbar  willows,  evidently  of  the  sauie  species,  cover 
the  low  islands  and  banks  of  the  Athabaska,  Slave,  and  Mackenzie 
rivers  throughout  their  courses. 

Silix  nuttallii  Sargent.    Nuttall  Willow. 

This  willow  was  collected  at  Fort  Simpson,  where  on  May  29  its 
Ipistillate  catkins  were  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
[keii^h,  though  the  leaves  had  not  appeared. 

alaxensis  (Anders.)  Coville.  Felt-leaf  Willow. 
This  beautiful  willow,  whose  leaves  are  renuirkablv  soft  and  felt- 
*^ke,  is  a  northern  type.  We  found  it  common  along  the  southern 
lore  of  (irreat  Bear  Lake,  where  its  leaves  had  already  turned 
^llow  on  August  27,  though  its  catkins  were  just  opeirng.  It  ranges 
41th  along  the  summits  of  the  mountains.     On  the  Nahanni  Moun- 

•  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  most  of  the  wlUows  in  the  field,  the 
m  here  given  iiro  mainly  taktMi  from  idcntifleil  si)ecimens.  A  few  other 
aclea  were  coUected  but  remain  unideu titled. 
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tains,  on  June  4,  1904,  the  pistillate  catkins  were  1  inch  in  length 
and  the  leaves  about  one-third  grown. 

Salix  bebbiana  Sargent.     Bebb  Willow. 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  willows,  forming  dense  thickets  on 
the  banks  of  the  streams  and  in  the  alluvial  swamps  north  to  the 
lower  Mackenzie.  Specimens  were  collected  at  various  points  be- 
tween Grand  Rapid  and  Fort  Good  Hoi>e.  On  the  upper  Mac- 
kenzie it  grows  to  be  a  fair-sized  tree — nearly  a  foot  in  diameter  and 
25  feet  high.  At  Fort  Simpson  on  May  12,  1904,  the  leaves  and 
staminate  catkins  were  over  an  inch  long,  being  farther  advanced 
than  on  Great  Slave  Lake  on  June  21  of  the  previous  year. 

Salix  arbnscnloides  Anders.    Little-tree  Willow. 

Specimens  referred  to  this  species  were  taken  at  Fort  Resolution, 
Loon  Island  (50  miles  north  of  Fort  Resolution),  Lake  St.  Croix, 
Xahanni  Mountains,  Fort  Norman,  and  Fort  McPherson.  Its  leaves 
open  rather  early,  and  were  nearly  full  grown  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Nahanni  Mountains  on  June  0,  1904. 

On  Loon  Island,  which  is  wind  swept  at  all  seasons  and  where  al- 
most Barren  Ground  conditions  prevail,  the  willows  were  s*tunted,  and 
the  si)ecimens  collected,  though  mature,  have  exceedingly  small  leaves. 

This  species  extends  north  of  the  tree  limit,  and  is  perhaps  the 
largest  species  on  the  Barren  Grounds. 

Salix  chlorophylla  Anders.     Tea-leaved  Willow. 

This  willow,  whose  twigs  are  dark  reddish,  was  common  at  Fort 
Simpson.  On  May  12  its  leaves  were  just  starting,  and  three  days 
later  they  were  half  an  inch  in  length;  the  pistillate  catkins  were 
then  over  1  inch  long. 

Salix  anglornm  Cham.     Robert  Brown  Willow. 

This  dwarf  willow  was  collected  only  on  the  exposed  shores  of 
Great  Bear  Lake  near  Leith  Point.  Usually  its  gnarled  and  sparsely 
leaved  stems  cling  closely  to  the  rocks,  and  even  in  the  most  favor- 
able situations  it  attains  a  height  of  only  a  few  inches.  I  took  it 
on  the  Hu(ls(m  Bav  Barren  Grounds  in  1900. 

My  specimens  were  determined  by  P.  A,  Rydberg. 

Salix  seemannii  Rydberg. 

Willows  i(lentifie<l  as  this  species  by  P.  A.  Rydberg  were  collected 
near  L(»itli  Point,  on  (ireat  Bear  Lake,  and  at  Forts  Providence  and 
McPherson.     The  sj)ecies  was  abundant  at  the  latter  locality. 

Salix  glaucops  Anders. 

Willows  referred  to  this  species  by  P.  A.  Rydberg  were  collected 
near  Leith  Point,  on  the  south  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  on  August 
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HI,  190*^.  It  was  the  most  abuiulant  willow  along  that  shore,  and  at 
that  date  its  foliage  had  already  turned,  and  imparted  a  brilliant 
yellow  color  to  the  half  barren  rocky  areas. 

Specimens  collected  near  Lake  St.  Croix  on  August  U),  li)08,  are 
referred  by  Rydberg  to  aS.  (/.  glahescens, 

Salix  niphoclada  Kydberg. 

Our  collection  contains  specimens  referred  by  P.  A.  Rydberg  to 
this  species  from  Fort  Resolution  and  Fort  Good  Hope.  At  the 
latter  j)Iace  it  was  abundant,  and  on  June  23,  1904,  had  leaves  only 
about  half  an  inch  in  length. 

Salix  reticulata  Linn.     Net-veined  Willow. 

This  dwarf  willow  was  common  along  the  southern  shore  of  Great 
Bear  I^ke  and  covered  the  gently  sloping  banks  of  Bear  River  for  a 
few  miles  below  its  head.  On  August  31,  1903,  near  Leith  Point,  the 
fruiting:  catkins  were  just  bursting  their  capsules.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive distribution  southward  along  the  high  mountains. 

Xyrica  gale  Linn.    Sweet  Gale. 

This  shrub  occurs  in  suitable  places  throughout  the  region  north 
to  Great  Bear  Lake.  It  was  abundant  on  river  banks  on  the  canoe 
route  north  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  On  the  southern  shores  of  Great 
Bear  Lake  it  occurs  in  a  somewhat  dwarfed  state,  with  small  leaves. 

Gorylus  americana  Walt.     Hazelnut. 

This  hazel  is  common  on  the  road  a  few  miles  south  of  Athabaska 
Landing.    This  is  its  northern  limit,  as  far  as  we  observed. 

Corylus  rostrata  Ait.     Beaked  Hazelnut. 

Tlie  Ijeaked  hazel  was  noted  along  the  roadside  south  of  Athabaska 
landing  and  at  various  points  along  the  Athabaska  down  to  the 
moutli  of  the  Clearwater,  where  it  is  a  conunon  shrub.  Its  nuts  were 
nearly  ripe  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Betnla  papyrifcra  Marsh.    Canoe  Birch. 

The  canoe  birch  is  a  common  tree  throughout  the  wooded  region. 
It  reaches  its  perfection  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  and 
northward  gradually  decreases  in  size.  On  the  canoe  route  north 
of  Fort  Rae  it  was  found  to  l)e  common,  reaching  a  diameter  of  nearly 
1  f<x>t  as  far  north  as  Lake  St.  Croix.  A  tree  5  inches  in  diameter 
examined  near  that  lake  had  05  annual  rings.  Another  specimen  IJ 
inches  in  diameter,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ilardisty,  had  been  grow- 
ing twenty-five  years,  and  one  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick  was  L") 
tears  old.  Along  the  southern  shores  of  (ireat  Bear  Lake  it  occurs 
only  in  a  somewhat  dwarfed  state,  but  it  reappears  as  a  fair-sized 
Iree  on  Bear  River.    Along  the  Mackenzie  it  occurs  as  an  economically 
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important  species  north  to  the  delta.    East  of  the  territory  covered 
by  our  observations  Tyrrell  observed  trees  large  enough  to  furnish 
bark  for  canoes  at  the  north  end  of  Selwyn  Lake;  Hanbury  noteC 
the  species  on  upper  Dease  River  in  1902. 

This  birch  opens  its  leaves  al>out  the  same  time  as  the  aspen  poplar. 
At  Fort  Simpson,  in  1S)04,  the  leaves  first  showed  on  May  13,  and 
were  half  an  inch  long  on  the  following  day.  They  w^ere  not  fully 
out,  however,  until  over  two  weeks  later. 

This  tree  is  of  great  economic  importance  to  the  natives  of  the 
region.  Its  w^ood,  though  soft  when  green,  is  rather  hard  when  sea- 
soned, and  takes  a  high  polish.  The  frames  of  snowshoes,  the  runners 
of  sleds  and  toboggans,  and  the  handles  of  axes  and  other  tools  are 
usually  made  of  it.  In  addition  to  furnishing  the  covering  for 
canoes,  its  bark  is  used  in  the  construction  of  baskets  and  various 
household  utensils,  and  to  some  extent  for  constructing  shelters. 

The  natives  gather  the  sap  in  spring  and  boil  it  down  into  sirup. 
An  incision  is  made  with  the  axe  on  the  side  of  the  tree,  and  the  sap 
gathers  and  drops  from  a  projecting  point  of  bark.  At  Fort  Simp- 
son, in  1904,  the  sap  was  running  freely  from  April  20  to  May  1. 

Betula  alaskana  Sarg.     Alaskan  Birch. 

This  species,  which  seems  to  be  related  to  B.  occidentalls  of  Hooker, 
was  collected  by  Alfred  E.  Preble  and  Merritt  Cary  at  Fort  McMur- 
ray.     We  did  not  detect  it  elsewhere. 

Betula  glandulosa  Michaux.    Dwarf  Birch. 

Throughout  the  region  now  under  review  northward  into  the  Bar- 
ren Grounds  dwarf  birches  of  one  or  more  species  occur.  In  the 
Hudsonian  zone  the  larger  one,  B,  glandulosa^  which  is  common  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  region,  is  largely  replaced  by  a  more  dwarfed 
species,  with  smaller  and  more  rounded  leaves,  B,  7iana  of  the  present 
report.  Both  species,  however,  were  found  growing  side  by  side  at 
Fort  Good  Hope  and  at  Fort  McT*herson. 

Betula  nana  Linn.    Northern  Dwarf  Birch. 

This  species  occupies  favorable  situations — marshes  and  borders  of 
streams — practically  throughout  the  Hudsonian  zone.  Dwarf  birches 
believed  to  belong  to  this  species  were  collected  near  Lake  St.  Croix, 
at  Fort  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  Nahaimi  Mountains,  and  the  form 
w^as  common  along  the  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  on  the  Macken- 
zie from  Fort  Xorman  to  the  delta.  Its  seeds  furnish  a  favorite  food 
for  the  smaller  seed-eating  birds  during  the  early  autumn. 

AX  Fort  Franklin  its  leaves  were  falling  on  September  18,  1903, 
and  in  the  following  spring,  on  the  lower  Mackenzie,  its  foliage 
opened  about  the  middle  of  June. 
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Uaiu  alnobetula  (Ehrh.)  Koch.    Mountain  Alder. 

This  alder  occurs  throughout  the  region  from  the  Saskatchewan 
«iortliward  to  the  tree  limit.  It  is  abundant  on  the  Athabaska  Land- 
ing road,  and  appears  here  and  there  along  the  water  route  north  to 
J^re^t  Slave  Liake,  though  usually  less  common  than  the  hoary,  alder. 
pjk^rth  of  Great  Slave  Lake  it  is  the  predominating  alder,  and^^n  the 
route  between  that  body  of  water  and  Great  Bear  LqJ{e,  and 
ilong  its  shores,  was  the  only  alder  detected.  It  was  also  the  com- 
mon species  on  the  Mackenzie  north  to  the  delta.  At  Fort  Simpson, 
in  1904,  its  buds  began  to  swell  about  March  30,  its  catkins  opened 
OD  April  23,  and  its  leaves  began  to  unfold  on  May  20.  The  leaves 
were  in  about  the  same  condition  at  Fort  Norman  on  June  11. 

A  specimen  IJ  inches  in  diameter.  groVing  on  the  shores  of  a  large 
kke  a  few  miles  south  of  MacTavish  Bay,  had  23  annual  rings. 

The  alders  seen  by  Hanbury  on  upper  Dease  River  ^  were  undoubt- 
«dly  this  species.  In  the  region  east  of  the  Mackenzie  system  it 
was  found  by  the  Tyrrell  brothers  as  far  north  as  Carey  Lake  and 
Ferguson  River. 

Alans  incana  (Linn.)  Willd.     Hoary  Alder. 

This  alder  is  the  more  common  of  the  two  species  north  to  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  occurs  along  the  Mackenzie  north  to  Peel  River.  It 
was  not  detected  on  the  canoe  route  followed  between  Great  Slave 
ind  Great  Bear  lakes. 

An  infusion  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  alders,  the  bark  being  first 
broken  up  by  chewing,  is  used  by  the  Indians  to  stain  dressed  caribou 
skins,  the  resulting  color  being  a  bright  tan.  Otherwise  the  alder  is 
of  little  economic  imi)ortance  to  the  native  tribes. 

libes  oxyacanthoides  Linn.    Northern  Gooseberry. 

This  is  the  conmionest  representative  of  the  genus  throughout  the 
region,  being  esixjcially  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trading  posts, 
where  it  often  forms  dense  thickets.  About  Athabaska  Lake  its  leaves 
open  about  the  first  of  June,  its  blossoms  appear  alK)ut  the  same  time, 
and  the  fruit  rii)ens  about  the  first  of  September.  Farther  north  it 
flowers  considerably  later,  but  matures  its  berries  at  alK)ut  the  same 
date.  Near  Ijeith  Point,  Great  Bear  Lake,  on  September  8,  11)08,  its 
leaves  had  turned  red  and  its  fruit  was  well  developed  and  fully  ripe. 

At  Kort  Simpson,  on  May  8,  1904,  its  leaves  had  just  sprouted;  on 
May  21  the  flowers  had  appeared;  and  on  May  29  tlie  leaves  were 
about  half  developed. 

The  berries  of  this  goosel)t»rrv  are  well  flavored  and  are  gathered 
bv  all  the  Indian  tribes  within  its  range. 
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Bibes  mbrum  Linn.     Red  Currant. 

The  red  currant  occurs  throughout  the  i-egion  north  at  least  to 
Great  Bear  Lake.  It  usually  grows  in  woods,  where  its  dark-tinged 
foliage  makes  it  a  conspicuous  shrub.  Its  well-flavored  Ix^rries. 
which  grow  in  drooping  racemes,  are  ripe  in  late  August  and  early 
September.  T  found  it  fairly  common  along  the  canoe  route  l>etween 
Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  lakes,  along  the  southern  shore  of  that 
lx)dv  of  water,  and  at  Fort  Franklin. 

At  Fort  Simpson  it  was  in  flower  on  May  '20,  IJ)04,  at  which  time  its 
leaves  were  al)out  half  grown. 

Bibes  hudsonianum  Richardson.     Northern  Black  Currant. 

This  is  the  least  connnon  of  the  sf^ecies  of  linwa  observed  by  us. 
We  took  specimens  in  various  places  from  the  Athabaska  nearly  to 
(ireat  Bear  Lake.  It  was  in  flower  at  Smith  Landing  on  June  11, 
1908,  and  held  ripe  fruit  on  Lake  liardisty  on  August  19.  J.  W. 
Tvrrell  found  it  on  Artillerv  Lake  in  the  summer  of  1900. 

Bibes  prostratum  L'ller.     Fetid  (^irnmt. 

This  currant,  whose  prickly,  resinous-flavored  fruit  is  scarcely  edi- 
ble, is  common  throughout  the  country  from  the  Athabaska  north  at 
least  to  Great  Bear  Lake.  When  ripe  its  berries  are  black,  not  red 
as  stated  in  most  text-books.  It  was  abundant  in  the  countrv  north 
of  Fort  Rae,  and  its  fruit  was  ripe  on  Lake  Hardisty  on  August  1(>, 
1903.     Tt  w^as  noted  also  at  Vovi  Franklin. 

In  the  region  to  the  eastward  of  our  route  it  was  collected  by  the 
UVrrell  brothers  as  far  north  as  Dalv  and  Carev  lakes. 

Subus  chamaemorus  Linn.     Cloudberry. 

This  herbaceous  raspberry  is  scarcely  entitled  t(*  a  place*  in  a 
list  of  shrubs,  but  may  be  included  Ijecause  of  its  abundancte  and 
general  interest.  It  fKtcurs  in  suitable  places,  mainly  peaty  bogs, 
fnmi  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  but  is  not  abundant  south 
of  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  reaches  its  perfection  along  the  southern 
lM>rder  of  the  Ban-en  Grounds.  It  flowers  from  the  first  to  the  last 
of  June,  according  to  latitude,  and  its  solitary  lKM*rv  ripens  in  July 
or  August.  The  berries  in  ripening  first  turn  red.  but  lx»come  amber- 
colored  w^hen  fully  ripe,  and  are  generally  referred  to  as  yellow- 
berries.  The  fruit  has  a  pleasant  though  rather  insipid  taste.  On 
the  southern  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake  a  few  berries  still  remained 
on  the  stems  at  the  latter  end  of  August. 

It  was  collected  by  the  Tyrrell  brothers  on  Carey  Lake  and  by 
J.  W.  Tvrrell  on  Artillerv  Lake. 

Bubus  arcticus  Linn.     Arctic  Raspberry. 

This  beautiful  little  raspberry  has  a  distribution  similar  to  that  of 
/**.  chanHicmonts!.     Tts  bright  pink  flowers  appear  in  June,  and   its 
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usually  solitary  reddish  berry,  which  has  a  delightful  Havor,  ripens 
in  July  or  August. 

J.  B.  Tyrrell  collected  this  species  on  Carey  Lake,  and  J.  W.  Tyr- 
rell found  it  on  Hanbury  River  in  1900. 

labns  strigosus  Michaux.    Red  Raspberry. 

The  wild  red  raspberry  is  an  abundant  shrub  nearly  throughout 
the  forested  region.  It  attains  its  greatest  perfection  in  tlie  south- 
em  fMirt  of  this  area,  along  the  Athabaska  and  Slave  rivers,  where  it 
forms  dense  thickets,  particularly  in  the  burned  areas,  and  bears  pro- 
fusely. Along  the  canoe  route  between  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear 
lakes  it  is  common,  but  does  not  attain  its  normal  size,  though  it  bears 
good  fruit  as  far  north  as  Great  Bear  Lake.  On  Lake  St.  Croix  its 
s  were  just  ripening  on  August  14,  1903.     On  the  Mackenzie  it 

s  not  noted  north  of  Fort  Good  Hope,  but  probably  extends  far- 
ther. In  places  where  the  plant  is  conmion,  as  along  the  Athabaska, 
its  fruit  forms  a  favorite  food  of  the  black  bear. 

The  Tyrrell  brothers  collected  it  on  the  north  shore  of  Carey  Lake, 
in  1893. 

nuphora  fmticosa  (Linn.)  Rydberg.     Siirubby  Cinquefoil. 

This  is  an  abundant  shrub  throughout  the  region  north  to  the  limit 
of  the  forest.  Through  the  region  soutli  of  (ireat  Slave  Lake  its  con- 
spicuou.s  yellow  flowers  appear  early  in  June,  and  continue  blooming 
for  about  two  months.  It  was  in  full  flower  along  the  canoe  route 
north  of  Fort  Rae  during  August,  11)03,  and  at  I^eith  Point,  at  the  end 
of  August,  a  few  blossoms  still  persisted  <m  the  stems.  Here,  and  gen- 
erally along  the  northern  border  of  its  range,  the  plant  occurs  in  a 
somewhat  dwarfed  state.  It  is  common  ahmg  the  Mackenzie,  and  was 
observed  just  leaving  out  near  the  mouth  of  Nahanni  River  on  June 
4, 1904,  and  was  in  flower  at  Fort  Good  Hope  on  June  21.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Jones  gave  me  a  specimen  in  flower  which  he  gathered  on  Richards 
Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  late  in  June. 

The  plant  was  collected  by  the  Tyrrell  brothers  on  the  north  shore 
of  Athabaska  Lake  near  F(md  du  Lac. 

It]ras  i&tegrifolia  Vahl.     Entire-leaved  Avens. 

This  herbaceous  shrub  is  common  through  the  Barren  (Jrounds, 
and  along  the  extreme  upper  edge  of  the  timbered  ('ountrv,  and  is 
thus  one  of  the  species  most  characteristic  of  the  Aictic  zone.  1  first 
noted  it  on  the  southern  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake  near  lAMth  Point, 
▼here  it  was  abundant.  Along  the  Mackenzie  I  took  flowering  speci- 
mens on  the  summit  of  the  Nahanni  Mountains  on  June  4,  1904,  but 
•t  the  river  level  first  detected  it  near  Fort  Good  Hope,  where  it  was 
in  flowc^r  on  June  23  (PL  XXV,  fig.  1).    G.  A.  Ball  gave  me  speci- 
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mens  taken  on  the  summit  of  Bear  Sock,  near  Fort  Norman,  on 
June  21. 

J.  W.  Tyrrell  took  si)ecimens  on  Artillery  Lake  in  1900. 

Dryas  dnunmondii  Kichanlson.     Drummond  Mountain  Avens. 

Specimeas  just  out  of  flower  were  taken  by  Alfred  E.  Preble  and 
Merritt  Cary  on  the  summit  of  the  Nahanni  Moimtains,  near  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  on  Julv  10,  1J)03. 

Kosa  acicularis  Lindl.    Wild  liosc^ 

This  l)eautiful  rose  occurs  abundantly  throughout  the  timbered 
region.  About  the  j)ost  clearings,  and  in  favorable  i^laces  on  the  river 
banks,  it  forms  dense  thickets,  which  in  July  i\VQ  resplendent  with 
pink  flowers.     Their  color  seems  to  increase  in  intensity  northward. 

In  1903  the  first  flowers  were  s<^en  on  Slave  River,  90  miles  below 
Fort  Smith,  on  June  10,  and  the  shrub  was  in  full  flower  on  the 
shores  of  Great  Slave  Lake  alK)ut  the  first  of  July  (PL  XXV,  fig.  2). 
Along  the  canoe  route  north  of  Great  Slave  Lake  it  is  abundant,  and 
it  was  seen  occasionally  along  the  southern  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake. 
It  is  abundant  along  the  Mackenzie,  ascvnding  nearly  to  the  summit 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  extending  northward  to  the  delta.  Its 
leaves  were  just  unfolding  at  Fort  Norman  on  June  11,  1904,  and  it 
was  in  flower  at  Fort  Good  Hope  cm  June  21. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Jones  informed  me  that  on  Richards  Island  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  3  feet  and  forms  thickets. 

A  species  of  rose  with  slender  reddish  branches,  practically  un- 
armed, is  rather  common  along  the  Athabaska  and  on  the  road  south 
of  Athabaska  Landing,  but  the  species  has  not  been  determined. 

Amelanchier  alnifolia  Xutt.     Servicebei'ry. 

This  shrub,  whose  Ijerries  are  usihI  extensively  bv  the  various  tribes, 
especially  through  the  southern  part  of  its  range,  is  a  common  species 
along  the  Athabaska  and  Slave,  and  extends  northward  nearly  to  the 
limit  of  the  woods.  It  flowers,  even  as  far  north  as  the  dipper  Mac- 
kenzie, abcmt  the  first  week  in  June,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  August. 
Along  the  canoe  route  between  (ireat  Slave  and  Great  Bear  lakes  it 
occurs  usually  as  a  low  shrub  and  does  not  produce  nmch  fruit  Its 
berries  were  ripening  along  (irandin  River  on  August  3. 

The  Tyrrell  brothers  collected  this  shrub  at  the"  Northwest  Angle  '■ 
of  Athabaska  I-.ake — near  the  most  northern  point  on  the  lake. 

Prunus  pennsylvanica  Linn.  f.    Red  Cherry. 

This  is  the  c(mimon  wild  cherry  of  the  region.  It  is  common  along 
Athabaska  and  Slave  rivers  and  about  the  great  lakes  into  which  they 
flow.  Along  the  Athabaska  its  sour  and  scarcely  edible  fruit  ripens 
al)out  the  middle  of  August.  I  did  not  detect  it  north  of  Great  Slave 
Lake,  although  it  probably  ranges  farther  north. 
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The  Tyrrell  brothers  took  it  on  Daly  Lake — not  far  from  the  tree 
limit. 

Pnmns  virginiana  Linn.     Chokecherry. 

Tliis  black-fruited  cherry  is  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Atha- 
Ixiska^  and  is  said  to  occur  abundantly,  also,  along  the  Peace.  Its 
fruit  was  nearly  ripe  at  Fort  McMurray  on  August  11,  1904,  and 
fully  so  at  Boiler  Rapid  a  few  days  later.  The  fruit  is  eaten  to  some 
•  xtent  by  the  voyagers,  but  is  not  much  relished.  The  shrub  was  not 
detected  by  us  north  of  the  Athabaska. 

Emx>etniiii  nigmm  Linn.    Crowberry. 

The  black  crowberry  occurs  nearly  throughout  the  region,  being, 
to  the  southward  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  mainly  an  inhabitant  of  tlie 
peity  bogs,  but  becoming  more  generally  distributed  north  of  that 
point.  It  reaches  its  greatest  luxuriance  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  forest,  but  extends  north  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  On  the  canoe  route 
north  of  Great  Slave  Lake  it  is  common.  Its  berries  were  ripe  on 
Lake  St.  Croix  on  August  14,  1903.  On  the  sandy  shores  of  Great 
Bear  I^iake  it  attains  a  high  degree  of  development,  covering  con- 
siderable areas  with  a  thick  mat,  and  being  loaded  with  the  large 
juicy  black  berries.  During  the  closing  days  of  August  and  the  first 
week  of  September,  1903,  near  Leith  Point,  its  fruit  formed  the  prin- 
ci|>al  food  of  the  geese  and  plovers,  which  were  fattening  previous 
to  taking  their  southward  flight.  The  berries  become  very  juicy 
ifter  the  first  frosts,  and  form  an  agreeable  food  for  man. 

It  is  common  along  the  Mackenzie,  and  ascends  the  Nahanni  Moun- 
tains to  their  summits. 

Along:  the  canoe  route  followed  between  Athabaska  Lake  and 
(Tiesterfield  Inlet  in  1893  the  Tyrrell  brothers  found  this  shrub 
abundant^  but  observed  very  little  fruit  north  of  the  edge  of  the 
Barren  Grounds. 

Aeer  spicatum  Lam.    Mountain  Maple. 

This  maple,  apparently  the  only  one  which  enters  the  territory 
now  under  consideration,  was  collected  at  Fort  Chipewyan  by  the 
Tyrrell  brothers  in  1893.  This  is  its  most  northerly  i-ecorded  station. 
It  was  not  observed  by  us." 


•»  Arer  ncgundo.  In  an  inclosed  yard  at  Fort  Siuiitson  aro  st»voral  cxainph's  of 
:be  ash-leaved  maple.  They  were  introduced  a  number  of  years  a^o.  Imt  I  was 
nnafile  to  ascertain  even  the  approximate  date.  They  apiwar  to  be  healthy, 
t.ni  have  scarcely  attained  the  dignity  of  trees. 
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All  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sub- 
^tute  for  tea. 

ledum  palustre  Linn.    Narrow-leaved  Labrador  Tea. 

On  the  Barren  Grounds  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  wooded 
f»untry  a  very  narrow-leaved  Ledum  is  common.     Typical  specimens 
were  taken  in  a  muskeg  at  Fort  Norman,  where  the  species  was 
growing  beside  the  broad-leaved  L.  grmnlandicum.    It  was  similarly 
observed  at  Fort  McPherson.     A  specimen  in  flower  taken  by  E.  S. 
Jcmes  on  Richards  Island  in  Jime,  1904,  is  also  typical  of  this  form. 
The  Tyrrell  brothers  collected  specimens  at  various  points  between 
Dmly  Lake  and  Chesterfield  Inlet  in  1893,  and  J.  W.  Tyrrell  found 
il  near  Artillery  Lake  in  1900.    It  appears  also  in  the  list  of  speci- 
nens  collected  by  Dease  and  Simpson  on  the  Arctic  coast  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Coppermine  in  the  simimer  of  1839. 

Ihododendron  lapponicmn  (Linn.)  Wahl.    Lapland  Rose  Bay. 

This  beautiful  species  was  common  near  Leith  Point,  where  speci- 
fliens  not  long  out  of  flower  were  taken  on  August  31,  1903.  During 
the  following  summer  I  found  it  common  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  where 
it  was  in  full  flower  on  June  21.  Mr.  G.  A.  Ball  gathered  specimens 
an  the  summit  of  Bear  Rock,  near  Fort  Norman,  on  the  same 
date;  and  E.  S.  Jones  gave  me  specimens  from  Richards  Island, 
tiken  in  late  June. 

It  is  apparently  common  on  the  Barren  Grounds.  It  was  found 
at  Dubawnt  Lake  in  1893  by  the  Tyrrell  brothers,  and  on  Artillery 
Lake  in  1900  by  J.  W.  Tyrrell;  it  appears  also  in  the  list  of  plants 
(ollected  by  Dease  and  Simpson  on  the  Arctic  coast  east  of  the  Cop- 
permine in  1839. 

Xafania  glauca  Ait.    Swamp  Laurel. 

This  pretty  species  was  not  noted  south  of  Smith  Landing,  though 
il  undoubtedly  occurs  farther  south.  It  was  a  common  and  conspicu- 
ous species  in  the  muskegs  at  that  place  about  the  middle  of  June, 
being  then  in  full  flower.  I  found  it  common  also  on  upper  Grandin 
River  in  August,  1903. 

It  apparently  extends  north  to  the  Barren  Grounds,  having  l)etni 
found  near  Fond  du  Lac,  Athabaska  Lake,  and  at  Daly  Lake,  by  the 
Tyrrells  in  1893,  and  on  Hanbury  River  by  J.  W.  Tyrrell  in  V.)(X). 

Gunope  tetragona  (Linn.)  D.  Don.     Four-angled  Cassiope. 

This  Arctic  shrub  is  abundant  on  the  semibarren  shores  near  Ix^ith 

Point,  where  a  few  flowers  still  persisted  on  the  stems  at  the  end  of 

■  August.     It  is  found  far  northward  through  the  Ban-en  Gronuds. 

rhe  Tyrrells  collected  it  at  Dubawnt  Lake  in  1S93,  and  J.  W.  Tyri-ell 

look  it  on  Hanbury  River  in  1900.     Dease  and  Simi)son  collected  it 

t  Fort  Confidence  and  on  the  Arctic  coast  east  of  the  Coppermine. 
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Andromeda  polifolia  Linn.     Wild  Rosemary. 

This  is  an  abundant  shrub  from  Great  Slave  Lake  northward,  and 
doubtless  occurs  also  in  muskegs  south  of  that  region.  It  was  in  full 
flower  on  the  Simpson  Islands,  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  July,  1903,  was 
common  north  of  Fort  Rae,  and  was  extremely  abundant  on  the  south- 
ern shores  of  Great  Bear  Lake  in  late  August,  being  then  in  fruit. 
On  the  Mackenzie  it  was  in  full  flower  at  Fort  Norman  on  June  11, 
1904,  and  at  Fort  McPherson  on  July  1. 

It  occurs  abundantly  on  the  Barren  Grounds.     It  was  collected  by  s 
Dease  and  Simpson  on  the  Arctic  coast  east  of  the  Copi>ermine  in  , 
1839.    The  Tyrrell  brothers  took  it  on  the  north  shore  of  Athabaska  [ 
Lake,  and  on  Daly  and  Dubawnt  lakes,  in  1893;  and  J.  W.  Tyrrell 
collected  specimens  on  Artillery  and  Clinton-Colden  lakes  in  1900. 

Chanuedaphne  calycidata  (Linn.)  Moench.     Ijeatherleaf. 

This  marsh  shrub  is  a  common  species  in  the  muskegs  probably  ^ 
throughout  the  wooded  area.    It  was  abundant  on  the  canoe  route 
north  of  Great  Slave  Lake  in  August,  1903,  being  then  out  of  flower. 
Along  the  Mackenzie  it  is  common,  and  it  was  in  full  flower  at  Fort  . 
Norman  on  June  12,  1904. 

The  Tyrrell  brothers  collected  it  on  Selwyn  Lake  in  1893. 

Arctostaphylos  avaurBi  (Linn.)  Spreng.     Red  Bearberry. 

This  trailing  shrub  is  a  common  plant  on  the  drier  parts  through- 
out the  territory  covered  by  our  observations,  and  extends  also  into 
the  Barren  (irounds.  It  flowers  during  June  and  its  bright  hmI  in- 
edible berries  persist  through  the  winter.  On  the  exposed  southern 
shores  of  (Jreat  Bear  Lake  it  is  dwarfed,  with  ver}^  small  leaves,  and 
its  fruit  was  ripe  at  the  end  of  August,  1003. 

The  various  native  tribes  smoke  the  dried  leaves,  usually  mixed 
with  tobacco. 

Mairania  alpina  (Linn.)  Desv.     Alpine  Bearberry. 

This  herbaceous  shrub  is  common  in  suitable  places  throughout 
the  wooded  region,  and  northward  into  the  Barren  Grounds.  Its  i 
leaves  turn  a  bright  red  in  early  autumn,  before  the  frosts,  and  often  ; 
large  areas  are  brilliantly  colored  by  them.  The  smooth,  juicy  berries  c 
are  attractive  to  the  eye,  hut  are  nearly  tasteless.  Their  color  when  5 
rij)e  may  be  either  black  or  red.  Of  the  myriads  of  fruited  plants 
which  I  observed  on  my  trips  all  bore  red  berries  except  a  few  seen  '^ 
near  MacTavish  Bay  on  August  27,  1903,  at  which  time  the  leaves  ^ 
had  turned  red.  W.  IT.  Osgood  informs  me  that  on  the  mountains  > 
of  Alaska  black  berries  are  the  rule. 

Vitisidsa  vitisidsa  (Linn.)  Britt.     Mountain  Cranl)erry. 

This  widely  distributed  shrub  (xrurs  abundantly  throughout  the 
region  now  under  review.    Its  berries  remain  on  the  stems  through  ^ 
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the  winter  and  form  an  important  food  of  the  geese  in  their  northern 
migrations.  The  fruit  is  also  keenly  relished  by  the  natives, 
fr-pecially  in  spring,  when  it  is  at  its  best. 

On  the  Mackenzie,  I  noted  the  plant  in  flower  at  Fort  Simpson  on 
May  16,  1904,  at  Nahanni  River  on  June  4,  at  Fort  Good  Hope  June 
21,  and  at  Fort  McPherson  July  6. 

The  Tyrrell  brothers  in  1893  collected  the  plant  as  far  north  as 
Dabawnt  Lake,  and  J.  W.  Tyrrell  took  it  on  Artillery  Lake  in  1900. 

Qxyooocus  oxycocens  (Linn.)  MacM.     Small  Cranberry. 

Though  doubtless  found  farther  south,  this  cranberry  was  not  noted 
smith  of  the  Simpson  Islands,  Great  Slave  Lake.  It  was  common 
thence  northward,  especially  so  about  Great  Bear  Lake  and  at  Fort 
Xonnan. 

The  Tyrrell  brothers  collected  it  on  Daly  Lake  in  1893. 

Taeeminin  uliginosnm  Linn.    Bog  Blueberry. 

This  wideh'  distributed  shrub  is  the  commonest  blueberry  through- 
oat  the  region  north  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  is  especially  common  from 
Great  Slave  I^ke  northward  along  the  canoe  route,  where  it  attains 
a  height  of  2  or  3  feet.  On  the  exposed  shores  of  (ireat  Bear  Lake  it 
becomes  dwarfed,  the  plant  being  reduced  to  a  few  short  woody  stems, 
which  cling  closely  to  the  rocky  ground  and  bear  very  little  foliage, 
bat  which  are  loaded  with  fine  fruit.  It  was  ripe  in  August  along 
this  route. 

It  is  abundant  along  the  Mackenzie,  and  ascends  the  Nahanni 
Mountains  to  timberline.  Plants  in  flower  were  gathered  by  E.  S. 
Jones  on  Richards  Island  in  late  June,  1904. 

The  Tyrrell  brothers  in  1893  took  specimens  as  far  north  as  I)u- 
faawnt  I-rftke,  and  J.  W.  Tyrrell  collected  it  on  Artillery  Ijake  and 
Hanbury  River  in  1900. 

Tteeiniiim  canadeiue  Richardson.    Low  Blueberry. 

This  is  the  common  blueberry  in  the  southern  part  of  the  region. 
Specimens  in  flower  were  collected  at  Smith  Landing  on  June  13, 
1903.  The  plant  occui^s  along  the  Athabaska,  and  is  very  abundant 
on  the  sandy  plains  north  of  Edmonton,  where  the  berries  are  gath- 
ered in  great  quantities  in  early  September. 

Vibamiim  opulas  Linn.    Cranberry  Tree. 

This  shrub,  whose  Cree  name  has  been  corrupted  into  Pembina,  a 

common  geographical  name  in  the  region,  was  not  observed  north  of 

be  junction  of  the  Athabaska  and  the  Clearwater.     South  of  this 

mnt  it  is  abundant,  and  its  bunches  of  orange-re<l  fruit  are  oon- 

(neuous  on  the  Athabpska  banks  in  August.    The  Crei»s  frequently 

nke  a  sauce  from  its  berries,  which  taste  much  like  the  conunon 

TTie  fnfit  is  fully  ripe  at  the  end  of  August, 
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Vibumuin  pauciflorum  Pylaie.     Few-flowered  Viburnum. 

This  viburnum  i«  common  throughout  the  wooded  country. 
Through  the  southern  part  of  the  region  it  blossoms  in  June,  and  the 
berries  are  ripe  in  August.  Farther  north  it  blossoms  later,  but 
ripens  its  fruit  at  about  the  same  time.  On  the  canoe  route  north  of 
Great  Slave  Lake  ripening  fruit  was  noted  on  Grandin  River  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1903,  and  the  leaves  had  turned  scarlet,  south  of  MacTavish 
Bay,  on  August  24. 

The  shrub  is  common  along  the  Mackenzie.     At  Fort  Simpson  its 
buds  began  to  swell  on  April  12,  1904,  and  its  leaves  began  to  unfold 
on  May  18.     On  the  Nahanni  Mountains,  where  it  ascends  to  timber-  ' 
line,  its  leaves  were  only  half  grown  on  June  4,  and  they  were  in  the 
same  condition  at  Fort  Norman  a  week  later.     The  shrub  was  in  - 
flower  at  Fort  Good  Hope  on  June  21. 

The  Tyrrell  brothers  t(K)k  specimens  on  Daly  Lake  in  1898. 

Symphoricarpos  racemosus  Michx.     Snowl)erry. 

The  snowberry  is  an  extremely  abundant  shrub  on  the  road  l)etween 
Edmonton  and  Athabaska  Landing,  and  in  suitable  places  along  the 
river  do>vn  to  Fort  McMurray,  where  it  is  common.  Its  berries  are 
ripe  in  late  August. 

Symphoricarpos  occidentalis  Hook.    Wolfberry. 

Si)ecimens  of  this  shrub,  just  forming  fruit,  were  collected  at  Fort 
McMurray  in  August,  1901.     It  is  much  less  abundant  than  /S.  race- 

Lonicera  glaucescens  Rydb.     Douglas  Honeysuckle. 

This  is  a  common  shnib  along  the  Athabaska  and  upper  Slave 
rivers.     Specimens  were  collected  at  several  points  between  Atha- 
baska Landing  and  Smith  Landing.     Tn  late  August  the  clusters  of 
beautiful  coral-red  berries  are  conspicuous  along  the  banks  of  the   : 
Athabaska. 

Lonicera  involucrata    (Richardson)    Banks.     Involucred   Fly-honey-   , 
suckle. 

This  shrub  is  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Athabaska,  attaining 
a  height  of  at  least  5  or  6  feet.     Near  the  Pelican  Rapid  on  August   ' 
28,  1904,  the  blackish  berries  had  fallen.  [ 

Artemisia  frig^da  Willd.     Pasture  Sagebrush. 

This  slightly  shrubby  sage  grows  abundantly  along  the  banks  of  ^ 
the  Athabaska,  especially  about  the  rapids.     It  is  said  by  Macoun  to 
occur  abundantly  as  far  north  at  least  as  Peace  River,  and  to  be  of  a 
great  economic  importance  as  a  forage  plant. 

Several  herbaceous  sages  occur  in  the  region,  some  far  northward.  ' 
Merritt  Cary  collected  A,  longifolia  at  Boiler  Rapid,  and  A,  vulgaris  ' 
at  Fort  Wrigley. 
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River,  and  at  other  i)oints  in  the  Athabaska  and  Mackenzie  region. 

1826.  Pabby,  William  Edwabd,  and  Ross,  James  Clabk.  Journal  of  a  Third 
Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  Northwest  Passage  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  I*acific :  i)erformed  in  the  years  1824-25,  in  His  Majesty's  Ships 
Hevia  and  Fury,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  William  Edward  Parry. 
4to,  pp.  i-xxviii,  1-186;  1-151.  (Appendix  on  Zoology,  Ross,  pp.  1-151.) 
The  zoological  appendix  refers  mainly  to  the  natural  history  of 
Port  Bowen,  where  the  expedition  wintered,  and  other  iK>int8  about 
Prince  Regent  Inlet.  A  few  notes  on  natural  history  occur  in  the 
narrative. 

1828.  Fbanklin,  John,  and  Richabdson,  John.  Narrative  of  a  Second  Expe- 
dition to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  in  the  years  1825,  1826.  and 
1827,  by  John  Franklin.  Including  an  account  of  the  progress  of  a 
detachment  to  the  eastward,  by  John  Richardson,  surgeon  and  natural- 
ist to  the  expedition.  4to,  pp.  1-320 ;  and  Api>endix,  pp.  i-clvii  ;  with 
31  Plates  and  six  Maps.  London.  A  Philadelphia  edition,  8vo,  pp.  318, 
182S.  has  been  examined  also, 
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Many  notes  on  the  natural  history  of  the  region  explored  occur  in 
the  narrative.  **An  account  of  the  objects  of  Natural  History  has 
been  reserved  for  a  separate  Work,  which  will  be  published  as  soon 
as  possible,  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  Professor  Hoolter."  The  magnifi- 
cent series  of  volumes,  Fauna  and  Flora  Boreali- Americana,  was  the 
outgrowth  of  this  idea. 

m.  Richardson,  J.  Short  characters  of  a  few  quadrupeds  procured  on  Cap- 
tain Franklin's  late  expedition.  <The  Zoological  Journal,  III,  No.  12. 
pp.  516-520.    January  to  April,  1828. 

Brief  descriptions  of  the  following  species  new  to  science:  Sorex 
foratcri,  8orex  paluatris,  Arvicola  borealis,  Arvicola   (Lemmua)   heh 
volus,  Myoxua  drummondi,  Cricetus  talpoidea,  Pteromys  alpinust  Lepus 
{Lagomya)  princeps. 

Douglas,  David.  Observations  on  some  Species  of  the  Genera  Tetrao 
and  OrtjTc,  natives  of  North  America ;  with  Descriptions  of  Four  new 
Si>ecies  of  the  former,  and  Two  of  the  latter  Genus.  <Tran8.  Linn. 
Soc.,  XVI,  pp.  133.  149,  1S29. 

Original  descriptions  of  Tetrao  umbelloidea,  frankUni,  and  richard- 
aoni,  from  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains:  a  few  notes  on  distribution  of 
Vanachites  canadensis  and  Bonasa  umbelluH  umheUoides  in  the  Atha- 
baska  region. 

Richardson,  J.     Fauna  Boreali- Americana.     Part  First.     Quadrupeds. 
4to,  pp.  i-XLVi,  1-300.    Tx)ndon. 

This  work,  in  which  the  material  accumulated  on  the  first  two  jour- 
neys of  Franklin  and  the  early  voyages  of  Ross  and  Parry  is  elabo- 
rated, contains  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  mammals  of  the 
Athabaska  and  Mackenzie  region. 

1S31.     [SwAiNsoN,  W.,  and  Richardson,  J.    Exhibition  of  new  species  of  birds 
from  British  America',  about  to  be  described  in  the  forthcoming  Fauna 
Boreall-Americana.l     <Pr(K'.  Zool.  Soc.  Ix)ndon,  Part  I,  p.  132. 
Includes  several  siiecies  from  the  Mackenzie  region. 

liSL  SwAiNSON,  W.,  and  Richardson,  J.  Fauna  Boreal i-Americana.  Part 
Second.    The  Birds.    4to,  pp.  i-lxvi,  1-524.    I^ndon. 

This  publication,  for  many  years  the  standard  work  on  the  birds  of 
British  America,  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  birds  of 
the  Athabaska  and  Mackenzie  region. 

LiS5.  Ross,  John.  Narrative  of  a  Second  Voyage  in  search  of  a  Northwest 
Passage,  and  of  a  Residence  in  the  Arctic  Regions  during  the  years 
1829,  1830,  1831,  1832,  1833.  Including  the  Reports  of  Commander, 
uow  Captain,  James  Clark  Ross,  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Northern 
Magnetic  Pole.    4to,  pp.  i-xxxiv,  1-740.    Ix)ndon. 

Refers  mainly  to  region  about  Felix  Harbor,  Boothia. 

itSft.  Ross,  James  Clark.  Api)endix  to  the  Narrative  of  a  Second  Voyage 
in  search  of  a  North-West  Passage,  and  of  a  residence  in  the  Arctic 
Regions  during  the  years  1829,  1830,  1831,  1832,  18;i3.  4to,  pp.  i-xii : 
1-120;  i-cxLiv;  I^ndon. 

Report  on  Natural  History  by  J.  C.  Ross,  pp.  vii-xlv,  refers  mainly 
to  region  about  Felix  Harbor.  Boothia. 

LiS6u  Back,  G.  Narrative  of  the  Arctic  land  Exi>edltion  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Fish  River,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the 
years  1833,  18.34.  and  18,3.^):  by  Captain  Back.  R.  N..  conmiander  of 
tbe  Expedition.  Zoological  Api)endix  by  John  Richardson.  8vo,  pp. 
I-X,  1-663.    London. 
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Many  notes  on  the  natnral  history  of  the  region  traversed  appear 
in  the  narrative.  In  the  api>en(lix  are  "  Zoological  Remarl£s"  by  Rich- 
ardson, being  observations  on  the  distribution  of  life  in  the  region 
between  Hudson  Bay  and  Great  Bear  Lal^e,  a  nominal  list  of  the 
mammals  obtained,  and  a  list  of  the  birds,  in  which  the  localities  of 
a  few  species  are  indicated,  followed  by  a  commentary  **  respecting 
those  which  are  objects  of  chase  to  the  Indian  hunter,"  with  "  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  the  si)ecimens  of  the  other  si)ecies  when  they  serve 
for  the  elucidation  of  doubtful  ixiints  of  their  history." 

1836.  King,  Richard.  Temperature  of  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Plants, 
Trees,  and  F^arth,  as  ascertained  at  difTerent  times  and  places  in 
Arctic  America,  during  Captain  Back's  Expedition.  <Edln.  New 
Phllos.  Journal,  XXI,  pp.  15<),  151. 

From  observations  made  mainly  at  Great  Slave  I^ke,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  Great  Fish  River. 

1836.  KiNd,  Richard.  Narrative  of  a  journey  on  the  Shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
in  1883,  1834,  and  1835:  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Back,  R.  N., 
2  vols..  12  mo:  Vol.  I,  pp.  i-ix,  1-312:  Vol.  II,  pp.  i-viii,  1-321.  Loudon. 
In  this  narrative  of  Back's  Journey  of  exploration  down  Great  Fish 
River,  by  the  surgeon  and  naturalist  of  the  expedition,  are  found  a 
great  many  notes  on  the  natural  history  of  the  region  traversed. 

1887.  Richardson,  John.  Rei)ort  on  North  American  Zoology.  <Rept.  Sixth 
Meeting  Brit.  Assn.  Adv.  Scl.  for  183G,  V,  pp.  121-224. 

Many  si)ecies  mentioned  from  the  Athabaska  and  Mackenzie  region. 

1838.  Dease,  Peter  Warren,  and  Simpson,  Thomas.  An  Account  of  the  Recent 
Arctic  Discoveries  by  Messrs.  Dease  and  T.  Simi)son.  Communicated 
by  J.  H.  Pelly,  Ksq..  Governor  of  the  Hudsoirs  Bay  Company.  <  Journ. 
Royal  Geog.  Society:  Vol.  8,  pp.  213-225. 

A  brief  rei><)rt  by  Dease  and  Simpson,  addressed  to  the  Governors 
and  Coniinittee  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  dated  Fort  Nor- 
man, September  5,  1837.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  expedition  from 
the  time  they  left  Fort  Chii)ewyan  to  that  date,  when,  after  exploring 
the  seacoast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to  Point  Barrow,  they 
reachetl  Fort  Norman  on  their  way  to  Fort  Confidence  on  Great  Bear 
I^ke.  A  few  brief  references  are  made  to  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
Arctic  Coast. 

1843.  Richardson,  John.  Geographical  Distribution  of  some  American  Birds. 
<Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  XI,  p.  484,  1843. 

A  list  of  twelve  species  collected  in  the  summer  of  1840,  at  Fort 
Simpson  on  the  Mackenzie.  Most  of  these  are  for  the  first  time  re- 
corded from  the  Mackenzie. 

1843.  Simpson,  Thomas.  Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  on  the  North  Cx>ast  of 
America :  elTected  by  the  Officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  dur- 
ing the  years  1830-39.    8\'0,  pp.  411).    London. 

An  account  of  the  journey  of  Thomas  Simpson  and  Peter  Warren 
Dease,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  from  Red  River  settlement  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  along  the  Arctic  Coast  to  Point  Barrow, 
on  Great  Bear  I^ke,  and  on  the  Arctic  Coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  eastward  to  Castor  &  Pollux  River,  east  of  Back's  Great 
Fish  River,  and  back  to  Red  River  settlement.  Notes  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  region  visited  are  found  throughout  the  narrative.  A 
list  of  the  plants  collected,  mainly  by  Mr.  Dease,  is  contributed  by 
W.  J.  Hooker,  and  occupies  pp.  400-418. 
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845.  IsBisTER,  A.  K.  Some  Account  of  Peel  River,  N.  America.  <J()iirn. 
Roy.  <4et>g.  Soc.,  Vol.  XV,  Article  XI,  pp.  332-345. 

A  general  account  of  the  Peel  ami  Rat  rivers  and  iwrtlonH  of  the 
adjacent  country,  with  brief  notes  on  the  fauna  and  flora. 

.849.  M'lJiAN,  John.  Notes  of  a  Twenty-five  Years'  Service  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Territory.    Two  vols.,  8vo:  I,  pp.  3()8;  II,  pp.  32S.    London. 

This  is  a  narrative  of  the  author's  experiences  while  a  trader  in 
various  parts  of  Canada.  Ills  wanderings  included  a  short  sojourn 
on  Great  Slave  I^ke  and  the  Mackenzie. 

L850.  UooDsiR,  Robert  Anstbuther.  An  Arctic  Voyage  to  Baffin's  Bay  and 
I^ncaster  Sound,  in  Search  of  Friends  with  Sir  John  Franklin.  12mo, 
I»p.  152.    liOndon. 

An  account  of  a  whaling  voyage  to  Baffin's  Bay  and  I^ncaster 
Sound  in  1S49.     Many  notes  on  natural  history  occur. 

1851.  IticHARDSoN,  John.  Arctic  Searching  Expedition:  A  Journal  of  a  Boat- 
Voyage  tiirough  Rupert's  I^nd  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  sejirch  of  the 
Discovery  Ships  under  command  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  With  an  Ap- 
l)endix  on  the  Physical  < ieHigni ph.v  of  North  America.  Two  vols.,  Svo; 
Vol.  I,  i)p.  413;  vol.  II,  pp.  420.  London.  There  is  also  a  New  York 
edition  (1  vol.,  Svo,  i>p.  510,  1H52),  apparently  identical  in  matter. 

A  narrative  of  an  exi)edition  to  the  Arctic  Sea  l)y  way  of  the  Methye, 
Clearwater,  Athabaska,  Slave,  and  Mackenzie  Rivers.  The  coast  to  the 
eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  was  followed  to  the  mouth  of 
Copi)ermine  River,  and  tiie  party  then  trav«»led  overland  to  Grejit  Bear 
T^ke,  where  it  passe<l  the  winter  of  1K4S-49.  The  narrative  is  filled 
with  notes  on  tlie  natural  history,  pliyslography,  geology,  and  dimat- 
ol(»g>'  of  the  region  visited,  as  well  as  of  many  other  i>ortlons  of  north- 
ern North  America. 

1851.  Snow,  W.  Parker.     Voyage  of  the  Prince  Albert  in  search  of  Sir  John 

Franklin:  A  Narrative  of  Every-day  Life  in  tlie  Arctic  Seas.     12mo, 
pj).  410.    Loudon. 

A  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  Prinee  Albert  to  Prince  Regent  Inlet 
and  Wellington  Channel  in  1K50.  A  very  few  notes  on  natural  history 
ap])ear  in  the  narrative,  and  a  few  more  in  "  Scientific  and  (Jeneral 
Remarks,"  in  the  ApiK?ndix. 

1852.  <  ).snoRN,  Sherari).     Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal ;  or.  Eighteen 

Months  in  the  Polar  Regions,  in  search  of  Sir  John   Franklin's  Ex- 
Iiedition,  in  the  years  1S50-51.     12mo,  pp.  320.     lx)ndon. 

The  Pioneer,  one  of  Austin's  squadron,  wintere*!  at  (iriffiths  Island. 
In  the  spring  of  1S.''»1,  Oshoni,  among  others,  made  a  sledge  journey 
to  the  northern  shores  of  Prince  of  Wales  Ijind.  A  very  few  natural 
history  notes  are  given. 

1852.  I*ETERMAN,  AuGiSTUs.  Notcs  ou  the  Distrihution  of  Animals  available 
as  F<kmI  in  the  Arctic  Regions.  <Joum.  Roy.  (leog.  So<'.  I^ondon, 
XXII,  pp.  llH-127. 

The  scojie  of  this  article  is  partially  explained  l»y  the  title.  Par- 
ticular stress  is  laid  on  tlie  probability  of  the  members  of  the  Franklin 
ex|>edition  obtaining  food. 

1852.  Rae,  John.  Journey  from  (ireat  Bear  I^ike  to  WoUaston  I^nd.  <Jouni. 
Roy.  Oeog.  Soc..  XXII,  pp.  7:i-xS2. 

This  is  Dr.  Rae's  official  re|M>rt,  communicate<l  l»y  the  IIuds4Mi's  Bay 
Company  to  the  Hoyal  (JcHigraiihical  SiK'iety,  concerning  his  expedition 
by  dog-sle<l  to  Wr)llast<»n  Land  from  Fort  Confidence,  Great  B» 
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in  the  Hpring  of  1851.    A  few  notes  on  the  natural  history  of  the  regi(»n 
are  given. 
1858.     Rak,  John.     Recent  Eb^plorations  along  the  Soath  and  East  Coast  of 
Victoria  Land.     <Jouni.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  XXII,  pp.  82-96. 

Dr.  Rae*s  official  reiwrt  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  communi- 
cated by  them  to  the  Royal  Geographical*  Society,  concerning  his  expe- 
dition by  boat  from  Coppermine  River  eastward  along  the  Arctic 
Coast  and  on  the  coast  of  Victoria  Land,  in  the  summer  of  1851.  Ho 
gives  a  few  notes  on  the  natural  history  of  the  region. 

1862.  Sutherland,  Peteb  C.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  Baffin's  Bay  and  Barrow 
Straits,  in  the  years  1850-1851,  performed  by  H.  M.  Ships  Lady  Frank- 
lin and  Sophia,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  William  Penny  in  search 
of  the  Missing  Crews  of  H.  M.  Ships  Erebus  and  Terror:  with  a  Nar- 
rative of  Sledge  excursions  on  the  ice  of  Wellington  Channel ;  and 
observations  on  the  Natural  History  and  Physical  features  of  the 
Countries  and  froasen  seas  visited.  With  Maps,  Plates,  and  Wood- 
engravings.  Two  Vols.:  I,  pp.  1-506;  II,  pp.  1-^363,  i-ccxxxiii. 
Ix)ndon. 

The  ships*  headquarters  while  in  the  Arctic  was  Assistance  Bay, 
southern  end  of  Cornwallls  Island.  Sledging  parties  examined  Wel- 
lington (^^bannel  and  adjacent  inlets,  and  parts  of  the  shores  of  North 
Devon,  Albert  I^nd,  Coruwallis  Island,  Bathurst  Island,  Balllie  Ham- 
ilton Island,  and  Baring  Island. 

1858.  Hooper,  W.  H.  Ten  Months  among  the  Tents  of  the  Tuskl,  with  inci- 
dents of  an  Arctic  Boat  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  as 
far  as  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  Caiie  Bathurst.  8vo,  pp.  417,  with 
illustrati<»ns  and  map.    I^ndon. 

Account  of  the  outward  voyage  of  II.  M.  S.  Plover  and  the  boat 
exiHHlition  disiwitchod  wistward  from  near  Point  Barrow.  Members 
of  this  expedition  wintered  at  Fort  Franklin  and  Fort  Simpson.  A 
small  collection  was  made  and  many  n<»tes  rtvorded. 

1853.  INGLEFIELD,  E.  A.  A  Summcr  Search  for  Sir  John  Franklin;  with  a 
peep  into  the  Polar  Basin.  With  short  notices,  by  Professor  Dickie, 
on  the  Botany,  and  by  Dr.  Sutherland,  on  the  Meteorology  and  Geol- 
ogy ;  and  a  New  Chart  of  the  Arctic  Sea.    12mo,  pp.  232.    Ix)ndon. 

luglefield  in  the  Isabel  visited  the  North  Star  at  Beechey  Island, 
and  then  returned  to  England.  The  notes  on  natural  history  are 
inconsiderable. 

1853.  Kennedy,  William.    A  Short  Narrative  of  the  Second  Voyage  of  the 

Prince  Albert,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  with  illustrations,  and 
a  map  by  Arrowsmith.    12mo,  pp.  202.    London. 

The  Prince  Albert  wintered  in  1851-52  at  Batty  Bay,  Prince  Regent 
Inlet.  During  the  following  spring  Kennedy  and  Bellot  journeyed  by 
sledges  entirely  around  North  Somerset,  crossing  Prince  of  Wales  Land 
and  examining  a  part  of  its  shore  line  on  the  way.  A  few  notes  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  region  are  given. 

1854.  FBANCHfeRE,  Gabriel.    Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of 

America  in  the  years  1811,  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  or  the  First  American 
Settlement  on  the  Pacific.  12mo,  pp.  376  (English  edition,  translated 
and  edite<l  by  J.  V.  Huntington).    New  York,  1854. 

The  author  was  stationed  for  some  time  at  Astoria  in  the  employ 
of  the  I*acific  Fur  Company.  In  the  summer  of  1814,  after  the  trans- 
fer of  the  post  to  the  Northwest  Comi>any,  he  crossed  the  continent 
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to  Montreal  by  way  of  the  Columbia,  Atbabaska,  Saskatehewau,  and 
the  Great  Lakes. 

RiCHABDSON,  John.  The  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Herald, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Henry  Kellett,  during  the  years 
1845-51.  >Vertebral8,  including  Fossil  Mammals.  4to,  pp.  i-xi, 
1-171 ;  PI.  XXXIII.    Ijondon. 

Descriptions  of  skeletons  of  Ovis  yrumtana  from  Kocky  Mountains 
west  of  Mackenzie  River;  of  Barren  Ground  Caribou  from  Fort  Con- 
fidence; and  of  a  Musk-ox,  probably  the  one  taken  by  Rae  netir  the 
mouth  of  Coppermine  River  in  summer  of  1851. 

Belches,  Edward.  The  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages;  Being  a  Narrative 
of  the  Expedition  in  H.  M.  S.  Asaifttancc,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  C.  B.,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
during  the  years  1852,  1853,  1854.  With  notes  on  the  Natural  History 
by  Sir  John  Richardson,  Professor  Owen,  Thomas  Bell,  J.  W.  Salter, 
and  Ijovell  Reeve.  Two  Volumes:  Vol.  I,  pp.  383;  Vol.  II,  pp.  419. 
London. 

The  different  parties  from  the  Assistance  examined  portions  of 
Barrow  Strait,  Wellington  Channel,  Northumberland  Sound,  and  Ar- 
thur Strait.  Very  few  natural  history  notes  occur  in  the  text.  The 
Ap[>endix  (Vol.  II,  pp.  2U.^V-419)  Includes  reiiorts  on  Meteorology-, 
Fishes,  Fossils,  Shells,  and  Crustacea. 

1556.  [Andebson,  James.]     Letter  from  Chief  Factor  James  Anderson,  to  Sir 

(ieorge  Simi>son,   F.   R.   G.    S.,   Governor   in   Chief  of   Rupert   litind. 
<Joum.  Royal  Geog.  Soc.,  XXVI,  pp.  18-25. 

Being  Anderson's  official  reiK)rt,  communicated  by  tlie  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  to  the  Royal  (Jeograpliical  Society,  concerning  the  exinnli- 
tlon  of  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Stewart  down  Back  River  in  the  sunmier 
of  1855.    A  few  notes  on  game  are  given. 

ISM.  IM'Clintock,  C,  I..]  Extracts  fn)m  Captain  M'Clint<K-k*s  Diary.  <'l'lie 
Natunil  History  Review,  Proc.  of  the  Dublin  Nat.  Hist.  S<k\,  and  the 
Dublin  T'nivorslty  Z<H>logIcal  Association,  for  the  sessions  is,55-.%f). 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  40-42. 

Extracts,  mainly  relating  to  natunil  history,  from  the  journal  of 
Captain  M'Clintock,  kept  during  a  Journey  on  Melville  Island  In  April, 
May,  and  June,  1853. 

856.  OsBORN,  Shebard.  The  Discovery  of  the  North- West  I'assage  by  II.  M.  S. 
Investigator,  Capt.  R.  M'Clure,  185^),  1S51,  1S52.  1853,  1854.  M- 
Ited  by  Commander  Sherard  ()sb<n-n,  from  the  logs  and  journals  of 
Capt.  Robert  I-.e  M.  M'Clure.     8vo,  pj).  -405.     I^)ndon. 

Contains  notes  on  the  fauna  of  Prince  Albert  Land  and  Banks 
I^aud,  particularly  about  Prince  of  Wales  Strait  and  Mercy  Bay. 

1557.  [Anderson,   James.]      Extracts   frcmi   Chief- Fa(?tor   James   Anderson's 

Arctic  Journal.     <Journ.  Royal  Geog.  Soc,  Vol.  XXVII,  pp.  321-328. 

These  extracts  fnnn  James  Anderson's  journal  <»f  the  trij)  Jown  the 
Great  Fish  River  In  the  summer  of  IK.Vi.  were  conununlcated  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Scwiety  by  John  Richardson.  They  contain  a  few 
notes  on  the  natural  history  of  the  n*glon. 

.857.  Armstrong,  Alexander.  A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
North-west  Passage:  with  numerous  incidents  of  travel  and  adventure 
during  nearly  five  years'  continuous  service  In  the  Arctic  n»gIons 
while  in  search  of  the  Ex|>e<lItIon  under  Sir  .John  Franklin.  By  Alex. 
Armstrong,  surgeon  and  naturalist.    Sv(».  pp.  til<>.    Ixnidtm. 
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This  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  Investigator  Is  replete  with 
iioteH  on  the  natnral  history  of  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  Prince  Albert 
I^nd,  Banlcs  I>and,  Bay  of  Mercy  and  other  points  In  the  region. 

1857.  [Billings,  E.]  Gleanings  In  the  Natural  History  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
(Company's  Territories.  <Canad.  Nat.  and  (Jeol.,  II,  pp.  17(>-18S,  .Inly, 
1857. 

Notes  on  various  niauunals  and  birds,  extracted  from  M'Ciure's 
Discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage  (editeil  by  Osborn),  and  Klch- 
ardson's  Journal  of  a  Boat  Voyage. 

1857.  M'DouGALL,  George  F.  The  Eventful  Voyage  of  H.  M.  Discovery  Ship 
RcHolute  to  the  Arctic  Ueglons  In  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
the  missing  crews  of  H.  M.  Discovery  Ships  Erebus  and  Terror,  1852. 
1853,  1854.  To  which  Is  added  an  account  of  her  being  fallen  in  with 
by  an  American  whaler  after  her  abandonment  In  Barrow  Straits,  and 
of  her  presentation  to  Queen  Victoria  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.    8vo,  pp.  530.    Ix>ndon. 

This  narrative,  by  the  Master  of  the  Resolute,  contains  a  great 
many  notes  on  the  fauna  of  Melville  and  Prince  I'atrlck  Islands. 

1880.  M'Clintock,  F.  L.  The  Voyage  of  the  Fox  In  the  Arctic  Seas.  A  Nar- 
rative of  the  Discovery  of  the  Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his 
companions.    With  maps  and  Illustrations.    8vo,  pp.  375.    Boston. 

After  s]>endlng  nearly  a  year  In  the  Ice-pack  In  BatHn  Bay,  the  Foj^ 
imssed  through  I^ncaster  Sound  In  the  summer  of  18.58,  entereil  Bar- 
row Strait,  visited  Beechey  Island,  and  sailiHl  south  into  Prince  Re- 
gent Inlet.  A  year  was  s[»ent  In  Bellot  Strait  and  sledging  iwirties 
examlne<l  the  coasts  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Boothia  Felix,  King 
William  Island,  etc.,  and  first  settled  defliritely  the  fate  of  Franklin 
and  his  companions.  The  notes  on  natural  history  refer  mainly  to 
Bel  lot  Strait. 

1880.  Walker,  D.     Notes  on  the  Zoology  of  the  last  Arctic  Kxi)eiliti<»n  under 

Captain  Sir  F.   L.  M'Clintock,  R.  N.     <Proc.  Roy.   Soc.  Dublin,    III, 
pp.  «l-«7. 

Notes  taken  during  the  voyage  of  the  /'V>.r.  Refers  mainly  U*  re- 
gion about  Bellot  Strait. 

1881.  Cassin,  John.     [Connnunlcatlon  in  reference  to  a  new  siH?<Mes  of  (;<m»so 

from  Arctic  America.  1     <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phi  la.  IXIIIl,  pp.  72, 
73,  March.  18«1. 

Anscr  rossii,  new  8i>ecles,  describe<l  from  sptK*lmens  sent  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  from  (ireat  Slave  I^ke  by  Robert  Kenni- 
cott;  Anser  hyprrhoreus,  Ansvr  alhatus,  and  Anser  carulesccns  brletly 
characterized. 

1881.  CouEs,  P^lliott.  A  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Aegiothus,  with  descripticnis 
of  new  species.  <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  IXIIIJ,  pp.  :i73-.*{'.)0. 
November,  ISGl. 

.4.  e.riHpes  described  from  siKK-imens  collecteil  bj-  B.  R.  Ross  at  F<»rt 
Simpson;  and  .4.  fusceseetis  (=.4.  Hnaria)  recordeil  from  Forts  Slmiv 
son  and  Resolution. 

1861.     Richardson,  John.    The  Polar  Regions.    8vo,  pp.  400.    lOdinburgh. 

A  general  accoimt  of  the  physical  geography,  progress  of  dlsc*overy. 
currtnits,  ice,  winds,  temperature,  geology,  fauna,  flora,  etc..  of  the 
Polar  Regions.  Chapter  X\'II  on  Z<iology.  pp.  274-284,  gives  a  short 
ac<*(nnit  of  the  distribution  and  general  characteristics  of  some  of 
the  more  common  niauunals,  birds,  and  fishes. 
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il.  [Richardson,  John.]  Mammalia  and  Birds  of  Arctic  Regions.  <Edin. 
New  Philos.  Journ.,  N.  S..  XIII,  pp.  lGl-164.    January  to  April,  1861. 

EiX tracts  from  a  letter  written  to  Sir  John  Richardson  by  Bernard 
R.  Ross,  in  which  he  gives  nominal  lists  of  mammals  and  birds  col- 
lected in  the  Mackenzie  River  region. 

61.  Itoss,  B.  R.  An  account  of  the  Animals  useful  in  an  economic  [K)iut  of 
view  to  the  various  Ohiiwwyan  Tribes.  <ranad.  Nat.  and  Geol.,  VI, 
pp.  433-441. 

Treats  briefly  of  the  foxes,  bears,  marmots,  beaver,  porcupine,  rab- 
bit, moose,  reindeer,  buffalo,  musk-ox,  and  mountain  goat,  and  very 
briefly  of  a  few  species  of  birds.  Arctomys  kennicottii  described  on 
page  435. 

161.  Ross,  B.  R.  List  of  Species  of  Mammals  and  Birds — collected  in  Mc- 
Kenzle's  River  District  during  1860-61.  From  June  1860  to  April 
1861.     <Canad.  Nat.  and  Geol.,  VI,  pp.  441-444. 

A  tabular  list,  the  species  numbered  consecutively,  giving  the  number 
of  each  species  collected,  and  localities.  Species  that  winter  are  Indi- 
cated by  an  asterisk.  98  species,  17  of  which  are  mammals,  are 
mentioned. 

Ml.  Ross,  Bernard  Ro<:an.  A  popular  Treatise  on  the  Fur-bearing  Animals 
of  the  Mackenzie  River  District.  <Canad.  Nat.  and  (Jeol.,  VI,  pp.  5-^^>. 
Treats  Lynx  canadennis,  Catiis  occidentalis  var.  grUeus,  Canin  famil- 
iaris  vars.  borealis  et  lagopun,  Vulpcs  fulvus,  Vulpeg  lagopuH,  Mustela 
pennnnti,  Mustela  americana,  Putoriua  vifton,  Gulo  luscus,  Lutra  cana- 
densis, Ursus  americanus,  Ursus  horrihilis,  Ursus  maHtimus,  Ursus 
a  ret  OS, 

MSL  Ross.  Bernard  R.  List  of  Mammals,  Birds,  and  Eggs,  observed  In  the 
McKenzie's  River  District,  with  Notices.  <Canad.  Nat.  and  CttMil., 
VII,  Art.  XIII,  pp.  137-155.     February,  1862. 

List  of  the  mammals,  numbered  1  to  48,  the  scientific,  common,  and 
native  names,  and  the  distribution  in  the  district  in  general  terms, 
being  given.  List  of  the  birds  numbered  1  to  192,  the  scientific*  and 
<*ommon  names  and  the  distribution  in  the  district  In  general  terms: 
winter  residents  marked  with  an  asterisk  (♦)  ;  a  dagger  (t)  indicates 
that  eggs  were  obtained. 

Robs,  Bernard  H  [=R].  On  the  Mammals,  Birds,  etc.,  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie River  District.  <Nat.  Illst.  Review,  Vol.  II  (second  series), 
pp.  269-290.    July,  1862. 

The  main  portion  of  thte  article  entitled :  "A  List  of  Mammals, 
Birds  and  Eggs  observed  in  the  McKenzie's  River  District,  with  No- 
tices,*' occupies  pp.  271-2!K),  and  Is  identical  (except  for  some  slight 
textual  differences)  with  bis  article  in  the  Canadian  Naturalist  and 
(Seologist  for  18f»2,  above  cited.  Pages  2(»1>-271  of  the  present  articU* 
are  occupied  by  a  prefatory  letter  to  Sir  John  Richardson.  A  iMirallel 
(II)  indicates  8i)ecles  which  have  Ihmmi  taken  at  Fort  Simpson. 

Blakiston,  T.  On  the  Birds  of  the  Interior  of  British  America.  <Ibls, 
V,  pp.  39-87,  121-155. 

A  nearly  complete  list  of  the  birds  of  the  Interior  of  Canada,  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  complleil  from  Fauna  Borea  11- Americana,  and 
the  writings  of  Murray,  Ross,  etc.,  togi»tlier  with  the  results  of  the 
author's  own  observations  in  the  Saskatchewan  and  IIuds<»n  Bay 
regions. 
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1868.  Hind,   Henby  Youle.     Explorations  lu  the  Interior  of  tlie  Labrador 

Peninsula,  the  country  of  the  Montagnais  and  Nasquapee  Indians. 
Two  vols :    I,  pp.  351 ;  II,  pp.  304.    Ix)ndon. 

An  account  of  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Labrador  by  way  of 
the  Moisie  River,  in  the  summer  of  1861.  In  connection  with  remarks 
on  animals  met  with,  an  occasional  note  regarding  the  natural  history 
of  other  portions  of  the  north  is  given ;  the  appendix  includes  a  short 
account  of  Anderson  River,  with  some  allusions  to  its  fauna. 

1866.  Kir [K] BY,  W.  W.  A  Journey  to  the  Youcan,  Russian  America.  <Ann. 
Rept.  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  year  1804.     Pp.  410^20. 

Narrative  of  a  journey  from  i'ort  Simpson  to  Fort  Yulcon  by  way  of 
the  Mackenzie,  Peel,  and  Porcupine  rivers.  A  few  notes  on  natural 
history  are  given. 

1865.  Milton,  W.  W.  F.,  and  Cheadle,  W.  B.     The  North-West  Passage  by 

Land.  Being  the  Narrative  of  an  Exi)edition  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  undertaken  with  the  view  of  exploring  a  route  across  the  conti- 
nent to  British  Columbia  through  British  territory,  by  one  of  the 
northern  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    8vo,  pp.  397.    London. 

This  journey,  the  object  of  which  is  explained  by  the  title,  was  made 
in  1862  and  1863,  by  way  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Yellow  Head 
Pass,  the  imrty  wintering  near  Fort  Carlton.  The  narrative  contains 
many  notes  on  the  fauna  of  the  region  traversed. 

1866.  Fernand-Michel,  V.  F.    Dix-huit  Ans  chez  les  Sauvages.     Voyages  et 

Missions  de  Mgr.  Henry  Faraud,  fiv^ue  d'Anemour,  vicaire  apos- 
tolique  de  Mackenzie,  dans  Textreme  Nord  de  TAmerique  Brittanique. 
D'apr^s  les  documents  de  Mgr.  Tfiv^ue  d'Anemour  par  Fernand- 
Michel.    8vo,  pp.  456.     Paris. 

A  narrative  of  travels  and  missionary  labors,  beginning  about  1846,  in 
the  Athaba ska-Mackenzie  region,  with  a  general  account  of  the  Indian 
tril)es.    Short  accounts  of  the  principal  large  game  animals  are  given. 

1869.  ICommittkp:,  (liivago  Avndcmy  t^civtu^tx.]     Biography  of  Robert  Kenni- 

cott.     <Trans.  (^hicago  Acad.  Sci.,  I,  Article  VI,  pp.  133-226. 

Includes  narrative  of  Kennicott's  travels  in  Arctic  America,  with 
many  extracts  from  his  journals. 

1870.  Tach^:,  A.  A.     Sketch   of  the  North-West  of  America.      [Translation, 

from  the  original  French,  186tS,  by  D.  R.  Cameron.l  8vo,  pp.  216. 
Montreal. 

A  general  description  of  the  Saskatchewan,  Athalmska,  and  Mac- 
kenzie valleys.  Chapter  VII  contains  lists,  with  some  annotations, 
of  the  principal  species  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  batrachians,  and 
fishes,  known  to  inhabit  the  region. 

1871.  Hartino,  J.  E.     Catalogue  of  an  Arctic  Collection  of  Birds  presented 

by  Mr.  John  Barrow.  F.  R.  S.,  to  the  T'niversity  Museum  at  Oxford. 
<Proc.  Zool.  Soc.    I^ndon  [XXXIXJ,  pp.  110-123,  1871. 

Mentions  a  few  si)ecimens  from  the  Mackenzie  River  and  a  numl^er 
from  various  points  in  the  Arctic  islands. 

1873.  Butler,  W.  F.  The  Wild  North  Land:  Being  the  story  of  a  winter 
journey,  with  dogs,  across  northern  North  America.  8vo,  pp.  358. 
Ix)ndon. 

A  popular  account  of  a  winter  journey  from  Fort  Garry  (Winnipeg) 
to  the  Pacific,  via  the  plains  of  the  Assinlboine  and  Saskatchewan, 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Clearwater,  Athabaska.  Peace,  and  Fraser 
rivers,  with  incidental  references  to  the  fauna. 
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Grant,  George  M.  Oceau  to  Ocean.  Sandford  Flemiiig^s  Expedition 
through  Canada  In  1872.  Being  a  diary  liept  during  a  journey  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  with  the  Expedition  of  the  Engiueer-ln- 
Chief  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Intercolonial  Railways.  8vo,  pp. 
371,  with  CO  illustrations.    London. 

This  expedition  crossed  the  continent  by  way  of  Manitoba,  the  Sas- 
katchewan valley,  and  Yellow  Head  Pass.  Many  incidental  notes  on 
the  fauna  occur. 

5.  Petitot,  E.  G^graphie  de  L'Athabaskaw-Mackenzie  et  des  Grands 
I-acs  du  Bassln  Arctlque.  <Bulletln  de  la  Soci^t6  de  Geographic. 
Pp.  5-42  (July)  ;  pp.  12G-183  (August)  ;  pp.  242-290  (September)  ; 
with  a  map  of  the  region  from  Great  Slave  Lake  northward. 

A  giH)graphical  and  general  descriiJtlon  of  the  region,  based  mainly 
on  the  explorations  of  the  author,  for  many  j-ears  a  missionary  In 
the  Mackenzie  region.  Traveling  mainly  on  snowshoes,  he  visited 
many  remote  districts  never  before  explored.  The  present  account 
and  map  may  be  considered  the  official  announcement  of  some  of  his 
geographical  discoveries. 

77.  -tVixEN,  J.  A.  -Northern  Range  of  the  Bison.  <Am.  Nat.,  XI,  p.  624, 
October,  1877. 

Extract  of  letter  from  E.  W.  Nelson  concerning  presence  of  bison 
on  Great  Slave  I^ake  near  Hay  River  in  1871. 

77.  Macoun,  John.     Report  of  Professor  Macoun,  Botanist  to  the  Expedi- 

tion, addressed  to  Alfred  R.  C.  Selwjn.  (Accompanying  a  Rei)ort  by 
Selwyn  entitled:  Report  on  Exploration  In  British  Columbia.)  <Re- 
I>ort  Progress  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  1875-76,  pp.  110-232. 

A  report,  with  numerous  detailed  notes  on  the  flora,  and  a  few  on 
the  fauna,  of  the  route  traveled  from  Vancouver  Island  to  Wlnnli>eg 
by  way  of  Quesnel,  Stuart  I>ake,  the  Peace,  Athabaska,  and  Clear>vater 
rivers,  and  the  Saskatchewan  Plains. 

78.  Andebson,   Alexaxder   Caulfield.      Notes   on    Northwestern    America. 

<Canad.  Nat.  and  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Sci.,  VIII,  No.  3,  pp.  135-15<>. 
General  description   of  western   part  of  British   America.     I'nder 
heading:   "Distribution  of  the  more  Prominent  Quadruiwds '*,   some 
definite  limits  of  range  are  given. 

Jl.  Bell,  Rodert.  Reiwrt  on  Hudson's  Bay  and  some  of  the  I^kes  and 
Rivers  lying  west  of  it.  < Report  Progress  (Jeological  Survey  of  Can- 
ada, 1S71>-.S0,  pp.  1C-113C. 

Includes  brief  description  of  route  followeil  by  Cochrane,  of  the 
Survey,  from  Cumberland  House  to  the  head  of  Reindeer  I>ake,  with 
a  few  brief  notes  on  the  fauna. 

81.  Dawson,  George  M.  Rei)ort  on  an  exploration  from  Port  Simpson  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  to  Edmonton  on  the  Saskatchewan,  embracing  a 
I>ortion  <if  the  northern  part  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Peace  River 
Country.  <Rept.  Progress  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada,  1S7J>-S().  pp.  IB- 
177B. 

A  detailed  account,  chiefly  physiographical  and  geological,  of  the 
region  traversed  by  waj'  of  Peace  River,  Lt^sser  Slave  I^jike  and  Atha- 
baska Landing,  with  a  list  of  th(»  plants  collected,  appendices  on  otlier 
subjects,  and  a  few  notes  on  the  fauna. 
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1881.     Gilder,  William  H.     Schwa tka*8  Search.    8vo,  pp.  316.    New  York. 

An  account  of  an  overland  journey,  made  in  187^-80,  by  Lieut. 
Frederick  Schwatka,  from  Daly  Bay,  near  Chesterfleld  Inlet,  Hudson 
Bay,  to  King  William  Land  and  return.  Contains  many  notes  on  the 
game  animals  of  King  William  Land  and  the  lower,  part  of  Back 
River. 

1881.  Macoun,  John.  Manitoba  and  the  Great  North- West  Svo,  pp.  687. 
Guelph,  Ontario. 

Chapter  XXI,  pp.  354-373,  "  Birds  of  the  North-West,"  enumerates 
235  species.  The  notes  refer  mainly  to  the  plains  region  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  but  the  occurrence  of  a  few  species  on  the 
Athabaska  is  recorded. 

1883.  Petitot,  ^mile.    On  the  Athabasca  District  of  the  Canadian  North-W'est 

Territory.  <Proc.  Koy.  Geog.  Soc.  and  Monthly  Record  of  Geography 
ri883].  No.  11,  pp.  633-655.    November,  1883. 

A  popular  account  of  the  Athabaska  region.  Many  notes  on  the 
fauna  and  flora  are  given. 

1884.  Bell,  Robert.     Report  on  part  of  the  Basin  of  the  Athabasca  River, 

North-West  Territory.  <Rept.  Prog.  Geol.  and -Nat  Hist.  Survey  of 
Canada,  1882-3-4,  Part  CC,  pp.  1CC-37CC.  (Part  CC  dated  1884, 
volume  dated  1885.) 

Geological  and  general  description  of  La  Blche  River,  of  the  Atha- 
baska from  the  mouth  of  La  Blche  River  to  Athabaska  Lake,  and  of 
Clearwater  River. 

1884.  McCoRMiCK,  R.  Voyages  of  Discovery  In  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Seas, 
and  round  the  World ;  being  personal  narratives  of  attempts  to  reach 
the  North  and  South  Poles;  and  of  an  open-boat  exi)edltion  up  the 
Wellington  Channel  In  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Her  Majesty's 
Ships  Erebus  and  Terror,  In  Her  Majesty's  boat  Forlorn  Hope.  Two 
volumes:  pp.  432;  412.    I^mdon. 

The  author  8i)ent  the  summer  of  1852  at  Beechey  Island  and  north- 
ward along  the  western  coast  of  North  Devon.  A  great  many  notes 
on  natural  history  are  given. 

1884.  RiiKJWAY,  RoKERT.     Note  on  the  Anser  hpperhoreus.  Pall.,  and  Anser 

aUmtus,  Cns.^.    <Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  II,  pp.  107.  108.    April  28,  1884. 
The  name  hyperhoreuH  restricted  to  the  form  breeding  from  north- 
ern Alaska  eastward  at  least  to  mouth  of  Mackenzie  River. 

1886.  0(jiLViE,  William.  Extract  from  the  Rei)ort  of  Mr.  Ogllvle  on  the  Sur- 
vey of  Block  and  Township  Outlines  in  the  winter  and  summer  of 
1.S83.  <Ann.  Rept.  Dept.  Interior  (Canada)  for  the  year  1884,  (Ses- 
sional Papers,  No.  13,)  Part  II,  pp.  3(V-45. 

A  general  reiK)rt  on  work  done  mainly  In  the  lesser  Slave  Lake 
region.    A  few  notes  on  the  fauna  occur. 

1885.  Ogilvik,  William.     Report  by  William  Ogllvle  [on  the  Athabaska  and 

Peace  Riversl.  <Ann.  Rept.  Dept.  Interior  [Canada]  for  the  year 
1S84  (Sessional  Papers  No.  13).  Part  11.  pp.  4C  to  56. 

Report,  chiefly  topographical,  of  an  exploration  of  portions  of 
Athabaska  and  Peace  rivers  In  1884.  Mr.  Ogllvle  descended  the  Atha- 
!)ask,.  from  Athabaska  I^ndirg,  ascended  the  Peace  to  Dunvegan,  and 
returned  to  Athabaska  Landing  by  way  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

1885.  Petitot,  I^^milk.  On  the  Athabasca  District  of  the  Canadian  North- 
West  Territory.  <Canadian  Record  of  Science,  Vol.  1.  1884-5,  pp.  27- 
IjS.    (1885.) 
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A  rei)rlnt  of  the  articlo  in  Proceedings  Royal  Geographical  Society 
for  November,  1RS3,  above  cited. 

I.  I>AwsoN,  II.  P.  Observations  of  the  International  Polar  Expeditions, 
l'<s2-83.     Fort  Uae.     Pp.  320:  plates  (diagrammatic)  32.     London. 

Thi»  is  a  report  on  meteorological  and  magnetic  observations  car- 
ried on  from  September  1,  18S2,  to  Augnst  31,  1883,  at  Fort  Rae,  one 
of  a  number  of  circumpolar  stations  which  were  simultaneously  oc- 
cupied. A  few  fa  una  1  notes  occur  in  the  brief  Introductory  descrip- 
tion of  the  station. 

6.  TiTRNER,  LuciEN  M.  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  Alaska. 
Results  of  Investigations  made  chiefly  In  the  Yukon  District  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands;  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Signal  Service, 
I'nited  States  Army,  extending  from  May,  1874,  to  August,  1881.  No. 
II,  Arctic  Series  of  Publications  issued  in  connection  with  the  Signal 
Service,  V.  S.  Army.    With  20  Plates,  pp.  226.    Washington,  1886. 

This  report  relates  mainly  to  the  lower  Yukon  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  consists  of  six  parts,  on  the  following  subjects:  I,  Gen- 
enil  Description:  II,  Meteorology;  III,  Plants;  IV,  Fishes;  V,  Birds; 
VI,  Mammals.  The  discovery  by  MacFarlane  of  the  breeding  of 
Pitrus  (hwtus  obtf'cfHH  (=P(:nthestes  c.  alascensis)  at  Fort  Anderson 
is  here  for  the  first  time  recorded. 

(7.  Chambkrlain,  Montague.  A  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Birds  with  notes 
on  the  Distribution  of  the  Si)ecies.  Svo,  pp.  143.  St.  John-,  New 
Brunswick. 

Many  si)ecies  are  recorded  from  the  Great  Slave  I^ke  and  Mackenzie 
River  region.  Though  the  authority  for  the  records  is  seldom  given, 
th<»re  S4»euis  to  be  little  or  no  original  information  regarding  this  region. 

17.  I*KTiTcrr,  I'^MiLK.  Les  Grands  Esquimaux.  Ouvrage  accompagn^  d'une 
carte  et  do  sejit  gnivures  d'apres  les  croquls  de  Tauteur.  8vo,  pp.  307. 
Paris. 

Relates  mainly  to  t lie  topography  of  the  Anderson  River  region,  vis- 
itiHl  by  Petitot  in  lSGr»,  and  to  the  home  life  of  the  Eskimo. 

8.  noMi'As,  William  Cakpenter.  Diocese  of  Mackenzie  River.  By  Right 
Reverend  William  (^arpenter  Bom|)as,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 
12mo.  pp.  108.  with  iiiai).    I^mdon. 

This  volume,  one  of  a  series  entitled  **  Colonial  Church  Histories," 
gives  a  general  account  of  the  Diocese  of  Mackenzie  Rl^-er,  nearly  co- 
rxteusiv<»  with  the  present  Provinces  of  Mackenzie  and  Yukon.  Chap- 
ter VI,  pp.  50  to  OS;  treats  of  the  fauna  and  flora. 

S.  frANADiAN  (lOVERNMENT.l  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate ai)i>ointed  to  encpiire  into  the  resources  of  t)ie  (»reat  Mackenzie 
Basin.  Third  Rei)ort  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
ai)|X)inted  to  inquire  into  the  resources  of  that  part  of  the  D<miinlon 
lying  north  of  the  Saskatchewan  watershed,  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  west  of  IIu(ls<in's  Bay,  and  com]»rising  the  Great  Mackenzie 
Basin — its  extent  of  navigable  rivers,  lakes  and  si*a  coast,  of  arable 
and  fmstoral  land,  its  fisheries,  forests  and  mines,  and  to  report  u|K>n 
its  |K)Ssible  commercial  and  agricultural  value.     P]).  310.     Ottawa. 

A  mass  of  miscellaneous  inf<»rmation  regarding  the  resources  of  this 
region,  nn-eiviMl  from  various  members  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Coiufiany, 
nilssionarit»s,  explorers,  an«l  other  |>ersons  acquainte<l  with  the  coun- 
tr>'.  It  includes:  "List  of  nmnnnals  found  within  the  basin  of  the 
Mackenzie  River,  submitted  by  Professor  Mucouu ;"  **  List  of  the  fishes 
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known  to  occur  in  tlie  Mackenzie  Basin,  submitted  by  Professor 
Macoun  ;**  *'  Birds  breeding  In  tlie  Mackenzie  River  Basin,  compiled  by 
Professor  Macoun ;"  and  "  List  of  trees  of  the  Mackenzie  River  Basin/* 
evidently  by  the  same  author.  Besides  these  lists,  which  are  slightly 
annotated,  many  notes  on  natural  history,  usually  of  a  general  nature, 
occur  in  the  text. 

1888.  Dawson,  Gex)Rge  M.  Report  on  an  Ebcploration  In  the  Yukon  District, 
N.W.T.  and  adjacent  Northern  Portion  of  British  Columbia.  <Aim. 
Rept.  Geol.  Surv.  Canada,  1887,  Part  B.    Pp.  227  B,  with  hidex. 

This  is  Doctor  Dawson's  report  on  an  exploration  of  the  ui)per 
JA&ril  and  Yukon  rivers.  He  was  assisted  on  the  upper  Llard  by  R.  G. 
McConnell.  They  separated  at  the  junction  of  the  Dease  and  trances, 
McConnell  desi^cndluj;  the  Liard,  and  Dawson  ascending  the  Frances. 
McCouueira  reiK)rt  on  the  Liard  Is  elsewhere  cited.  The  present  report, 
which  hicludes  appendices  on  Botany,  Indian  tril>es.  Zoology,  Lithology, 
and  Meteorology,  relates  in  part  to  the  upper  Llard. 

1888.  (iREELY.  AnoLPHus  W.  Rei)ort  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States 
Expedition  to  I^dy  Franklin  Bay,  Grinnell  Land.  [Report  of  Inter- 
national Polar  Expedition.]     Two  vols.:  pp.  545;  738.    Washington. 

This  expedition  left  the  United  States  in  the  Proteus  in  the 
summer  of  1881  and  returned  in  1884.  Headquarters  were  established 
at  Fort  Conger,  I>ady  Franklin  Bay,  Grinnell  I^and,  from  which  the 
interior  of  Grinnell  I^nd  and  adjacent  coasts  of  Grinnell  Land  and 
Greenland  were  examined,  the  party  reaching  the  highest  latitude 
then  attained. 

In  Appendix  129  (Vol,  II,  pp.  1-10)  and  App.  131  (Vol.  II,  pp. 
ll>-.'{7)  are  jriveu  the  rejwrts  on  mammals  and  birds,  resi)ectively. 
In  connection  with  the  notes  recorded  on  this  expedition,  many  re- 
corded by  other  northern  exiHKlitions  are  given.  This  is  imrticnlarly 
true  in  tlie  onse  of  birds  (Vol.  II,  j)]).  30-37)  where  the  principal  notes 
nia<le  by  several  Arctic  observers  are  summarized  in  tabular  form. 

1888.  Nelson.  P^dward  W.  Reix)rt  on  Natural  History  Collections  made  in 
Alaska  between  the  years  1877  and  1881.  No.  Ill,  Arctic  Series 
of  publications  issued  in  connection  with  the  Signal  Service,  U.  S. 
Army.    With  21  Plates.    Pp.  337.    Washington,  1887  (1888). 

This  report,  which  was  edited  by  H.  W.  Henshaw,  is  based  primarily 
on  Nelson's  observations  in  the  lower  Yukon  region,  but  many  original 
anil  published  records  from  other  portions  of  Alaska  are  given.  Be- 
sides tiie  Narrative,  by  Nelson,  the  work  consists  of  four  parts  on 
the  following  subjects:  I,  Birds  of  Alaska,  with  a  Partial  Bibli- 
ography of  Alaskan  Ornithology,  by  Nelson;  II,  Mammals  of  Northern 
Alaska,  Nelson  and  F.  W.  True;  III,  Notes  on  Alaskan  Fishes,  Nelson 
and  T.  H.  Bean :  IV,  Diurnal  I^pidoptera,  Nelson  and  W.  H.  Edwards. 
Tlie  range  of  the  forms  of  Picoides  amcricanus  throughout  British 
America  is  discussed,  i)p.  157-150,  and  many  notes  on  the  occurrence 
of  other  birds  in  the  Mackenzie  River  Region  are  here  published. 

1888.  Pktitot,  Emile.  En  Route  pour  la  Mer  Glaciale.  Ouvrage  accompagn^ 
do  gravures  d'apres  les  dessins  do  Tauteur.    8vo,  pp.  394.     Paris. 

Narrative  of  a  journey  from  France  to  the  Mackenzie,  via  Bhigland, 
Maine.  lower  Canada,  the  Great  Lakes,  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the 
Saskatchewan,  Clearwater,  and  Alliabaska  rivers. 
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(S.  Rae,  John.  Notes  oq  some  of  the  Birds  and  Mammals  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Co*s.  Territories  and  the  Arctic  Coast.  < Canadian  Record  of 
Science.  Vol.  III.  No.  3,  pp.  125-136. 

Mainly  on  the  more  common  birds  and  mammals  of  Hudson  Bay; 
note  on  abundance  and  migration  of  lemmings  { Myotics  hudaonicuH), 
near  the  mouth  of  (Coppermine  Uiver  in  June,  1851. 

B8.  CoLLiNsoN,  KiCHABD.  Joumal  of  H.  M.  S.  Enterprise^  on  the  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  Ships  by  Behring  Strait,  1S5(>^- 
.55.     (Edited  by  Thomas  Bernard  Collinson.)     8vo,  pp.  520.    Ix>ndoii. 

Contains  many  notes  on  the  natural  history  of  the  region  visited, 
relating  principally  to  the  wintering  stations  of  the  ship  in  Walker 
Bay,  Prince  Albert  I^nd:  Cambridge  Bay,  Victoria  Land;  and  Cam- 
d^i  Bay,  Alaska. 

S9.  Fawcett,  T.  Exploratory  Survey  of  Athabasca  and  Churchill  Rivers. 
<Ann.  Rept.  Dept.  Interior  (Canada)  for  the  year  1888.  (Sessional 
Papers  No.  15.)    Part  II,  pp.  72-84. 

A  general  report  of  an  exploratory  survey  of  the  Athabaska  from 
the  mouth  of  Lesser  Slave  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater,  of 
that  stream,  and  thence  to  the  Saskatchewan,  made  in  the  summer  of 
1888.  The  author  was  accomi)anied  by  J.  M.  Macoun,  who  took  many 
ornithological  notes,  which  were  first  published  some  years  later. 
Only  a  few  minor  references  to  the  natural  history  of  the  region  ap- 
pear in  this  report. 

89, 1890.  Masson,  L.  R.  Les  Bourgeois  de  la  Campagnle  du  Nord-Ouest.  Recits 
de  Voyages  I^ettres  et  Rapi)orts  inedlts  relatlfs  an  Nord-Ouest  Caua- 
dien.  8vo.  Premiere  Serle,  pp.  413,  1889;  deuxl^me  serie,  pp.  499, 
1890.     Quebec. 

This  Interesting  collection  Includes  several  series  of  letters  written 
by  employees  of  the  North- West  Company  to  Roderick  McKenzie,  who 
intended  publishing  a  history  of  the  Northwest,  and  a  number  of 
Journals.  It  throws  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  region  previous 
to  1821,  and  Is  especially  valuable  on  this  account,  since  most  of  the 
Journals  of  the  early  traders  were  destroyed  at  that  time,  on  the 
coalition  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Nortli-West  comimnles.  In 
several  of  the  letters  the  birds  and  manmials  known  by  the  writers 
to  Inhabit  their  stations  are  enumerated. 

Petitot,  l^^MiLR.  Qulnze  ans  sous  le  Cercle  Polalre,  Mackenzie,  Ander- 
Hon,  Youcon.  Par  fimlle  Petitot,  anclen  mlsslonnalre,  etc.  Ouvrage 
accompagn^  de  18  gravures  de  H.  Blanchard  et  d'une  carte  d'Erliard 
d*apre8  les  desslns  de  Tauteur.    8vo,  pp.  322.     Paris. 

« 

A  general  account  of  this  region,  based  mainly  on  journeys  made  by 
the  author.    Many  notes  on  natural  history  (K'cur. 

Bexangeb,  p.  B.  R.  Survey  of  Trails  and  Settlements  at  I^ike  Ste.  Anne 
and  I^c  La  Blche.  <Ann.  Rept.  Dept.  Interior  [Canada  1  for  the 
year  1889.     Part  II,  No.  12,  pp.  40-43. 

This  report  contains  brief  general  descriptions  of  these  two  liKMilitles. 
and  includes  a  few  notes  on  the  fauna. 

WOl     Ixk'KHAbt,  J.  (i.     Notes  on  the  Habits  of  the  Moose  In  the  far  N(»rth 
of  British  America  in  1S(;5.     <Proc.  V.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  XIII,  pp.  305-;U>S. 
Relating  chiefly  to  the  habits  of  the  moose  In  the  (ireat  Slave  I^ike 
region. 
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1S90.  MacFarlane,  R.  Oh  an  Expedition  down  tiie  He^li-ula  or  And«M•^!OTl 
River.  <The  Canadian  Record  of  Science,  IV,  pp.  2^53,  January, 
1890.     Introduction  by  Geor>:e  M.  Dawson, 

Account  of  an  exploration  from  Fort  Goo<l  Hoi)e  on  tlie  Maclienzle 
to  Ixx?khart  River,  and  thence  down  tlie  I^oclchart  and  Andert«oii  rivers 
nearly  to  the  sea,  and  on  tlie  up|)er  Anderson. 

1890.  MacFarlane,  Roderick  Ross.  Land  and  Sea  Birds  nesting  within  the 
Arctic  Circle  in  the  Lower  Mackenzie  District.  <The  Historical  and 
Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba.  Transaction  39.  Season  1888-9  (18JK)). 
An  annotated  list  of  the  birds  observed  and  taken  in  the  Anders<»n 
River  region,  from  April,  1862,  to  June,  1865,  inclusive;  annotations 
mainly  in  reference  to  nesting  habits,  nests,  and  eggs.  (See  1891,  Mac- 
Farlane.) 

1890.  Ogilvie,  William.  Exploratory  Survey  of  part  of  the  T^ewes,  Tat-on-d»ic, 
Porcupine,  Bell,  Trout,  Peel,  and  Mackenzie  Rivers.  <Ann.  Rept. 
Dei)t.  Interior  [Canada  1  for  the  year  1<S89.    Part  VIII,  pp.  1-114. 

General  description  of  a  route  followed  during  the  seasons  of  1SS7 
and  1888.  The  roiwrt  contains  much  general  information  regarding 
the  country  traversed,  with  many  notes  on  the  timber,  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources,  and  the  fauna. 

1890  f  Rae,  John.  Notes  on  some  of  the  Birds  and  Mammals  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  Territory,  and  of  the  Arctic  Coast  of  America.  (Com- 
municated by  G.  J.  Romanes.)  <Journ.  I^lnn.  Soc.  liOndon,  Zool., 
XX,  pp.  136-145,  1886  to  1890.     (Read  Feb.  16,  1888.) 

The  same,  with  a  few  omissions  and  minor  changes,  as  the  article 
published  in  the  Canadian  Record  of  Science  for  1888,  above  cited. 

1890.  Thompson,  W.  T.    Survey  of  Township  Outlines  [in  Lesser  Slave  I^ke 

region].     <Ann.  Rept.  Dept.   Interior   [Canada]   for  the  year  1880. 
Part  II,  No.  12,  pp.  66-72. 

This  report  contains  a  brief  general  description  of  this  region,  to- 
gether with  a  few  notes  on  the  fauna. 

1891.  [Canadian  Government.]     Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Sen- 

ate on  certain  documents  relating  to  the  resources  of  the  Great  Mac- 
kenzie Basin.     Pp.  71.    Ottawa. 

This  supplementary  report  of  the  select  committee  comprises  infor- 
mation from  several  sources  received  too  late  for  incorporation  in  the 
main  rei)ort  (1888).  MacFarlane  contributes  lists  of  the  mammals 
and  birds  of  the  region. 

1991.     MacFarlane,  R.     Notes  on  and  List  of  Birds  and  Eggs  collected  in 

Arctic  America,  1861-1866.    <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIV,  pp.  413-46C>. 

A   reprint,  with  corrections  and  additions,  of  the  pajier  publishtnl 

in  Transactions  of  the  Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba. 

( See  18JX).    MacFarlane.) 

1891.  McConnell,  R.  G.  Report  on  an  Exploration  in  the  Yukon  and  Macken- 
zie Basins,  N.  W.  T.  <  Annua  I  Report  Geological  Survey  of  Canada, 
IV  (new  series),  1888-89,  pp.  1D-163D,  with  map. 

A  detailed  physiographical,  geographical,  and  geological  report  on 
the  Liard  and  Mackenzie  rivers  and  i)arts  of  Slave  River  and  Great 
Slave  I^ke.  A  few  notes  on  natural  history  are  given.  The  dates  of 
arrival  of  a  number  of  siiecies  of  birds  at  Forts  Simpson  and  Provi- 
dence in  the  spring  of  1888  are  noted. 

1891.  Petitot,  ^mile.  Autour  du  Grand  Lac  des  Esclaves.  Ouvrage  accom- 
imgn^  de  gravures  et  d'une  carte  par  Tauteur.  Pp.  364.  Paris. 
(Deuxi^me  edition,  1891.) 
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A  general  account  of  the  Great  Blave  Lake  region,  mainly  based  on 
several  Journeys  made  by  the  author,  formerly  a  missionary  in  this 
regloB.    Contains  many  notes  on  natural  history. 

12.      [BDrrosiAL.]     Summer  Migrants  at  Fort  Simpson.     <Ibi8,  IV   (sixth 
ser.),  p.  188,  1802. 

Quotes  R.  G.  McConnell,  in  Kept.  Geol.  Surv.  Canada,  1888-9,  regard- 
ing time  of  arrival  of  a  few  birds  at  Fort  Simpson  (and'Fort  Provi- 
dence), Mackenzie. 

92.     McCoNNELL,  li.  G.    Ovis  canadensis  dalH,  Nelson.    <Ottawa  Naturalist, 
VI,  |>p.  130-132. 

Record  of  specimen  killed  iu  mountains  west  of  Fort  McPherson  in 
1888,  with  notes  regarding  distribution,  weight,  and  variation  of 
species. 

Pike.  Wabbubton.  The  Barren  Ground  of  Northern  Canada.  8vo,  pp. 
300.    London  and  New  York. 

Contains  much  original  information  regarding  the  fauna,  especially 
the  larger  game  animals,  of  the  country  about  the  eastern  end  of  Great 
Slave  Lake,  the  Barren  Grounds  about  the  head  of  Coppermine  River 
and  the  upper  part  of  Back  River,  and  of  the  Peace  River  Valley. 

Raine,  Walteb.  Bird-nesting  in  North- West  Canada.  By  Walter  Raine. 
Illustrated.    8vo,  pp.  197.    Toronto. 

An  account  of  an  egg-collecting  excursion  made  along  the  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  in  Assiniboia  and  Alberta,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1891.  Mention  made  of  the  nesting  of  a  few  species  at 
Edmonton. 

•8S.     Ttbbell,  J.  B.     The  Winter   Home  of  the  Barren   Ground  Caribou. 
Ottawa  Naturalist,  VI,  pp.  128-130. 

General  notes  on  the  species,  mainly  relating  to  the  country  south- 
east of  Athabaska  Lake. 

DowuNG,  D.  B.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  1890,  from  Great  Slave  I^ake 
to  Beechy  Lake,  on  the  Great  BMsh  River.  From  the  Journal  of  James 
McKinley,  officer  in  charge  at  Fort  Resolution,  H.  B.  Co.  <Ottawa 
Naturalist,  VII,  pp.  85-92,  101-114. 

Short  description  of  the  region  visited  in  1889  and  1890  by  Warbur- 
ton  Pike,  with  extracts  from  the  journal  of  James  MacKlnlay,  who  ac- 
companied Pike  in  1890.    Zoological  notes  occupy  pp.  107-109. 

McCoNNELL,  R.  G.  ReiK)rt  on  a  Portion  of  the  District  of  Athabasca, 
comprising  the  Country  between  Peace  River  and  Athabasca  River 
north  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  < Annual  Rei)ort  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  V  (new  ser.),  1889-90-91.  Part  D,  pp.  1D-67D.  With  a  Map 
and  two  Sections., 

A  geological  and  general  description  of  the  region  from  explorations 
and  surveys  along  the  Peace  and  Athnbaska  rivers  and  their  principal 
tributaries. 

OoiLviE,  William.  Report  on  the  Peace  River  and  Tributaries  in  1891. 
<Ann.  Rept.  I>ept.  Interior  (C/anada)  for  the  year  1892  (Sessional 
Papers  No,  13),  Part  VII,  pp.  l-i4. 

This  report  contains  a  large  amount  of  varied  information  regarding 
the  Liard,  Nelson,  and  Peace  rivers,  including  many  notes  on  the 
fauna,  and  in  addition  many  notes  regarding  other  portions  of  the 
region,  mainly  taken  from  the  journal  of  James  MacKlnlay,  who  accom- 
panied Warburton  Pike  to  the  Barren  Grounds  northeast  of  Great 
Slave  I^ke  in  1890. 
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1898.  Petitot,  Emile.  Exploration  de  la  Region  du  Grand  Lac  des  Ours 
(Fin  des  Qulnze  ans  sous  le  Cerele  Polaire),  Par  £mlle  Petitot,  ancien 
missionaire  arctique,  etc.  Ouvrage  accomi>agn6  de  gravures  et  de 
deux  cartes  dessin^s  |>ar  Tauteur.    8vo,  pp.  469.    Paris. 

A  general  account  of  tlie  Great  Bear  I^ke  region,  including  short 
notices  of  the  early  exjieditions  which  wintered  there,  but  mainly 
based  on  several  Journeys  of  exploration  made  by  the  author  mostly 
during  the  winter  months  between  the  years  18C7  and  1878.  Many 
notes  on  natural  history'  occur. 

1894.  Milne,  J.  W.  The  Panther  in  Canada.  <The  Biological  Review  of 
Ontario.     Vol.  1,  No.  4,  pp.  81-83.    October,  1894. 

Notes  the  occurrence  of  the  panther  in  several  localities  in  the 
mountains  of  southwestern  Alberta  in  1883  and  1884. 

1894.  Tybbell,  J.  BuBR.    An  Expedition  through  the  Barren  Lands  of  Northern 

Canada.     <The  Geographical  Journal,  Vol.  IV,  No.  5,  pp.  437-450, 
November,  1894. 

A  short  account  of  an  exploration  between  Athabaska  Lake  and 
Chesterfield  Inlet  in  1893.    A  few  notes  on  the  fauna  are  given. 

1895.  Coleman,   A.    P.    Mount   Brown   and   the   Sources   of   the   Athabasca. 

<The  Geographical  Journal,  Vol.  V,  No.  1,  pp^  53-<)l,  January,  1895. 

An  account  of  an  exploration  of  the  region  about  the  sources  of  the 
Athabaska  in  1893.    A  few  notes  on  the  fauna  are  given. 

1896.  Tybrell,  J.  BuBB.    A  Second  Exi)edition  through  the  Barren  Lands  of 

Northern  Canada.     <The  Geographical  Journal,  Vol.  VI,  No.  5,  pp. 
438-448.     November,  1895. 

A  short  account  of  an  expedition  through  eastern  Athabaska  and 
Mackenzie,  by  way  of  Reindeer  I^ke  and  Kazan  and  Ferguson  rivers 
in  1894.     A  few  notes  on  the  fauna  are  given. 

1896.  Rhoads,  Samuel  N.  Synopsis  of  the  Polar  Hares  of  North  America. 
<Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Scl.  Phila.,  1896,  pp.  351-.370. 

Skin  of  polar  hare,  supiwsed  to  be  referable  to  an  undescribed  spe- 
cies, recorded  from  Great  Slave  Lake. 

1896.  Tyrrell,  J.  Burr.  Report  on  the  Country  between  Athabasca  Lake  and 
Churchill  River  with  notes  on  two  routes  travelled  between  the  Church- 
ill and  Saskatchewan  Rivers.  < Annual  Report  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  VIII  (new  series),  Part  D,  pp.  5D  to  120D. 

Chietly  i)hy8iographical  and  geolojrical ;  notes  on  fauna  pp.  13D  and 
14D,  and  here  and  there  throughout  the  reiwrt. 

1896.  Whitney.  Caspar.     On   Snow-shoes  to  the  Barren   Grounds.     Twenty- 

eight  hundred  miles  after  Musk-oxen  and  Wood-bison.    8vo,  pp.  324. 
Now  York. 

An  account  of  a  journey,  made  mainly  on  snowshoes,  from  Bklmonton, 
Alberta,  to  the  Barren  Grounds  north  of  (Ireat  Slave  I^ake,  and  return. 
Numerous  notes  on  natural  history  are  given. 

1897.  CouEs,   Elliott.     Early  Notice  of  Gavia  adamsi.     <Auk,  XIV,  p.  402. 

Attention  called  to  Franklin's  recognizable  description  of  this  bird 
as  occurring  at  Fort  Enterprise. 

1897.  Tyrrell,  J.  Burr.  Report  on  the  Doobaunt,  Kazan  and  Ferguson  Rivers 
and  the  North-west  Coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  on  two  overland  routes 
from  Hudson  Bay  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  <Annual  Report  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada,  IX  (new  series),  180(),  Part  F.    (1897.) 
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A  geological  and  general  description  of  the  country  explored  between 
Athabaska  I^ke  and  Chesterfield  Inlet  in  the  summer  of  1893,  and  on 
another  route  northward  from  Reindeer  Lake  in  1894.  A  few  notes 
on  the  fauna  of  the  region  given. 

Hough,  E.  Buffalo  Jones  in  the  Arctic  Circle.  <Forest  and  Stream, 
Vol.  LI,  pp.  389,  390.    November  12,  1898. 

A  brief  account  of  the  trip  of  C.  J.  Jones  to  the  Barren  Grounds 
north  and  east  of  (treat  Slave  I^ike  In  1S97-8,  in  search  of  musk-oxen. 

Rhoads,  Samuel  N.  Notes  on  Living  and  Bbttinct  Species  of  North 
American  Bovidse.  <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.-,  1897,  pp.  483-502. 
(1898.) 

The  bison  inhabiting  the  region  southwest  of  Great  Slave  Lake  de- 
scribed as  Bison  bison  athahabcce  from  si)eclmens  taken  southwest  of 
Fort  Resolution.    Some  original  information  regarding  its  distribution. 

Russell,  F^ank.  Explorations  in  the  Far  North.  Being  the  report  of 
an  expedition  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Iowa  during  the 
years  1892,  '93,  and  '94.  Published  by  the  University.  8vo,  pp.  290. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

The  rei)ort  of  a  trip  made  by  the  author  to  the  north  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  ethnological  and  natural  history  specimens.  The  work 
was  done  mainly  on  the  lower  Saskatchewan,  and  in  the  Athabaska 
and  Mackenzie  region. 

M.  Tybbell,  J.  W.  Across  the  Sub-Arctics  of  Canada.  A  Journey  of  3,200 
miles  by  canoe  and  snowshoe  through  the  Barren  I^nds.  8vo,  pp.  280. 
New  York. 

A  popular  account  of  a  Journey  of  exploration,  carried  on  by  the 
Canadian  Geological  Survey  during  the  summer,  autumn,  and  early 
winter  of  1893,  to  and  through  the  Barren  Grounds  by  way  of  Atha- 
baska River,  Athabaska  Lake,  and  a  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  to 
Chesterfield  Inlet;  thence  down  the  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  to  York 
Factory ;  and  by  way  of  Oxford  House  and  Norway  House  to  Winnliwg. 

Allen,  J.  A.  On  Mammals  from  the  Northwest  Territory  collected  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Stone.  <Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XII.  Article  I,  i)p.  1-9. 
March  4,  1899. 

A  number  of  siKJcies  recorded  from  Liard  River  and  Nahanni  Moun- 
tains. The  gray  phase  of  Evotomys  gappcri  rei-orded  from  Red  Deer 
River,  Alberta. 

INMAN,  Henry.  Buffalo  Jones*  Forty  Years  of  Adventure.  8vo,  pp.  469. 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

This  narrative,  compiled  by  Inman  from  the  journals  of  C.  J.  Jones, 
Includes  the  story  of  his  travels  In  the  Barren  Grounds  after  Musk- 
oxen,  and  his  descent  of  the  Mackenzie  and  Yukon. 

LoRiNG,  J.  Alden.  Western  or  Yellow-Haired  Porcupine.  < Forest  and 
Stream,  LII,  pp.  345,  MiS.    May  (;.  1891>. 

A  i)Opular  article  containing  reference  to  occurrence  and  habits  of 
this  animal  In  mountains  of  Alberta. 

I»RiNo,  J.  Alden.  The  Canadian  Lynx.  < Forest  and  Stream.  LI II, 
No.  5,  p.  84.  July  29,  1M>9. 

Notes  on  habits,  mainly  as  observed  in  western  Alberta  in  1895  and 
1806. 
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1899.  Stone,  A.  J.    Field  Notes  on  the  larger  Maiumalia  of  the  Sticklue,  Dease, 

aud  Liard  Rivers,  N.  W.  British  Columbia.  <Tblrd  Ann.  Rept.  New 
York  Zool.  Soc.,  pp.  5:^-(n.    May  1,  1899. 

Account  dated  at  Fort  Simpson,  May  30,  1898.  Notes  made  on  his 
journey  from  the  I*aeiflc  during  previous  year. 

1900.  Allen,  J.  A.    Note  on  the  Wood  Bison.     <Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat,  Hist., 

XIII,  pp.  G3-4>7. 

A  summary  of  the  princiiml  recent  evidence  regarding  the  abundance 
and  di8tril)Uti()n  of  Bison  bison  alhabascw  Khoads. 

1900.  Bell,  Robert.  [Preliminary  Report  of  Explorations  alM>ut  Great  Slave 
I^ke  in  ISIW).]  <Sunnnary  ReiK)rt  of  the  (Geological  Sur^'ey  [Canada  1 
for  the  yejir  1899.    Pp.  lO;^  to  110.    Ottawa. 

A  f)reliminary  account,  geological  and  topographical,  of  portions  of 
the  eastern  part  of  (ireat  Slave  Ijike. 

1900.  H ANBURY.  David  T.  A  Journey  from  Chesterfield  Inlet  to  Great  Slave 
r.ako.  1S98-9.  <Thc  (Jeographical  .Journal,  XVI,  No.  1.  pp.  a3-77. 
July,  liiUO. 

Narrative  of  a  journey  between  Chesterfield  Inlet  and  Great  Slave 
Lake  by  way  of  the  Thelon  or  Ark-i-linik  River,  Hanbury  River,  and 
Artillery  I^ike.    Some  mention  made  of  the  fauna. 

1900.  McKvoY,  James.  Rejwrt  on  the  Geology  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Country  traversed 'by  the  Yellow  Head  Pass  Route  from  Edmonton  to 
lY4c  Jaune  Cache,  comprising  iM)rtions  of  Alberta  and  British  Colum- 
bia. < Annual  Report  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  XI  (new  series), 
pp.  ll)-44r). 

Re|K)rt  of  an  exploration  made  In  the  summer  of  1898.  It  com- 
l>rlses  a  general  and  geological  destTlptlon  of  the  country  traversed, 
aud  many  notes  on  the  fauna  and  flora. 

1900.  Mrrriam,  C.  Hart.  l>escriptlon  of  Twenty-six  new  Mammals  from 
Alaska  and  British  North  America.  <Proc.  Washington  Acad.  Sci., 
II,  pp.  1.1-30.    March  14,  1900. 

Microtus  macfarlani  and  Lepus  ntneriaanus  macfarlani  described 
from  Fort  Anderson.  Mackenzie. 

1900.  Stone,  A.  J.     Some  Itesults  of  a  Natural  History  Journey  to  Northern 

British  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  the  Northwest  Territory,  In  the  interest 
of  tlie  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  <Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist..  XHI,  pp.  31-02. 

Mr.  Stone  crossed  British  Columbia  by  way  of  the  Stikine  River 
and  Dease  Lake  and  descended  the  Liard  and  Mackenzie  rivers  to 
Fort  Mcpherson  on  the  Peel,  making  several  side  trips  for  purposes 
of  coIltK'thig.  Tlience  he  exi)lored  the  Arctic  Coast  west  to  Hersehel 
Island  and  cast  to  tlio  region  about  Cape  Lyon.  His  valuable  not(»s  on 
natural  history  rclat<'  chiefly  to  the  distribution  ot  the  larger  mammals. 

1901.  Ali.en,  J.  A.    The  Musk-Oxen  of  Arctic  America  and  Greenland.     <Bull. 

Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIV,  pp.  (JO-SO,  Author's  edition  Issued  March 
30.  1001. 

Notes  on  the  distribution  of  Ovihos  moschatus  In  Mackenzie. 
1901.     Bell,   J.   Macintosh.     [Preliminary   Report   of  an   exploration   of   the 
region  of  Great  Bear  Lake  in  1900.]    < Summary  Report  of  the  Geo- 
logical   Survey    [Canada]    for  the  year   1900,   XIII,   pp.  95  to    103. 
Ottawa. 

A  i)reliniinary  account  of  a  journey  of  exploration  to  the  Great 
Bear  Lake  region.    A  few  notes  on  the  fauna  and  flora  are  given. 
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)1.  Bell,  J.  Macintosh.  Report  on  the  Topography  and  (icoJogj*  of  (ireat 
Bear  Lake  ami  of  a  Chain  of  Ijikes  and  Streams  thence  to  (Jreat 
Slave  I^ke.  <Ann.  Kept.  Geol.  Surv.  Canada,  XII  (new  ser.),  I*art 
C,  pp.  IC  to  36C.  (Published  separately  as  Publication  No.  725.) 
Ottawa. 

A  detailed  account,  chietly  toi)ographical  and  geological,  of  the 
country  ejtplorod  by  J.  M.  Rell  in  1900. 

101.     Bell,  J.  Macintosh.     Explorations   in   the   Great  Bear  Lake  Region. 
*    <The  Geographical  Journal,  XVIII,  No.  3,  pp.  249-258.     September, 
1901. 

A  short  account  of  exi)loration8  In  the  Great  Bear  Lake  region  and 
southward  to  Great  Shivc  Lake  in  19(X). 

M)l.  [Macrae,  J.  A.l  Notes  taken  in  the  Peace  River,  Athabaska,  and  adja- 
cent Country.    <Ottawa  Naturalist,  XIV,  pj).  220-230. 

A  letter  from  J.  A.  Macrae  to  Otto  J.  Klotz,  giving  many  general 
notes,  including  some  on  natural  history,  taken  in  the  Peace  and  Atha- 
baska country  in  1900. 

901.  McLean,  W.  J.     Notes  and  Observations  of  Travels  on  the  Athabasca 

and  Slave  Lake  Itegions  in  1899.  <The  Historical  and  Scientific  So- 
ciety of  Manitoba,  Transaction  No.  58,  pp.  7  (not  numbered).  Febru- 
ary 12,  1901. 

A  brief  account  of  a  summer  trip  to  Great  Slave  I^ake.  Many  notes 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  region  about  the  eastern  part  of  the  lake. 

902.  [Anonymous.]     Musk-Oxen  in  Captivity.     <Forest  and  Stream,  LVIII, 

pp.  145,  140.     Feb.  22,  1902. 

A  short  account  of  a  young  female  Musk-ox,  taken  about  30  miles 
east  of  Franklin  Bay,  Mackenzie,  in  March,  1901,  luid  brought  alive  to 
San  Francisco  by  Captain  II.  H.  Bo<lfish,  of  the  whale  ship  Beluga. 
Siiid  to  be  the  first  live  musk-ox  ever  brought  to  the  United  States. 

902.  Allen,  J.  A.  List  of  Mammals  Collected  in  Alaska  l)y  the  Andrew  J. 
Stone  Expedition  of  1901.  <Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XVI,  pp.  215- 
230.     July   12.   1902. 

Evotomys  datcsoni  recforded  from  IJard  River  and  Fort  Norman, 
Mackenzie. 

902.  IIIoBNADAYl,  W.  T.  TheMusk-Ox.  <Zoological  Society  Bulletin.  Pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Zoological  Society.  No.  7,  pp.  33-35.  Septem- 
ber, 1902. 

An  ac*count  of  the  female  musk-ox  brought  from  Franklin  Bay  by 
Captain  H.  H.  Bodfi^h,  and  eventually  purchasetl  by  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society. 

902.  I'REBLE,  Edward  A.  Descriptions  of  new  siKH*ies  of  Synaptomjfs  and 
PhcnacomyH  from  Mackenzie,  Canada.  <Prk».  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XV, 
pp.  181,  182.     August  (»,  1902. 

Syfinytfnnys  ( .l//r7om//.s)  hnllntus  described  from  Trout  Rock,  near 
Fort  Rae;    Phcmwitmym  mnvkvnzii  from  Fort  Smith. 

L902.  Tyrrell.  J.  W.  Iteport  of  J.  W.  Tyrrell,  I>.  L.  S.,  Exploratory  Survey 
between  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Hudson  Bay,  Districts  of  Mackenzie 
and  Keewatin.  <Ann.  Rept.  Dept.  Interior  (Canada)  for  the  year 
1900-1901  (Sessional  Paper  No.  25),  Part  III,  Ai)pendix  No.  2G  to  the 
Report  of  the  Surveyor  (Jeneral.  text  p|).  9S-155,  including  4  api>endices, 
as  follows:  No.  1. — Elevations  and  Distances.  No.  2. — Portages.  No. 
3. — Latitudes,  Longitudes  and  Dei'llnations.  No.  4. — Meteorological 
Observations    re<*ordetl    upon    ExiRHlition    by    Rev.    J.    I^>fthou8(*.    A 
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Series  of  61  Plates,  from  photographs  taken  by  Tyrrell  during  the 
expedition,  occupy  pp.  207  to  329  of  this  part,  being  separated  from  the 
text. 

This  is  a  general  report  of  a  route  explored  in  1900  between  Great 
Slave  Lake  and  Hudson  Bay,  by  way  of  Artillery  Lake,  Hanbury  and 
Thelon  rivers,  and  Chesterfield  Inlet.  Many  notes  on  natural  history, 
especially  relating  to  the  larger  mammals,  are  found  in  the  reiwrt 
These  notes  are  partially  summarized  on  pp.  121  and  122. 

There  is  another  edition,  published  as  a  seimrate.  apparently  identi- 
cal in  matter,  but  with  pages  numbered  1  to  62,  and  with  the  addition 
of  Appendix  No.  5. — List  of  Plants,  by  Prof.  John  Macoun.  In  this 
edition  the  plates,  numbered  and  paged  as  in  the  original,  are  bound 
with  the  text,  which  they  follow. 

1902.  Whiteaves,  J.  F.    Note  on  the  Nesting  of  the  Northern  Raven  (Corvus 

corax  principalis)  in  Canada.  <Ottawa  Naturalist,  XVI,  p.  86. 
June,  1902. 

Mention  made  of  five  "  raven's  eggs,  found  on  Artillery  Lake  May 
24,  1900,  by  C.  Falrchild." 

1903.  Allen,  J.  A.    Mammals  Collected  in  Alaska  and  Northern  British  Co- 

lumbia by  the  Andrew  J.  Stone  Expedition  of  1902.  <Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist..  XIX,  pp.  521-567.     October  10,  1903. 

Several  species  of  small  mammals  recorded  from  Fort  Liard,  Fort 
Norman,  and  other  points  in  Mackenzie. 

1903.  [Canadian  Government.  1  Summary  of  Reports  on  the  Peace  River  and 
its  Tributaries  by  Surveyors  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Geological  Survey  Department  l)etween  the  years  1884  and  1902. 
8vo,  pp.  I5-7,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 

Contains  brief  extracts  from  various  reports  (some  unpublished) 
relating  to  the  region.    A  few  notes  on  the  fauna  are  included. 

1903.  Hanbury,   David   T.    Through   the   Barren    Ground    of   North-Eastern 

Canada  to  the  Arctic  Coast.  <The  Geographical  Journal,  XXI, 
pp.  178-191. 

A  short  account  of  a  journey  in  Northern  Canada  in  1901-2.  A 
few  notes  on  the  fauna  are  given. 

1904.  Hanbury,  David  T.     Sjwrt  and  Travel  in  the  Northland*  of  Canada.     In- 

cludes appendices  on  (ieology,  Rock  Si)eclinens,  I-.epidoptera,  Flora, 
Measurements  of  Eskimo,  Eskimo  vocabulary,  etc.  8vo,  pp.  319,  with 
Illustrations  and  maps.    Ix)ndon  and  New  York. 

Narrative  of  journeys  made  In  northern  Canada  In  1898,  1899.  1901, 
and  1902.     A  great  many  notes  on  natural  history  are  given. 

1904.  Raine,  Walter.  Discovery  of  the  eggs  of  Solitary  Sandpiper.  <Ottawa 
Naturalist,  XVIII.  pp.  135-138.     October,  1904. 

Account  of  discovery  of  three  sets  of  eggs  of  this  species  In  northern 
[now  central]  Alberta  In  IfKXS  and  IIKM. 

1904.  ScHALOw,  Herman.  Die  V5gel  der  Arktis.  Fauna  Arctlca.  Elne  Zusam- 
menstellung  der  arktischen  Tlerformen,  mlt  besonderer  Berilckslchtl- 
gung  des  Spltzbergen-Gebietes  auf  Gruud  der  Ergebnlsse  der  Deutchen 
Expedition  in  das  Nordllche  Klsmeer  ini  Jnhre  1898.  Band  IV,  Lle- 
ferung  I,  pp.  81-288.    Jena. 

Gives  notes  on  270  Hi)ecles  and  subspecies,  the  annotations  relating 
chiefly  to  distribution.  Contains  ornithological  bibliography,  and  dis- 
cussion of  fauna  of  various  parts  of  region. 
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)ft.  [Allen,  J.  A.]  The  Andrew  J.  Stone  Explorations  In  Arctic  and  Sub- 
arctic America.  I^rjje  4to,  jip.  H8.  witli  55  text  and  plate  figures.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Edition  limited 
to  one  hundred  numbered  <'opies. 

This  beautifully  illustrated  brochure  contains  a  brief  account  of 
Mr.  Stone*s  explorations  in  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley,  and  of  the  more  imi)ortant  of  his  discoveries  regarding 
the  mammal  life  of  the  region. 

M.  MacFarlane,  R.  Notes  on  Mammals  collected  and  observed  in  the 
northeni  Mackenzie  River  District,  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada, 
with  remarks  on  IJxplorers  and  Explorations  of  the  Far  North. 
<Proc.  V.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXVIII,  pp.  (J73-7G4,  with  5  plates.  June, 
1905. 

Notes  on  the  habits  and  distribution  of  most  of  the  mammals  of 
northern  Canada,  especially  the  larger  si)ecie8,  mainly  from  original 
observations.  Under  most  of  the  fur-l)earing  animals  statistics  are 
given  regarding  numbers  of  skins  collected. 

KM.     Fleming,  James  H.    Aji  Arctic  record  for  the  American  Pelican.    <Auk, 
XXIII,  p.  218. 
Record  of  one  taken  on  Llveri>ool  Bay  in  the  summer  of  1900. 

90S.  Jarvis,  a.  M.  Report  of  Insi)ector  A.  M.  Jarvis  on  Wood  BufTalo  in  the 
Mackenzie  River  District.  <Rept.  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police 
for  11K)7,  pp.  122-121),  1908. 

ReiM)rt  on  three  trips  made  into  the  country  west  of  Fort  Smith  hi 
the  summer  of  11K)7.  Two  herds  were  seen  and  traces  of  several  other 
herds  observed.    A  few  notes  on  other  mammals  are  given. 

.90S.  Mair,  Charles,  and  MacFarlane,  Roderick.  Through  the  Mackenzie 
Hasin.  A  Narrative  of  the  Athabasca  and  Peace  River  Treaty  Ex- 
I»eilition  of  1899,  by  Charles  Mair.  Notes  on  the  Mammals  and  Birds 
of  Northern  Canada,  by  Roderick  MacFarlane.  8vo,  pp.  494,  with 
many  half-tone  illustrations.    Toronto. 

The  narrative,  by  Mair,  occupying  pp.  1-149,  describes  the  countr>' 
bordering  the  Peace  and  Athabaska  rivers,  an<l  contains  a  few  natural 
histor>'  notes.  MacFarlane's  "Notes  on  Mammals"  (and  bibliogra- 
pliy).  PP-  15.V283,  is  a  reprint  of  his  list  published  in  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.,  XXVIII,  pp.  ()73-7(>4, 1905.  The  notes  on  birds  comprise :  "  List  of 
Birds  and  Eggs  observeii  and  collwtecl  in  the  North- West  Territories 
between  ISSO  and  18J)4.'*  These  notes  relate  mainly  to  the  regions 
about  (Cumberland  House,  Sask.:  Stuart  I^ike,  B.  C. ;  and  AthaluiKka 
and  Great  Slave  lakes.  Some  references  are  also  made  to  his  former 
collections  in  the  Anderson  River  region. 

)08.  Skton,  Ernest  Thompson.  Bird  Records  from  (»reat  Slave  I^ake  Region. 
<Auk.  XXV,  i»p.  as-74.     January,  IIKKS. 

Annotate<l  list  of  SS  spwles  observed  about  (innit  Slave  I^ake,  and 
northeasterly  to  Aylnier  Lake,  in  the  summer  of  1907. 
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Kpecles    are    In    black-face    type;    synonyms    in    italks ;    pa^ps 
principal  reference  to  a  species  In  black-face  Azures.  1 


cuntalnlng    the 


Abies  balsamea.  86,  518-SlO. 
AcanthlB     homemannl    exlllpcH,    417-41N, 
419. 

Ilnaria,  418-^10,  420. 
llnaria  hollxplIK  420. 
Acdplter.      (See  also  Astur.) 
Acdplter  cooperi.  358. 

relox.   3S2--8S3. 
Ac«r  negando.  529. 
spicatum,  520. 
Acborates,   40. 
Acksowledfinnents.  15,  515. 
Actltis  macularia,  »29-881. 
.SieUlitls  taiaticula,   83S. 

■emipalmata,  338. 
Atgiothus  canescena,  418. 
exiUpes,  542. 
fm*ce9cens.  542. 
.ieronanteit  melanoleucati,  3BiK 
Afelafus  phcenlcenR  arctolefnis,  4<>K-40f>. 
A-halik'.   290. 
A-haa-Hn'.  200. 
Alz  sponsa.   2K4. 
Alberta   Proylnce,   125. 
Alces,  51. 

ameiicannft,   130-13S. 
AMer.  349,  418,  525. 
Alle    alle.    2eo. 
AfaiiM   alnobetnla.    47,    Hi\.    :i4!>.    4 is.    r.iH. 


taicana,   86.  349,  418.  n25. 
AmeUnohier,  93. 

alnffolla.  86,  528. 
Anmodramuii.      (See  alfio   raRHerculus.  i 
.^BUDodramuB  lecontel.  420. 

nelwml.  429. 
Ampeli*.      (See  Bombycllla. > 
Amondsen,  Roald,  68. 
lira*  bo9chaM.      (See  A.  platyrhynchos.) 

erecca,  281. 

f^fgnun,  310. 

molHt*nima,  292. 

penelope,  280. 

platyrhjmchoH.  277-27N. 

nibripefi,  278. 
ABdf*rstcn.   Jameti,  69. 
AndronuHla  pollfolla,  10.'>.  :ul'.  .'U.'!.  5:u2. 
ABenone.   purple,  93. 
AneBone  rlchardiionl.  103. 
Am^trthnra,      (See   Nannuft.) 


.lw«rr  albntus,  ,'»42.  546. 

albifconH  gambell.  302-304. 

nrrulcscerm,  ,'>42. 

hypcrhunuft.  542,  546. 

rossii,  542. 
Antennaria,  93. 
Anthus.  50. 

Utdoricianus,  481. 

rube»cen8,  51.  427,  481-482. 
Ants,  350,  388. 

Apoc.vniiin    androsa>mlfol]um.    01. 
Aqulla    chrysaetos,    358-800. 
Aragalhis.   342. 
Archlbuteo,  3,'>6. 

UigopuM,  .^58. 

laf^opus  sanctl-johannis,  857-858. 
Arctlc-Alplno   zone,   50-51. 
Arctic  P'ox.  .'iO. 

zone.  50. 
Arctomyn.  162. 

Columbia  nuif,  1(S5. 

hoodii,  160. 

kennlrottii.  162,  .'>43. 

lateraliM,  166. 

nionax.   160,    162. 

monax  cmpv.tra,  l.''>9. 

parrf/i  rrythroffhtlrin.  164. 

pruinoMUH,  160.   162. 

rirlianlsnni.   KJl. 

Arclostaph.vlns  uvaursl..220,  :;:57,  3:J8.  5:t2. 
Ardea   horodlas,  811. 
Aronaria,  50, 

lnt«'rprrs   morinrlbi.   :i85-,'t;tn. 
Ariryrosomiis    lucidiis,    507-508. 

liillihiM'.  ."SOT. 
.\rquatrlla  maritlmn.  8220. 
.Vrtemlsla  frl^rlda.  fKM. 

lon^rlfdlla.   534. 

vulgaris,   5.'?4. 
Arum,  water,  OS.   115. 
.\rvicola    (subgenus).    190. 
Arrirohi.    1S4. 

auiphihiuM.    1J)0. 

UonaliH.    1S3.    1S4,    185,    .537. 

hfholUM,  r%:\7. 

rictumlmmi.    101. 

ripaiiuK,   ion. 

trinnirronuta,   .5.H6. 
.\sio   naniinins.   .107-808. 

wilKonlanuK.  807. 
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Abiilniboia  Territory.  12R. 
ARtur  atricaplllus.  3IS3-365. 

palumharius,  354. 
Athabaska  LandlDg,  110. 

Territory,  125. 
Attlhawmeg.  505.  606. 
Avens.  103,  S27-528. 
Avocet,  817. 
Aythya.     (See  Marlla.) 
Back,  George,  63. 
Badger,  229. 

Balsna  mystlcetus,  126-127. 
Baldpate,  27»-280. 
Balaam  poplar.     (See  Poplar.) 
Bnrley.  350. 

Barren  (Irounds,  46-40. 
Bartramla  longlcaada,  828-329. 
Bat,   hoary,   251. 

little  brown,  249-2SO. 

Say.  250. 

Rtlver-haired.   250-251. 
Batraohtans,  60a-S02. 
Bay,  Lapland  rose,  531. 
Bear,   Barren   Ground,   224-225. 

black.   220-222,   527,   530. 

brown.  222. 

cinnamon.   221,   222. 

grizzly.  223-224. 

polar,  225-227. 
Bearberry,  220,  337. 

alpine.  343.  532. 

red,  532. 
Bear  Rook.  33,  105. 
Beaulleu  family,  06. 
Beaver.  194-195,  200. 
Beavortall   Point,  110. 
Beetles,  201.  311,   336,  350. 

water.   208,   373. 
Belcher.  p]dward,  67. 
Bell.  .1.  M..  82.  111. 
Boll.  Robort.  75,  82. 
Beluga.   128. 
licrnirhi   barnstoni,  300. 
Betula   alaskana.    524. 

glanduloHa,  624. 

nana.  .'.1,  ;M2,  343,  414.  418,  524. 

occldontalls,  .''»24. 

papyrlfora,  80,  418,  52:i-524. 
Big  C-ascado  Kapld.  90,   110. 
Big  Island,  100.  110. 
Birch.    AIUHka.   524. 

oanoo.   80,   418,   52:t-524. 

dwarf,  .342.  414,  418,  524. 

northom   dwarf,   524. 
Blroh   Island,   104.   110. 
Birch  Mountain.   10. 
Birds,  251-54K>. 
Bison,   wood,    143-150. 
Bison  bison  athabascae,  143-1 50,  .').*»3,  .554. 
BIttom.  311. 
Blackbird,   Browor,  412. 

rusty,  410-412. 

yollow-headod,  408. 
Bloody  Fall,  54. 
Bluoborry,    220,    221,    222,    224,    IVAS,    :;4J, 

533* 


Blneblrd.  mountain,  49»-«00w 

Blueflah,  511. 

Bog-bean,  98. 

Boiler  Rapid,  89,  110. 

Bombydlla  cedromm.  458-^*59. 

garrula,  457-458. 
Bompas.  W.  C,  111. 
Bonaaa  umbellus  umbelloidea,  52,  340-a 

537. 
Botaurua  lentlginosns,  311. 
Brants  black,  307-309. 
wblte-bellied,  807. 
Branta  bom  Ida  glaucogaatra,  807. 
canadonala,  304-806. 
canadensis  hutchinsi,  806-^307. 
nigricans.  307-809. 
Brass,   William,  71,  74. 
Brents,  308. 
Brooks.     (See  Rivera.) 
Ilrul^  Rapid,  89,  110. 
Bubo  ylrginianus  aaturatua.  374. 

vlrginlanus  subarctlcns,  872-874. 
Hucephala  Mandica,  288. 
Buffalo  Jones,  81. 
Buffalo,  wood,  146. 
Buffaloberry,  86,  177. 

Canadian.  580. 
Buffalo-bird,  407. 
Buffle-head,  288-289. 
Bufo   lontlglnosus  woodhouael,   501. 
Bullhead.  Boar  I^ke,  514. 

six-homed.  514. 
Bunting,  lazuli,  449. 

snow.  23,  421,  422.  42:i,  424. 
ButfH)  boroalis  oalurus,  355-356. 
platyptorus,    357. 
swainsoni,   35<l-357. 
BuKorfly,  mourning  cloak,  40. 
ra-ca-wo4,  290. 
Calcarius  lapponlcus,  50,  423—425. 

lapponlcus  alascensis,  423,  424,  42C 
pictus.  50,  425-426. 
Calldrls,   50. 

leucophrea,  324-;{25. 
rjilln  pahistris,  08.  11.5. 
Callospormophilus   (subgenus),   160. 
c'lilypso   Imlbosa,  41. 
ramsell,  J.  S.,  71. 

Canachltcs  canadensis,  337-339,  537. 
canndensis   osgoodl.   338. 
franklin  I.  :{39-:i40. 
Canadian  zono,  52,  'lo. 
Canis  fa  miliar  is  boroalls,  543. 
famillaris   lagopus,  543. 
latrans,   214-215. 
nubllus,   212. 
occidentalis.  211-213. 
occidental  is  albus,  213-214. 
occidentalift  griscus,  543. 
Cannibal   bird.  449. 
Canvasback,   2H4-285. 
Capri muhfiiff   amvncnnus,   389. 
Caribou.  Barron  Ctround.  22,  50.  137-14: 
oaslom  woodland,  135-136. 
mountain.   i:t6-137. 
Caribou  Basin,  81. 
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boil    Mountains,  34. 

),   503. 

)odacni8  purpurous.  415-416. 

:,   Merritt,    15. 

iope,   four-angled.  531. 

dope   tetragona.  50,  531. 

alia    tetragona,  98. 

or,   51. 

canadensis.   1&4-19S. 

lird.   483. 

lartes  anra  Keptentrionalls,  361. 

»ptrophorus     semipalmatus     Inomatus, 

328. 
«tomus  catostomus,   503. 
thlcttts.      (See    Phlceotomus.) 
^hus   raandtl.   200. 
Ilia  familiariB  montana,  484. 
ms  canadensis.  12}>-130. 
rle  alcyon.  378-379. 
tnra  pelagica.  300. 
DUPdapbne,   105,   114. 

calrculata.  532. 
mapnerion.  00. 
radrius.  50. 

dominicus.    333-334. 
ritonetfa  albeola.  288-280. 
alelasmus  sireperus,  278-279. 
n.  50. 

osprulescens.  301. 

hyperlKJiva.  297-300. 

hyperborea  nivalis,  298,  300-301. 

rossi.   297.   3IH-.^C>2. 
rry.   black-fruited,  529. 

rod.   528-529. 

kadee.   Hudsonlan.  488-489. 

long-tailed,  485-487. 

mountain.   487. 

Siberian.  487. 
took   winds,   19,  25,  35. 
>munk,    gray-headed,   169. 

Liard    Rlvor,    167-169. 
cecherry,   529. 

idestes  grammacus  strigatus,  430. 
'deiles  virgin  Ian  us,  38f>-390. 
•ophtlus.  northeiTi.   502. 
•ophilus  septentrional  Ik.  502. 
lu><<  mexicanus  unlcolor,  482. 

pollaMii.  62. 

unicolor,   482. 
|U**foil,    shrubby,   527. 
us   hudsonius.  351-352. 
rjthoruM  pahiHti'is  pIrMius,  484. 
llus  cinera.scens,   16<^167. 

colurahianus.   164-165. 

franklini.   165-166. 

pa  rry  t   161-162,   163. 

parry  I  kennlcotfi,  162-164. 

pleslus,    164. 

tridccemlineatus,  166. 
igiila  clangula  americana,  287-288. 

is  land  lea,  288. 

ke,  Lawrence.  71,  74. 

latology  Macken/le  Ilasin,  16-49. 

if'oJa.     (See  lUpnria. ) 

idl)erry.   526. 

yjthrauBt€9.     (  S«'«'  Ilosperlphona. ) 


Colaptes  auratus  Inteus,  386-388,  389, 

cafer  collaris,  38C,  388-389. 
Collinson.    Richard,   68. 
Colobotis   (subgenus),  161,  162,  164. 
Colpmbua  arcticus,  256. 

auritus,  253,  254. 

fjlaciaUa,  255,  256. 

holboBlll,  251-252. 

nigricollis  califomicus,  254. 
Coney,  508-569. 
Contopus.     (See  Mylochanes.) 
Coot,  315. 
Coregonus,   502,  5<»5-507. 

kennlcottl,  505,  507. 

quadrilateralis,  505. 

richardsonl.   505. 
Cormorant,  double-crested,  274. 
Cornel,  220,  530. 
Comus  canadensis,  86,  530. 

stolonifera,  86,  220,   530. 
Corvu8  am  erica  nu8,  406. 

brachyrhynchos,    406-407. 

corax  principalis,  403-405.  556. 
Cory  1  us  rostra ta.  523. 
Cottus  cognatus,  514. 
Cotumicops  noveboracensis,  314-315. 
Couesius  plumt>euH,   5<Ki. 
Cougar,  Rocky  Mountain.  208-209. 
Cow  bird,   407-408. 
Coyote,  214-215. 

Cranberry,  220,  337,  338,  532-538. 
Cranberry  tree.  533. 
Crane,  little  brown,  312-313. 

sandhill,  31.S. 

whooping.  311-312. 
Creeks.      (See  Rivers.) 
Creeper,  Rocky  Mountain,  484. 
Crlcetu8  talpoiflcs,  537. 
Cristlvomer  naymacush,  51<^-511. 
Crooked   Rapid,   90,   110. 
Crops,   52,   97. 
Crossbill,  American,  416. 

white-winged,  41lt-417. 
Crow,  22.  23,  406-4l>7. 
Crowberry,  121,  181.  298,  343.  497,  529. 
Crowfoot,    114. 

Cryptogramma  acrostichoides,  98,  115,  338, 
Culex   annulatus,   40. 
Cuniculus  iorquatus,  183. 
Curlew,   Eskimo.  :W2. 

Iludspnian,  331. 

long-billed,  3:il. 
Currant,  fetid.  526. 

northern   black,   526. 

red.   526. 
Cyanocitta  crista  ta,  400. 
CifanuHpiza.      (See   I'asserina.) 
Dafila  acuta,  283-284. 
I>all   sheei).   50. 
Dasiphora  fruticosa.  527. 
Dawson,   (i.   M.,   75. 
Dease.   V.   W..  64. 
I»eer,   black-tail,   129. 

mule,    128-129. 

plains  white-tall.  128. 
Di'lphinapterus  catodon.   128. 
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DclU.      (Sec   Rivers.) 

Dendragapus    obHcuruH    riohardHoni.    336- 

837. 
Dendrolca  estiva.  4<t8-^70. 

atricapilla.  473^74. 

auduboni.  471. 

castanea.    472-^73. 

coronata,   470-471. 

magnolia,  52,  472. 

palmarum,  474-^75. 

striata.      (See  D.   atricapilla.) 

tigrlna,  468. 

town«endi,  474. 

virens,   474. 
Desmarais    Islands,   90. 
Dicrostonyx.   50. 

hudsonluH  alascensis,  182-183. 
IMpper,  nortliem,  482. 
Distances  along  rivers,  ItO. 
Dogbane,  spreading,  01. 
Dor€,  614. 
Dovekie,  260. 
Dowitcher,  810. 

long-billod.  310. 
Dn«on  fly.  261. 
DmtSimond,  Thomas.  60. 
Dryas  drummondii,   103,   528. 

integrifolia.    lO.n.    108,    121,    627-528. 
Dryobates.  383. 

puboscens  nelson i,  380-381. 

villosus  leucomelas,  370-880. 
DryopterlH  fragrans,  08,    115. 
Dacks  : 

baldpatc,  270-286. 

Barrow  golden-eye,  288. 

big  black,   294. 

black.  278,  205. 

blue-winged  teal,  281-282. 

buffle-head.  288-280. 

canvasback,   284-285. 

dusky.  278. 

eider,  308. 

gadwall,  278. 

golden-oye.  287-288. 

green -winged  teal,  280-281. 

harlequin.  201-202. 

hooded  merganser.  277. 

khig  eider,  203-204. 

lesser  scaup.  285-286.* 

mallard.  277-278. 

merganser,    275-276. 

northern   eider,   202. 

old-squaw,   280-201. 

Paciflc  eider.  202-203. 

pintail.   283-284. 

red-breasted  merganser.  276-277. 

redhead,  284. 

ring-necked,  286-287. 

ruddy.  207. 

■caup,   285. 

■hoveler.  282-283. 

spoonbill.   282-283. 

surf  scoter.  205-206. 

white-winged  scoter,  204-205. 

wood.  284. 
Dametella  carolinensis,  483. 


Dytiscus  daurieus,  268,  373. 
Eagle,    bald,   358,   360-861. 

golden,   358-360. 
Ectopistes  migratorius,  851. 
Eel  pout,   378. 
Elder,  king,  203-204. 

northern,  202. 

Paciflc,  202-203. 
Elteagnus  argentea,  86,  580. 
Elk,  12»-130. 
Fimpetrum,  332. 

nigrum,   51.    121,    181.   221,    208.    3 
331,  343,  401,  520. 
Empidonaz  flavtventris,  805. 

hammondi,  808. 

minimus,  52,  306-808. 

obscurus,  308. 

pusmu9  traiUii,  306. 

traili   alnorum,   305-306. 
Equisetum,   188,  221,  341,  342,  464. 
Eremophila  comuta,  390. 
Erethizon.  51. 

dorsatum,  107. 

epixanthnm,  107-108. 
Ereunetes  pusillus,   323-824. 
Erlgnathus  barbatus,  242. 
Erismatura  Jamaicensis,  207. 
Ermine,  233. 
Esox  lucius,   513. 
Euphagus  carol inus,  410-412. 

cyanocephalus,  412. 
Eutamias  borealis,  167-160. 

boreal  is  caniceps,  167,  160. 

felix,  168. 
Euvanessa,  40. 
Evotomys,  51. 

dawsoni.   51.   180-181,  365.   367.   o 

gapperi,  178,  170,  553. 

grapperi  atliabaiicae>  178-180,  3 

rutilua,  181. 
Expeditions     (for     names     of     vessels 
Voyages)  : 

Amundsen,  68. 

Anderson  and  Stewart,  60. 

Back.   63. 

Belcher,   67. 

Bell,  J.  M..  82,  111. 

Bell,  Robert,  75,  82. 

Biological   Survey,  70. 

Bompas.    111. 

Colllnson,  68. 

Dawson,   75. 

Dease  and  Simpson,  64. 

Franklin   (1819),  57. 

Franklin    (1825),  58. 

Franklin    (1845),  64. 

Hanbury,  83. 

Ilea  me,   54. 

Jones,   81. 

Kellett,  69. 

Kennlcott.  70. 

Ix)ring.   79. 

MacFarlane,  71. 

Mackenzie,  55. 

Macoun,  76. 

M'Clintock,  67. 
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rpedltions — Continued. 
M'Clupe,  68. 
McOonnell,  75,  76. 
OsilTle,  75,  77. 
Parry.    58. 
Petltot.   14,  74,  111. 
Pike,  76. 

Pullen  and  Hooper,  66. 
Rae  (1851),  65. 
Ross,   62. 
Russell,   78. 
Scliwatka,   75. 
Selwyn,   74. 
Seton,   85. 

Simpson  and  Dease,  64. 
Spreadborougb,  81. 
Stewart  and  Anderson,  69. 
Stone,   82. 
Taylor.  77. 
Tyrrell,  77,  78,  84. 
WLltney,  79. 
ExplorationH    (see  Expeditions),  64-85. 
Falco   amalon,  364. 

columbarius,  363-364. 
columbarius  rlchardsoni,  304. 
gyr falco  aacer,  361. 
islandicus,  361. 
peregrinus  anatum,  361-863. 
rusticolus  gyrfalco,  361. 
sparverius,  364-366. 
Fells   hippolestes,  208-209. 
Fern,  91,  98,  115,  338. 
Fiber.  51. 

zibetbicns  hudsonius,  192. 
zibethicus  spatulatus,  lOl-ldS. 
Finch,    purple,  415-416. 
Fir,   balsam,  86,  518-510. 
Fisher,   238-230. 
Ftahes,    S02-515. 
Flett,    Andrew,  71. 
Flicker,   northern,  880-388. 

red-shafted.  388-380. 
Rycatcber,  alder,  305-306. 
least,  306-308. 
Hammond,  308. 
ollTe-sided,  303-304. 
yellow-bellied,  305. 

Pood    of: 

Acanthis  hornemanni  exillpes,  418. 

Alces   amerlcanus,    133. 

Aqulla  chrysa9to8.  359. 

Arenaria  interpres  morinella,  335. 

Asio  flammeus.  368. 

Asio  wllsonlanus,  367. 

Astur   atricapillus,   354. 

Bartramla  longlcauda,  328. 

Bonasa  umbellus  umbelloides.  340-342. 

Botaurus  lentiglnosus.  311. 

Branta'  canadensis  hutchlnsl.  306. 

Bubo  ylrgtnianus   saturatus.   374. 

Bubo     vlrginianus     subarctlcus,      372, 

373. 
Canachites  canadensis,  338. 
Canis  occidentalls,   212. 
Canis  occidentalls  albus,  214. 
Oryle  alcyon,  378. 


Food  of — Continued. 

Chen  hyperborea,  298. 

Citellus  franklinl,  165. 

Colaptes  auratus  luteus,  388. 

Daflla  acuta.   283. 

Dendragapus      obscurus      rlchardsoni, 

337. 
Eutamias  borealis,  167,  168. 
Evotomys  dawsonl.   181. 
Falco  percgrinus  anatum,  362. 
Falco  sparverlus,  365. 
Fiber  zibethicus  spatulatus,  192. 
Glaux  funerea  richardsont,  370. 
Gulo  luscus.  162,  240. 
Lanlus  borealis,  460. 
Lagopus  lagopus,  342,  343. 
Larus  brachyrhynchus,  268. 
Lepus  amerlcanus,  199.  201. 
Ix>xla  leucoptera,  417. 
Lynx  canadensis,  209,  211. 
Marlla   marlla,   285. 
Microtus  drummondi,  187. 
Microtus  xanthognathus,  188. 
Numenius   hudsonicus,   331. 
Nyctea  nyctea.  375. 
Ovibos  moschatus,  154. 
Pedioecetes  phaslanellus,  349. 
I*edi(Bcetes    phaslanellus    columbianos, 

350. 
I'erlsoreus  canadensis,   401. 
Plnicola     enucleator     alascensls,     414, 

415. 
IManesticus  migratorius,   497. 
l*utorius    cicognanil    rlchardsoni,    231, 

232. 
Sciurus   hudsonicus,    170,   171. 
Scotiaptex  nebulosum,  369.  370. 
Squatarola   squatarola,    332. 
Stercorarius  parasiticus.  261. 
Surnia  ulula  caparoch.  376.  377. 
Ursus  amerlcanus,  220,  221,  222. 
Ursus   rlchardsoni,   224,   225. 
Ursus  horrlbllis,   224. 
Yulpes   innuitiiR,   219. 
Yulpes  alascensls  abletorum,  217. 
Forts: 

Anderson,  70,  72. 

Arctic  Red  Klver.   108. 

Athabaska   Landing,  86. 

Beren's  House,  92. 

Big  Island.   70,   100. 

Chlpewyan,  23,  55,  02-«3,  110. 

Churchill,   54. 

Confidence,    64.    124. 

Dunvegan.  26. 

Enterprise.  57. 

Fond  du  Lac.  02. 

Fond  du  Lac  (Mackenzie),  76. 

Fork   Fort,   56. 

Franklin.  50,  123. 

(Jood   IIop<\    107,   110. 

Good  Hope    (old),   108,   110. 

Henry  House.  79,  80. 

Ilay   River.   99. 

Hislop  and  Nagle  post,  112. 

Jasper  House,  79.  80. 
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FortH — Cont  inued. 

Lac  du  Brochet,  22. 

La   Pierre   House,   109. 

Liard,  101. 

Little  Red  River,  01. 

MacKay,  02,  110. 

McLoed,  50. 

McMurray,  OO. 

McPherson,  lOO. 

Moose  Deer  Island,  57,  97. 

Mountain  Island,  99. 

Nelson,  lOl. 

Norman,  105,  110. 

Norman    (old),   110. 

Old  Establishment,  56. 

Peel    River,   70. 

Pelican  Narrows,  303. 

Pierre  au  Calumet,  02,  110. 

Prince  of  Wales,  54. 

Providence,    lOO,   110. 

Providence   (old),  08. 

Rae,  OO. 

Reliance,  68. 

Resolution,  07. 

Riviere  Roug4.  92. 

Rocky  Mountain  House  (old),  102. 

Simpson,    lOl,    110. 

Smith,  05,   101,   110. 

Smith  Landing,  94. 

St.  John,  26. 

The  Forks,  90,  101. 

Wedderburn,  92. 

Wrlgley,   103,   110. 
Fox.   Alaska   red,   215-216. 

Arctic,   oO. 

black.   216,   217.. 

blue.    21S,   219,   220. 

British   Columbia  red.  217. 

Continental  Arctic,  217-220. 

cro8S.    216.    217. 

silver.  216,  217. 
Franklin,  John,  57,  58,  64. 
Franklin   Bay,   73. 
FHngilla   leucophrys,  432. 

pennsyhnnica,  435. 

8ociaIin,  438. 

vcHpcrlitia,  01. 
Frog.  23,  311. 

leopard,  501. 

northern  chorophilus,  502. 

northern   wood,   501-602. 
Frost,  depth,  38,  39,  45. 
I\ilica  amcricana,  815. 
Fulmar,  274. 
PHilmnrus  glacialis,  274. 
Gadwall,   278-270. 
Gale,    sweet,    114,    523. 
Oaleoscoptes.      (See    Dumetolla.) 
Gallinago  delicata,  817-810. 
Garrulus   bracfiyrhinichua.  402. 
OaateroHieus  concinnuH,  513. 
Gaudet.  C.  P.,  71.  74. 
Gavia  adamsl,  25<^-257,  552. 

nrctica,  2.')  7. 

immer,   254-256. 

lumme.     (See  G.  stellata.) 


Gavia  paciflca,  257-258. 

stellata.  258-250. 
Gentiana  acuta,  37. 
Geothlypls.      (See  also  Oporornls.) 
GeothlyplK  trichas  occidentalls,  478. 
Glanx  acadlcfl.  871. 

funerea  richardsoni,  376-871. 
GUs  canmlensiH,  159. 
Goat,   mountain,    158-150. 
Godwit.  Iludsdnlan,  825. 
(iolden-eye,  American,  287-288. 

Barrow,  288. 
Goldeye,   505. 
(Joose.   black,   .308,   309. 

blue.  801. 

brent.  307,  308. 

Canada,  23,  864-806. 

Eskimo.   309. 

greater  snow,  800-801. 

husky.   309. 

Hutchlns,   306-807. 

lesser  snow,   207-800. 

Ross  snow,   801-862. 

snow,  23. 

white-fronted,   862-864. 
(tooseberry,   northern,   525. 
Gopher,  Saskatchewan  pocket,  105-106. 
Goshawk,  858-856. 
Grackle,   bronzed,  *412~418. 
(irand  Cache  Valley,  80. 
Grand   Detour,   96,    110. 
(Jrand   Rapid,   88,   110. 
(irand   View,    110. 
Grasshopper,  328. 
Grayling,  Arctic.  511-518. 
Grebe,   oarod,  254. 

Holbcell,  251-252. 

homed,  253. 

pied-billed,  254. 
(jrlzzly  Bear  Mountain,  43,  121. 
Gros  Cape.  07. 
Grosbeak,  Alaska  pine,  414-415. 

eastern  pine,  414. 

evening,  413-414. 

pine,  51. 

Rocky  Mountain  pine,  414. 

rose-breastod.  44K-440,  480. 
Ground  squirrel  (see  also  Spermophile),  24' 

Columbian.    KI4-165. 

Lake  Bennett,   HI4. 

Richardson.   166. 
Grouse,  Columbian  sharp-tall,  856. 

Franklin.   :w»-340. 

gray   ruffed,  346-342. 

Hudson  Ian  spruce.  387-880. 

Richardson,    33<f-387. 

ruffed.  354.   377. 

sharp-tail.  348-.^56. 
Grus  americana.  311-312. 

canadensis.   312-318. 

canadensis,   313. 

mexicana,   313. 
Guillemot,  Mandt,  266. 
Gull,  blatk-tieaded.   270. 

Bonaparte,  260-276. 

California,  267. 
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Gull.  slaacoQS,  263-264. 
herring.  264-266. 
Iceland,  264. 
Ivory,  262-268. 
ring-billed.  267. 
rosy,  270. 
Sabine,  271. 
short-billed,  268-260. 
silvery,  206. 
slaty -backed,  264. 

Galo    luscQB,  230-241,  543. 
Gyrfalcon,  361. 
Gyrophora,  124. 

Halia?«tu8    leucocephalus    alascanus.    360- 
361. 

Hanbury,  D.  T.,  83. 

Uardisty.  W.  L.,  71,  74. 

Hare,  Baffin  Land  Arctic,  206-207. 

British  Columbia  varying,  205-206. 
Hudson  Bay  varying,  100-205. 
Kcewatin  Arctic,  207-208. 
MacFarlane  varying,  20B. 
Polar.   50. 

varying,  354,  356,  359.  373.  374.  375. 
Harelda   hyemalls.   280-201. 
Hawk.   American  rough-legged.  357-358. 
American  sparrow,  364-366. 
broad-whiged,  357. 
Cooper,  353. 
duck.   361-363,  449. 
marsh,  351-352. 
pigeon.    363-364. 
sharp-shinned,  352-353. 
Swainson.  356-357. 
western  red-tailed,  355-356. 
Hazelnut.  523. 
Head   of  the  Line,  100,  110. 
Heame,   Samuel,  54. 
Hedysarum  americanum,  104,  343. 
Helminthophila  celata,  52.  464-465. 
cclata   lutescena,  465. 
peregrlna,  52,  465-468. 
rubricapllla.  464. 

Helodromas  soHiarius,  327,  328. 

solitarlus  cinnamomeus.  327-328. 
Heron,   great  blue.  .111. 
Herring,  Great  Bear  Lake,  507-508. 
Heffperiphona  vespertina.  413-414. 
Besperocichla.     (See  Ixoreus.) 
Ilierofalro  candicans,  361. 
Hlodon   alosoides,  505. 
liinindo  erythrogastra,  453-454. 

lunifrons,  452. 

HistrionlcuR  hlstrlonlcus,  201-202. 
Hoary   marmot,  50. 
Honeysuckle.  534. 
Horn   Mountains.  32. 
Hodsonlan  zone,  51-52,  53. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  15. 
Hummingbird,  ruby-throated.  300. 
rufous,   390,  301. 

Hydrochelldon  nigra  surinamensis.  274. 
Hylocichla  allclir.   401-402. 

fuscescens  saliclcola.  401. 

^ttata,  404. 

guttata  pallasi  52.  404— tos. 


Hylocichla    ustulata    swaUisonl,    52,    402- 
404. 

Ice,  breaking  up,  22,  29,  31,  35,  36,  40,  41 
45,  46.  49. 

drift.  20,  21,  37. 
ground.  39. 

setting  fast,  21,  23,  29,  31,  36,  37,  38, 
45,   49. 
Ictldomys  (subgenus),  165. 
Inconnu,   5O8-5O0. 
Irldoprocne  bicolor,  455-456. 
Ixoreus  naevlus  meruloldes.  408-^00. 
Jackflsh.   513. 
Jaeger,   long-tailed,  262. 

parasitic,  98,  261-262. 
pomarlne,  260. 
Jay,  Canada,  400-403. 

blue,  4(K>. 
Jones,  C.  J.,  81. 
Jones,  H.   W.,  15. 
.Tones,   Strachan,  71,  74. 
Jumping  mouse,  Hudson  Bay,  106. 
Rocky  Mountain,  107. 
Saskatchewan,   107. 
Junco.  Montana,  442—443. 
Shufoldt.   442. 
slate-colored.  4  to  412. 
Junco  hyemalls,  446-442. 

hyemalls   connectens,   442. 
hyemalis  montanus,  442-443. 
oreganua  shufeldU,  442. 
Juniper,  creeping,  510. 

low,  510. 
Junlperus  nana,  80,  510. 

sabhia.  86.  510. 
Kalmla  glauca,  531. 
Keith  Bay,  43. 
Kellett,  69. 

Kennlcott,   R..  70,  503. 

KUldeer,   334.  ^ 

King,  R.,  63. 
King.  W.  C,  71. 
Khigblrd,  301-302. 
Kingfisher,  belted.  378-^70. 
Kinglet,  golden-crowned,  480. 

ruby-crowned,  48O-40O. 
KIttlwake,   263. 
Knot.  320. 
Labrador  tea.  114,  530-531. 

narrow-leaved.  531. 
Lnffopu8   alhua,  345. 

Ingopus.   50,  .342-346,  347. 
leucurus.   51,  348. 
rupostris.   50,   347-348. 
Lakes : 

Artillery   Lake,  27. 
Athabaskn  Lake,  21,  110. 
.\thapuscow  Lake,  55. 
Aylmer  Lake.   27. 
Beechey   Lake.  76. 
Black    I^ke.   21. 
Brochet    I^ike.    111. 
Cllnton-Colden  Lake,  27. 
I 'awn so   Necka   Lake,   113. 
Fal)er   Lake.   113. 
F^ibre   I^ke.    115. 
(irny  (ioose  I^ake.   123. 
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Lakes— Continued. 

Great  Bear  Lake,   42-45. 

Great   Slave  I^ke.  20-29. 

Ilardlsty   i^ke,   116. 

Hlslop   Lake,    112. 

Lesser  Slave  Lake,  10. 

Lily  Lake,  85. 

Little  Lake,   100. 

Mackay    Lake,   27. 

Marian  I^ke,  28.  111. 

Marten   I^ke,   28,   44. 

Mazenod  Lake,  113. 

Nagle  Lake,   113. 

Rae  Lake,  114. 

Reindeer  I^ke,  22. 

Rendezvous  Lako,  73. 

Rey   Lake,   116. 

Rosamond   Lako,   114.     . 

Sarahk  Lake,  113. 

Segutn   Lake.   114. 

St.  Croix  Lake,  114. 

Theltaga   I^ke,  78. 

Two   Lakes.   86. 

Walmsley   Lake,  27. 

Wollaston   Lake,   21,   22. 
Lampetra  aurea.  503. 
Lamprey.  503. 
Lanlus  boroalls.  450-400. 

ludovieianuH  oxeubitoridos,  460. 
Lanivlreo   solitarlus.   52.   4B3. 
Larix  lariclna,  86,  516-617. 
Lark.  Alaska  homed,  399. 

Iloyt    homod,   398-399. 
Larus,  453. 

argentatus,  264-260. 

bonaparti,  270. 

brachyrhynchus,  2«H-2U9. 

callfomicus,   207. 

canuft,  260. 

delawaronsls,  267. 

fjlauveHcens,   264. 

hyp<'rborou8,   20:{  -2«I4. 

louroptrrus,    2tt4. 

Philadelphia.  209-270. 

ro/*Hii.   270. 

schist isagus,  2<I4. 
La  Saline,  01. 

Lasionyctorls  noetivagan:*.  250-251. 
Lasiunis   clnereuK,   261. 
Laurel,  swamp.  531. 
Leadl>eater  collection.  61. 
Lcathorloaf,    114.   632. 
L^um.   105.    114. 

grcrnlandicum.  530— 631. 

palustrp,    51.    631, 
Lelth   Point,  43.   121. 
Lemming,  Back.  181-182. 

Point  Barrow,   182-183. 

tawny,    182. 
Lemming  vole,  Dall,  186-18«. 

northern,   183-186. 
Lemmus,  50,  51. 

helvolus.   182. 
hudsoniuft,  182. 

trlmucronatus,  181-182,  183. 
Lepargynea  canadensis,  86,   177,  200,  341, 
342,  530. 


I^pus  amerlcanus.  51,  109-205,  373,  374 
375. 

amerlcanus    columblensls,    205-206. 

amerlcanus  macfarlanl,  205,  554. 

arctlcus.  2INI-207. 

arcticus  canus.  207-208. 

glacialis,  206. 

princeps,  537. 
Lestrls  parasiticus,   262. 

richardHoni,  261. 
I^ucostlcte  tephrocotls,  51,  417. 
Leucostlcte.  gray-crowned,  417. 
IJfe  zones.  49-53. 
Lily,  water.  98. 
Limestone   Point,   110. 
Limosa  hapmastica.  325. 
lAnaria   minor,   419. 
Little   Cascade  Rapid,   90,    110. 
Loblpes,   50. 

lobatus,  816. 

Ix)bstlck,  94. 
Loche,    614-615. 
Lockhart.  James,  71,  74. 
Long  Rapid.  90,  110. 
Longspur.  Alaska.  425. 

I^pland,  308,  423-425. 

McCown,   426-427. 

painted,  425-^26. 

Lonlcera,  86. 

glaucescens,   534. 
involucrata,   534. 

Loon,  264-256. 

Pacific,   267-258. 

red-throated,   25H-259. 

yellow-bilh'd.    256-257. 
Lophodytes  cucullatus,  277. 
Lorlng,  J.  Alden,  70. 
Lota   maculosa.   378,   614-615. 
Ix>wer   Ramparts,  33,   108.   110. 
Ix)xia  curvirostra  minor.  416, 

loucoptera.  416—417. 
Liipinus   arctlcus,    108. 
Lutra,  51. 

canadensis.  228-229,  543. 
Lutreola,  51. 

Ingens,   230. 

vlson  energumenos.  229-230. 
Lymna?a,  285. 

palustrls,   283,  338. 

I-.ynx.  51. 

canadensis,   209-211,   543. 

canadensis  mollipilosus,  211. 
MacDonald.    R..   71. 
MacFarlane.    Roderick.    71-74. 
Mackenzie.   Alexander.   55. 
Mackenzie   Basin.    16-17. 
Mackenzie    Province,    125. 
MacKinlay.  .lames.  13,  15. 
Macoun.  J.  M..  70. 
Macoun,   John,   74. 
Macrorhamphus.  50. 

griseus,  319. 

scolopaceus.  319. 
MacTavlsh   Bay.   43. 
Magpie,  American,  400. 
Mairania  alpina,  632. 
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MallArd.   277-278. 
Mammals,    126-2S1. 
Manito    Islands.   122. 
Maple,    ashleaf,  529. 
mountain,  529. 
Mareca    americana,  279-280. 
Maria,    S14-51S. 
Marila   affinis,  285-280. 
americana,  284. 

collaris,   280-287. 

marila,  285,  453. 

^Talllsneiia,  284-285. 
Marmot.    224. 

hoary,    50,    lOO-lOl. 
Marmota   caligata,   51,   lOO-lOl. 

monax  canadensis,  150-100,  359. 
Marten.    Alaska,  234-238. 
Martin,  purple,  451. 
Matteuccia  struttalopteris,  91. 
M'Clintock.  C.   L.,  67. 
M'Clure,    Robert,  68. 
McConnell.   R.  G.,  75,  76. 
McConnell   Islands,  96,  110. 
MclH>u;BraIl,   James,  71. 
McDougall    Pass,  75. 
McKenzie.  A.,  71,  74. 
McLean,  W.  J.,  71. 
McLeod.   Mnrdo,  71. 
Meadow   lark,   western,  410. 
lleUa   labradoria,  229. 
Melospiza  georglana.  52,  445-440. 

oouldii,  443. 

lincolni.   52,  444-445. 

melodla.  443-444. 
Mc^yanthes  trifoliata,  98. 
Mephitis    budsonica,   227-228. 
Merganser.      (See  Mergus.) 
Mergans<^r.  American,  275-270. 

hooded.  277. 

red-breasted,  270-277. 
M<>ri?us   americanus,   275-270. 

serrator,  270-277. 
Merlin,    Richardson,  304. 
yterula.       (See    Planesticus.) 
Merula   migratoria,  499. 

%€iUoni,  493. 
Methye.   514-515. 
Microsorex  alnorum,  249. 

cximius.  248-240. 

hoyl,    249. 
MicrotuK   (subgenus),  186,  188,   190. 
Microtns.    184,   211,   234.   248. 

aphorodemus,  187. 

C*IUtU8,    190. 

drummondi,    180-188,    lJ»o.    iJ»i. 
367.  368.  370,  372,  374.  .-^77. 

macfarlani,   19<^  554. 

minor.    191. 

mordax.  190. 

operarius,  190. 

richardsoni,  190-191. 

rellerosuM,  190. 

xanthogn^thus,    186,    18H-1INS   i> 
Mictomys   (subgenus).  183,  18.'. 

bullaiun,  183,  185.  555. 
Micropalama  himantopuH,  319-320. 
Middle  Rapid,  90,  110. 
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Mills,  J.  W.,  15. 
Miller's  thumb,  514. 
Mink,  229-230. 
Minnow,   flat-headed,  504-505. 
Mission   Island.  96. 
Mniotilta  varia.  403-404. 
Moberly  Rapid,  90,  110. 
Molothrus  ater.  4«7-^08. 
Mollusks,  283,.  285.  338. 
Monodon  monoceron,   127-128. 
Moose,    130-135. 
Mountain   Rapid.   90,   110. 
Mountain  sheep,   156-150. 

northern,    1 57-1 58. 

Stone,   150-157. 
Mount  Charles.   125. 
Mount   Clark,   33,    124. 
Mount  Thn-on'-tha.   102. 
Mouse,  arctic  white-footed,  174-170. 

Athabaska  red-backed.  178-180. 

Dawson  red-backed,  180-181. 

Hudson  Bay  Jumping,  190. 

meadow  (see  also  Vole),  377. 

Rocky  Mountain  jumping.  197. 

Saskatchewan   jumping,   197. 

white-footed,  370,  372. 
Moxostoma  lesueuri,  504. 
Murre,  Brtinnich.  200. 
Mu8  empetra,  159. 

leucopus,   175. 
Mushroom,   171,   343. 
Muskeg,    18. 
Musk-ox,   50,    150-155. 
Muskrat,    191-193. 
Mustela,  51. 

americnna,   543. 

americana  actuosn,  234-238. 

horta.  236.  237. 

caurina.  237. 

rnninea,  232,   233. 

l)ennanti.  2.3H-2.H9,  543. 

richarditoni,  232. 
Myadestes  townsendl,  491. 
Mylochane.s  richardsoni,  394. 
Mifodes  fiudnonicus,  183,  549. 

ohensUt,  181. 
Myotis  lucifugus.  249-250. 

subulatus.  250. 
Myoxus  drummondi,  537. 
Myrlapods,   350. 
Myrica    gale.    114.   523. 
NahannI    Mountains.  32. 
NannuK   hiemalis.   484. 

hiemalis  iiacificus,   484. 
Narwhal.   127-128. 
Natshuk.    242. 
Ndu-cho    island.    120. 
NtK>8orex   palustrls.   247-248. 

|)ahistris  navigator.  24S. 
Neotonm   drummondi.    17<l-177. 
Nettlon   carollnens»'.    2M^2ni. 
Night  hawk.    3MIK-390. 
Nonne.   360. 

Northern  Arm    (<ireat  Slave  Lake),  27. 
Northwest  Company,  55.  92. 
Northwest    passage,   68. 
Nuclfraga   columbiana.  407. 
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Numenius  amerlcauus,  S31. 

boreal  is,  50,  3S2. 

hudsonicus.  50,  331. 
Nutcracker,   407. 
Nuthatch,  Canada.  485. 

red-breasted.  486. 

slender-billed,  484. 

white  bellied.   484. 
NuttallomiH  boreal Ih.   .'c.   .103-394. 
Nyctala.     (See  Glaux.) 
Nyctea  nyctea.  374-370. 
Ochotona   princeps,   108-lfNI. 
Odoba>nus  obesus.  241. 

rosmanis.  241. 
Odocolleus  hemionus.  128-129. 

Virginian  us  macrourus,  128. 
Ogllvie,  W.,  75.  77. 
Oidemla  deglandi.  294-295. 

perspiclllata.  295-290. 
OlbiorcHilus.      (See  Nannus.) 
Old-squaw,  289-291. 
Olor  buccinator.  3HK 

columbianus,  34M>-310. 
Oncocottus  hexacomlH,  514. 
Oncorhynchus  nerka.  599-510. 
Oporomis  Philadelphia.  477. 

tolmlel.  477. 
Oreamnos  montanus.   158-159. 
Osmerus  dentex,  513. 
Osprey,   American.   306-367. 
Otocoris  alpestris  arctlcola.  399. 

alpestris  hoytl,  398-39f». 

alpestris   leucoloema.  390. 
Otter,   Canadian.  228-229. 
Ouzel,  water.  482. 
Oven-bird,  475-470. 
Ovibos  moMchatu.s.  150-15.%,  554. 
Ovls  canadensi.s.  155-1^50. 

canadensifi   dnUi,  551. 

canadensis  Hanlensis.  150. 

dalll,  50.   82.    157-158. 

fannini,  157. 

montana,   150.    157.   541. 

Stonel,    156-157. 
Owl,  American  hawk.  37<*-:i78. 

Arctic  homed.    372-374. 

dusky  homed,  374. 

great  gray.  51,  308-370. 

hawk,  51. 

long-eared.   307. 

Richardson.  370-371. 

Baw-whet.  371. 

Bhort-eared.  367-308. 

snowy,    374-370. 

white.   ."?  0. 
Oxycoccus  oxycoccus.  51.  .%33. 
Oxyechus  voclferus.  334. 
Pagophila  alba.  262-2<i:i. 
Pandion    haliaetus    carolinen.sls,    366-367. 
Panther,   200. 
Pamassia    palustris,   08. 
Parry,  W.    E..  58. 
Partridge,    spruce.   .'^.38. 

white.   2-J. 
Parus.      (See   IVrithestes.) 
I'arus  cinctuff  ohtvitus,  547. 

hudsouicus,  488. 


Passerculus  savanna,  428. 

sandwichensis  alaudlnus.  427—428. 
Passerella   iliaca,   446  148. 

iliaca  schistacea,  448. 
Passerlna.      (See  also   Plectrophenax.) 
Passerina  am<£iia,  449. 
Pedicularls  euphrasloides,  103. 
Pediocwtes  kcnnicottii,  350. 
Pedioecctes  phasianellus,  348-350. 

phasianellus  columbianus.  350. 
Pcdomys   (subgenus).  101. 
Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos,  275. 
Pelican,  white,  03,  276. 
Pelican  Portage,  87,  110. 
Pelican  Rapids,  88. 
Pelidna  alpina  sakhalina,  323. 
Penthestes       atricapillus       septentrionalis, 
485-^87,  480. 

cinctus  alascensis.  487,  547. 

gambeli,  487,   480. 

hudsonicus,  488-489. 
Perlsoreus  canadensis,  4<M>— 403. 
Peromyscus  arcticus.  174-176,  370,  372. 

oreas,   174,   170. 
Pctltot,  E.,  14,  74,  111. 
Petrel,  fulmar.   274. 
Petrochelidon  lunifrons.  372.  451-463. 
Petromyzon  fluvialis,  503. 
Pewee,  western   wood.   31>4. 
Plialacrocorax  auritus.  274. 
Phalarope,  northern.  316. 

red,  316-316. 

Wilson,  316. 
Phalaropus     (Seo    also     I.<obipes.     Stegano- 

pus),  50. 
Phalaropus  fulicarius.  315-316. 

platyrynchos,   315. 
I'henncomys,   184. 

intermedins,   178. 

mackenzii,  177-178,  555. 

orophllus.   178. 

orophilus,  178. 
Phenacomys,  Kamloops,  178. 

Mackenzie.   177-178. 
Phllohela  minor,  317. 

Phloootomus    pileatus    nbieticola.    385-386. 
Phoca  groenlandica.  242. 

hispidn.   242. 

vitulina.  241-242. 
Phoebe,  392-393. 

Say.  393. 
Physical   (ieogrnphy.   16-49. 
Pica  pica  hudsonia.  466. 
Picea    canadonsls.    80,    03.    102,    338.    438, 
517-518. 

mariana,    80,    518. 
Pickerel,   514. 
Plcoides  americanus.  54S. 

amei'icanus   dorsalls.   382. 

americanus  fasclatus.  :i82-:i84. 

arctlcus.   52.  381-382. 

hirsutu**,  383. 
PicuB  puhescens,  381. 

tridaciylus,  383. 

viUosuH,  380. 
Pierre  au  Calumet,  92,  110. 
Pigeon,    passenger,   351. 
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Plka,  Rocky  Mountain,  198-1»9. 
Pike,    013. 

^rail-eyed.  614. 
Ptke.    Warburton.  76. 
Pike's    Portage,   84. 

Pine,  Banksian,  51,  86.  102,  199,  338,  616. 
Pinsnlcula  vulgaris,  103. 
MHnU?ola  canadensis,  415. 

enucleator  alascenslB,  414-415. 

enucleator  leucura,  51,  414. 

enucleator  montana,  414. 
Pintail,  28»-284. 

PfnuB  dlTarfcata,  51.  86,  102,  338,  484,  516. 
Pipilo  maculatus  arcticus.  448. 
Pipit,  American,  481-482. 
Plranga  ladoviciana,  449-450. 
PlBobia  balrdl,  821-822. 

fascicollis,  821. 

macalata,  320-821. 

minatilla,  822-823. 
PlaneHticus  migratorius,  495—4^. 
Platygobio  gracilis,  504-505. 
Plectrophanes  1app<mica,  424. 

pictus,  426. 
Plectrophenax,  50. 

niTalis,  420-^i23. 
PIoTer,  American  golden,  322.  333-384. 

black-bellied.  332-333. 

kUldeer,  334. 

ring,  335. 

semipalmated,  885. 
Pocket  gopher,  Saskatchewan.   195-196. 
Podilymbas  podlceps,  254. 
Point   Brul4  (Alberta).  89. 
Point   Bnil4   (Mackenzie),  96,  110. 
Point   Ennuyeuz.  96.  110. 
Point  La  Biche,  88,  110. 
Polygonum,   114. 
Pooc€Pt€s  gramineus,  481. 
Pocpcetes   gramineUH   conflnls,   427. 
poplar,  aspen,  86,  100.   102.  520. 

balsam,  30,  51.  86.   102.  170.  ITl,  340, 
519-520. 
Poplar  Point,  92,  110. 

Populus    balsamifern,   .10.   41.   51,    86.    170, 
342,    343,   619-52<». 

tremuloides,  85,  86.  100.  1f>L'.  .".42.  520. 
Porcupine.  Canada,  197. 

yellow -haired,  197-19H. 
Porxana.     (See  also  Coturnicops. ) 
Porxana  Carolina.  313-314. 
Pofentilla,  98.  114. 

nivca.  93. 
Preble.   Alfred  E..  15. 
Progne  purpurea,  451. 

subis,  451. 
Providence  Rapids,  100. 
I^ronus   pennsylvanica.    52S-529. 

virgin iana,  529. 
Ptarmigan.   2.3,   354.   3(i1. 

rock,   847-348. 

white-tailed,  348. 

Wiliow,   22,   342-346. 
Pteromys  alpinus,  174,  537. 

Bahrinus  alpinus,  173. 
Pollen.  66. 
PuUatiila,  93. 


Pu  tori  us  arcticus,  232-233. 

arcticus  imperii,  232. 

cicognanii,  230-231. 

cicognanii  richardsoni.  230,  231-^82» 

longicauda.  233. 

rixosus,  234. 

vison,  543. 

vulgaris,  234. 
Pygosteus  pungitius,  618-514. 
Querquedula  discors,  281-282. 
Quiscalus  quiscula  sneus,  412-413. 

versicolor,  413. 
Rabbit,   369. 

white,  199-206. 
Rae,  John,  65. 
Rail,  sora,  813-314. 

yellow,   314-315. 
Rallus  novehoracensis,  62,  315. 
Rampart  Rapid.  106. 
Ramparts.  33,  106.  110. 
Rana  cantabrigensis,  501. 

cantabrigensis  latiromls,   501-502» 

pipiens,   501. 
Rangifer  arcticus,  137-143. 

caribou.  51,  135-136. 

caribou  montanus.  136-137. 
Ranunculus  reptans,  114. 
Raspberry,  arctic,  526-527. 

red,   220,   527. 
Rats,  medicine,  176. 
Raven,   northern,   403-405,   406. 
Recurvl rostra  americana.  317. 
Red-backed  mouse,  Athabaska,  178-180. 

Dawson.   180-181. 
Redhead,  284. 
Redpoll,  418—419. 

hoary,  417-418. 

Ilolbcell,  420. 
Redstart,  479-480. 
Redwing,  northern.  408— 409. 
Regulus  calendula,  489-490. 

satrapa.  489. 
Reid,  John,  71,  74. 
Reptiles,    50O-502. 

Rhododendron  lapponlcum.  .'0.  108,  531* 
Rhodostethla   rosea,   270. 
Rhynchophanes  mccowni,  426-427. 
Ribes.  86.  93,  113. 

hudsonianum,  526. 

oxyacantholdoH.  41.  525. 

prostratum,   119.  526. 

rubrum,   119,  526. 
Riparia  riparia  456-^57. 
Rtssa  septcntrionalis,  269. 

tridactyla,  263. 
Rivers : 

Anderson  River.  71. 

Arctic  Red  River,  33,  108,  110. 

Ark-i-linik  River,  47. 

Athabaska  River,  17. 

Athabaskn   River   (delta),  24. 

Back   River,  63. 

Baptiste  River,  17. 

Bear  River,  44,   124, 

Beaver  River,   110. 

Beghula   River.  71. 

Big  Mouth  Brook,  18.  87,  110. 
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Bivers — Continued. 
Black  River,  21. 
Blackwater  River,  104,  110. 
Bluefish  Creek,   101. 
Buffalo   River.   28. 
Calling  (Quito)   River,  18,  87. 
Camsell   River,  83. 
Chlpman   River,  21. 
Clearwater  River.  18,  110. 
Cree  River,  21. 

Dease  River  (British  Columbia),  30. 
Dease  River    (Mackenzie),  44. 
Deep  Creek,  86. 
Flnlay   River,  23. 
Fort  Nelson  River,  30. 
Frances  River,  30. 
Grand  Cache  River,  80. 
Grandin  River,  28,  112. 
Gravel  River,  33,  104,  110. 
Hanbury  River,  83. 
Hareskin  River,  33,  108. 
Hay  River,  28. 
Hoarfrost  River,  27. 
Hood  River,  57. 
Horn  River,  100,  110. 
House  River,  18,  88,  110. 
Iroquois  River,  71. 
Kazan  River,  78. 
La  Biche  River.  18.  87,  110. 
La  Martro.      (See  Marten  River.) 
Lesser  Slave  River,  17. 
Liard  River,  30-31. 
Little  Buffalo  River  (Alberta),  89, 110, 
Little  Buffalo  River  (Mackenzie),  28. 
Little  Smoky  River,  80. 
Lockhart  River,   27,   71. 
Loon  River    (Mackenzie)    108,   110. 
Mackenzie  River,  32. 
Mackenzie   River    (delta),  34,   110. 
MacFarlane  River,  47. 
Marten  River,  28,  112. 
Martin  River,- 102,  110. 
McLeod    River.   17. 
Nahannl  River,  32,  102,  110. 
Onion   River,   72, 
Parsnip   River,   23. 
Peace  River,  23.  110. 
Peace  River   (delta),  24. 
Peel   River.  34,    109. 
Pelican   River,   18,  88. 
I'emblna  River,   18. 
Quatre  Fourches  River,  24,  94. 
Quito  (Calling)  River,  18,  87,  110. 
Rabbltskln  River,  100,  110. 
Red   inver,  91. 
Red   River.  Arctic,  33. 
Red  Rock  River,  33,  104,  110. 
Rocher   River,  24,  94. 
Root  River,   103,  110. 
Salt  River   (Mackenzie),   110. 
Salt  River  (Slave  region),  25,  95,  110. 
Sandy  Creek,   86. 
Siccanie  Chief  River,  77. 
Slmonotte  River,  80. 
Slave  River,  24,  110. 
Slave  River    (delta),  25. 
Smoky  River,  24. 


Rivers — Continued. 

Spence  River.   100. 

Steep  Bank  River,  91,  110. 

Stony  Creek.  86. 

Sturgeon   River,  85. 

Thelon  River,  47. 

Towattlnow  River,  86. 

Trading  River,  110. 

Trout  River,  100. 

Unjigah   River,  56. 

Vermilion  Creek.  86. 

Willow   River.   100,   110. 

Willow   Lake  River,  103,  110. 

Wilmot  Horton  River,  47. 

Yellowknlfe  River,  28,  98. 
Roach,  505. 

Robin,  23.  387,  459,  49&-4a8.  . 
Roche  Carcajou,   106. 
Roche  Trempe  reau,  103,  110. 
Rock  by  the  Riverside,  103. 
Rodent  Valley,  81. 
Rosa,  86.   168. 

acicularis,   118,  S28. 
Rose,   wild,   86,   528. 
Rose-hips,  341. 
Rosemary,  wild,   342,  532. 
Ross,  B.  R.,  71,  74. 
Ross,  James  Clark,  63. 
Ross,   John,   62. 
Rubus,  86. 

arcticus,  526-527. 

chamaemorus,  526. 

strlgosus,   11.3.   118,  220,  527. 
Russell,  Frank,  78. 
Sagebrush,  pasture,  534. 
Saint  Albert,   79. 
Sallx,  341,  .342. 

alaxensls,  102,  1*21,  521-522. 

anglonim,  522. 

arbusculoides,   522. 

bebbiana,   34.3,   522. 

chlorophylla,  522. 

fluviatllis,  521. 

glaucops.    522. 

lutea.   521. 

myrtlllifolia.  102,  337,  521. 

myrtllloldes,   521. 

niphoclada,  523. 

nuttallii.   .*S21. 

padophylla,  ."(20-621. 

pseudo-myrsinites.  521. 

reticulata,  121,  125,  342,  343,  528. 

spi^mnnnli.  522. 
Salmo  myklss.  ,511. 
Salmon,   sockeye.   50}>-510. 
Salplnctes  obaoletus.  483. 
Salt   Plains.  05. 
Salvellniis  malma.   511. 
Sander  ling.   324-.t25. 
Sandpiper,   least,   322-323. 

Baird.   321-:t22. 

Bartramian,  328-329. 

buff-breasted.   329. 

pectoral.  320-321. 

purple,   320. 

red-backod.  323. 

sanderling,  324-325. 
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Sandpiper,  scmipalmated,  :i23-324. 

Bpotted.  320-331. 

Btllt,  310-320. 

western  solitary,  327-328. 

white-rumpod,  :i2l. 
Sans  Sault  Rapid.  33,  100.  110. 
Sapsucker.  yellow-bollied,  :IH4-38S. 
Saskatchewan  Province,  12.'5. 
Saxicolu  a?nanthe  leucorhoa,  49f>. 
Saxifrajra.  98. 
Sayomls  phopbe,  392-393. 

Baja,  303. 
Scented  Grass  Hills.  43. 
Schwatka.  Frederick,   75. 
Sciuropterus.   51. 

hudsonius,  172. 

sabrinus,    172. 

sabrinus  alpinns,  172,  173-174. 
Sciuriis,  51. 

hudsonicus.   109-172,  372. 

quoilrivittaiuH,   108. 
^col€<'ophaijHs.     (Sec  Kuphagus.) 
ficopft  nnio,  307. 
Scoter,   surf.  29&-296. 

white-winged,  294-295. 
Scotiaptex  nebulosum,  51.  368-370. 
Seal.    224. 

bearded,  242. 

(Ireenlnnd.  242. 

harbor.   241-242. 

harp.   242. 

ocean.   242. 

rough,  242. 
S^^asonnl   events : 

Fort   Anderson,   49. 

Fort   Chlpewyan,  23. 

Fort    Franklin,   45. 

Fort   Liard,  31. 

Fort    McMurray,   21. 

Fort    Nelson.  31. 

Fort   Norman.  30. 

Fort   Kae,   29. 

Fort   Simpson.  30.  37-41. 

Fort  St.  John.  20. 

Lac  du  Brochet.  22. 

Mackenzie  River,  37.  41-42. 
8eiariis  aurocapllIuH,  47S-476. 

norvboravrtiMiM,    477. 
noveboracenslK  notabilis,  470-477. 
^if'lasphorus  rufus.  301. 
Selwjn.  A.  R.  C,  74. 
Servicelwrry,   80,  9.J.  528. 
S*»tc»n.  K.  T..  85. 
i^ropliaKa  ruticilla.  470-480. 
fifaeep.    black,    158. 

mountain.  155—150. 
northern  mountain.  157—168. 
^^ddle-backed,  157. 
Stone  mountain.  160—157. 
Sh^*^.   508. 
Bbiner.    northern.  5<M. 
«bOTf>ler,   282-283. 

r,    369,   372,   373. 
common  eastern,  242-244. 
marsh,  247-248. 
Efchardson,  245-240. 


Shrew,  Rocky  Mountain,  244-246. 

Rocky  Mountain  marsh,  248. 

tundra,  246-247. 
Shrike,  northern,  460-460. 

whlte-rumped,  460. 
Shrubs,  516-634. 
Sialia  arctica,  500. 

currucoides,  409-600. 
Slbbiston,  James,  71,  74. 
Slffleux.  104. 
Silverberry,    630. 
Simpson,  Thomas.   64. 
Siskin,   pine.   420. 
Sltta  canadensis.  486. 

carol Inensls  aculeata,  484. 
Skunk,  northern  plains,  227-228. 
Smelt,  513. 
Smith  Bay.  43. 
Smith  Landing,  04,  110. 
Smith   Portage,   95. 
Smith  Rapids,  24,  94. 
Snake,  northern  garter,  500-601. 
Snipe,    Wilson,    317-310. 
Snowberry,    634. 
Snowbird,  420. 

Snow-bunting,  23,  421,  422,  423,  424. 
Snowflake,  420-423. 
Solitaire.  Townsend,  401. 
Somateria  mollissima,  293. 

mollissima  borealis,  202. 

spectabills,  203-204. 

v-nigra,  202-203. 
Sora.  313. 
SorcT  forsteri,  244,  537. 

obscuruH.    244-246. 

pefsonatus,  242-244,  248,  372. 

rlchardsoni,  246-246,  247. 

ftptiaynirvla^   240. 

tundrensis,  246-247. 
S(»uth  PMmonton,  79. 
Sparrow,   Brewer,   446. 

clay-colored,  430. 

fox,  441,  446-448. 

golden-crowned,  433. 

Harris.   4;iO-43l. 

hooded.  430. 

hitermediate,  431-438. 

U^conte.   420. 

IJncoIn,  444-445. 

Nelson,  420. 

slate-colored,  448. 

song.  443-444. 

swamp,  446-446. 

trt^e,  51.  436-436. 

western  chipping.  437-430. 

western  lark.  430. 

western   savanna.  427-428. 

western    tree.    436-437. 

western  ve8p«»r.  427. 

white-crowned,  431. 

white-throated.  433-436. 
Spatula  clypeata,  282-28.*!. 
S|>ermophlIe,  224. 

Franklin,   166-166. 

Hudson  Bay,  161-162. 

Mackenzie,  162-164. 
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Spermophile,  northern  mantled,  lCIO-167. 

thlrteen-llned.   1«6. 
Spermophilua  barrowensis,  lfi2,  163. 

lateralis,  160. 

hoodii,  166. 
SphyraplcuB  varlus.  384-385. 
Spinus  pinus,  420. 
Splzella  breweri,  440. 

monticola,  437. 

monticola,   51,   435-43G. 

monticola  ochracea,  430-437. 

pallida,  439. 

passerina  arizons?,  5li,  437-439. 

aocialis,  438. 
Spoonbill,  282-283. 
Spreadborougta,  W.,  81. 
Spruce,  438. 

black,  86,  518. 

white,  86,  93,  102,  170,  417.  517-518. 
Squatarola,  50. 

squatarola,  332-833. 
Squirrel,  Hudson  Bay  flying,  172. 

Hudson  Bay  red,  169-172,  372. 

mountain   flying.   173-174. 
Steganopus  tricolor,  316. 
Stenodus  mackenzii.  503,  608-569. 
Stercorarius  longicaudus,  262. 

parasiticus,  261-262. 

pomarlnus,  260. 
Sterna  caspia,  271-272. 

cayana,  271. 

hirundo,  272. 

paradisapa,  272-273. 
Stewart,  James  G.,  60. 
Stickleback,  nine-spined.  513-514. 
Stizostedion  vltreum,  514. 
Stone,  A.  J.,  82. 
Stone  Island,  98. 
Stony  Rapid,  90,  110. 
Strathcona,  79. 
Strepailaa  collaris,  330. 

interpret,  336. 
Strix   tcngmalmi,  371. 
Stumella  neglecta,  410. 
Sucker,   gray,    504. 

northern,  5(13. 
Sulphur  Prairie,   80. 
Sumia  ulula  caparoch.  r»l,  376-378. 
Swallow,   bank.   451.  456-^57. 

bam,  453-454. 

cliff,   451-453. 

tree,  455-^56. 

western  violet-green,   456. 
Swan,  trumpeter,  310. 

whistling.    309-310. 
Swift,  chimney,  390. 

purple,  451. 

white-throated.  390. 
Swift  Current  Rapid,  87.  110. 
Sylvania.      (See  Wilsonla.) 
f^ylvia  amanthc,  499. 
fiylvicola  petechia,  47r>. 
Hymphemla.      (See    Catoptrophorus.) 
Symphorlcarpos.   80. 

occldentalls.   534. 

racemosus,  534. 


SjTiaptomys,  211. 

borealis.  183-186. 

borealis  dalli,  185-186. 

hullatus,   183,   185,  555. 
Tachycineta.      (See  also   Irldoprocne.) 
Tachycineta  thalassina  lepida,  456. 
Tamarack.  88.  102,  122,  516-517. 
Tamiaa    (subgenus),   168. 
Tamiaa  aaialicua,  167. 

asiaiicuft  horealift,  167. 

quadrivittatuif,   168. 
Tanager.  Louisiana,  362.  449-^50. 
Taxidea  taxus,  229. 
Taylor.  Elizabeth,   77. 
Taylor,  Nicholas,  71. 
Tea.   I^brador.    114.   530-531. 
Teal,  blue-winged,  281-282. 

gi-een -winged.  280-281,  286. 
Telmatodytes  palustris  iliacus,  484. 
Temperature  tables.  19. 

Athabaska  Landing.  20. 

Barren  Grounds.  49. 

Edmonton.  20. 

Fort  Chipewyan,  23. 

Fort  Dunvegan.   26. 

Fort    Franklin.  44. 

Fort  Good  Hoi)e,  35. 

Fort   McPherson,  35. 

Fort  Simpson,  34,  40. 

Hay   River,   28. 

Ilerschel   Island.   35. 

Stuart   Lake,   25. 

various  stations,  53. 

Tern.  Arctic,  272-273. 

black,  274. 

Caspian,  271-272. 

common.  272. 
T«e  Jaune  Cache,  81. 
Tetrao  franklini,  537. 

richardsoni.   337.   537. 

HaUceti,  345. 

eayi,  337. 

umhelloides,   537. 

Thalarctos  maritimus,  225-227. 
Thamnophls  slrlalis  parietalls.  54MMS01. 
Thomonys  talpoldes.  195-196. 
Thrush,   Alaska   hermit.  494. 

eastern   hermit.   494—495. 

gray-cheeked,   491—492. 

northern  varied.  498-499. 

olive-backed.  492-494. 

willow,    491. 

Thymallus  slgnifer.  511-613. 
Toad,  western,  501. 
Tomtit,   440. 

Totanus.      (See  also  Helodromas.) 
Totanus    flavipes.    326-327. 
melanoloucus,  325-326. 

Towhee,   Arctic,  448. 

Tree  limit.  -46-48. 

Trees.   515-534. 

Tringa      (see     also      Arquatella.      Pelidn 

Pisobia).   50. 
Tringa   canutus,   320. 
rariabilis.  323. 
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Trocbllus  colubrls,   300. 

Tro}5lod3*teH.      (See  also  Nannus,   Telmato- 

dy  tes. ) 
Trofflodyt€8  aedon,  483. 

aedon  parkmani,  488. 

paluatris,  484. 
Tropidinotus  sirtalUy  501. 
Trout,  LAke,  610-611. 

speckled,  511. 
Trout  Mountain,  32. 
Tryn^tes,   50. 

submflcolUs,  820. 
Tollibee,  507. 
Turnagaln  Point,  57. 
Turnstone,  ruddy,  385->386. 
Two  Islands,   110. 
Tinannula  pusilla,  396. 
Tjrrannus   tyrannus,  301-302. 
Tyrrell,  J.  B.,  77,  78. 
Tyrrell,  J.  W.,  84. 
rpynk.  242. 
I'ria  brunnichii,  260. 

gryllc,  200. 

lomvla.  2CM>. 
Ursus  americanuB,  220-222,  543. 

arctos,  224,  543. 

horribllis,  22:1-224,  543. 

tnaritimus,  543. 

richardsonl,   224-226. 

Vaccinlum.  86.  222,  224. 
canadense,   220,   S33. 
ullglnosum,  45,  51,  10.5,  118,  221,  338, 
343,    533. 

Vermivora  celata  orestera,  465. 
Vcspettilio  subulatus,   250. 
Vetch,    342,  343. 

Viburnum,  few-flowered,  220,  534. 
Viburnum    pauciflorum,    41,    86,    118,    220, 
349,  534. 
opulus.   86,   220,   533. 

Viola    albertina,   41. 

Violets.  41. 

Vir^o.      (See  Vlrcosylva,  Lanlvlreo.) 

Vireo.  blue-headed,  403. 

Philadelphia.  401-462. 

red-eyed,   400-401. 

solitary,   463. 

western  warbling.  402-463. 

Vireosylva  gllva  swainsonl,  402—463. 
olivacea,  460-461. 
philadelphica,    401-462. 

Vitisidea.  41,  343. 

viti«ld»a,  51,  220,  221,  337,  338,  532- 
533. 

Vole,  373,  374. 

chestnut-cheeked,    188-10O. 
Dall  lemming.    185-lMO. 
Drummond,  186-188. 
least  upland.  lOl. 
long-tailed  mountain.  lOO. 
MacFarlano,   100. 
meadow.   370.   372. 
northern  lemming,   183-185. 
red-backed.  51,  365,  .370. 
Richardson,  lOO-lOl. 


Voyages  (names  of  vessels)  : 
Assistance,  67. 
Enterprise,  68. 
Erebus,  64. 
Fox,  67. 
Fury,   58. 
GJ6a,  68. 
Griper,  58. 
Hecla,   58. 
Intrepid,  69. 
Investigator,  68. 
Lady  Franklin,  66. 
North  Star,  69. 
Pioneer,  69. 
Plover,  66. 
Prince  Albert,  66. 
Kesolute,  69. 
Sophia,  66. 
Terror,  64. 
Victory,   62. 

Vulpes  alascensis,  215-216. 

alascensls  abietorum.  217. 

fulvuSy  543. 

lagopu8,  543. 

lagopus  innuitus,  217-220. 
Vulture,  northern  turkey,  351. 
Walrus.  Pacific.  241. 

Atlantic,  241. 
Wapiti,  Canadian,  120-130. 
Warbler,  Audubon,  471. 

bay -breasted,  472-473. 

black  and  white,  463-464. 

black-poll,  473-^74. 

black-throated  green,  474. 

Canadian,  470. 

Cape  May.  468. 

magnolia,  472. 

mourning,  477. 

myrtle.  470-471. 

Nashville,  464. 

orange-crowned,  464—165. 

palm,  474-475. 

Tennessee.    465-468. 

Tolmle,   477. 

Townsend.   474. 

Wilson.   478-470. 

yellow,   468-470. 

yellowrump,  471. 
Water-thrush,   476-477. 
Wavey,  gray,  302,  303. 

horned,  302. 

scabby-nosed,  301. 

white.    297. 
Waxwing.  Bohemian,  61.  457-458. 

cedar.   458-450. 

Weasel,  Bonaparte,  230-231. 
least,   234. 
long-tailed,  23:1. 
UichardKon,    231-232. 
tundra.  232-233. 

Wenusk,  150. 
Whale,  black,  126. 

Greenland,   126-127. 

white.  128. 
Wheatear,  Greenland,  400. 
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Whisky  Jack,  63. 
Whltefish,  S05-IS07. 

broken  nose,  507. 

herring,  507-508. 
White-footed  mouse,  Arctic.  174-176, 
Whitney,  Caspar,  79. 
Willet,  western,  828. 
Willow,  342,  343.  620--S23. 
Wilsonia  canadensis.  470. 

pusilla,  478-^79. 

pusiUa  pileolata,  479. 
Wolf,  Barren  Ground,  213-214. 

black,  212. 

gray,  211-218. 

prairie,  214. 

timber,  211. 
Wolfberry,   584. 

Wolverene,  Hudson  Bay,  289-241. 
Wolverene  Rock,  33,  106,  110. 
Woodchuck,  Canadian.  159-160. 
Woodcock,  317. . 
Woodpecker,  Arctic  three-toed,  881-882. 

banded-backed,  three-toed,  882-884. 

Nelson  downy,  380-381. 

northern  hairy,  379-880. 

northern  pileated,  885-886. 

yellow-bellied,  884»  385. 
Wood-rat,  Drummond,  176-177. 


Wren,  prairie  marsh,  484. 

rock,  488. 

western  house,  483. 

winter,  484. 
Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus,  408. 
Xema  sablni,  271. 
XY  Company,  92. 
Yellowberry,  526. 
Yellow-Iegs,  greater,  825-826. 

lesser,  826-827. 
Yellow-throat,  western,  478. 
Zamelodla  ludoviciana,  448-449. 
Zapus  hudsoniuH,  196. 

princi'ps,   197. 

princeps  minor,  197* 
Zone,  'Arctic,  50,  53. 

Arctic-Alpine,    50-51» 

Canadian.  52,  53. 

Hudsonian,   61-52,  53. 
Zones,  Life,  49-58; 
Zonotrichia  albicollis,  52.  488-485. 

coronata,  483. 

gambeli,  433. 

leucophrys,  431. 

leucophrys  gambeli,  481-488. 

leucophrys  intermedia^  433. 

querula,  430-431. 


